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STUDIES  OF  NATURE. 

STUDY  TWELITH. 

OF  SOME  MORAL  LAWS  OF  NATURE. 

JVeakness  of  Reason;  of  Feeling;  Proofs  of  the 
Divinity^  and  of  the  Immortaiity  of  the  Soulyfiom 
Feeling. 

oUCII  are  the  physical  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
the  Deity,  as  far  as  the  feebleness  of  my  reason ha$ 
enabled  me  to  produce  and  arrange  thetn.  t  have 
collected  perhaps  ten  times  as  many;  hut  I  per- 
ceived that  I  was  after  all  but  at  the  beginning  of 
my  career ;  that  the  farther  I  advanced,  the  farther 
it  extended  itself  before  me ;  that  my  own  laliour 
would^  soon  overwhelm  tne ;  and  that,  conformably 
to  the  idea*  of  Scripture,  nothing  wpuld  remain  ta 
me  after  a  complete  survey  of  the  Works  of  Crea- 
tion, but  the  most  profound  astonishment. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  calamities  of  human  life,  tliat 
in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  source  of  truth,  it 
flies  away  from  before  us;  and  that  when  by  chance 
we  are  enabled  to  catch  some  of  it's  smaller  ranrifica- 
tions,  we  are  unable  to  remain  constantly  attached 
to  them.  Wherefore  has  the  sentiment  which  yester- 
day exalted  me  to  Heaven,  at  sight  of  a  new  relation 

Vol.  Ill*  B  ui 
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of  Nature — ^wherefore  lias  it  disappeared  to-day? 
Archimedes  did  not  remain  always  in  an  ecstasy^ 
from  the  discovery  of  the  relations  of  metals  in  the 
crown^  6t*  Ki^^  VRmo.  H^  after  tlmt  -made  other 
discoveries  more  congenial  to  his  mind :  such  as 
that  of  the  cylinder  circumscribed  within  the 
sphere,  which  he  gave  directions  to  have  engraved 
on  his  tomb;-  '  Pphagotas  contemplated  at  length 
with  indifference  the  square  of  the  hypothenuse^ 
for  the*  dfecdV&ry  of  which  he  had  voxred,  it  is  saidy 
^  wjiole  hecatomb  of  ojj^en  to  Jupiter.  I  recollec^.t 
tliat  whqnl  first  became  njaSter  of  the  demonatra- 
tioH^f  those  snbfime  truths,  1  e'xperkhced  a  delight 
almost  as  lively  as  that  of  the  great  men  who  Were 
the  first  inventors  of  them.  Wherefore  is  it  cxtii** 
gullied  ?  why  do  I  thii  day  stafid  in  need*  of  no- 
vettiej^  to  procure  me  pleasure?  The  mere,  animal 
IS  in  this  respect  happier  than  we  ai-e :  what  pleased 
him  yestefdaj^  will  likewise  give  hiin  pleasure  to- 
iii^Trow:  he  fixes  fo^  himself  a  boundary  which 
Be  ijever  e^iceeds ;  what  is  sufficient  for.  him,  al- 
ways appears  to  him  beautiful  and  good.  The  inge- 
iiious  bee  coh&triicts  ^commodious  cells,  but  never 
dreamsof  rearing  triumphil  arches,  or  obelisk^  td 
decorate  her  waxen  city.  A  cottage  was  in  like 
manner  sufficient  for  Man^  in  order  to  be  as 
well  lodged*  as  a  bee. ,  What  need  had  he  of  five 
orders  of  Architecture,  of  pyramids,  of  towers,  of 
kiosques  ? 

,  What  then  is  that  versatile  faculty,  called  reason^ 
which  I  employ  in  observing  Nature  ?  It  is,  ssty  the 
Schools,  a  perception  of  correspondencies!,  which 

essentially 
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cssentiany  dtstrngbishes  Man  from  the  beast  Man 
^Ajoys  reason,  and  tlie  beast  is  merely  governed  by 
instinct.  But  if  this  instinct  always  poiuta  out  to 
the  animal  what  is  best  adapted  to  it's  situation,  it 
is  therefore  likewise  a  reason,  and  a  reason  more 
precious  than  ours,  in  as  much  as  it  is  invariable, 
and  is  acquired  without  the  aid  of  long  and  painful 
experience.  To  this  the  Philosophers  of  the  last 
age  replied,  that  the  proof  of  the  want  of  reason,  in 
beasts  is  £liis,  that  they  act  always  in  the  same 
manner ;  thus  they  concluded,  from  the  very  per* 
fection  of  their  reason,  that  they  had  none.  Hence 
we  may  see  to  what  a  degree  great  names,  salaries, 
and  associations,  may  give  currency  to  the  greatest 
absurdities;  for  tlie  argument  of  those  Philosophers 
is  a  direct  attack  on  the  Supreme  Intelligence  itself; 
which  is  invariable  in  it's  plans,  as  animak  are  i« 
their  instinct  If  bees  unifortidy  construct  their 
cells  of  the  same,  figure,  it  is  because  Nature  al- 
ways makes  bees  of  the  same  character. 

I  do  not  mean  however  to  affirm  that  the  reason 
of  beasts  and  that  of  Man  is  the  same:  ours>is  with- 
out dispute  much  more  extensive  than  the  instinct 
of  each  animal  in  particular;  butifManisendorwed 
with  an  universal  reason,  Must  it  not  be  because  his 
irants  are  universal  ?  He  likewise  discerns  it  is  true 
tiie  wants  of  other  animals ;  but  may  it  not  be  re- 
iatively  to  himself  that  he  has  made  this  his  study? 
If  the  dog  gives  hmiself  no  concern  about  the  oals 
of  the  horse,  it  is  perhaps  because  the  horse  is  not 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  the  dog. 

We  possess,  notwithstanding,  natural  adaptations 
B  S  p«cttliar 
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pectiliar  to  ourselves,  such  as  the  art  afagricaltQfe, 
and  the  use  of  fire.     The  knowledge  of  these  uq« 
doubtedly  would  demonstrate  our  natural  supe^ 
fiority,  were  it  not  at  the  same  time  a  proof  of  our 
wretchedness.    Animals  are  under  no  necessity  to 
kindle  fires,  and  to  cast  seed  into  the  ground,  for 
they  are  clothed  and  fed  by  the  hand  of  Nature. 
Besides^  many  of  them  have  in  themselves^  faculties  , 
far  superior  to  our  sciences^  which  are,  if  the  truth 
might  be  told,  foreign  to  us.   :  If  we  have  disco- 
vered some  phosphoric  substances,  the  luminous  fiy 
of  the  Tropics  has  in  itself  a  focus  of  light  which 
illuminates  it  during  the  night.     While   we  are 
amusing  ourselves  in  making  experiments  on  elec>- 
triclty,  the  torpedo.is  employing  it  in  selfidefi^hce : 
and  while  the  Academies  and  States  of  Europe  are 
proposing  .considerable  prizes  to  the  person,  who 
shall  discover  themeans  of  determining  the  Longi- 
tude at  Sea,  tbcpaiUencu  and  the  frigat  are  every- 
day performing  a  flight  of  tlirce  or  four  hundred 
Jeagues  between  ihe  Tropics,  from  East  to  West, 
without  ever  failing  to  find  in  the  evening  the  rock 
£*om  which  they  took  their  departure  in  theniorning* 
Another  .rabttifying  insufficiency  presents  itself*, 
when  Philosophy  attempts  to  employ,  in  combat* 
ing  the  Intelligence  of  Nature,  that  very  reason 
whieh  can  be  of  no  use  but  to  discern  it    What 
plausible  arguments  are  detailed,  respecting  the 
danger  of  the  passions,  the  frivolity  of  human  life, 
the  loss  of . fortune,  of  honour,  of  children!  You 
can  easily  unhouse  me,  divine  Marcus  AureSus^ 
and  voii  tdo^  sceptical  Montagne;  but  you  have 

•.*,.;*-.•/  ;  '  not 
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not  provided  for  me  another  home.  You  put  the 
staff  of  Philosophy  into  my  haud,  a[Qd  say  to  me, 
walk  on  intrepidly  ;  make  the  tour  of  the  World, 
begging  your  bread ;  you  are  just  as  happy  as  we 
in  our  villas,  with  our  wives,  and  respected  by  all 
aroimd.  But  here  is  an  evil  of  which  yoa  had  no 
fbresight.  I  have  received,  in  my  own  country, 
calumny  only  as  the  reward  of  all.  my  services;  I 
have  experienced  nothing  but  ingratitude  on  the 
partof  my  friends,  and  even  of  my  patrons;  I  am 
fioUtairy,  and  have  no  longer  the  meaos  of  subsist- 
ence ;  I  am  a  prey  to  licrvous  disorders ;  I  standin 
need  of  men,  but  my  soul  is  troubled  at  the  sight 
of  them,  while  I  jieflect  on  thet^tal  reasons  Ij^ 
which  they  are  united,  and  feel  that  there  isnopo^ 
sibilityx)f  interesting  them,  but  by  fl^ttpring  their 
passioas,  and  by  becoming  as  vicious  as  they  are* 
What  good  purpose  does  it  serve  to  have  studied 
virtue?  It  shudders  at  such  recollections,  and  even 
without  any  reflection,  merely  at  the  sight  of  men. 
The  first  thing  tlwit  fails  me  is  that  very  reason  on 
which  you  desire  riie  to  lean  for  support.  All  your 
fine  logic  vanishes^  precisely  at  the  moment  when 
I  have  most  need  of  it.  Put  a  reed  into  the 
hand  of  a  sick  person :  the  very  first  thing  that  will 
drop  froni  him,  when  attacked  by  a  fit  of  illness;  is 
that  same  reed ;  if  he  ventures  to  rest  his  whole 
weight  tipon  it,  most' probably  it  will  breaks  and 
perhaps  run  through  his  hand.  Death,  you  tell  i?\ft 
will  cttre  every  thing ;  but  in  order  to  diet  haVeno 
occasion  for  all  this  reasoning;  besides,  I  do  not 
drop,  in  the  vigour  of  life,  into  the  arms  o/deat^j, 
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hut  dying  and  reasonings  no  longer,  still  Imw^^ifser. 
f^^eling^  and  syffering.^ 

What  iSy  once  adorer  that  reason  of  .irbioh.  we* 
boast  so  triumphantly?  As  it  is  nothing  more  thad 
tbe  relation  of  objects  to  x>ur  wants^  it  i$  reduced 
then  to  mejpe  personal  interest.  Hence  it  is  thst  we 
hare  60  many  family  reasons^  reasons  of  assoeiftr 
tions,  reasons:  of  state  ;  reasons  of  all  countries^  and 
oif  all  ages;  hence  it  is^  that  the  reason  of  a  young 


"^  Thiol,  Riligi<m  hu  grettly  tlie  sqfienortty  over  PhiiniBO|l^,  n^ 
^jimch  as  the  »iippoil»  u$  not  by  pur  reason  bat  by  oui:  ^K". 
nation.  She  would  have  ns  not  on  foot  and  stirring  about^  bu^ 
stretched  on  a  bed  of  languishing:  not  on  the  theatre  of  tlie  World^ 
fbtrepc^ing  at  th«  footstool  of  the  Tbronfe  of  God;. not  «ma^niai 
mth  "SolicitHde  «b6at  futurity ,  but  confident  and  compotsfd*  Wbqq 
ItookSy  honoors^  .fortunci  and  friends  forsake,  us,  she  presents  os  a?  a 
pillow  for  ourliead/not  the  recollection  of  our  frivolous  and  theatrical 
rirtacs^'Mi^hatof  o«ir  insufficiency;  and  instead  of  the  anrogant  tiifiaiflft(| 
^^hiloiqpby^  she  depicts  of  us  only  'calouiess,  poHoe,  aud  fiUal  coo* 
f dcnce, 

I  must  'make  one  reflection  more  respecting  this  rpason,  or  wriicK 
amounts  to  Ihe  some  thing,  respecting  this  ingenuity  of  which  we  Are  to 
vain  ?  naniely  thii,  that  it  oppears  to  be  the  result  of  qvr  n^iserics.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  the  Nations  which  have'  been  most  celebrated 
for  tlieir  wit,  their  arts,  and  their  industry,  were  the  most  miserable  on 
4K^*faee  of  the  Eartli,  from  their  government,  their  passion^,  or-theic 
jfbtm^rds,  .Bead  the  history  of  Uie  lives  of  most  meii  w.ho  hwft  been 
dietingqisHed  by  the  superiority  of  their  intellectual  powers^  and  yoii 
will  find  that  they  were  extremely  miserable,  especially  in  tlieir  child- 
hood. One-eyed  persons,*  Ae  lame,  the  hump-backed  hstvfe'  in  ^er«l 
"l^qfe  wit  than  other  lacn,  iiecauBey  from,  ibeii^g  more  /i^sap^oeMf  ootH 
^qrq^ed,  »they  appjy  their  rcneonii^  powers  toyrard  oljscry,ipg  Ynfh  taorc^ 
attciitrpn  the  relations  of  Society,  in  the  view  of  skreenmg  theriiselves 
•^mititfs  oppression.  Their  humour  it  is  troc  is  cofmiionly^of*tKe  sat- 
^ppti^Mv^Hj  bmt  Cbi9  character  is  safiipciently  appltpabie  to  wb«ft  pa^aes 
JD  t)ie  Wovld  for  v^it.  jBcades  it  was  not  Nature  «vh)ch  rendered  ^eoi 
inafignant,  bat  the  raillery,  or  the  coDteppt,  of  tliose'  with  whom  they 
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fnan  isxme  tfatng;:  hvd  t^atof  an  oklnw-^siotfaer? 
that  Hse  reason  of  a  mroinaaxiii&ecs  from  that  of  a 
faermiit,  and  a  sddisr's  from  a  .priostV  £V:ery  body^ 
says  the  Duke  de  la  Roehfmcautt^  haa  reason  (is  in 
the  ligbt)*  Yes,  undoabjbediy,  and  tt.  is  heoaiisd 
itvcry  jone  has  reason,,  that  tio  Doe  .agrees  .wil^ 
another,  r  -r 

This  sublime  faculty  fiurther  nndcrgtHSs,  from  i\v$ 
first  moments  of  it's  expansion,  a  shock  S0  viplei^, 
chat  it  is  rettdeciedlinir^aanie  sort  Sncaptible.of  pacie- 
tratiBg  into  tJi'e  tieW  t)f  "NMure. .  I  d6  not., speak 
of  bur  Methods  aimt  syatteafi,^  which  diffuse  fajs* 
ligius  over  die  firstlpriniciples  bf: human  knoirt 
ledge,  by  shewing! its Jtiuifh  only  injbookfi,  invol5?pd 
in  macbinery,  axid.dasplayecl'  on  the^tres^  I  have 
said  something  of  those  obsCaclea^  in  th^  objcc*- 
tions  which  I  have  ^fiantumi  4x>  propc)^  egaiQst.  \}\^ 
elaneots^of  our  >SdiienQCst*>but  ithe-maxjm^  in^tjrUed 
intonsfrom  our  earliest 'infancy,  make  a  fBrtum^ 
he  llitjir$ty\  are  Alone  juf&etent  to  subvert  our 
oatttfal  reason ;  they  jexhihit  to  us  thci  just  aud  th« 
unjust  only  as  they  stand  sdatedllto  )Our  p^rsooa^ 
intereits^  and  to  our  anfifotdon;  thejT  usu^iHy  at^ 
tach  BS  to  thb  •fortune  of  ioaae.  powvilCul  a,iid  i;epvr 
table  corps,  and  iendeiM;iEias  it  jaaay  happw  atheistf 
er  devotees,  debauched  or  continont,  jCiirte9i^ns.x>} 
Kewtoniansy.just  as  they.Aiiect  ^  ea/uae  jvlvi; , 
has  become  our  oiiily  ivc^dNiv^  ip6xitipi^4       ,  •        ; 

Good  caisse  ^then  ire  have  to  iaistmst  dfeasoo,  ^ , 
from  the  very  first  st^p  it  'misleads  us  vd  9W  f^r: 
searches  after  truth  and  happkess..  Let,  us  Ci  ^ 
4|uire,  whether  ^ere  is  mot  iu  Mao  spme  factil  . 
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more  nobt^  more  invariable,  and  of  greater  exteat. 
Though,  in  prosecuting  this  enquiry,  I  have  to 
present  only  views  vague  and  indetierminate,  I  hope 
that  men  more  enlightened  than  I  can  pretend  to 
be,  may  one  day  fix  them,  aind  carry  them  much 
farther.  In  this  confidence,  with  the  feeble  powers 
which  I  possess,  I  am  going  to  engage  in  a  career^ 
which  is  well  worthy  the  Reader's  most  serious 
attention. 

Descartesl^ys  this  down  as  the  basis  of  the  firstr 
natural  truths:  I  think^  iher^ore  I  exist.  As  this 
Philosopher  has  acquired  a  very  high  degree  of  re* 
putation,  which  he  merited  besides  by  his  know- 
ledge in  Geometry,  and  above  all  by  his  virtues,  his 
argument  in  proof  of  existence  has  been  greatly 
extolled,  and  dignified  with  the  title  of  axiom. 
But,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  argument  labours 
under  an  essential  defect,  in  tliat  it  has  not  the 
generality  of  a  fundamental  principle ;  forrit  impli- 
citly follows,  that  when  a  man  does  not  think,  he 
ceases  to  ei^tst,  or  at  least  to  have  a  proof  of  bis 
existence.  It  follbws  farther,  that  the  animal  crea* 
tion,  to  which  Descartes  denied  the  power  of 
thought,  had  no  proof  that  they  existed;  and  that 
the  greatest  part  of  beings  are  in  a  state  of  non- 
existence with '  respect  to  us,  in  as  much  as  they 
excite  in  tis*  simple  sensations  merely,  of  forms,  of 
colours,  and  of  movements,  without,  any  reference 
to  thought.  Besides,  the  resnlts  of  human  thought 
hslving  been  frequently  employed^  from  their  .ver- 
satility, to*  suggest  doubts  respecting  the  existence 
of  God,  and  even  of  our  own,  as  was  the  casQ  with 
the  sceptic  Pt/rrho^  this^xeasoning,  like  all  the  ope- 
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rations  of  the  hunm&n  understanding,  falls  under 
well-grounded  suspicion. 

1  substitute  therefore,  in  place  of  the  argument 
of  DescarteSy  that  which  follows,  as  it  api>ears  to 
me  both  more  simple  and  more  general:  I  feel; 
therefore  I  exist.  It  extends  to  alt  our  physical 
sensations,  which  admonish  us  mifch  more  fre- 
quently of  our  existence  than  thought  does.  It 
has  for  it's  moving  principle  an  unknown  faculty 
of  the  soul,  which  I  call  sentiment^  or  mental  feel- 
ing, to  which  thought  itself  must  refer;  for  tlic 
evidence  to  which  we  attempt  to  subject  all  the 
operations  of  our  reason  is  itself  simply  sentiment. 

I  shall  first  make  it  appear,  that  this  mysterious 
fiiculty  differs  essentially  from  physical  sensations, 
and  from  the  relations  presented  to  us  by  reason, 
and  that  it  blends  itself  in  a  manner  constant  and 
invariable  in  every  thing  that  we  do  ;  so  that  it  is, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  human  instinct. 

As  to  the  difference  of  sentiment  from  physical 
sensation,  it  is  evident  that  Iphigenia  at  tlie  altar 
gives  us  an  impression  of  a  very  diffemnt  nature 
from  that  produced  by  the  taste  of  a  fruit,  or  by 
the  perfume  of  a  fldwer ;  and  as  to  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  a  process  of  the  understanding,  it 
is  certain  that  the  tears'  and  the  despair  of  Cliftcm- 
nestra  excite  in  us  emotions  of  a  very  different  kind 
from  those  suggested  by  a  satire,  a  comedy,  or  even 
if  you  will  by  a  mathematical  demonstration. 

Not  but  that  reason  may  sometimes  rssue  in  sen- 
timent, when  it  presents  itself  with  evidence;  but 
the  one  is  only,  with  relation  to  the  other,  what 
the  e}^  is  with  relation  to  the  body,  that  is  an  in- 
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teliectuai. vision:  besides,  meatal  feeling  appean 
to  me  to  be  the  result  of  Iolws  of  Nature^  as  rea^ 
son  is  the  remilt  of  poiiti<;al  Laws. 
.  I  shall  give  no  fartiier  definition  f>f  .this  obscure 
principle^  bqi  I  shall  render  i(i  sufficiently  intel- 
ligiblci-^if  I  am  so  happy  a^  to  ma^ke  it  ftlt.  And 
here  I  flatter  myself  with  success  by  first  statibg 
jan  opposition  between  it  and*  reason.  Jt  is  very 
remarkaJWe  that  women,  who  are  always  ne^er  to 
Nature,  from  their  very  irregularities,  than  mvx 
with  their  pretended  wisdpm,  never  confound  these 
two  faculties,  and  distinguish  the  first  by  the 
)3ame  of  sensibility,  or  sentiment,  by  way  of  ex- 
cellence, because  it  is  in  truth  tlie  source  of  our 
fliost  delicious  affections.  They  are  continually 
on  their  guard  against  confounding,  as  most  men 
do,  the  understanding  and  the  heart,  reason  anti 
sentiment  The  one  as  we  ha\'e  seen,  is  fcec^uently 
our  own  work ;  the  other  is  always  the  work  of 
Nature.  They  differ  so  essentially  from  each  other, 
that  if  you  wish  to  annihilate  the.  interest  of  % 
Work  which  abounds  in  sentiment,  you  have  only 
to  introduce  an  infusion  of  reasoning. 

This  is  a  fault  which  the  most  celebrated  writers 
have  comjnittqd,  in  all  the  ages  in  which  Society 
completes  it's  separation  from  Nature:  Reason 
produces  many  men  of  intelligence  in  ages  prc- 
tendedly  polished ;  and  sentiment,  men  of  genius, 
in  ages  pr^tendedly  barbarous.  Reason  varies  frofu 
age  to  age,  and  sentiment  is  always  the  same* 
The  errors  of  reason  are  local  and  changeable,  hat 
the  truths  of  sentiment  are  invariable  and  univer* 
fal,    lieason  maVes  the  I  Greek,  t]ie  I  English-^ 
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man,   the  I  Tinrk;  tibe  seBtiment,  the  I  Man, 
^nd  the  I  Plvine.    We  stand  in  need  9t  this  day 
af  comment&nea,    in  order  to  understand  the 
booluL  of  antiquity  which  dre  tim  work  of  reason, 
such  as  tbose;of  most  Historians^  and  Poets^  saty^. 
rical  and  comic,  as  Martial,  PJautm,  Juvengl,  and 
even  those  o£  the  past  age,  as  Boilfou  and  MoUerej 
but  none  viU  ever  be  necessary  in  order  to  be 
fBoinedby  thp  ^ttppUcatiosis  of  Priam  at  the  feet  of 
AchiUeSy  by  the  despair  of  Dldoj  by  the  tragedies 
pf  £acjftei>and  di(»  iivety  fables  of  La  Fontaine, 
We  freouently  stand  ia  need  of  ma^y  combfina^ 
tions,  for  the  ^purpose  of  bringing  to  light  somp 
poacealed  reason  of  Nature;  but  the  simple  and 
pure  sentrments  of  reposei,  (>f  peace^  of  gentle 
melancholy,  which  she  inspiresf,  comes  to  uswi4^- 
put  effort. 

Eeaaon,  I  grant,  procafes  for  us;  plea^res  of 
ft  certain  kind ;  l^t  shediscovors to  ns  some  small 
portion  of  the  order  of  4^e  Universe,  she  exhibits 
tons  at  the  satnetime  our  ^wn  destructioh  attach- 
ed to  the  EaMrs  of  its  preservation;  ^e  presents 
tousat  oncetfaeevHs  which  are  past,  and  those 
ivhich  ar^  to  come;  she  furnishes  arms  to  our- pas- 
stoiis  at  tije  iteiy  time  w^^en  i^  is  dononstrating 
to  ns^  tlieir  ^neufficiency.  The  farther  that  slie  car^ 
lies  us,  the  more  are  the  proofs  which  she  accumu* 
lates^  when  we  come  back,  ifi  ourselves,  of  xtar  otrn 
nothingness:  arid  sofarft^om  soothing  our  pains  by 
Tier  researches,  she  frequently  aggfs^vates  them  bit- 
terly by  ^^kicoverm  whid^abeaiak^s.    Senti* 
fiient,  on  tlie  contrary,  blind  in  itfs  desires,  embraces 
|he  monuments  of  ^1  C9u||trje$| s^nd  o/all  ages;  it 
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is^sdotbsd  to  a  delicioils^complacency  iin  the  itaidat  of 
ruibs,  of  combats^  aitd  of  death  itaeh;  iikcontem** 
plating!  an  .undescitbab}e>6tenial  ,exj&ten£e ;  it  pur* 
sues,  in  all  it's  appetites/ the  attribatcs  of  Deity, 
infinity,  extension,  xluratibn,  power,  gFan^deur,  and 
glory.;  it  mingles  the  Ardent  desires  of  these  with 
all  our  passions;  it  thus  communicates  to  them  a 
certain^sublime  impulse;  and,  by  subduing  our  rea* 
son,  itself  becomes  thetinost  nofade,  and  the  most 
delicious  instinct  of*  human  life.  ,  . 

Sentiment  demoustirates  to  us^  much  better  than 
reason,  the  spirituality  of  the  soul,  for  reason  fre- 
quently proposes  to  us  as  an  end  the  gratification 
of  our  grossest  passions,*  whereas  sentiment  is  ever 
pure  in  it's  propensities.  Besides,  a  great  n[iany 
natural  effects  which  escape  the  one,  af*e  under  the 
controul  of  the  other;  such  is,  as  has  beea  observed, 
evidence  itself  which  is  merely  a  matter  of  feeling, 
and  over  whU^h  refiection  exercises  no  constraint.; 
such  too  is  our  own  eicistence.  The  proof  of:  it  is 
not  in  the  province  of  reason ;  for  why  is  it  that  I 
exist?  where  is  the  reason  of  it  ? .  But  I  feel  that  I 
exist,  and  this  sentiment  is  sufiScient  to  produce 
conviction. 

This  being  laid  down,  I  proceed  to  demonstrate 
that  there  are  twopowersf  inMan,  the  one  animal, 

and 

^  listaitothetoiceofieasoi^isUieioceaattntidmanUbnofotrnOf^ 
ral  Philosophers,  But  do  tb^y  not  ^orcehre  that  they  Jure  putiing  i|a  iot* 
the  hand  of  our  greatest  enemy?  Has  not  every  passion  a  reason  i^ 
eomtnandf  '     .  • 

-  t'lti^  fhnnwimt  or  attentmih  to  Chose  two  powers,  ihotso'iinoy  cele- 
brated perfprmances/on  ^  sabjeot  of  Man  present  a  false  eokmriog. 
Tlieir  Authors  sometimes  repre^nt  him  to  us  as  a*.metapbvsical  object. 
You  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  the  physical  wants,  which  stagger 
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and  tbe  otber  intellectual,  both  of  an  opposite' na* 
tttre^  and  which  by  their  union  constitute  human 
life ;  just  as  t^  harmony  of  every  thing  on  Earth 
is  composed  of  two  contraries. 

Certain  philosophers  have  taken  pleasure  in 
.  painting  Man  as  a  god.  Uia  attitude  they  tell  ta 
is  that  of  command.  But  in  order  to  his  liaving 
the  air  of  command  it  is  necessary  that  others 
$bould  have  that  of  submission,  without  which 
lie  would  find  an  enemy  in  every  one  of  his  equab- 
The  natural  empire  of  Man  extends  only  to  ani- 
mals; 

even  tbe  Saints,  lure  only  feMe  accessories  of  human  life.  Tliey  compose 
it  merely  of  monads,  of  nbittniccions,  and  of  moralities.  Others  discern 
■otiiing  in  man  but  an  animal,  and  disunguish  in  him  only  t^  cOfvsevt 
gitissneas  of  sense.  They  nerer  stady  him  without  the  dissecting  knife  in 
their  hand,  and  when  he  is  dead^  that  b  to  say,  when  he  is  man  no  longer. 
Others  know  him  only  as  a  political  individual:  they  perceive  him 
only  through  the  medium  of  the  correspondencies  of  amhitioo.  It  is  not 
nan  that  interests  them;  it  is  a  Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  Prelate,  a 
Crentleman.  Homer  is  the  only  Writer  with  whom  I  am  acquainted 
who  has  painted  Man  complete :  all  others,  the  best  not  excepted,  present 
DOthing  but  a  skeleton  of  him.  The  Iliad  of  Homer,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
Co^dge,  is  tbe  painting  of  every  Man,  and  it  is  Aat  of  all  nature.  Ail 
the  passions  are  there,  with  their  contrasts  and  their  shades,  the  most  in- 
tellecttially  tefined,  and  the  most  sensually  gross.  AchiUe$  sings  the 
praises  of  the  Gods  to  the  soimd  of  his  lyre,  and  tends  the  cookery  of  a 
leg  of  mutton  in  a  kettle.  This  last  trait  has  given  grievous  offence  to 
oor  theatrical  writers,  who  deal  in  the  composition  of  arti6cial  heroes, 
namely,  snch  as  disguise  and  conceal  their  first  wants,  as  their  authors 
themselves  disguise  their  own  toSode^.  All  the  passions  of  the  human 
lireast  are  to  be  fbond  in  tbe  Hiad:  fnrioiM  wirath  in  Jtifaikf,  liaughty 
•mbition  in  A^tanemnon^  patriotic  valour  in  Hector  \  in  Neitor  uoimpa9» 
fliofied  wisdom;  in  Uly$tei,  crafty  pmdenee;  ^timoy  hi  Thersitn  i  tro- 
Wptoousn^  in  fttrity  faithless  love  in  IhUn ;  conjugal  love  in  Amdtmm^ 
'dfe;  paM«nal  aAction  in  Pmm;  friendship  in  Patrocims  j  and  so  oft: 
^md  bcwiet  thisy«iDuitttude  of  intermediate  shades  of  ali  these  passious, 
•dib  M  6ie  iwconivderatc  courage  of  DigmetUs,  and  that  of  j4J^»  ^*^ 
^  •  *  Y^     '     ^a*^ 
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fiaaU ;  and  in  the  wlars  'd'hich  he  i^a^es  witk  thein, 
or  in  tbe  care  which  he  exercises  over  th^m,  be  ia 
frequently  constrained  to  drop  hi^  attitude  of  em* 
peror,  and  to  assume  that  of  a  alavie.' 

Others  represent  Man  as  the  perpetual  object  of 
Tengeance  to  angry  HeaVen,  and  have  accumulated 
on  hts  existence,  all  the  miseries  which  can  render 
it  odious  to  him.  This  is  not  painting  Man.  H6 
is  not  formed  of  a  simple  nature  like  other  animals^ 
each  species  of  which  invariably  preserves  it's  pro- 
per 

dared  tm  challenge  the  Gods  themselves  to  the  combat:  then  the  opposi- 
tious  of  situation  find  of  fortune  which  detach  those  characters ;  such 
as  a  weddjngy  and  a  country  festiyal,  depicted  ofn  the  formidable  backier 
oiAchiUes;  the  remorse  of  Helen,  and  the  restless  solicitude  of  Andrih 
mmcke;  the  flight  of  Hecior,  on  the  point  of  perishing  under  the  waUsaf 
Lis  native  city,  in  the  sight  of  his  peopk:,  whose  only  defender  he  was; 
and  the  peaceful  objects  presented  to  him  at  that  tremendous  moment, 
such  as  the  grove  of  trees,  and  the  fountain  to  which  the  Trojan  young 
women  were  accustomed  to  resort  to  wash  their  robes,  and  where  they 
loved  to  assemble  in  happier  days. 

This  divine  Genius  having  appropriated  to  his  heroes  a  leading  paftsioa 
of  the  human  heart,  and  having  put  it  in  action  in  the  roost  remarkable 
phrases  of  human  life,  has  allotted  in  like  manner  the  at^ibutes  of  God 
to  a  variety  of  Divinities,  and  has  assigned  to  them  the  different  king- 
doms of  Nature ;  to  Neptune,  the  Ocean ;  to  Pluto,  the  infernal  regions ; 
to  Jimo,  the  air ;  to  Vulcan,  the  fire;  to  Diana,  the  forests;  to  Pan,  the 
flocks:  in  a  word,  the  Nymphs,  the  Naiads,  nay  the  very  Ilours, 
liave  all  a  certain  department  on  the  Earth.  There  is  not  a  single  flower 
)iut  what  is  committed  to  the  superin tendance  of  some  Deity.  It  is  thus 
that  he  lifts  icontrived  to  render  the  habitation  of  Man  celestial.  His  Work 
is  the  most  sublime  of  Encyfdopedias.  All  the  ishanictars  of  it  arc  so 
exactly  in  the  biiman  heart,  aoid  in  Nature^  that  the  names  by  which  Im 
iias  dewgaod  them  have  become  immortal.  Add  to  the  m^estj  of  his 
plans  a  truth  of  expressioa  which  is  not  to  be  ascribed  aloae  to  the  beoo* 
«f  of  hia  hii^agei  as'certain  Qrammarianipretendi  but  to  the  vast  «|- 
teot  of  hit  obetrvatioa  of  Nstnre.  It  i»  thus,  for  eMttple,  ihat  lie  calto 
the  sea  impurpkd,  at  the  moment  that  the  Sua  isstttiogi  bet»HMe  tJbl 
t|ien  the  Kfleaes  of  the  Sun  iu  the  horizon  rendcrtt  of  that  ooloiir,  ••  I 
myself  have  frequeuilv  remarked.    Virgil,  who  has  imitmted  him  dote- 
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per  character ;  but  of  two  opposite  natures,  each 
ef  which  is  itself  farther  subdivided  into  several 
passions,  which  form  a  contrast.  In  virtue  of  one 
of  these  natures  he  unites  in  .himself  all  the  wants 
and  all  the  passions  of  animals;  and  in  Virtue  of 
the  other,  the  ineffable  sentiments  of  the  Deity: 
It  is  to  this  last  instinct,  much  more  than  to  his 
leflective  powers,  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  don- 
viction  which  he  has  of  the  existence  of  GO0;  for 
I  suppose  that  having  by  means  of  bis  reason,  th& 
faculty  of  perceiving  the  correspondencies  which 
exist  between  the  objects  of  Nature,  he  found  but 
the  relations  which  subsist  between  an  island  and  a 
tree,  a  tree  and  a  fruit,  a  fruit  and  his  own  wants; 
he  would  readily  feel  himself  determined,  on  seeing 
an  island,  to  look  for  food  upon  it :  but  his  reasooi 
in  shewing  him  the  links  of  four  natural  harmo- 
nies, would  not  refer  the  cause  of  them  to  an  invisi- 
ble Author,  unless  he  had  the  sentiment  of  it  deeply 
impressed  on  his  heart.  It  would  stop  short  at  the 
point  where  his  perceptions  stopped,  and  where 
those  of  animals  terminate-  A  wolf  which  should 
s]rim  over  a  river  in  order  to  reach  an  island  0x1 

ij,  aboondfl  in  t^ese  beauties  of  observation,  to  which  GommentaCors  pajt 
vci7  little,  if  any  attention.  In  the  Georgics,  for  instance,  Virgil  gives 
Ip^  the  Spring  ilie  epithet  ot  hlu^hg ;  vererubcniif  says  fa«.  As  has  trant* 
hMors  and  Commentaton  have  taken  no  pains  to  convey  this,  aay  mora. 
than  a  nultitadeof  similar  tooches,  I  was  long  impressed  «^ith  tbb  h^ 
iief  that  this  epithet  was  introduced  merely  to  M  up  the  measiirc  of  the 
rent;  but  havingremarked  that  early  in  Spring,  the  ^odts  and  bads  of^ 
vtosttntB  aaaumed  a  reddy  appearance  previoasly  10  throwing  out 
iheir  leaves,  I  thence  was  en/ibled  to  comprehend  what  was  the  precise 
at  of  the  leaspn  which  thePoet  intaodid  ta  dtscriW  by  vent  ruhmti, 

which 
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nrhich  he  perceived  grass  growing,  in  the  hope  of 
tiiere  finding  isheep  likewise,  has  an  equal  concep- 
tion of  the  linlcs  which  connect  the  four  natural 
relations  of  the  island,  the  grass,  the  sheep,  and 
his  own  appetite ;  but  he  falls  not  down  prosttate 
before  the  intelligent  Being  who  has  established 
them. 

Considering  man  as  an  animal,  I  know  of  no  one 
to  be  compared  with  him  in  respect  of  wretched- 
ness. First  of  all  he  is  naked,  e^cpDsed  to  insects, 
to  the  wind,  to  the  rain,  to  the  heat,  to  the  cold, 
and  laid  under  the  necessity,  in  all  countries,  of 
finding  himself  clothing.  If  his  skin  acquires  in 
time  sufficient  hardness  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the 
elements,  it  is  not  till  after  cruel  experiments  which 
sometimes  flay  him  from  top  to  toe.  He  knows 
nothing  naturally  as  other  animals  do.  If  he  wants 
to  cross  a  river,  he  must  learn  to  swim ;  nay,  he 
must  in  his  infancy  be  taught  to  walk  and  to 
speak.*  There  is  no  country  so  happily  situated 
in  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  prepare  his  food  with 
considerable  care  and  trouble.  The  banana  and  the 
bread-fruit  tree  give  him  between  the  Tropics  prb- 
visions  all  the  year  round ;  but  then  he  must  plant 
those  trees,  he  must  inclose  them  within  thorny 
fences  to  preserve  them  from  the  beasts ;  he  must 
dry  part  of  the  fruits  for  a  supply  during  the  hur- 
ricane season  ;  and  must  build  repositories  in  which 
to  lay  them  up.  Besides  those  useful  vegetables  are 
leserved  flircertainprivilegedialands alone;  fbf  over 

•Thevtor^nstnle  of  hifniitisietlvtd  fpom  th«  Latin  word^infam,  thm 
b  to  foj;  yne  who  canDot  speak. 

5  ^       ,  the 
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tbe  rest  of  the  Earth  the  culture  of  iiliinetitary 
grama  and  roots  requires  a  great  multitude  of  arts 
and  preparations.  Suppose  him  to  have  collected 
around  him  eveiy  blessing  that  his  heart  can  de^ 
sir^  the  love  and  the.  pleasure  which  flow  from 
abundance,  avarice,  thieves,  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy,  dbturb  his  enjoyment  He  must  have 
laws,  judges,  magazines,  fortresses,  confederacies, 
and  regiments,  to  protect  from  withoMt  and  from 
ivithm  his  ill-fated  corn-field.  Finally,  when  it  is 
in  his  power  to  enjoy  with  all  the  tranquillity  of  a 
sage,  langour  takes  possession  of  his  mind;  he  must 
have  comedies,  balls,  masquerades,  amusements  to 
prevent  him  from  reasoning  with  hin^self. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  Nation  could 
exist  with  the  animal  passions  simply.  The  senti- 
ments of  natural  justice,  which  are  the  basis  of 
legislation,  are  not  the  results  of  our  mutual  wants^ 
as  has  been  by  some  pretended.  Our  passions  are 
not  retrogressive ;  they  have  ourselves  aloi^e  for 
their  centre*  A  family  of  savages^  living  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  would  be  no  more  concerned  about 
the  misery  of  tbeir  neighbours  perishing  for  wanjt, 
than  we  concern  ourselves  at  Paris  to  think  that  our 
sugar  and  coffee  are  costing  Africa  rivers  of  tears. 

Season  itself,  united  to  the  passions,  would  only 
stimulate  their  ferocity  ;  for  it  would  supply  them 
with  new  arguments  long  after  their  desires  were 
gratified.  It  is,  in  most  men,  notliing  more  thai\ 
the  relation  between  beings  and  their  wants,'  that 
is  their  personal  interest.  Let  us  examine  the  ef- 
fect of  iti  combined  with  love  and  ambition^  thd 
two  tyrants  of  human  life.  .   . 

Vol.  lit  C  tet 
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Let  US  iirst  suppose  ^  state  entirety  governed  by 
Love^  such  a§  that  cm  the  banks  of  tbe  Lignoo, 
imagined  by  the  ingenious  ^Urfem9.  I  beg  leave 
to  aak,  Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  building 
iMMises  there,  and  of  labouring  the  ground  ?  Must 
we  not  suppose,  that  sueh  a  country  would 
contain  servants  whose  industry  should  compen* 
gate  the  idleness  of  their  masters?  Will  not  those 
servants  be  reduced  to  the  necessity  (^  abstaining 
fix>m  making  love,  in  ^rder  that  their  masters  may 
be  incessantly  employed  in  it  ?  B^des,  im  what 
manner  are  the  old  people  of  both  sexes  to  pass 
thdr  time?  A  fine  sjiectaclc  for  them  truly,  to  be- 
hold their  children  alwajrs  indulging  in  ^  dal«> 
liance  ef  the  tender  passion !  Would  not  such  a 
spectacle  become  to  them  a  perpetual  source  of  re«» 
gret,  of  ill-humoar,  of  jealousy,  as  it  is  among 
those  of  our  own  country?  Such  a  government, 
in  truth,  were  it  even  in  the  islands  of  the  South 
Sea,  under  groves  of  the  cocoa  and  bread-fruit 
trees,  where  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat 
and  make  love,  would  soon  be  torn  with  discord 
and  oppressed  with  languor. 

But,  on  the  supposition  that  the  principle  of  «>• 
dal  reason  were  to  oMigc  every  family  to  labour 
each  ibr  it's  own  support,  and  to  introduce  more  va- 
riety into  their  Mray  of  Kving,  by  inviting  to  it  our 
itrtsand  sciences ;  it  would  quickly  accelerate  their 
destruction.  We  must  by  no  means  depend  oa 
ever  hearing  there  any  of  those  affecting  dialogues 
which  d'Urfcius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Astrma 
and  Ctladim  ;  they  are  dictated  neither  by  animal 
love  nor  by  enlightened  reason.    Bot^  of  these 
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employ  a  very  different  logic.  When  a  Idver,  illu- 
ibinated  there  with  the  science  which  he  had  bor- 
rowed of  us,  wished  to  Inspire  his  mistress  with  a 
mutual  passion,  if  however  it  were  neeidful  to  em- 
ploy discourse  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  hel 
would  talk  to  her  of  springs,  of  masses,  of  atthlc* 
tions,  of  fermentations,  of  the  electric  spark,  and 
of  the  other  physical  causes  which  determine,  ac- 
cording to  our  modem  systems,  the  propensities  6f 
the  t^o  sexes,  and  the  movements  of  the  passibnir: 
Politicat  reasons  would  interpose,  and  affix  the  seat 
fo  their  union,  by  stipulating,  in  the  taelanchbly 
itnd  mercenary  language  of  our  contracts,  for  dow* 
fies,  maihtenances,  redemptions,  pin-monies,  po9tV 
obits.  But  the  personal  reason  of  each  contracting" 
party  would  quickly  separate  tJiem.  As  ilo6h  sts  a 
man  saw  his  *nfe  overtaken  witii  disease,  ht  woulrf 
say  to  her :  *'  My  temperament  calls  for  a  wife  who* 
**  enjoys  health,  and  constrains  me  to  abandon  you.**^ 
She  would  answer  him  undoubtedly,  itl  ordei'topre^* 
serve  consistttncy :  "  You  do  well  to  obey  the  dic- 
"  tates  of  l^ature.  I  Aould  in  like  ihannef,  have* 
"  looked  out  for  ainother  husbatid  had  ybu  beeti  itf 
**  my  place."  A  soh  would  iay  to  his"  ag^d  anrf 
declining  father :  ^*  You  begot  rite  fbf  ydnr  jilfea- 
"  duW,  it  is  thiie  that  I  should  liVefbr  m\i\iJ'  Where^ 
should  we  find  citizens  disponed  to  unite  for  main- 
takiing  the  laws  of  such  a  Society  ?  Wh€fre  flntf 
soldfert  disposed  to  meet  death  iii  dfefence  of  it,  and? 
a  magistrate  who  would  tmdeitake  to  govern  itr  f 
say  nothing  of  ati  infinite  number  of  other  disor- 
ders, which  follow  in  the  train  of  that  blind  atid^ 
beadstrong  passion,  even  when  directed  by  cooF 
and  dispassionate  reason.  ^t....,GoogfI^ 
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.  If;  on  the  other  hand,  a  Nation  were  under  the 
dominion  of  ambition  solely,  it  would  come  still 
sooner  to  destruction ;  either  from  external  ene- 
mies, or  by  means  of  it's  own  citizens.    It  is,  first, 
difficult  to  imagine  how  it  could  be  reduced  to 
form,  under  the  authority  of  one  Legislator,  for 
how  can  we  conceive  the  possibility  of  ambitious 
men  voluntarily  submitting  to  another  man?  Those 
Vfho  have  united  them,  as  RomuluSy  Mahomet^  and. 
all  founders  of  Nations,  have  commanded  atten- 
tioc^  and.pbedience  only  by  speaking  in  the  name 
of  the  Deitv.  But  supposing  this  union  by  what- 
ever means  accomplished,  Could  such  an  associa- 
tion ever  be  happy  ?  Let  Historians  extol  conquer- 
ing Rome  ever  so  highly,  Is  it  credible  that  her 
citizens  then  deserved  the  appellation  of  fortunate? 
What,  while  they  were  spreading  terror  over  the 
Globe,  and  causing  floods  of  tears  to  flow,  were 
there  at  Rome  no  hearts  oppressed  with  terror,  and 
^0  eye  overflowing  for  the  loss  of  a  son,  of  a  father, 
of  a  husband,  of  a  lover  ?  Were  the  slaves,  who 
constituted  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  her  inha- 
bitants, were  they  happy  ?  Was  the  General  of  the 
Roman  army  himself  liappy^  crowned  with  laurels 
as  he  was,  and  mounted  on  a  triumphal  car,  around 
\^hichy  in  conformity  to  a  military  law,  his  own 
soldiers  were  singing  songs  in  which  his  faults  were 
exposed,  to  prevent  his  waxing  proud  and  forget- 
ting himself?   And  when  Providence  pennitted 
Pauhu  Emilius  to  triumph  over  a  King  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians,, and  his  poor  children,  who  stretched 
out  their  little  hands  to  the  J^oipan  People  to  ex- 
cite compassion,  it  was  so  ordered  that  the  cou^ 

queror 
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queror  should  at  that  vetry  season  suffer  the  loss  of 
bis  own  children,  that  no  one  might  be  allowed  to 
triumph  with  impunity  over  the  tears  of  Mankind. 

This  very  People,  however,  so  disposed  to  pur- 
sue their  OAvn  glory  through  tlie  Calamity  of  others; 
were  obliged,  in  order  to  dissemble  the  horror  of  it, 
to  veil  the  tears  of  the  Nations  with  the  interest 
of  theGrods,  as  we  disguise  with  fire  the  flesh  of  the 
animals  which  is  to  serve  for  food.  Rome,  follow- 
ing the  order  of  destiny,  was  to  become  at  length 
the  capital  of  the  World.  She  armed  her  ambition 
with  a  celestial  reason,  m  order  to  render  her  vic- 
torious over  powers  the  most  formidable,  and  to 
curb  by  means  6f  it  the  ferocity  of  her  own  citizens, 
by  inuring  them  to  the  practice  of  subUme  virtue. 
What  would  they  have  become,  had  they  given 
themselves  up  without  restraint  to  that  furious  in- 
stinct? They  would  have  resembled  the  savages  of 
America,  who  burn  their  enemies  alive,  and  devour 
their  flesh  still  streaming  with  blood.  This  Rome 
at  last  experienced,  when  her  Religion  presented 
no  longer  any  thing  to  her  enlightened  inhabitants 
except  unmeaning  imagery.  Then  were  seen  the 
two  passions  natural  to  the  heart  of  Man,  ambition 
and  love,  inviting  to  a  residence  within  her  walls 
the  luxury  of  Asia,  the  corruptive  arts  of  Greece, 
proscriptions,  murders,  poisonings,  conflagrations, 
and  giving  her  up  a  prey  to  barbarous  Nations. 
The  Theutat^  of  the  Grants  then  issuing  from  th 
forests  of  the  North,  and  arriving  at  the  Capitol, 
made  the  Roman  Jupiter  to  tremble  in  his  turn. 

Our  reasom  of  state  are  in  modem  times  less  sub* 
ttme,  but  are  not  for  that  less  fatal  to  the  repose 
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of  Mankind,  of  which  a  judgment  may  U  fotv^  ^ 
l^y  the  wars  of  Europe,  which  are  continually 
disturbing  t^he  Globe.  A  Nation  delivered  up  to 
it>  p2($9ions,  and  to  simple  reasons  of  state,  would 
speedily  accumulate  upon  itself  all  the  miseries 
incident  Ho  humanity;  but  Providence  haii  im* 
planted  in  the  breast  of  Man  a  sentiment  which 
serves  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  weight  of  these, 
by  directing  his  desires  far  beyond  the  objects  of 
this  World ;  the  sentiment  I  mean  is  that  of  the 
existence  of  the  Deitt.  Man  is  not  Man  because 
he  is  a  reasonable  aiuma],  but  because  he  is  a  reli- 
gious  animal* 

It  is  remarked  by  Cicero  and  Plutarch^  that, 
there  was  not  a  single  People  known  up  to  their 
time,  amo^g  whom  there  were  no  traces  of  religion 
to  be  found.    The  sentiment  of  Djjtv  is  natursd 
to  Man.     It  is  that  illumination  which  St.  John 
denominates  the  true  Light  which  Hghteth  every 
J^an  that  cometh  into  the  fVorUL  1  find  great  &ult 
with  certain  modem  Authors,  and  even  some  o€ 
them  Missionaries,  for  having  asserted  that  cer^ 
tai9  Nations  were  destitute  of  all  sense  of  Peitt, 
This  is  in  my  apprehension  the  blackest  of  calum- 
nies with  which' a  Nation  can  be  bran^^d,  |;^cause 
it  of  course  entirely  strips  them  o^  the  existence 
of  every  virtue ;  and  if  su^h  a  Nation  betrays  any 
^  appearance  of  virt\^,  it  can  only  be  lender  the  ifl>- 
puljse  of  the  most  abomin^We  of  vipesj  which  is 
hypocrisy:  for  tbc^c  can  be  no  virtu?  diatiijpt 
from  Religion,    But  there  is  not  a  »inglp  on?  of 
those  inconsiderate  Writers,  whp  does  not  at  1;be 
ma^  ^ime  l^ms^lf  %iiish  lh«  means  qf  re^utin^ 
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bj»  Mm  impmtatioii ;  for  some  of  them  ackuowkcige 
iMt  the«e  very  athei^tii^  Nations  eo  eertain  days 
]Npes<u^  hoii¥i|^  t^  the  Moon ;  or  tliat  they  latire 
ioto  the  woods  tp  perfef  oi  certain  ceremoaies,  the 
kftowledge  of  whiqh  they  carefuHy  cmaeal  froa^ 
aftrangers. 

Father  Gobkn^  among  others  in  hia  History  of 
the  MariaMies  Islaodf,  aftef  havuig  afiinnec^  that 
tjbek  inhabitants  had  no  knowledge  of  any  Deity, 
and  discovered  not  tiie  slif^iletl^  idea  ef  &di* 
fffm^  teUs  us  insiied4ately  afteri  t^at  they  jNra^e- 
tise  iiiTocatimi  of  the  dead,,  to  whots  ^y  giv?e 
the  appellation  of  amti^t  whose  skulls  they  pre^ 
serve  in  their  houses,  anjel  to  which;  they  aseribe 
the  power  of  eootrofitng  the  eleaiients,  of  chang- 
ing |:he  seasons,  and  of  realtoting  health ;  that 
they  are  persuaded  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
aad  acknowledge  a  Paradise  and  a  UelL  Such 
opinioils  clearly  demonstrate  that  they  have  ideaa 
of  the  Deity. 

All  Nations  have  the  senti«ient  of  the  eKidlence 
of  Gea> ;  not  tha«  they  aU  raise  .themselves  to 
Him  a^r  tib^  mauner  of  a  N^iwton  and  a  Socrates^ 
in  contemplation  of  the  general  harmony  of  his 
Worksi  but.  by  dwtjyiifig  on  those  i^  his  henefita 
which  interest  them  the  most  The  Ixidian  of 
Pem  ivorshipd  the  Sun ;  hfi  of  Bengal,  the  Ganges^ 
wh^  fertilizes  his  plaina;  the  blade  lolof,  the 
Ocean,  which  eools  his  shores ;  the  ^amo'i&de  of 
the  Norths  the  min-d^r  which  feeds  him.  .The 
irnpdeiing  Iroquois  denuuids  o^  the  Spirite  whicb^ 
{URside  qver  Uie  lakes  and  tfae  forests  plentiful 
finUng  and  hunting  seasons*    Many  Nations  wor- 
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ship  their  Kings.  There  is  not  one  of  them  wfajd)^- 
in  .order  to  render  more  dear  to  men  those  august 
dispettsers  of  their  felicity,  have  not  called  in  the 
intervention  of  some  Divinity  for  the  purpose  of 
consecrating  their  origin.  Such  are  in  general 
the  Gods  of  the  Nations:  but  when  the  passions 
interpose,  and  darken  among  them  this  divine  la* 
stioct,  and  blend  with  it  either  the  madness  of 
anobition,  or  the  seduction  of  voluptuousness,  you 
b^old  them  prostrating  themselves  before  seN 
pents,  crocodiles,  and  other  gods  too  abominable 
to  be '  mentioned.  You  behold  them  ofiering  in 
sacrifice  the  blood  of  their  enemies  and  the  vir- 
ginity of  their  daughters.  Such  is  the  character 
of  a  People,  such  is  it  s  religion.  Mai^  is  carried 
along  by  this  cefostial  impulse  so  irresistibly, 
that  when  he  ceases  to  take  the  Deitt  for  his 
model,  he  never  fails  to  make  on?  after  his  own 
image; 

There  are  therefore  two  powers  in  Man,  the  on© 
animal,  the  other  divine.  The  first  is  incessantly 
giving  him  the  sentiment  of  his  wretchedness; 
the  second  constantly  awakening  in  him  that  of 
his  own  excellence :  and  from  their  conflicts  are 
produced  the  varieties  and  the  contradictions  of 
human  life. 

By  means  of  the  sentiment  of  our  wretchedness 
it  is  that  we  beccwne  alive  to  every  thing  which 
presents  to  us  the  idea  of  asylum  and  protection, 
of  ease-  and  accommodation.  Hence  it  is  that 
most  men  cherish  the  thought  of  calm  retreats,  of 
abundance,  and  of  all  the  blessings  which  bounti- 
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fill  Nature  has  provided  on  the  Earth  to  supply 
our  wants.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  gave  to 
Love  the  chains  of  Hymtn^  in  order  that  man 
might  one  day  find  the  companion  of  his  pains  in 
that  of  his  pleasures ;  and  that  children  might  be 
insured  of  the  assistance  of  their  parents.  It  is  this 
which  renders  the  warm  and  ea$y  tradesman  so 
eager  after  relations  of  court-intrigues,  of  battles, 
and  descriptions  of  tempests,  because  dangers  ex- 
ternal and  distant  increase  internal  happiness  and 
security.  This  sentiment  frequently  mingles  with 
the  moral  affections :  it  looks  for  support  in  friend- 
ship, and  for  encouragement  in  commendation.  It 
is  this  whicli  renders  us  attentive  to  the  promises 
of  the  ambitious  man,  when  wje  are  eager  to  fol- 
low him  like  slaves,  seduced  by  the  ideas  of  pro- 
tection with  which  he  amuses  us.  ThusKhe  sen- 
timent of  our  wretchedness  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  bonds  of  political  society,  though  it  at- 
taches us  to  the  Earth. 

The  sentiment  of  Deity  impels  us  to  a  contrary 
direction*  It  was  this  which  conducted  Love  to 
the  altar,  and  dictated  to  the  lips  of  the  Lover  the 

^  Whenever  any  one  has  lost  this  first  ofharmouies  mil  the  others  fol- 
low it.  Does  it  not  well  deserve  to  be  remarked,  that  all  the  Writings 
oT  Atheists  are  insufferably  dry  and  oninterestiiig  ?  Tbey  sometinaet 
fill  you  with  astonisfanieat,  i)ut  sever  do  they  touch  the  heart.  Thej 
o^it  caricatures  only,  or  gigantic  ideas.  They  are  totally  destitiita 
of  order,  of  proportion,  of  sensibility.  I  do  not  exempt  from  this  cen- 
sure any  one  except  the  poem  of  Lucretius,  But  this  very  exception, 
at  fa^s  heen  said  before,  only  confirms  the  truth  of  mi^  obsei^ation ;  for 
when  this  Poet  wished  to  please^  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity 
of  introducing  Deity,  as  is  evidept  from  his  exordium,  which  commences 
with  that  beautiful  apostrophe :  Aima  Venus,  ^c.  Every  where  else, 
when  he  sets  about  a  display  of  the  Philosophy  of  Epkumst  his  insipi- 
i'ttj  becomqi  absolutely  insupportable,  r^     ^  t 
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.first  vovs  of  fidelity ;  it  devoted  the  first  chiMrw 
to  HcaveDi  while  as  yet  there  wa«  no  such  thing 
as  political  law ;  it  rendered  Love  sublime,  and 
Friendship  generous ;  with  one  hand  it  succoured 
the  miserablei  and  opposed  the  o(her  to  tyrants; 
it  became  the  moving  principle  of  generosity  and 
of  every  virtue.  Satisfied  with  the  conscipusness^ 
(^  having  deserved  well  of  Mankind^  it  nobly 
disdained  the  reconipence  of  applause.  When  it 
ahewed  itselP  in  arts  and  sciences,  it  became  the 
inefiable  charm  which  transported  us  in  contem-» 
platiog  them :  the  moment  it  withdrew  irom  thenv 
languor  succeeded.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  con- 
fers immortality  on  the  men  of  genius  who  disco- 
ver to  us  in  Nature  new  relations  of  intelligence. 

When  these  two  sentiments  happen  to  cross  each 
other,  that  is,  when  we  attach  the  divine  instinct 
to  perishable  objects,  and  the  animid  instinct  to 
things  divine,  our  life  becomes  agitated  by  con* 
tradictory  passions.  This  is  the  cause  of  those  in- 
numerable frivolous  hopes  and  fears  with  which 
men  are  tormented.  My  fortune  is  made,  says  one^ 
I  have  enough  to  last  me  for  ever;  and  to-morrow 
he  drops  into  the  grave.  How  wretched  am  I ! 
says  another,  I  am  undone^br  ever ;  and  death  is 
at  the  door  to  deliver  him  from  aU  his  woe&  We 
^are  bound  down  to  lifis,  said  Michael  Montaigne^ 
hy  the  merest  toys ;  by  a  glass :  yes,  and  wherefore? 
Because  the  sentiment  of  immortality  is  impressed 
on  that  glass.  If  life  and  death  frequently  appear 
insupportable  to  men,  it  is  because  they  associate 
the  sentiment  of  their  end  with  that  of  deaths 
and  the  sentiment  of  infinity  with  that  of  life* 

Go^ortals, 
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^r^1«i  if  you  wish  to  live  liappy,  and  to  die  in 
coqiposure)  do  not  let  your  law«  <^er  vrolepce  ta 
tho^e  of  Nature.  Consider  that  at  deaths  all  the 
trouUes  of  the  animal  come  |o  a  period ;  the  crav^ 
ings  of  the  body,  diseases^  persecutiom,  calaainicfl^ 
slavery  of  ereiy  kind,  the  rude  combats  of  a»iCt 
passions  with  hhnself,  and  with  others.  .  Consider 
that  ^t  death,  all  the  enjoyments  of  a  moral  being 
conomence ;  the  rewards  of  virtue,  and  of  the  slight* 
est  acts  of  jusiice  and  of  hui^anity,  undervalued 
per^ps  or  d^pised  by  the  World,  but  which  havo 
vx  some  measure  brought  us  nearer,  while  we  were 
upon  the  Earth,  to  a  Being  righteous  and  etemaL 

When  these  two  instincts  unite  in  the  same 
place,  they  <!onfer  upon  us  ilie  highest  pleasure  of 
which  our  nature  is  susceptible ;  for  in  that  case 
our  two  natures,  if  I  nuay  thus  express  myseU^  ea- 
joy  at  once.**  I  am  going  to  trace  a.  slight  sketcl^  . 
of  the  combination  of  their  harmonies ;  after  which 
we  shall  pursue  the  tra^k  of  the  celestial  sentiment 
which  is  natural  to  us,  as  manif<;sted  in  our  most 
ordinary  sensations. 

Let  me  suppose  you  then.  Reader,  disgusted,  and 
wearied  out  with  the  disorders  of  Society,  in  search^ 
of  some  happy  spot  toward  the  extremity  of  Africa^ 
on  which  the  foot  of  European  never  alighted. 
Sailing  along  the  Mediterranean^  yojur  vessel  isk 
tossed  by  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  and.ship<». 

*  To  these  two  iifstincts  may  be  referred  all  the  sensations  of  lif^ 
which  frequently  seem  to  be  contnidictory.  For  example^  if^habit  anA 
i^nr^lry  heagroeahle  to.ui^  it  if  thathai^it  ^vfip  us  conSdeAoe  resp^cl« 
ipg  our. physical  selations,  which  are  always  the  same ;  and  norelty  pco- 
iDtses  new  points  of  view  to  oar  divine  instinct,  which  is  ever  aiming  at 
{j^it  esleaiioa  ofi^'s  enj^iyiMi^ts. 
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wrecked  upon  a  rock,  just  as  it  is  beginning  to 
grow  dark.  TlirOugh  the  favour  of  Heaven  you 
scramble  safe  to  land  :  you  flee  for  shelter  to  a 
grotto,  rendered  visible  by  the  glare  of  the  light- 
ning, at  the  bottom  of  a  little  valley.  There,  retired 
to  the  covert  of  this  asylum,  you  hear  alt  night  long 
the  thunder  roaring,  and  the  rain  descending  in 
torrents.  At  day-break  you  discover  behind  you 
an  amphitheatre  of  enormous  rocks,  perpendicu- 
larly steep  as  a  wall.  Froln  their  bases,  here  and 
there  start  out  clumps  of  fig-trees,  covered  over 
vith  white  and  purple  fruit,  and  tufts  of  carobs 
loaded  with  brown  pods ;  their  summits  are  crown- 
ed with  pines,  w^ild  olive-trees,  and  cypresses  bend- 
ing under  the  violence  of  the  winds.  The  echoes 
of  these  rocks  repeat  in  the  air  the  confused  howl- 
ing of  the  tempest,  and  the  hoarse  noise  of  the 
raging  Sea,  perceptible  to  the  eye  at  a  distance. 
But  the  little  valley  where  you  are  is  the  abode  of 
tranquillity  and  repose.  In  it's  mossy  declivities 
the  sea-lark  builds  her  nest,  and  on  these  solitary 
strands  the  mavis  expects  the  ceasing  of  the  storm. 
By  this  time  the  first  fires  of  Aurora  are  length- 
ening over  the  flowery  stachys,  and  over  the  violet 
beds  of  the  thyme  which  clothe  the  swelling  hil- 
locks. The  brightening  rays  disclose  to  view,  on 
the  summit  of  an  adjoining  eminence,  a  cottage 
overshadowed  with  trees.  Out  of  it  issue  a  shep- 
herd, his  wife,  and  his  daughter,  who  take  the  path 
t^at  leads  to  the  grotto,  with  vases  and  baskets  on 
their  heads.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  your  distress 
which  attracts  these  good  people  toward  you.  They 
are  provided  with  ^re,  fruits,  bread,  wine,  clothing. 
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for  3rour  ^relief*  They  vie  with  each  other  in  ren- 
dering you  the  offices  of  hospitality.  The  \vants  <^ 
the  body  being  satisfied,  tlK)se  of  the  mind  begin 
to  call  for  gratification.  Your  eye  eagerly  m  anders 
along  the  surface  of  the  deep,  and  you  are  enquir- 
ing within  yourself,  '*  On  wTiat  part  of  the  World 
"  am  I  thrown  }^  The  shepherd  perceives  your 
anxiety,  and  removes  it,  addressing  you  in  these 
words:  ^^  That  distant  island  which  you  see  to  the 
*'  North  is  My  cone.  There  is  Delos  a  little  to  the 
*'  left,  and  Pajos  directly  in  front.  That  in  which 
*'  we  are  is  IS^axos;  you  are  on  that  very  part  of 
^'  the  island  where  Ariadne  was  formerly  abandon- 
"  ed  by  Theseus.  It  was  on  that  long  bank  of  white 
'*  sand  which  projects  below  into  the  Sea,  that  she 
'*  passed  the  days,  with  her  eyes  ri vetted  on  that 
"  point  of  the  Horizon  where  the  vessel  of  her 
**  faithless  lover  at  length  ceased  to  be  visible :  and 
••  into  this  very  grotto  where  you  now  are,  she  re- 
*'  tired  at  night  to  mourii  over  his  departure.  To 
"  the  right,  between  these  two  little  hills,  on  the 
'^  top  of  which  you  behold  some  confused  ruins, 
"  stood  a  flourishing  city  named  Naxos.  It's  fe- 
"  male  inhabitants,  touched  with  the  misfortunes 
"  of  the  daughter  of  Minos^  resorted  hither  to  look 
V  for  her,  and  to  comfort  her.  They  endeavoured 
**  at  first  to  divert  her  attention  by  amusing  con- 
"  versation ;  but  nothing  could  give  her  pleasure 
'*  but  the  name  and  the  recollection. of  her  beloved 
'*  Theseus.  Tliese  damsels  then  counterfeited  let- 
"  lers  from  that  Hero,  breathing  the  tenderest  affec- 
•^  tion,  and  addressed  to  Ariadne.  They  flew  to 
''  deliver  them  to  her,   and  said,  Take  comfort, 

•'  beautiful 
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••bcaatifht  Ariadne.  Tktuus  will  so6h  tetin!!; 
••  Tkesens  thinks  of  nothing  but  you.  Jfiddne^  in 
**  an  ecstasy  of  delight,  read  the  tetters^  and  with 
"  a  trembling  hand  hastened  tq  anafwer  them.  The 
•*  Naxian  gfris  took  charge  of  her  aMwers,  and 
"promised  to  hive  them  speedily  conveyed  to 
•*  Theseus.  In  this  manner  they  aiilosed  her  grief. 
**  But  when  they  perceived  that  th*  sight  of  the 
*•  Sea  plunged  her  more  and  more  into  melancholy, 
•*  they  decoyed  her  into  those  extensive  groves 
**  which  you  observe  below  in  the  plain.  There 
**  they  invented  every  species  of  festivity  that  conlcl 
•^Ittll  her  fcmd  regret  to  rest.  Sometimes  tliey 
"  formed  around  her  coral  dances,  and  represented 
**  by  the  linking  cff  their  hands,  the  various  wind- 
^  ings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  out  of  which  by 
••  her  aid  escaped  the  happy  Thescus^:  sometime* 
•*  tliey  aflfeeted  to  put  to  death  the  terrible  Jifiwo- 
•*  tiksr.  The  heart  of  Airkiint  expanded  to  the 
**  perception  of  jojr  at  the  sight  of  representations 
••  which  called  to  her  remembrance  the  power  of" 
•*her  fether,  the  glory  of  her  lover,  and  the 
•*  triumph  of  her  own  charms,  which  had  repaired 
•*  the  destiny  of  Athens :  but  when  the  winA  con- 
•*  veyed  to  her  ear,  thfbugh  the  music  of  the  tabor 
**  and  of  the  ftute,  the  distant  noise  of  the  billows 
•*  breaking  on  the  shore  from  which  she  saw  the 
*  cruel  Th^eus  take  hi|  departure^  she  turned  her 
^  face  towards  the  Sea  and  began  to  weep.  Thus 
"  the  N^xians  were  made  sensible  that  unfortunate 
**  love  can  find,  in  the  very  hp  of  gaiety,  the  means 
^  of  embittering  it's  anguish;  and  that  the  rccol* 
•*  lection  of  pain  is  to  be  lost  only  by  losing  that  of 

(^^j)leasttre. 
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^  pleasure.  They  endeavoured  therefore  to  remove 
*'  Ariadne  from  scenes  and  sounds  which  were  con- 
•*  tinnally  recalKng  the  idea  of  her  loven  They  per- 
"  suaded  her  to  visit  their  city,  where  they  provided 
**  forher  magnificent  banquets,  in  superb  apartments 
**  raised  on  columns  of  granite.  Into  these  no  male 
^'  was  permitted  to  enter,  and  no  noise  from  with-. 
^  out  cottM  make  itself  heard.  They  had  taken 
"  care  to  cover  the  pavement,  the  walls,  the  doors, 
*'  and  the  windows,  with  the  richest  tapestry,  oa 
**  which  were  represented  meadows,  vineyards,  and 
^'enchantmg  solitudes.  A  thousand  lamps  and 
**  torches  dazzled  the  eye.  They  made  Ariadne 
*^  seat  herself  in  the  midst  of  them  on  cushions; 
"  they  placed  a  coronti;  of  ivy,  with  its  black  clus- 
"  ters,  upon  her  flaxen  hair,  and  around  her  pale 
**  forehead ;  then  they  arranged  at  her  feet  urns  of 
*' alabaster  replenished  with  the  choicest  wines; 
"  they  poured  them  out  into  cups  of  gold,  which 
"  they  presented  to  her,  8aying,Drink,  lovely  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Minos ;  this  island  produces  the  richest  prc- 
**  sents  of  Bacchus.  Drink,  wine  'dissipates  care. 
*'  Ariadne^  with  a  smile,  suffered  herself  to  be  per-* 
''  suaded:  In  a  little  time  the  roses  of  health  re* 
*'  appeared  on  her  countenance,  and  a  report  was, 
^'  immediately  spread  over  Naxos  that  Bacchus  was 
"  come  to  therelief  of  the  mistress  (^.Theseus.  The 
^  inhabitants,  transported  with  Joy,  reared  a  temple 
"  to  that  god,  of  which  you  still  see  sopie  column^ 
^  and  the  frontispiece  on  that  rock  in  the  midst  of 
"  the  waves.  But  wine  only  added  fuel  to  the  love 
*  of  Ariadne.  She  gradually  pined  away,  a  victim 
"  to-  her  sad  regrets,  and  even  to  her  %nd  bopes^ 
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^  See  there,  at  the  extremity  of  thfs  valley,  on  i 
**  little  hillock  covered  with  marine-wormwood,  is 
**  her  tomb,  and  her  statue  still  looking  toward  tha 
**  Sea.  You  can  scarcely  now  distinguish  in  it  the 
•*  figure  of  a  female  ;  but  there  is  even  now  dia-» 
•*  cernible  in  it  the  restless  attitude  of  a  lover.  This 
^*  monument,  %s  well  as  every  other  of  the  country, 
*^  has  been  mutilated  by  time,  and  still  more  by  the 
'^  hand  of  barbarians ;  but  the  memory  of  suffering 
"  virtue  is  not,  on  the  Earth,  at  the  mercy  of  ty- 
•*  rants.  The  tomb  of  Ariadne  is  in  the  possession 
**  of  the  Turks,  and  her  crown  is  planted  among 
^  the  stars.  As  for  us,  escaped  from  the  notice  of 
"  the  powersof  this  world,  by  means  of  our  very  ob* 
**  scurity,  we  have  through  the  good wss  of  Heaven 
^  found  liberty  at  a  distance  from  the  Great,  and 
'*  happiness  in  a  desert.  Stranger,  if  yon  are  stiU 
**  capable  of  being  affected  by  the  blessings  olf  Na^ 
*'  ture,  it  is  in  your  power  to  share  them  with  us/' 

At  this  recital,  the  gentle  tears  of  humanity 
trickle  down  the  cheeks  of  his  spouse,  and  of  his 
youthful  daughter,  as  she  breathes  a  sigh  to  tlie 
memory  of  Ariadne;  and  I  greatly  doubt  whether 
an  Atheist  himself,  who  acknowledges  nothing  else 
in  Nature  but  the  Laws  of  matter  and  of  motioir, 
could  be  insensible  to  those  present  correspondent 
cies,  and  those  ancient  recollections 

Voluptuous  men !  Greece  alone,  you  tell  me,  pre* 
^ntnts  scenes  and  points  of  view  so  tenderly  affecting* 
^mi/neaccordingly  has  a  place  in  every  garden;  ArU 
adne  presents  herself  to  view  in  every  collection  of 
painting,  from  the  turret  of  your  own  castle,  throw 

YOU» 
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yo»r  eye  over  the  plains  below.  As  the  prdspcct 
gradually  extrads,  it  terminates  in  an  lK)rizon  muck 
mote  beauttfttl  than  that  of  desolated  Greece^  Your 
apartment  is  more  commodious  than  a  grotto,  and 
yonrsophas  much  softer  than  the  turf.  Theundala« 
tion  and  the  ninntauring  sound  of  your  flowery  mea^ 
liows  are  mere  grateful  to  the  sense  than  those  6f^e 
billows  of  the  Mediterranean.  Your  money  and  fott 
own  gardens  can  supply  you  with  greater  variety  of 
the  choicest  wines  and  fruits  than  all  the  islandkof 
the  Archipelago  could  produce.  Would  you  blend 
with  these  delights  that  of  Deity  p'Behold  on  yondi^ 
hill,  that  small  patish*church  encircled  by  aged  elmsi 
Among  the  young  women  who  thereassembte,  under 
its  rustic  portico,  there  may  be  undoubtedly  some 
forlorn  Ariadne^  betrayed  by  a  faithless  lorer.^  She 


*  There  are  in  our  own  plains  joung  females  much  more  cespectal>l# 
fttan  Ariadne,  to  whom  our  Histdrians,  who  make  such  a  paHtde  of  vi('> 
we»  1^7  tu>  manner  of  atttntion.  A  panoti  of  my  aoqdakitancc  observe 
^  one  Sunda/y  at  the  gate  af^a  comitrf<hmtchx  a  young  woman  at 
prater,  quite  alone,  while  thej  were  chanting  vespers  within*  As  h« 
remsuucd  some  time  in  the  place,  he  ohserved  for  several  Sundays  sue* 
Jcssivcly,  that  same  joang  womaki,  who  never  once  etiterod  the  diiirdi 
daoag  the  aerviae.  Beiag  mighdlj  struck  with  thiksiugiilaNtj  of  beha^ 
vioar,  he  iiiqnired  into  the  meaning  of  it  at  some  others  of  the  femala 
feasants,  who  answered  him  Uiat  it  must  be  her  Own  will  mereljr  timt 
determined  her  to  stopiti  the  poTch^  aa  they  Vntm  of  toothing  that  should 
pvcvaut  her  going  ia»  addiag^  ^t  tbej  had  frequendy  orged  her  tp  ao 
compaoj  thtm  but  in  vain.  At  last,  desirous  uf  having  the  soliitioa  bi 
this  mvstery,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  young  womab  herself  whose 
conduct  appeared  to  him  so  very  ettraordloary.  She  Appeared  at  ^rst 
sMewhat  tliscanoerted,  but  presently  collecting  oournge*  ''Sir,*'  said  she, 
**  I  had  a  lover,  wbo  took  advantage  of  mj  frailty,  I  becarpe  pr%nant« 
''and  my  lover  falling si<;k,  died,  without  making  me  his  ^ife.  It  is  my 
"  desbe,  that  a  voluntary  eichision  from  churdi  for  life  should  scrt  c  as 
^   ^aome  atonement  for  my  fault,  and  us  a  warning  to  my  cumpanions/r 
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h  Aotmai^jeofiparbifebMltQfUvkigfleibaiid  bloody 
liieiiA  nat  a  Qi^ek  but  a  Frewh-vomai) ;  she  i^ not 
cm/orted  but:  iMufa^  by  bet  comfiaiuflM.  Visit 
bcff humb)« abmki ^md spothher anguish.  Ok) good 
ioilbU  liie^  whioh  ia  paMiog^away  witb  \kc  rapiiHtjr 
qf  A  tarcent  Bo  good,  ifot  ooft :  ol  oatoftatooD^ 
mid, by  the  hands  of  a  stranger;  but  for  fbe sake 
of  lieaven^  and  wiUi  your  own  hand.  The  fruit  of 
tirtue  loses  its  flavour,  when  gathered:  by  another^ 
a»4  not  ygurself..  AhJ  if  ymi;  would,  in  peosoo, 
speak  an  encouiaging  w!0Td  to  ber,  under  thai Joful 
of  <kpressbja  i  ilby  your  sympathjr  you  naise  her  in 
beri  OMrn  esteem,  ^u  wiUpeoceiMe  hoiy,  undera^sens* 
of  your  goodnrsa,  herfiorehead  is  o^ersp^ead  with  a 
bhi^,  her  eyes  sufibsedi  with  tears^  hen  coavulsi%'Q 
bpa  move  without  speaking  and  her  hearty  lon^ 
oppressed  with  shame,  expand  to  the  approach  of 
a  comforter,  as  to  the  sentiment  of  theDEixr^ 
t[ou  will  then  perceire  it)  thehuoitm  figure^  touches 
AlT'  beyond,  i^  feocb  o£  the  ohtsds  of  Greeoei  wA 
the  pencil  of  a  Van  Dyk.  The  felicity  of  an  un- 
fortunate young  woman  will  cost  you  much  less 
than,  the  statue  of  Artaduct:  aod  instead  of  giviiigi 
celebrity  to  the  name  of  an  artist  in  your  hotel, 
ibr  a  few  years,  this  will  immortalfze  your  own^^ 
and  cause  it  tp  last  long  after  you  are  gone  from, 
hence,  every  time  she  says  to  her  compaiuons  and 
to  her  children  :  "  It  was  a  god  who  came  to  suc- 
cour me  in  the  day  of  my  distress/ 

"We  now  proceed  to  trace  the  instinct  of  Divini-  ' 
ty  in  our  physical  sensations,  and  shall  conclude 
this  Study  by  the  sentiments  of  the  soul  which 

are* 
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tte  pttrely  Intellectual    Thtls  yre  shzU  atteittpt  to 
convey  a  i%iint  idea  of  the  ilattiref  Of  MaA; 

of  ]?HYSlCAt  stlr#A,fK)5r«. 
All  the  physical!  isensations  aft  kv  themselves  so 
many  testimonies  of  our  i^lsery^    If  mai^  »  so 
sensible  to  the  pleasure  of  th^  tbu<tlvit  is  tecau^e 
be  is  naked  all  his  body  oven     He  is  under  the 
necessity,  in  order  to  dotho  himself/  of  stripping 
the  quftdi^ped^  the  plant^  and  the  Worm;    If  al- 
most all  viegetablet  and  animals  iveMd^unvbereoti^ 
tribu^H  to  supply  him  with  fbdd^'  it  O^hetm^k  he 
is  oblige<j^  to  employ  a  g*eaX  deal  ofi  eook^3^»  and 
mff^  coiAbmatidns,  id  pr]«pa>kig'  his-  aliiftenffei; 
Nata»'hasf  treated  him  withf^  taoch  *V«rityj  for 
he  in  the  only  one  of  anlWials  for*  the  Waht«  of 
which'  she  has  made  no*  immediate' ^rovJsttn*  Out 
philosbphers  ha^  tidt  suiBci^iltiy  r<*fle)S«^  on' t]iis 
perple*ittg  distitidtion.     Mow!  a  wo^rw  ^rbvidfed 
with  it's  augur  ot  it&^file;  tie'ins«d«^  dht^^into 
fift  ifi'tfie  midst  of  a^profuisioii  o^  ftuie  proper  fbr 
his  subiistance ;  h6  fej^-  ind'byffndsr  in  himwlf  the 
tntatit  of  spinnitfg  and  weaving'  hiS  d^n- garment ; 
after  thati  hetyaittforttts  Himsdfirfte^tf  gaudy  but- 
terfly,  and  ranges  ■  uncontrouled,  abatiidoilittgf  hftfl* 
sdftto  all  the  delights  of  love,  and  rtf-perpefiiaiittg 
hisspcciesr  itrithont  anxiety,  tfrid'witliout  i^morfee} 
whereas'  the  son  of  a  king  is-  born  cttrt plfetefy  hak<. 
cd' amidst  teats  and  groans;  staridingifl  need'a'tt 
hf»  life  long  of  fht  assistance  of  another;  ixtidkt 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  unremlttingfcoil^ 
flict  with  his  own  species,  from  within,  or  from 
without,  and  frequently  finding  in  himsdf  liismost 
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formidable  enemy  !  Of  a  truth,  unless  we  are  all 
only  children  of  dust,  it  would  be  a  thousand  • 
times  befter  to  enter  upon  existence  under  the 
form  of  an  insect,  than  under  that  of  an  Emperor. 
But  man  has  been  abandoned  to  the  most  abject 
misery  only  th^t  he  may  have  uninterrupted  re- 
course to  the  first  of  powers. 

Of  ike  Seme  of  Tasting. . 

There  is  no  qi^g  physical  sensation  but  what 
awakefls  in  m$n  aome  sentiment  of  the  Peity. 

To  begin  wijh  the  grossest  of  all  our  senses,  that 
whicji  relates  to  eating  and  drinking ;  all  Nations, 
in,the  savage  state,  have  entertained  the  belief  that 
the  Divinity fhad  need  to  support  lif^^by  the^ame 
means  tliat  Riep  do:  hence  in  all  religions  the  orj* 
gin  of  sacrific^e.  Hepce  also  has  farther  proceed* 
cd,  in  jnapy  .nations^  jthe  custom  of  placing  viands 
on  the :  tombs  af  the  deafl.  The  wives,  of  tfee  Ame* 
fKS^n  savagesjcxtend  jthisjnfirjc  of  solicitude  eyen 
to  infants  who  die  upon  the  breast  After  haying 
bestowed  upon  them,  the  right  of  sepulture,  tliey 
come^nce  a  day  for  seyer^  weeks,  and  press  from 
the  Bipple  a  few  drops  of  milk  upop  the  grave  of 
the  departed  suckling.*  Thjs  is  positively  aifHrmed 
by  the  Jesuit  Cbarlcvoir,  who  was  frequently  an 
eye-witness  of  the  fact.  Thus  the  sentiment  of 
Deity,  and  that  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
are  interwoven  with  our  affections  the  most  com- 
pletely animal,  and  especially  with  maternal  ten- 
derness. 

*  Set  Father  CharlnaUc'i  Trarcls  throtgh  America. 
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But  man  has  not  satisfied  himself  with  admitting 
intdlectual  beings  to  a  share  of  his  repast,  and  in 
9ome  measure  with  inviting  them  to  his  table ;  he 
has  fbund  the  means  of  elevating  himself  to  their 
rank,  by  the  physical  effects  of  those  very  ali* 
nients.     It  is  singularly  remarkable,  that  several 
savage  Nations  have  been  discovered,  who  scarcely 
possessed  industry  sufficient  to  prooure  food  for 
themselves ;  but  not  one  who  had  not  invented 
the  means  of  getting  drunk.     Man  is  the  only 
animal  who  is  sensible  of  that  pleasure.     Other 
animals  are  content  to  remain  in  their  sphere.  Man 
is  making  perpetual  efforts  to  get  out  of  his.    In- 
toxication  elevates  the  mind.      All  religious  festi- 
vals among  savages,  and  even  among  polished  na- 
tions, end  in  feasting,  in  which  men  driijk  till  rea- 
son is  gone :  they  begin  it  is  true  with  fasting-, 
but  intoxication  closes  the  scene.   IMan  renounces 
Iniman  rea&qn  that  he  may  excite  in  himself  emo* 
tlons  that  ace  divine.    The  effect  of  intoxication 
is  to  convey  the  soul  into  the  bosom  of  some  dei- 
ty.   You  always  hear  topers  celebrating  in  their 
songs,  Bacchus^  Mars,  V^nus^  or  the  God  of  Love. 
It  is  farther  very  remarkable,  that  men  do  not  aban** 
don  themselves  to  blasphemy  till  they  arrive  at  a 
state  of  intoxication ;  for  it  is  an  instinct  as  eomr 
inon  to  the  soul,  to  cleave  to  the  Dbit  y  when  in 
it's  natural  state,  as  tp  abjure  Him  when  it  is  cor*- 
rafted  by  vice. 
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1^  pleMnres  of  tmeil  are  peculiar  to  Man  $  for  I 
do  not  jcompr^nd  upjer  it  the  olfacioiy  emvui^ 
tions  by  which  he  forms  a  judgmeutof  liis  aUikieati; 
and  which  are  common  to  him  with  mwt  «tiimal9» 
Man  alone  is  sensible  to  perfumes,  and  empioyi 
tliem  to  give  more  energy  to  his  passions.  Mekontct 
siud  that  they  elevated  his  soul  to  Heaven,  What* 
ever  may  he  in  this^  the  use  of  them  has  been  intro* 
dueed  into  all  the  religious  ceremonies,  and  into  the 
political  assemblies,  of  many  Nations.  The  BrasiKw 
ans,  as  well  as  all  the  Savages  of  North- America,  ne-t 
ver  deliberate  on  any  object  of  importance  without 
smoking  tobacco  in  a  calumet.  It  is  from  this  prac« 
tice  that  the  calumet  is  become  among  all  those  Na- 
tions, the  symbol  of  peace,  of  war,  of  alliance,  ac« 
Qording  to  the  accessories  with  which  it  is  accom« 
pani^d. 

It  is  undoubtedly  from  the  same  custom  of 
smoking,  which  was  eonimon  to  the  Scythians,  as 
Herodotus  relates,  that  the  caduceus  of  Mercury^ 
which  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  calumet  of 
the  Americans,  and  which  appears  like  it  to  have 
been  nothing  but  a  pipe,  became  the  symbol  of  com* 
merce*  Tobacco  increases  in  some  measure  the  po  w** 
ers  of  the  understanding,  by  producing  a  species  of 
intoxication  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain.  Lcry  tells  u« 
that  theBranlians  smoke  tobacco  till  it  makes  them 
drunk.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  those  nations  havQ 
found  out  the  most  cephalic  plant  of  the  whole  vege* 
table  kingdom,  and  that  the  useof  it  isthe  most  uni« 
vwally  diflfuscd  of  all  those  wbi(^h  exist  on  the  Globe, 
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the  vine  md  the  ccrn^-plants  not  excepted^  I  faavt 
genl  it  tattivated  m  Finland^  beyond  Viburg,  ia 
about  the  sixty-iirst  degree  of  North  Latitude.  The 
habtt  of  ttsinj^  It  becomies  so  powerftil,  that  apecsiiaL 
who  hat  acquired  it,,  will  rather  foirsgo  bread  for  a 
day  than  his  tobacco.  *  Hiis  plant  ii  tiirertheless  a 
Kkl  jKMsob;  ft  afleets  at  length  the  olfactory 
nerves,  and  Sometimes  the  sight  But  mata  is  efner 
ifi^osed  to  impair  his  physical  const! tuttoo,  pro- 
vided he  can  stcengthen  ih  himself  the  iatelleettial 
sentiment 

Of  the  !Sefise  of  ISechig. . 

£very  thrbg  that  has  been  said{  in  drtaiiiag  cer^ 
tiyn  general  Laws  of  Nature,  harmonies,  oonformi^ 
ties,  contrasts,  and  oppositions,  rbfors  principally 
to  the  sense  of  seeing.  I  do  not  speak  of  adapts** 
tlon  or  corri^poadence ;  for  this  belinigs  to  the  sen^ 
Ciment  of  re^ison,  and  ift  enttrdy  distinct  ft^om  matr 
tet.  The  other  relations  are  in  truth  foanded  oa 
the  retsoa  itself  of  Natur6^  whidi  communicates 
delight  to  us  by  means  of  colottrs  and  fonps  gene* 
fotive  and  genetated,  and  inspires  melancholy  by 
those  whteh  announce  dei:ompdsition  and  destruo^ 
tion«  Biit  iridiont  entering  upon  that  vast  and 
iiiexhaustible  subject,  I  shall  at  present  confine 
myielf  to  eertaiii  optiiral  eflfects,  which  involuntaf 
lilf  excite  in  ns^  the  sintintenjb  of  some  of  the  atr 
liibntes  of  Daij. 

Onp  of  did  most  obvious  tansieis  of  thie  pleasure 
irfatch  iRe  derird  fiwn  the  sight  of  a'^gr^at  tret; 
jMises  from  the  sentimenjb  of  iniinity  kindled  in  ua, 
by  ix'i  py radiidio^  lorm.    The  detre9se  of  it's  dif- 
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ferent  tiers  of  branches  and  tints  of  verdure,  whWb 
are  always  lighter  at  the  extremities  of  the  femt 
than  in  the  rest  of  it's  foliage,  give  it  an  appareot 
elevation  which  never  teripinates.  We  experience 
the  same,  sensations  in  the  horizontal  plan  of  laflffl^ 
scapes,  in  which  we  frequently  perceive  several  sm> 
cessive  hilly  elevations  flving  away  one  behind  the 
other,  till  the  last  melt  away  into  the  Havens* 
Nature  produces  the  same  effect  in  vast  plainsi  hy 
means  of  the  vapours  which  rise  from  the  banks  oC 
the  lakes,  or  from  the  channels  of  the  brooks  and 
rivers  that  wander  through  them ;  their  contours 
are  multiplied  in  proportion  to  th%  extent  of  the 
plain,  as  I  have  many  a  time  remarked.  Those  va- 
pours present  themselves  on  diffisrent  plains ;  aome* 
times  they  stand  still,  like  curtains  drawn  along  the 
skirts  of  the. forests;  sometimes  they  mount  into 
columns  over  the  brooks  which  meander  throogh 
the  meadows:  sometimes  they  are  quite  grey  ;  at 
other  times  they  are  illumined  and  penetrated  by 
the  rays  of  the  Sun.  Under  all  these  aspects  tliey 
display  to  us,  if  I  may  venture  to  use  the  express 
aion,  severalperspectives  of  infinity  in  infinity  itsetfl 
I  say  nothing  of  the  delightful  spectacle  which 
tjie  Heavens  sometimes  present  to.  us  in  the  dis^MV 
sition  of  the  clouds.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Pfai-» 
losopher  who  has  so  much  as  suspected  that  their 
beauties  were  subjected  to  Law,  ^  One  thing  is  cer* 
tain,  namely,  that  no  one  animal  which  lives  in  tht 
light  is  insensible  to  their  efifects.  .  I  have  spoken 
in  another  place . somewhat,  of  their  icharacters  of 
amability  or  terror,  which  are  the  same,  with  thosta 
of  aiQiable  or  dangerous  animals  and  v^tables; 
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ecilifbiniabto  to  those  of  the  days  and  of  the  seasons 
which  they  announce.  The  Laws  of  them  which 
•I  haf^e  sketched,  ^vill  suggest  delicious  subjects  of 
meditation  to  any  person  disposed  to  study  them, 
excepting  those  who  are  determined  to  apply  the 
mechanical  medium  of  barometers  and  thermome- 
ters. These  instruments  arc  good  for  nothing  but 
the  itgulation  of  the  atmosphere  of  our  chambers. 
Tbey  taoo  frequently  conceal  from  us  the  action  of 
Nature;  they,  announce,  in  most  instances,  the 
suae  temperatures  in  the  days  which  set  the  birds 
a-fiingingy  and  in  those  which  reduce  them  to  si- 
lence. The  harmonies  of  Heaven  are  to  l>e  felt  only 
by  the  heart  of  Man.  AU  Nations,  struck  by 
their  inefikbJe  language,  raise  their  hands  and  their 
eyes  to  Heaven  in  the  involutatary  emotions  of  joy 
or  of  grief. 

Beason  however  tells  them  that  Gorf  is  every 
where.  How  /:omes  it:that  no  one  stretches  out  his 
arms  towaiti  the  Earth,  or  to  the  Horizon,  in  the  atti- 
twie  af  invocation?  Whence  comes  the  sentiment 
which  whispers  to  them,  God  is  in  Heaven  ?  Is  it 
because  Heaven  is  the  place  where  light  dwelb  ?  Is 
it  because  the  light  itself  which  discloses  all  ob- 
jects to  11)9,  not  being  hke  our  terrestrial  substances 
liable  to  be  diridied,  corrupted,  destroyed,  and  con- 
fined, seems. to  |U'esent  something  celestial  in  its 
substasDce? 

It  is  to  the  sentiment  of  infinity  which  the  sight 
of  the  Hieaiaeiis  inspires,  tliat  we  must. ascribe  the 
taste  of  all  nations  fon  building  temples  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  dftd  the  invincible  (propen- 
sity which  the  Jews  felt,  like  .other  N-ations,  to 
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wmMf  vfc^  Ikigh  places^  There  is  not  aaMtto* 
tAiA  all  over  the  khindfe  of  die  Arohipetego  btil 
what  has  it's  cfautch;  nor  a  hill  in  China  but  wbai* 
bas  it's  pagoda.  If,  as  some  Philosopbeni  pwtte^ 
we  never  form  a  judgmtot  of  the  nature  of  tlmgt 
but  from  the  mechanical  results  of  a  (iMcipatiiim 
with  ourselv^es,  the  elevation  of  moniitaitis  ought 
to  humiliate  our  insigni^cance.  But  the  tfttth  it 
that  these  sublime  objects>  by  elevating  us  toward 
Heaven,  elevate  thither  t}»  soul  of  Man  by  the 
sentiment  of  infinity ;  and  disjoining  us  from  things 
terrestrial^  waft  us  to  the  enjoyment  of  beauties  ci 
much  longer  duration* 

The  works  of  Nature  frequently  present  to  us 
several  kinds  of  infinity  at  once;  thus,  for  example* 
a  great  tree,  the  trunk  of  which  is  cavernoas  and 
covered  with  moss,  conveys  to  us  the  seutimetit  of 
infinity  as  to  time^  as  well  as  that  of  infinity  in 
point  of  elevation.  It  exhibits  a  monmnelit  of  agei 
when  we  did  not  exist  If  to  this^is  added  inflmty 
of  extenrion,  as  when  we  perceive  through  it's  so* 
lemn  branches  objects  prodigiously  remote,  our 
veneration  increases.  Go  on,  and  add  to  all  tbesci 
the  difierent  ridges  of  it's  mass,  in  contnsst  #ith 
the  profundity  of  the  valleys,  and  irith  the  level 
of  the  plaids ;  it's  venerable  half-ligfats^  which  op^ 
pose  themselves,  and  play  with  the  a^mre  of  thd 
Jleavens ;  and  the  sentiment  of  our  own  wretched* 
pess,  which  it  relieves^  by  the  ideas  of  the  protec- 
ttoQ  which  it  afibrds  in  the  thickness  of  it's  tttinis 
immoveable  as  the  rock^  &nd  in  it's  augUst  somtatt 
agitated  by  the  winds,  the  majestic  murmurs  of 
which  seem  tosympa^se  with  ourdistressr;  atsee^ 
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Willi  att  tbcw  ^amomos,  seems  to  ianfim  an  itiexr 
pi«Mible  leligiow  awe.  P/ii^Mys,  iu  ^vm^onmtjr 
ft)  this  M}e%  tlm  tl^  tofes  were  the  £r&t  tttmplae 

Tbe  sub^me  impresilon  which  they  produ^ 
Ve^iPOT  «tiU  more  profouinl,  whea  they  recal  to 
us  some  a^timeiit  of  virtue,  such  as  the  recoUeor 
tion  i)f  the  i^reat  meu  who  plaiUed  then),  or  ei 
thott  wbme  tombs  they  sbadeu  Of  thik  kiad  wert 
the  oaks  of  Julu»atTroy.  It  is  fr«m  an*  effect 
^  this  sentiment  that  the  mountains  of  i  Greect 
and  Itftly  appear  to  us  more  respectable  than 
those  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  though  they  are  of 
BO  higher  antiquity  on  the  Olobe^  because  their 
monument^  in  ruins  as  th^  are^  call  to  our  re- 
membrance the  virtues  of  the  persons  who  m^ 
habi^  them.  But  this  subject  belongs  not  to 
the  preseot  article. 

In  general,  the  different  sensations  of  infinity  in<* 
crease  by  the  contrasts  of  the  physical  objects 
which  produce  tlvem.    Our  Painters  are  not  suffi*^ 
ciently  attentive  to  the  choice  of  those  which  they 
introduce  into  the  ibre-ground  of  their  pictures. 
They  would  give  a  much  more  powerful  efiect  to 
their  back-ground  scenery,  if  they  opposed  to  it 
tfaC'dDati^Nec^  not  only  in  colours  and  forms  at 
they  sometimes  do^  but  m  nature.    Thusy  ibr  tx^ 
ampk^  if  the  Artist  wished  :to  commmiicnfe  aa 
a^^tiag  interest  to  a  cheerful  and  miling  land-" 
scape,  he  would  do  well  to  present  it  thiioiigh  4 
magnificent  ^iamphal  arch,  prumhling  itito  win 
by  length  of  time.     On  the  contraty,  a  city'  filled 
with  To8ca»aod  Egyptian  monuments  w6uld  hM^e 
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a  Still  greater  aSr  of  antiquity,  when  viewed  from 
under  a  bower  of  verdure  and  flowers.     We  ought 
to  imitate  Nature,  ^Aib  never  produces  the  most 
lovely  plants  in  all  their  beauty,  such  as  mosses, 
violets,  and  roses,  but'attlie  foot  of  rustic  rocks. 
•    Not  but  that  consonances  likewise  produce  a 
very  powerful  effect,  especially  when  they  seem 
to  unite  objects  which  are  distinct  from  each  other. 
It  is  thus,  for  instance,  that  the  cupola  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  Four  Nations  presents  a  magnilScent 
IM>int  of' view,  when  seen  from  the  middle  <rf  the 
court  of  the  Louvre,  through  the  arcade  of  that 
palace  which  is  opposite,  for  then  you  view  it  com-* 
^lete,  with  a  portion  of  the  Heavea  under  tbe 
arch,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  the  Louvfc^    But  in 
this  very  consonance,  which  gives  such  an  extent 
to  our  vision,  there  is  likewise  a  contrast  in  the 
concave  form  of  the  arcade,  with  the  ooavex  ibna 
ef  the  cupola. 

'  The  great  art  of  movimg  is  to  oppose  semiUfl^ 
ebjeets  to  intellectual  The  soul  in  that  cai^  ta£ea^ 
a, daring  flight     It  soars  from  the  visible  to  the 
invisible,  and  enjoys,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  ex*, 
pression,  in  it's  own  way,  by  extending,  itself  into 
the  unbounded  flelds  of  sentiment  .and  of  intelU«>« 
gence.  Among  certain  Tartar  tribes,  when,  a  great, 
man^dies^.his  groom,  after  the  intemrait,  leads 
out  tfae^  horse  which  his  master  was  accustomed 
td  ride,  places  the  clothes  which  he  wore  on  the 
toorse^s  liack,  and  walks  him,  it  pnofound  ffllence, . 
before  the . assembly,  who*  by  that  spectacle  are. 
melted  inta  tears.  ' 

'  When  the  suppressed  circumstances  multiply 
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a]^diunite  themselves  to  some  virtnovj;  affectioiv 
the  emotions  of  the  sou)  are  greatly  heightenecU 
Thus  when»,in  the  Mneid,  lulus  is  promising  to  mai^e 
presents  to  iVT^^  and  Euryalus^  who  are  going  in 
quest  of  his  father.to  Palcnteum^  he  says  to  Nism: 

Biiw  dabo  argeoto  perA^cta  atqae  aspera  s^is 
Procula,  divect^  gfmi(«r  qum  cepit  Arish^ ;  ; 

£t  tripodcs  geminos,  auri,  duo  magna  taleiita, 
'    Cratciti  antiquum  qaem  dat  Sidonia  Dido.« 

Mneid,  LS>.  it.  9.  963.  -  - 

'^  I  will  present  you  with  two  silver  cups  of  cr- 
*'  quiaite  workmanship,  with  curious  ngures  in' 
"  alto 'relievo.  Tliey  became  my  father's  property 
"  at  the  capture  of  Arisba.  To  these  I  will  add  a 
"  pair  of  twin  tripods ;  two  talents  of  massy  gold;' 
"  and  an  antient  goblet,  a  token  of  aifection  from' 
•*  Queen  Didor 

He  promises  to  the  two  youthful  friends,  united' 
to  each  other  in  the  tenderest  bonds,  doublt^ 
pfesents,  two  cups,  two  tripods  to  serve  as  stands 
for  them,  after  tlie  manner  of  the  ancients,  two* 
talents  of  gold  to  replenish  them  with  wine, 
but  only  one  bowl  from  which  they  might  drink* 
together.  And  then,  what  a  bowl!  he  boasts 
neither  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed, 
^flor  of  the  workmanship,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
other  presents ;  he  connects  it  with  moral  qua- 
lities infinitely  more  interesting  to  the  heart  of 
friendship.     It  is  antique ;  it  was  not  the  prize  of 

♦  Two  silver  cups,  craboss'd  with  nicest  art, 
I'll  gifc«  of  warlike  spoilt  my  father's  part, 
AVben  £im*d  Arisba  fell ;  two  tripods  old ; 
A  double  talen^,  too,  of  purest  gold  ; 
Sidonlan  Dido's  gif^  shall  crown  the  rest, 
A  b0wl  antique,  of  generoas  love  the  test* 
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xMenee  but  tike  gift  of  love.  lulus  no  ddtAt  HIP* 
ceived  il  a9  a  mark  of  afteetiotr  front  Dido;  trheil 
riie  consid^erecl  herself  W  he  the  wife  of  JE^neas. 

la  alt  the  scenes  of  passion  where  the  intetationi 
IS  to  produce*  strong  emotions,  the  more  that  the 
principal  objeet  i&circimiaeft^d^  tbt  mmie  extend-^ 
ed  is  the  intellectual  sentiment  resultmg  ft-om  it. 
Several  reasons  might  be  assigned  for  this^  the  most 
importaut  of  which  is,  that  the  accessory  contrasts, 
as  ^hose  of  littleness  and  gpeatness^  of  w^altness 
andstrengthyof  finite  and  infinite,  coociir  iobeiyh'* 
tening  the  contvast  of  the  subject  Wbtn  P^usmn 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  picture  af  the  uAi^an^lde^ 
Iuge>  he  confined  it  to  the  representation  of  a  sin 
gle  family.  There  you  sec  an  old  man  ooihorselmck, 
on  the  point  of  drowning ;  and  iir  a.  boftt^/a  man^ 
perhaps  his  son^  presents  to  his  wife,  wilO' has  made 
ahift  tp  scramble  up.aiock».  a  little  child,  di^essed 
in  a  red  petticoaty.%vho,.Q&  it's  part,  is  making  every 
effort  with,  it's  little  fi^et  to  get  upon  the  rook.  The 
hack-ground  of  the  landscape  ia  frightful  fromat*» 
black  melancholy.  The  herbage  and.  the  trees  arc 
soaked  in  water^  tlie  Earth  itself  is  penetrated  hy 
ity  which  is  rendered  visibly  hy  that  long  sei|>ent 
in  eager  haste  to  quit  it's  hole.  The.  torrents  are 
gushing  down  on  every  side;  the  Sun  appears  in  the 
Heavens  like  an  eye  thrust  out  of  it's  socket  i  but 
the  most  powerful  interest  in  the  piece  bears  upon 
the  feeblest  object :  a  father  and  a  mother,  ready 
themselves  to  perish,  are  wholly  engrossed  in  the 
preservation  of  their  infant.  Every  other  feeling  is 
extinguished  on  the'Earth,  but  maternal  tenderness 
is  still  alive.    Tlie  human  race  is  destroyed  because 
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of  it's  orimes,  and  inoooeBce  is  gouig  to  be  involi^- 
«d  in  the  punkhment  ThiwuBiastrauied  torccats 
that  delugedEartk,  ^Mt  lurid atmosfknn,  tiiales* 
«kigiii8lMd  Sqm,  those  desolattd  seUtud^  that  fib- 
gitive  family,  all  the  efifects  of  this  univeaaeii  niai 
of  yie  Woiid;^  are  wholly  oonc€Btratcd<ia  an  infant. 
Tbeie  ia  no  otti>  howerer,  whooo  viewing  thesoaail 
gmup^of  petMBa^s  vfhjkli  aqnouiidil^  vonld  nol; 
evckiim :  "^There's  t^  Uui^nal  Deluge l"^  Smh ia 
tbe  nature  of  the  human  soul;  so  far  fiom  being 
material  it  lays  koM  only  of  correspoadeMlosw 
tlieies^  yoB^  display  to  it  physical  objects^  the  more 
yon  awakeo^iti  it  intellectual  fbelings. 

Of  the  Sense  (^  Hearing. 
FlatQ  calls  hearing  and  seeing  the  senses  of  the 
souL  I  suppose  he  qualifies  them  par.t  jcularly  by  diis 
aame»  because  yi^sion  is  affected  by  light,  which  i» 
not  properly,  s^kiqg  a  substance;  and  hearing  by 
1^  modula^ns  of  the  air,  which,  are,  not  of  them** 
selves  bodies.  BesideSi  these  two  senses  convey  to 
MS  only  the  sentiment  qfcorjcespondencjcjs  and  bar- 
moni^  wit)u)ut  invx)lving  h»  ip  matter  as  smelHngf 
does^  whtclf  i^afiect^  ov^^hj  the  emanations  from 
bodies ;  tasting  by;  their,  fluidity ;  and  touching  by* 
Uieir  SQlidi%  by  their  softness,  by  their  heat,  and 
by  their  othef  physical  qjualitxes.  Though  hearing 
and  aeeing  be  thedircpt  senses  of  the  souV  we  ough]; 
not  however  thence  to  conclude,  that  a  man  bora 
deaf  and  blind  mu&t  be  an  ijdeot,  as  some  have  pre- 
tended. The  soul  sees  and  hears  by  all  the  senses. 
This  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  bltfid 
Prince?  of  Persia,   whose  fingers,  according  to 
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'Ckardin's  repoiri,  are  so  astomsbingly  intelljgettiv 
that  they  can  trace,  and  calculate  all  the  figurt3  orf 
Geometry  on  tables. .  Such  arelikeari$e"lhe  deaf  and 
4he  dumji,  whom  the  Abbe  de  VEpkx^  teachiDg  to 
converse  together.  ;/ 

I  have  noocca^n  ta>,be  diffiise.ott  the  subject 
of  the  intellectual  relatioi^s  of  bearli^  Thi&  oense 
16  the  inmiediate  organ  of  intelligCAce ;  it  is  Umfc 
,  which  is  adapted  to  the  reception^  speech^  a  fa* 
culty  peculiar  to  man,  and  whidi  by  it9  ininite 
modulations,  is  the  exprdssioi^  o^  ajl  the  correspoiK 
dencies  jof  Nature,  and  of  all  the  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  But  thi&re  is  another  l^itgrnge  whick 
seems  to  appertain  still  more  particularly  to  this 
first  principle  of  ourselves,  to  which  we  have  given 
the  name  of  ^ew/twfcwif :  I  mean  music. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  incomprehensible  power 
which  it  possesses  of  rousing  and  quietittg  the  pas- 
sions, in  a  manner  independent  of  reason,  and  of 
kindling  sublime  affections  disengaged  from  all 
intellectual  perception  :  it's  effects  are  sufficiently 
known.     I  shall  only  observe,  that  it  is  so  natural 
to  Man,  that  the  firtt  prayers  addressed  to  the 
Deitv,  and  the  originat Laws  among'all  Nations/ 
were  set  to  music.    Man  loses  a  taste  for  it  only  in 
polished  society,  the  rery  languages  of  which  at 
length  lose  their  accentuation.    The  fact  is,  that  a 
multitude  of  social  relations  destroy  in  a  state  of 
refinement  the  correspondencies  of  Nature.  In  that 
state  we  reason  much,  but  scarcely  feel  any  longer. 

The  Author  of  Nature  has  deemed  the  harmony 
of  sounds  to  be  so  necessary  to  Man,  that  there  is  not 
a  situation  upon  the  Earth  but  what  has  it's^ing- 
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ngbird     The  Umipt  of  the  Canaries  usualfy'fre^ 
quats,  in  those  islaads^  the  flinty  gutters  of  the 
mountains.  The  goldfinchklelights  iii  sandy  downs^ 
the  lark  in  the  meadows,  the  nightingale  in  woods  b  jf 
the  side  of  a  brook,  the  bullfinch,  whose  note  is-  so 
swtetin  thelvhitethorfa:  the  thrush,  the  yellow^ 
hammer,  H;he  greenfindi,  and  all  other  ringing  binds, 
have  their  favouribepost.  It  is  Tery;remarkable  that 
all  over  the  ;Globe  thejr  discover  an!  instinct  ivhich  : 
attracts  them  to  the.  habitation  of  Man.  If  there  be 
but  a  single  hut  iniforest,  ail  the  song-birds  of  the 
vicinity  come  and.  settle  around  it.  Nay,  none  ire  to 
befound except  in  placets  which  are  inhabited.  Ihave 
travelled  more  thitn  six  hundred  leagues  through 
the  forests  pf  Jflussia;  but  never  met  with  small  birds; 
except  in  the  ;aeighbpurhood  of  villages.  On  makr 
ing  the  tour  of  the  fortified  places  of  Russian  Hn-r 
land,  with  the  general  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  which  I  served,  we  travelled  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  leagues  a  day,  without  seeing  on 
the  road  either  village  or  bird.     But  when  we  per- 
ceived the  sparrows  fluttering  about  we  concluded 
we  must  be  drawing  near  some  inhabited  place.    In 
this  indication  we  were  never  once  deceived.    I  re- 
late it  with  the  more  satisfaction  that  it  may  some- 
times be  of  service  to  persons  who  have  lost  their 
way  in  the  woods. 

GarcUiaso  de  la  Vega  informs  us  that  his  father 
having  been  detached  from  Peru,  with  a  company  of 
Spaniards,  to  make  discoveries  beyond  the  Corde- 
liers,  was  indanger  of  perishing  mth  hunger  in  the 
midst  of  their  uninhabited  valleys  and  quagmires. 
He  never  could  have  got  out  had  he  not  perceived 
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ia  the  asr  a  flight  of  paro<ipietB,  vfaieh  suggested  a 
bope  that  there  might  &e  some  place  of  habittitioii 
9/bno  great  distsucfi  He  direeted'  hi»  mambto 
tlikt  point  of  the  ooito]ias8  which  the  paroquets  had 
puisired,  and  arrivedf  after  incredible  fittigue  at  a 
eoimy  of  Indlaois^  who  cultfv»ted:  fields  of  maiaie. 

£t  is  to  be  obslsyved  tfast  Nature  has  n^%  gi«reu  a 
nMuncal  voice  to  any  onb  seaor  riTor  bird,  because 
it  wouM  ha;vre  been  lost  m  the  noise  of  tlie  vn^bers^ 
and  because  tbshumanear  ebdld  not  have  enjoyed  it 
ali  the  distdRcewbichtiiey  aire  destined  to  live  from 
the  land; .  If  there  are  8^mai»  which  m^,  as  has 
bean  aUedged  by  sMie,  tiheis  mng  fimt  consist 
httt  of  very  ftw  moduhrtionsy  with  sonie  resemhlMce 
t0  the  nncenitth  sdunds^utteMd  by  the  daek  and  the 
goose.  Tliatoi?  the  ^vild  swait  whteh  came  totely 
andsetlledift  Ghantilly  has  only  fouv  andf  five  notes. 
Aquatic  fadvd^  havis  shiiff  and  pierci<ig  cries,  by 
XBmma  iff'  whiohithey  can  make  themselves  heaix)  in 
regioris-of  wiBdand  tempest  where  they  inhabit, 
and  are  in  perfect  corraspoddence  with  their  noisy 
&ifoatk)«ifi)  and  widt  their  liieianchoiy  solitudes. 

The  melodies  o£song*birds  have  similar  relations 
to  the  sites  which  they  occupy,  and  eveh  to  the  dis* 
tances  at  which  they  live  from  our  habitations.  The 
lark,  who-  nestles  among  tmr  corn,  and  delights  in 
soaring  perpendicularly  till  we  lose  sight  of  him, 
makes  his  voice  to  bs  heard  in  tlie  air  after  he  is 
no  longer  perceptible  to  the  eye.  The  swailaw, 
wlio  grazes  the  wails  of  our  housed  as  he  iUes^  and 
reposes  on  our  chimneys,  has  a  small  gentle  chirp* 
ing  voice  \i^ich  does  not  sftun  the  ear,  as*  that  of 
the  songsters  of  the  grove  woulc^do;  but  thesoli^ 
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of  more  thm  iHilf  a  lej^^ue.  He  BMsttaists.  the  vici-* 
nity  of  man ;  ud  nevertheless  ah?ajs  places  hhn^ 
self  within  sight  of  hk  habitatira,  and  w'ttianthe> 
reach  of  his  ear*  He  chooses,  for  this  etkct^ 
places  which  are  the  best  codductors  of  sounds  m 
or^er  that  their  ec^oibg  may  give  mofe  action  to 
bis  voice.  Having'  stationed  himsdf  in  hi&  orche»^ 
tn,  he  wafhks  an  nidi:nown  drain%  which  hat  it's^ 
exordittm^'  it's  etpmtion,  it^s  rec^tive,  it's  catsr 
strophe,  hytetmingfed  somctimed  with  the  most  ex^ 
tmFvagaut  bursts  of  joy,  semetimes  with  bitter  and 
pbintive  notes  of  recolleetieo,  which  he  expresses^ 
bjr  long  and. deep  itgb^.  He  radses.  his  song  at  (he 
commencement  of  th^season  which  renews  the  face 
of  Nature,  and  seetns^  to  present  Man  with  a  repre* 
sentatlon  of  the  restless^areer  which  lies  before  hira. 
Every  bird  has  a  voke  adapted  to  the  thnes  and' 
the  stations  of  if  *  d^s^ation,  and  relative  to  the 
wants  of  Man.  The  Icmd*  clarion  of  the  cock  calls* 
him  up  to  labour  at  the  dawir  of  day.  The  brisk 
and  Kvcly  song  of  the  lark,  m  the  meadow,  inviteaf 
the  sw^ns  and  shepherdesses  to  the  dance ;  the  vora* 
cious  thrush,  which  appears  only  iti  Atitumn,  sum- 
mons the  rustic  vine-dresser  to  the  vintage.  Man 
alone,  on  his  part,  is  attentive  to  the  accents  of  the 
feathered  race.  Never  will  the  deer,  who  sheds 
tean  copiously  over  hb  own  misfortunes,  sigh  over 
Aose  of  the  complaining  Philomef.  Never  did  the 
laborious  ox  when  ted  to-the  slaughter  after  all  his 
painfid  services^  turn  his  head  toward'  her,  and  say : 
**SolStary  bird,  behold  in  what  manner  Man  re- 
wards his  servants  T 
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Natumbais  difitised  these  distractions,  aiid  these ; 
^  coBsonancesoffortune  over  volatile  beipgs,  in  order, 
that  our  soul,  susceptible  as  it  is  of  every  woe,  find- . 
ing  every  who^  occasions  of  extending  thi^t  sus- . 
ceptibility/ might  every  where  be  enabled  to  alle- 
viate the  pressui3e«    JShe  has  rendered  insensible 
bodies  themselve^capableof  these  communications. 
She  presents  to  lis  frequently  in  themidstpf  scenes 
which  pain  the  pye,  other  scenes  which  delight  the 
caj:  and  soothe  the  mind  with  interestiiig  recollec- 
tifois.  It  is  thus  that  from  the  bosom  of  fptests  she, 
transports  us  to  the  brink  of  tjhe  waters,   by  the 
rustling  of  the  aspin^  and  of  jbhe.  poplars.  At  other 
times  she  conveys  to  us,  when  we  are  by  the  side  of 
the  brook,  the  i^oisq  of  the  Sea,  and  the  manoeuvres, 
of  navigatioiD,  in  the  n^i^rmuring  of  reeds  shaken, 
l:)y  the  wind.   When. she  cai^  no  longer  seduce  our 
reason  by  ibr^igii  imag!qry>  s}\e  lulls  it  to  rest  by 
the  charm,  ftf  sentiment ;  she  calls  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  fqrestSi  of  the  meadows^  and  of  the 
valliesy.  sounds  ineffable,  whiqh  excite  in  us  pleas* 
ing  reveries,  and  plunges  us  into  profound  sleep. 


Of  t^^  Serm  of  Touching. 
,  I  shall  make  but  a  few  reflections  on  the  sense  of 
touching.  It  is  the  most  obtuse  of  all  our  senses, 
and  nevertheless  it  is  in  some  sort  the  seal  of  our 
intelligence.  To  no  purpose  is  an  object  exposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  eye,  in  every  possible 
position;  we  cannot  be  pei^uaded  that  we  know 
jt,  unless  we  are  permitted  tp,put  it  to  the  touch. 
This  instinct  proceeds  perhaps  from  our  w,eakneas, 
which  seeks  in  those  approximations  points  pf  p.ro- 
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tection.  Whatever  may  be  in  this/  the  3ensc  ia 
question,  Uuiit  as  ifc  is,  may  be  made  the  channel 
of  communicating  intelligence,  as  is  evident  from 
the  example  adduced  by  Ckardin,  of  the  blind  men 
of  Persia,  who  traced  geometrical  figures  ykh  their 
lingers,  and  formed  a  very  accurate  judgment  of 
the  goodness  of  a  watch  Ijy  handling,  the  parts  of 
the  movement.      ^ 

Wise  Nature  has  placed  the  principal  organs  of, 
this  sense,  which  is  diffused  over  the  whole  surface, 
of  our  skin,  in  our  hands 'and  feet,  which  are  the 
members  the  best  ddapted  to  judge  of  the  quality 
of  bodies.  But  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  esc^ 
posed  to  the  loss  of  their  sensibility  by  frequent 
shooJcs,  she  has  bestowed  on  them  a  greatdegree  o^ 
pliancy,  by  dividing  them  into  several  fingers  and 
toes,  ihd  these  again  info  several  joints;  farther, 
she  has  furnished  them,  on.  the  points  df  pOntacty 
with  elastic  half-pincers,  which  present  at  oiice  re* 
sistance  in  their  callops  and  prominent  parts,  and 
an  exquisite  sensibility  in  the  retreating. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  me,  however, 
that  Nature  should  have  diffused  the  senseof  touch- 
ing over  the  whol^  sufface  of  thp^  human  body, 
whioh  becomes  ^thence  exposed  to  variety  of^uflfifr^ 
ing,  while  no  considerablebenefit  seems  to  result  fropD^ 
it.  Man  is  the  only  animal  laid  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  clothing  himself.  There  are  indeed  $ome  insects 
which  make  cases  ibr  themselves,  such  a^  the  mot2i  j 
but  they  are  produced  in  places  where  their  cloth- 
ing is,  if  I  may  say  so,  ready  made.  This  necessity, 
which  is  become  oi!te  of  the  most  inexhaustible 
sources  of  human  vanity,  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the 
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tf  odt  hmntliatidg  praoft'  of  our  wttUhtdness*  M^u 
i^^e  only  being  who  is  uhamed  of  apjpMrlng  naked. 
Diis  18  a  feeling  of  wfaidb  I  do  inot  discern  the  te^ 
9»n  in  Nature,  nor  thedmilttude  in  the  instinct  of 
oth^r  animals.  Besidea,  indfiimdeatly  of  all  seosa 
of  shame,  he  js  eonstraioed  by  ^powerful  necessity 
to  clothe  hiinself  in  everyvadety  of  cUm^ute, 
.  Certain  Philosophers,  wrapped  up  m  good  xwxm 
cloaks,  and  who  never  stir  bejooid  the  precin<:ts  of 
dw  great  cities^  have  ^gOFcd  itto  thiimaeiv^  a  natu^ 
ral  Maa«on  the  Earth,  likeafstiitiuueof'bjooaseinihe 
middle  of  one  of  onr  aopiaitt,  £ut  4:o  say"  iK)thing 
of  the  iaaumefadble  incotunenences  which  mittt  in 
such  a  stat^  oppress  his  mifiierable  eJcislienGe  from 
without)  as  tfaecold^  thahea^  the  wici4,  tJberaiiii;  I 
^11  insist  omly  on  QneincaAvi»uience«  which  i^  hint 
slightly  felt  in  opr  commodious  apartmeuit^^  though 
k  would  .'be  absolutely  inmppoctahle  to  a  iibke4 
ifian,  in  the  most  getiial  of  tempeqattires,  I  aiean  th« 
Hies.  I  shall  quote,  to  this  pitqiose,  the  testinoony  of 
a  man  whose  skin  ought  to  have  JMCfi  proof  against 
this  attack :  it  is  that  of  tlie  firee^-hooter  Ravencau 
du  Lfissan^  who  ia  the  year  1686,  crossed  the  isth« 
mus  of  Panama,  •on  his  vetara  fhonk  the  South  Seaa* 
Hear  what  he  aays,  speaking  of  the  Indians  of  Cape 
de  Graeias  a  Dios ;  ^^  When  they  are  overtaken  with 
^  an  inclination  to  go  to  sleep,  they  dig  a  hole  ia 
^  the  sand,  in  which  they  lay  themselves  along,  and 
*'  then  cover  themselves  all  over  with  the  sand 
^  which  they  had  dugout ;  this  they  do  to  shelter 
<'  themselves  from  the  attack  of  the  musqui tos,  with 
"  which  tlie  air  is  so  frequently  loaded.  They  ace  m 
^  kind  of  little  flics  that  are  rather  felt  tlian  seen. 


^'M<i  Ate  armed  witibiA  sting  bo  ktxa^  and  sa  vci- 
^  aomOM,  i^mt  whoa  ikcy  fix  om  m^j  ene,  they: 
^/  ;$pem  to  dart  a  shaft  of  fire  into  the  Uood. 

^  The  pocH*  wroiK^ei  are  ^o  tgrievonsljjr.  tormented 
^'  fMth  idiose  fenrndable  insects^  mhea  it  does  not 
*^  hloWf  that  thsjr  ibeopme  iSki .  iapDrs ;  and  I  otn 
^  affirm  it  as  a  aewas  tnUii^  for  I  know  it  ^m  my 
^  ewrn'Oxifevktm^  that  it  is.oio  blight  ernltobe 
^  Bittskdked  by  them  ;  for  besides  their  preventimg^ 
^  idi  TCst  in  the  «^-time,  (wihea  ve  are  obliged  to 
**  trudge  along  with  4>ur  backs  naked  for  want  of 
^  fiftiints,  the  unceasing  Jpersdcatbn  of  those  merci^ 
^^less  little  animals  drove  us  almost  to  madness 
'•  and  despair."* 

It  is,  1  am  disposed  tol)eIleve,  oh  account  of  the 
troublesoflAeness^of  the  .flies,  Mrhich  are  very  com- 
mon^ aod  very  necessary^  in  the  n^arshy  and  hu- 
inid  places  of  hot  couBt;nes^  that  Nature  has  placed 
but  few  quadrupeds  with  hair  on  their  shores,  but 
quadrupeds  with  scales,  .as  the  tatou,  the  armadillo^ 
the  lortoise^  the  lizard,  the  crocodile,  the  cayman^ 
the  land-crab,  bemard-the- hermit,  and  -other  scaly 
K;ptile5i,  such  as  sejrjpeptj^  upon  which  the  fliei  have 
not  the  means  of  fastejung*  It  is  perhaps  for  this 
reason  likewise  that  hogs  and  wild-boars  which  take 
pleasure  in  frequenting  such  place,s«  are  furnished 
vith  hair,  dong  stiff,  and  bristly^  which  keep  vola- 
tile insects  at  a  distance. 

Once  more.  Nature  has  not  employed,  in  this  re- 
spect, any  one  precaution  in  behalf  of  Man.    Of  a 
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truths  on  coatemplathigtbe  beauty  offaisforms^ 
zgd  his  complete  nakedness,  it  i«  impossible  ibr 
me  not  to  admit  the  ancient  tradition  of  our  origin. 
Nature,  in  placing  him  on  the  Earth,  said  to  him  : 
'*  Go,  degf aded' oreature,  animalxlestitute  of  cloth- 
^^  ing,  intelligenqe  without  light ;  go  and  provide  for 
"thy  owAJ  wants;  it^hallnot  be  in  thy  power  i  to 
"enlighten  thy  blinded  reason^  but  by  directing  it 
"  continually  toward  Heaven^  nor  to  sustain  th^ 
"miserable  life,  withoi|t  the  assistance  of  beings 
•*  like  thyself.*'  And  thus  out  of  the  misery  of 
Man  sprung  up  the  two  comimandmeilts.  of.  the 
Law,    >    .  •   .     .1        ..*:..  -'     '. 

OF  THE  SENTIMENTSOF  THE  SOUL. 

And  first ^  of  Meritttl  Afftctkm. 

I  shall  speak  of  mental  affections,  chiefly* in  the 
view  of  distinguishing  them  from  the  sentiments  of 
the  soul :  they  differ  essentially  from  each  other. 
For  example,  the  pleasure  which  comedy  bestows  is 
widely  different  from  that  of  which  tragedy  is  the 
source.  The  emotion  which  excites  laughter  is 
an  affection  of  the  mind,  or  of  human  reason;  that 
which  dissolves  ils  into  tears  is  a  sentiment  of  the 
soul.  Not  that  I  would  make  of  the  mind  and  of 
the  soul  two  powers  of  a  different  nature;  but  it 
seems  to  me,  as  has  been  already  said,  that  the  one 
is  to  the  other  what  sight  is  to  thp  bodyV  mind  is 
'a  faculty,  and  squI  is  the  principle  of  it :  the  soul 
is,  if  I  may  venture  thus  to  express  myself,  the 
body^of  our  intelligence.  I  consider  the  mind  then 
as  an  intellectual  eye,  to  which  may  be  referred  the 
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«(iher  faculties  of  the  understanding,  as  the  ima- 
ginatiMf  *  vhich  apprehends  things  futMre ;  me- 
tnory^  which  contemplates  things  that  are:paj^p 
and  judgment,  which  discerns  their  corresponden* 
cies.     The  impression  made  upon  U9  by ,  these 
different  acts  of  vision^  sometUnes  excites  in  us 
a  sentiment  which  is  denominated  evidence;  and 
in  that  case,  this  last  perception  belongs  imtne^ 
*  diately^  to  the  soul ;  of  this  we  are  made  sensible 
by  the  delicious  tunotipn  which  it  suddenly  ex- 
cites in  us;  but,  raided  to  that,  it  is  no  longer 
in  the  provii^ce  of  mind ;- because  when  we  begin 
to  feel  we  cease  to  je^son ;  it  is  i|o  longer  vision, 
it  is  enjoyment 

As  our  education  and  our  manners  direct  us  to- 
ward our  personal  interest,  hence  it  comes  to  pass^ 
that  the  mind  employs  itself  only  about  social 
confornuties^  and  that  reason,  after  all,;  is  nothing 
more  than,  the  inte^^t  of  our  passions ;  but  the 
soul,  kft  to  itself,  is  incessantly  pursuing  the  con- 
formities of  Nature,  and  our  sentiment  is  always 
the  interest  of  Mankind. 

Thus,  I  repeat  it,  mind  is  the  perception  of  the 
Laws  of  Society,  and  sentiment  is  the  perception 
of  the  Laws  of  Nature.  Those  who  display  to  us 
the  conformities  of  Society,  such  as,  comic  Wri- 
ters^ Satirists,  Epigrammatists,  and  even  the  great- 
est part  of  Moralists,  are  men  of  Wit :  such  wzxt 
the  Abbe  de  Choist/,  La  ^BrwferCj  St.  EtTemonf, 
and  the  like.  Those  who  discover  to  us  the  con* 
formities  of  Nature,  such  as  tragic  and  other 
Poets  of  sensibility,  the  Inventors  of  arts,  great 
philosophers,  ire  men  of  genius ;  such  were  Shake^ 
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speartf  CorneiMt^  Racme^  Newton^  Marcus  AurtUi^ 
MmttsquieUf  La  Fontaim^  Fwehn^  J.  J.  RimtfcOM^ 
The  £rst  class  beflong  to  one  age ,  tQ  'One  8Msq9,  id 
one  imtiofi,  to  o&e  junto ;  the  otihers  to  .posteri^ 
and  to  Man(kin4. 

We  shall  be  -still  mwt  seMilile  of  tiie  diiiiemice 
tdnch  subsists  between  mmd  «nd  sou),  by  traciog 
their  af!ectkms  to  opposite  progtesses.  As  oAeii^ 
for  example,  as  the  pefxr^tious  of  die  wind  are 
carried  up  to  evidence,  they  are  exalted  into  a 
source  of  exquisite  pleasure^  independently  jo€ 
every  particular  rehition  of  interest ;  because,  as 
has  been  <aid,  they  awaken  a  ^elkig  within  us. 
But  when  we  go  about  to  analyze  cw  fedingi^ 
and  refer  them  to  the  eT^amtnation  of  the  mind, 
or  reasoning  power,  the  sublime  emotions  wbicli 
they  excited  vanish  away;  lor  in  this  case  we 
do  not  fail  to  refer  them  to  some  liccommodap 
tion  of  society,  of  fortune,  of  system,  or  of  some 
other  personal  interest,  whet^eof  our  reason  is  com* 
posed.  Thus,  in  the  first  case,  we  change  our  copper 
into  gold  ;  and  in  the  second,  our  gold  intocoppen 

Again,  nothing  can  be  less  adapted,  at  the  long- 
run,  to  the  study  of  Nature,  than  the  reasoning 
powers  of  Man  ;  for  though  they  may  cateh  here 
and  there  some  natural  conformities,  they  never 
pursue  the  chain  to  any  great  length  ;  besides,  theve 
is  a  much  greater  number  which  the  mind  does  npt 
perceive,  because  it  always  brings  back  every  thing 
to  itself,  and  to  tlie  little  social  or  scientific  order 
within  which  it  is  circumscribed.  Tlius,  for  ex- 
ample, if  it  takes  a  glimpse  of  the  celestial  spheres^ 
ij  will  refer  the  formation  of  them  to  the  labour  of  a 
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glass-house ;  and  if  it  admits  the  existence  of  a 
creating  Power,  it  will  represent  him  as  a  mechaniQ 
ottt  of  empteyment,  amusing  himsdf  with  nmking^ 
globes,  merely  to  have  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  tliem 
tarn  round.  It  will  conclude,  from  it's  own  dis^ 
order,  that 'there  is  no  sut^  thing  as  order  in  na* 
tare ;  from  it's  own  immorality:,  that  ther«  is  no 
morality.  As  it  refers  every  thing  to  it's  own  rea^ 
son,  and  seeing  no  reason  for  existence  when  it  sSiall 
be  no  longer  on  the  Eartli,  it  thence  concludes -that 
in  fact  it  shall  not  m  that  case  ^xist  Tt)  he  -con- 
sistent, it  ought  equally  to  conclude  on  the  same 
Jmnciple  that  it  does  not  exist  now ;  for  St  certainr^ 
can  discover  neither  in  itself  nor  in  anf  4^mg 
around  an  actual  reason  for  it%  existence. 

We  are  convinced  of  our  existence  hy  a  power 
greatly  superio*-  to  our  mind,  which  is  sentiment, 
or  intellectual  feeling.  We  are  going  to  carry  tliis 
natural  instinct  along  wUih  ufr  into  our  reseftrches 
Tcspecting  the  existence  of  the  Dkitv,  and  tlie  im- 
mortality of  the  soul ;  subjects  on  which  our  ver- 
satile reason  has  so  frequently  eingaged,  soivietimes 
on  tiiis,  sometimes  on  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Though  OUT  insufficiency  be  too  great  to 
admit  of  launching  far  into  this  unbounded  career, 
we  presume  to  hope  that  our  perceptions,  nay  our 
very  mistakes^  may  encourage  men  of  genius  to 
mter  upou  it.  These  sublime  and  eternal  truths 
seem  to  us  so  deeply  im:printed  on  the  human  heart; 
afi  to  appear  theuiselves  the  principles  of  our  intel- 
lectual feeling,  and  to  manifest  themselves  in  our 
jBost  ordinary  affections,  as  in  the  wildest  excesses 
ef  our  passions,  ^       . 
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OF    THE   SENTIMENTS    OF    INNOCENCE. 

^  The  sentiment  of  innoceuce  exalts  us  toward  the 
Deity,  and  prompts  us  to  virtuous  deeds.  The 
(jrreeks  and  Romans  employed  little  children  to 
sing  in  their  religious  festivals,  and  to  present  their 
pfieriugs  at  the  altar,  in  the  view  of  rendej'ing  the 
Gods  propitious  to  their  coiintry'^by  the  spectacle 
of  infant  innocence.  The  sight  of  infency  calls 
men  back  to  the  sentiments  of  Nature.  When 
,Cato  oi  Iftica  had  formed  t;he  resolution  to  put 
himself  to  death,  his  friepds  and  servants  cpncealed 
liis  sword;  and  upon  his  demandif^g  it  widi  ex- 
pr^^oQs  of  violent  indignatbu^  they  delivered  it 
to  him  by  the  hands  of  a  child:  but  the  corruption 
of  the  age  in  wnicn  ne  lived  had  stifl,ed  in  his  heart 
the  sentiment  which  mnocence  ought  to  have  ex* 
<^ited. 

j£sus  Christ  recommends  to  us  to  beoome  as 
little  children :  We  call  them  innocents,  mn  no^ 
centes^  because  they  have  never  injured  any  one. 
But  notwithstanding  the  claims  of  their  tender 
age,  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
To  what  barbarous  education  fire  they  not  aban- 
doned? 

Of  Pity. 

The  sentiment  of  innocence  is  the  native  source 
of  compassion ;  henice  we  are  more  deeply  affected 
by  the  sufferings  of  a  child  than  by  tliose  of  an  old 
man.  The  reason  is  not,  as  certain  Philosophers 
pretend,  because  the  resources  and  hopes  of  the 
child  are  inferior ;  for  they  are  in  truth  greater  than 
those  of  the  old  man,    who  is  frequently  infirm 
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aad  hastming  to  dissohitkm,  whereas  the  child  is 
entering  into  life;  but  the  child  has  never  o^nded  ; 
he  is  innocent.  This  sentiment  extends  even  to 
animals,  which  in  many  cases  excite  our  sympathy 
more  than  rational  creatures  do^  from  this- very  con- 
sideration, that  they  are  harmless.  This  accounts 
for  the  idea  of  the  good  La  Fontaine^  in  describing 
the  Deluge,  in  his  fable  of  Baucis  and  Philcmm. 

Tont  diqianit  sar  llieDre. 

Les  vieillards  d^pbroieot  ces  aev^res  destins : 
Les  animaux  p^rir !  Car  eDcor  les  humainsy 
Tous  avoient  d  6  tomber  sous  les  e^lbstcs  anncs. 
Bauds  en  rdpandit  en  secret  qoelques  larmes. 

All  disappeared  in  that  tremendous  hoar.  .  .7 

Age  felt  the  weight  of  Heaven's  iosnited  power : 

On  gnihy  Man  the  stroke  with  justice  fell. 

Bat  harmless  brutes !  the  fierceness  who  can  tell 

Of  wrath  divine  .'—At  thought  of  this,  some  tears 

Stole  down  the  cheek3  of  Baiicti- ••••••  • 

Thus  the  sentiment  of  innocence  develops,  in  the 
heart  of  Man,  a  divine  character,  which  is  that  of- 
generosity.  It  bears  not  on  the  calamity  abstracted- 
ly considered,  but  on  a  moral  quality,  which  it  dis- 
cemsin  thfe  unfortunate  being  iv^ho  is  the  object  of 
it.  It  derives  increase  from  the  view  of  innocence, 
and  sometimes  still  more  from  that  of  repentance. ' 
Man  alone  of  all  animals  is  susceptible  of  it ;  and . 
this  not  by  secret  retrospect  to  himself,  as  some  ene« 
inies  of  the  Human  Race  have  pretended;  for  weic 
that  the  case,  on  stating  a  comparison  between  a. 
child  and  an  old  man,  both  of  them  unfortunate, ' 
we  ought  to  be  more  affected  by  the  misery  of  the  . 
old  man,  considering  that  we  are  removing  from  the 
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tVTetclievloess  of  chiMIiood^  aod  drawing  iiffWct  tar 
that  of  old  age  r  the  ex^ntfzry  however  tsSus  placr,. 
in  Tirtueof  the  mopal  sentimeRt  whidte  I  have  aU 

ledged* 

When  an  oCd  mamsrirtinuis^  the  mora)  BMtiment 
of  hia  distress^  is  excited  in.  u»  with  veiloMed  force ; 
thia  is  anr  evident  proof  that  pity  in  Man  is  by  no 
means  an  amiinal  affection^  The  sight  of  a  Belis^ 
Ttus  is  accordingly  a  most  affecting  object.  If  you 
heighten  it  by  the  introduetion  of  a  child  holding 
out  his  little  hand  to  receive  the  alms  bestowed  ou 
that  illustrious  bliud  beggar,  the  impression  of  pity 
is  still  more  powcrftiL  Btrt  let  me  put  a  sentimental 
case.  Suppose  you  had  fallen  in  with  Belisarius 
soliciting  charity^  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other,  an  orphan  child  blind  and  wretched,  and 
that  you  had  but  one  crown,  without  the  possibility 
of  dividing  it,  To  whether  of  the  two  would  you 
have  given  it  r 

If  on  reflection  you  find  that  the  emi«en€  ser- 
vicer rendered  by  BeliMfiua  to  his  imgtatefo* 
Country,  have  mchned'the  balance  of  sentiment 
too  decidediiy  in  hi«  flavour,  suppose  the  child  over- 
whelmed mth  the  woes  of  B^timrkt^,  and  at  tfhc 
sa»e  i&me  possessing  some  of  his  virtues,  such  as  • 
haxzing  his  eyesput  out  by  Ws  parents,  and  neverthe- 
teiicontinuiag  to  beg  alms  for  their  relief;*  there 

♦  ttife  rector  df  rconntty  viHaJt»,  m  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  not  fkr  from 
Dfeavvt;  mKfoHedUtt  hit;tikfbitt)l  a.pitee  of  inliunniDJty  not  letfi  bnrba* 
rott»fruiii  tbe-hamiU  o£hitf  parenta  U)e  suier^d  castratioh  Aonhif  owu 
father,  who  was  hjr  profession  a  surgjeon :  he  nevenhclf ss  ^upporucd  ihat 
uAtatunU  povi^nt  in  his  old  age.     T  tieHeve  both  father  aud  »on  are  fctill' 
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would  VOL  nvy  opimonr  be  no  room  fbf  hesitatio% 
piovided  a  man  felt  only :  for  if  you  reason,,  the 
ease  m  entirely  altered ;  the  talents,  the  YictorceSi 
the  renoMTBof  the  Grecian  General,  would  presemtly 
aheorb  the  calamities  of  an  obscure  chiid.  Reason 
will  reeal  you  ta  the  political  interest,  to  the  I\m^ 
man. 

The  senitimeBt  of  innocence  is  a  ray  of  the  Divi- 
nity. It  invests  the  unfortunate  person  with  a  c^ 
le&tial  radiance  which  falls  onthe  human  heart,  and 
recoils,  kindling  it  into  generosity,  that  other  flame 
of  divine  origjnah  It  alone  renders  us  sensible  to 
the  distress  of  virtue,  by  representing  it  to  us  as  in- 
capable of  doing  harm  ;  for  othenvise  we  might  be 
induced  to  consider  it  as  sufficient  for  itself.  In  this 
it  would  excite  rather  admiration  than  pity. 

Of  the  Love  of  Country. 

This  sentiment  is,  still  farther,  the  source  of  love 
of  Country,,  because  it  brings  to  our  recollection 
the  gentle  and  pure  affections  of  our  earlier  years* 
It  increases  with  extension,  and  expands  with  the 
progress  of  time,  as  a  sentiment  of  a  celestial  and 
immoral  nature.  They  have  in  Switzerland  an  an- 
cient mnsical  air,  and  extrerhely  simple,  called  the 
tans  des  vaches.  The  music  of  this  air  produces  an 
effect  so  powerful^  that  it  was  found  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  playing  of  it,  in  Holland  and  in  France^ 
before  the  Swiss  soldiers,  because  it  set  them  all  a* 
deserting  one  after  another.  I  imagine  that  the 
TOM  du  vaches  must  imitate  the  lowing  and  bleat-* 
iag  of  tha  cattle,  the  repercussion  of  the  echoes. 
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and  other  a^ociations,  which  made  the  blood  boit 
in  the  veins  of  those  poor  soldiers,  by  recalling  tcf 
their  memory,  the  vallies,  the  lakes,  the  mountains 
of  their  Country,*  and  at  the  same  time  the  com- 
panions of  their  early  life,  their  first  loves,  the  re- 
collection of  their  indulgent  grandfathers;  and  the 
like.  - 

The  love  of  Country  seems  to  strengthen  in  pro- 
portion as  it  is  innocent  and  unhappy.  For  this  rea.-' 
ion  Savages  are  fonderof  theirCountry  than  polish- 
ed Nations  are;  and  those  whoinhabit  regions  rough 
and  wild,  such  as  mountaineers,  than  those  who  live 
in  fertile  countries  and  fine  climates.  .  Never  could 
the  Court  of  Russia  prevail  upon  a  single  Samoi^e 
to  leave  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  settle 
at  Petersbu rg.  Some  G  reenlanders  were  brought  ia 
the  course  of  the  last  century  to  the  Court  of  Co- 
penhagen,  where  they  were  entertained  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  kindness,  but  soon  fretted  themselves  to 
death.  Several  of  them  were  drowned  in  attempt* 
ing  to  return  to  their  country  in  an  open  boat.  They 

*  I  have  been  told  that  Poutaveri,  the  iDdlan  of  Otaheit^,  who  waa 
Bome  years  ago  brought  to  Paris,  on  seeing,  in  the  Royal  Garden,  the  pa- 
per mulberry-tree,  the  bark  of  which  is  in  that  island  maaufactared  into 
doth,  the  tear  fttarted  to  his  eye,  and  clasping  it  in  his  arms,  he  exclaim* 
ed :  ^  /  tree  of  my  country  J  I  could  wish  it  were  put  to'the  trial,  wbe* 
ther  on  prefenting  to  a  foreign  bird,  say  a  paroquet,  a  fruit  of  it's  coon* 
try,  which  it  had  not  seen  for  a  considerable  time,  it  would  express  some 
<xtraordkKiry  emotion.  Though  physical  sensations  attach  us  so  strongly 
to  Country,  ^lun'al  sentiments  alone  can  give  them  a  yehement  intensity; 
Time,  which  bjunts  the  former,  gives  only  a  keener  edge  to  tlie  latter. 
For  thid  reason  it  is  that  veneration  for  a  monument  is  always  ia  propor* 
CioB  to  h'a  Antiquity,  or  to  %t\  distance :  this  explains  that  expression  o^ 
jMsitut :  Mi^or  c  kmginque  reverentiq  :  distance  increases  rererenoa. .  : 

\  Wield 
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Ibeheld  all  the  magnificence  of  the  Court  of  Den- 
mark with  extreme  indifference ;  but  there  was  one 
in  particular,  whom  they  observed  to  weep  every 
time  he  saw  a  woman  with  a  child  in  her  arms ;  hence 
they  conjectured  that  this  unfortunate  man  was  a 
father.  The  gentlen^s  of  domestic  education,  un- 
doubtedly, thus  powerfully  attaches  those  poor  peo- 
ple to  the  place  of  their  birth.  It  was  this  which 
inspired,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  so  much 
courage  in  the  defence  of  their  Country.  The  sen- 
timent of  innocence  strengthens  the  love  of  it,  be- 
cause it  brings  back  all  the  affections  of  early  life, 
pure,  sacred,  and  incorruptible.  Virgil  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  effect  of  this  sentiment,  when  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Kisus,  who  was  dissuading 
Euryalus  from  undertaking  a  nocturnal  expedition 
fraught  with  danger,  those  affecting  words : 

Te  superesse  velim:  tua  y\\k  dignior  xtas. 

IF  thou  survive  ine,  I  shall  die  content : 
^  Thy  tender  age  deserves  the  longer  life. 

iBut  among  Nations  with  whom  infancy  is  render- 
ed miserable,  and  is  corrupted  by  irksome,  ferocious, 
and  unnatural  education,  there  is  no  more  love  of 
Country  than  there  is  of  innocence.  This  is  one  of 
the  causes  which  sends  so  many  Europeans  a-ram- 
bling  over  the  World,  and  which  accounts  for  our 
having  so  few  modern  monuments  in  Europe,  be- 
cause the  next  generation  never  fails  to  destroy  the 
monuments  of  that  which  preceded  it.  This  is  the 
reason  that  our  books,  our  fashions,  our  customs, 
our  ceremonies,  and  our  languages,  become  obso-  \ 
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lete  so  soon,  andar^  eatiiiely  different  this  age  iVdm 
vrhsit  they  were  in  the  last;  whereas  all  theae  par«- 
ticulars  oontinue  the  same  among  the  sedentary 
Nations  of  Asia,  for  a  long  series  of  ages  together ; 
because  children  brought  up  in  Asia,  iu  the  hi^hi^ 
tation  of  their  parents,  and  treated  with  much 
gentleness,  renmin  attached  to  the  estabiishnoents 
of  their  ancestors  out  of  gratitude  to  their  memoryjj 
and  to  the  places  of  their  birth  from  the  reoolleo* 
tion  of  their  happiness  and  innocence. 

^r  XHB  SJ&NTIMENT  QF  ADM  I  RATION, 

The  sentiment  of  admir^^tion  transports  us  inim^^ 
diately  into  the  bosom  of  Dsjty.  If  it  is  excited 
in  us  by  an  object  which  in^ires  delight,  we  con^ 
vey  ourselves  thither  as  to  the  source  of  joy  ;  if 
terror  is  roused,  we  flee  thither  for  refuge.  In  cither 
case,  Admiration  exclaims  in  these  words,  Ah,  my 
God!  This  is,  we  are  told,  the  effect  of  education 
merely,  in  the  course  of  which  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  name  of  God  ;  but  mention  is  still 
more  frequently  made  of  our  father,  of  the  king*^ 
of  a  protector,  of  a  celebrated  literary  character. 
How  comes  it  then  that  when  we  feel  ourselves 
standing  in  need  of  support,  in  such  unexpected 
concussions  we  never  exclaim,  Jh,  my  King !  or, 
if  Science  were  concerned,  Ah,  Newton ! 

It  is  certain,  that  if  the  name  of  God  be  fre- 
quently mentioned  to  us  in  the  progress  of  our  edu- 
cation, the  idea  of  it  is  quickly  effaced  in  the  usual 
train  of  the  affairs  of  this  World;  why  then  have 
.we  recourse  to  it  in  extraordinary  emergencies? 
This  sentimentofNature  is  common  to  allNatioiis, 
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n^y  of  whom  give  w  theolbgidal  IttstruiDtioti 
to  their  childten.  I  have  Witittrked  it  in  the  ICe- 
groeb  of  th^  tioa^t  df  Gtiih&a,  of  M&riagascar,  of 
Caf\«rie^  fend  Mosanlbique,  attidtig  the  Tdrtars, 
and  the  ttidiatis  of  the  Malabar  coast ;  in  k  wottl, . 
atnong  men  of  ev^iy  quarter  of  the  World.  I  never 
saw  a  Bitf^Ie  one  whd^  under  the  extraordinary 
efnotiobs  of  Surprise  or  df  admiration,  did  not 
makCi  in  his  birn  language^  the  same  exclamation 
which  iTe  do,  arid  who  did  not  lift  tip  his  handa 
and  his  eyei  to  Hearen. 

Of  tht  Marvelloui. 
The  sentiitaent  of  admiration  is  the  source  of  the 
instihct  which  men  have  in  every  age  discovered 
for  the  marvellous.  We  are  hunting  after  it  con- 
tinually, and  every  where^  and  we  diffuse  it  prin- 
cipally over  the  commencement  and  the  close  of 
human  lift :  hence  it  is  that  the  cradles  and  the 
tombs  of  80  g^eat  a  part  of  Mankind  have  been 
eoveloped  id  fiction.  It  is  the  perennial  source  of 
out  curio^ty }  it  discloses  itself  from  early  infancy,' 
and  h  long  the  companion  of  innocence.  Whence 
couM  children  derive  the  taste  fdr  the  marvellous  f^ 
They  must  have  Fairy-tales  ;  and  men  must  have 
epic  poems  tod  operaa.  It  ii  the  marvellous  which 
constitutes  one  of  the  grand  charms  of  the  antique 
statues  of  Greece  and  Rome,  representing  herftes 
or  gods^  and  which  contributes  more  than  is  ge-* 
nerally  hnn^ned  to  oiir  dehght,  in  the  perusal  of 
the  ancient  Hi^tdfry  6f  those  Countries.  It  is  one 
of  the  natural  reasons  wbichr  may  be  produced  to 
the  President  Henauk,  ^ho  expresses  his  astonish- 
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iQentthat  We  should  be  more  enamoured  of  ancient 
History  thttn  of  modern,  especially  than  that  of* 
otir  own  countfy.     The  truth  is,  independoatly  oi 
the  patriotic  sentiments  which  serve  at  least  as:  a. 
pretext  to  the  intrigues  (>f  the  great  men  of  Greece, 
and  Rome,  and  which  were  so  entirely  uirfcnown-. 
to  ours,  that  they  frequently  embroiled  their  coun- 
try in  maintaining  the  interests   of  a  particuUr 
liouse,  and  sometimes  in  asserting  the  honour  of 
precedency,  or  of  sitting  on  a  joint-stool ;  there  is. 
a  marvellous  in  the  religion  of  the  Ancients,  which 
consoles  and  elevates  human  nature,  whereas  that 
of  the  Gauls  terrifies  and  debases  it.  The  gods  of 
the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  were  patriots,  like  their 
great  men.     Minerva  had  given  them  the  olive, - 
Nepttme  the  horse.     Those  deities  protected  the 
city  and  the  people.  But  those  of  the  ancient  Gauls 
were  tyrants,  like  their  Barons;  they  afforded  pro- 
tection only  to  tlie  Druids.    They  must  be  glutted 
with  human  sacrifices.     In  a  word,  iJiis  religion 
was  so  inhuman,  that  two  successive  Roman  Em- 
perorSy  according  to  the  testimony  of  Sutetonius  and 
P Unify  commanded  it  to  be  a!5blished.  I  say  nothing^ 
of  the  modern  interests  of  our  History;  but  sure 
I  am  that  the  relations  of  our  politicks  will  never 
replace  in  it,  to  the  heart  of  Man,  those  of  the 
■Divinity. 

I  must  observe  that  as' admiration  is  an  involun- 
tary movement  of  the  soul  toward  Deity,  and  is  of 
consequence  sublime,  several  modem  Authors  have 
strained  to  multiply  this  kind  of  beauty  in  their 
productions,  by  an  accumulation  of  surprising  inr- 
cidents ;  but  liTature  emplop  them  sparingly  in 
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h0c\  because  Man  is  incapable  of  frequently  un- 
dergomg  concussions  so  violent.  She  discloses  to 
ns  by  little  and  little  the  light  of  the  Sun,  the  ex* 
pansidn  <>t  flowers,  the  formation  of  fruits.  She 
gradually  introduces  our  enjoyments  by  a  long: 
seiies  of  harmonies ;  she  treats  us  as  human  beings « 
that  is  as  machines  feeble  and  easily, deranged; 
she  veils  Deity  from  our  view  that  we  may  be  able 
to  support  his  approach. 

The  Pleasure  of  Myitety. 

- '  This  is*  the  reason  that  mystery  possesses  so  many 
charms^  Pictures  placed  in  the  fall  glare  of  light, 
aveimcs^in  straight  lines,  roses  fully  blown,  wbmen 
in  gaudy  apparel,  are  far  from  b]ping  the  objects 
which  please  us  most  But  shady  valleys,  paths 
winding  about  through  the  forests,  flowei's  scarcely 
half-opened,  and  timid  shepherdesses,  excite  in  us 
the  sweetest  and  the  most  lasting  emotions.  The 
loveliness  and  respectability  of  objects  are  increased 
by  their  mysteriousness.  Sometimes  it  is  that  of 
antiquity  which  renders  sq  many  monuments  .ve- 
nerable in  our  eyes;  sometimes  it  is  that  of  dis« 
tance,  which  diffuses  so  many  charms  over  objects 
in  the  Horizon;  sometimes  it  is  that  of  names. 
Hence  the  Sciences  which  retain  tlie  Greek  names, 
though  they  frequently  denote  only  the  most  ordi- 
nary things,  have  "^a  more  imposing  air  of  respect 
than  tliose  which  have  only  modern  names,  though 
these  may  in  many  cases  be  more  ingenious  and 
more  useful.  Hence,  for  example,  the  construc- 
tion of  ships,  and  the  art  of  navigation,  are  more 
Jijghtly  prized  by  our  modern  literati,  than  several 


Other  phy4i^^<^i6iH^  Qf  |Ia«  »o^li  fti^okfkw  na^tui^ 
but  wbioh  ^t9.  digmi«4  )»y  Gr^^  oAme^u  A^in 
wtioM,  acefl«lingly,  ift  i^t  i»  r^Mptt  of  th^  undef- 
^b»di«g»  cif  *  p«cf ptioa  of  flur  i;e^«)n,  tmt  a  S6«n 
tiwgnt  of  the  »wi,  wh'tcji  ^xbfis^  in  v&  ftwpi  *  oertaia 
ua^crU^^J^  iMtiivct  oC  D^ty^  %t  sight  of  extimr 
^vdine^iy  objects,  an4  from  the  v^ry  my^tef iousueaa 
in  which  they  are  hx^qhed,  Tbia  is  90  iudoJbitably 
certain,  that  admiration  13  destroyod  by  t^  sci«* 
ence  which  enlightens  us.  If  I  exhibit  to  a  savage 
an  eolipile  dai:tiHg  out  a  stream  of  iBflamed  spirit 
of  musy  I  ih^QW'  h^m  io^tQ,  m  c^tasy  of  admira- 
tion; he  leel^  Ipmwlf  di$$>oaed.  to.  M  dovm  and 
irorahlp  the  machine ;  he  vencral^  m0.a&  tiie  God 
of  i^irc,  as  lewg  ai.  he  compsehendfii  it  not;,  but 
BO.  apo^er  do  I  exflan  to  him.  the  aaluif  of  the 
grocesS)  tbaa  hi^  admh^ttDu  ceases  uui  ho  looks 
upon  me.  as  ^1  cheat"* 

Thfi  PUofiiir^  qf  IgpQrmcf^ 

Prom  an  effect  of  these  ineflRible  sentiments,  and 
of  those  universal'  instincts  of  Deity,  it  is,  that  ig- 
norance is  become  the  inexhaustible  source  of  de* 


*  For  this  reason  it  is  that  we  admire  only  that  which  is  uncommon* 
Were  ther^  to,  apf^eao  over  the^hocisoiL  ofr  Pans  one  of  those  parbeli» 
3R^ich  anB,  9^00010)90  af .  ^itfii^p9]ye^^  the  ^olp^  in|)abUiy|ts  qf  the  Qity 
would  be  u^  the  streets  to  gaze  at  it,  and  wonder.  It  i$  nothing  QU>fo 
liowever  than  a  reflection  of  the  Sun*s  disk  in'the  clouds;  and  no  one  stanils 
stji'to  oontampkOa  the  Sun  bimseify'beemise  the  Son  is  an  object  too 
5f ^l  ko9>f  A  to  he  adn^cedf 

It  i^ mystery  whjch  cgnstitutesonp  of  tlje  chamjs  of  Religiou*  'I]hofi# 
ii^ho  insist  upon  a  geometrical  demonstration  on  this  subject,  betray  a 
profound  ignorance  at  once  of  the  Laws  of  Nature^  and  of  the  demancis 
4f  ib9  hm^  h^pixU 
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light  to  Mani   We  must  take  care  not  to  confound, 
a^  all  our  Moralists  do,  ignorsuioe  and  error.   Igno* 
ranee  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  in  many  cases  a. 
blessing  to  man ;  whei^as  error  is  frequently  the 
fruit  of  our  pretended  human  Scieaeesi  and  is  al* 
ways  an^  evil.    Let  our  political  Writers  say  what 
they  Willi  while  they  boast  of  our  wonderful  pro- 
gress in  knowledge^  and  oppose  it  to  the  barbarism 
ofpastages^  it  was  not  ignorance  which  then  set 
ail  Europe  on  fire^  and  inundated  it  with  blood, 
inMttUng  religious  disputations*    A  race  of  igno*. 
rants  would  have  k^pt  themselves  quiet    The  mis- 
dmf  was  done  by  persons  who  were  under  die 
power  of  error^  who  at  that  time  vaanted  as  muclv 
perhaps  of  their  superior* illumination,  as  we  now- 
a*days  do  c(  ours,  and  into  each  of  whom  the 
Ettropaafi  spirit  of  education  had  instilled  this  error 
of  early  infancy,  Be  the  First. 

How  many  evils  does  ignorance  conceal  from  us, 
which  we  are  doomed  one  day  to  encounter  in  the 
conr9e  of  human  life,,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
escaping  I  the  inconstancy  of  friendsy  the  revolu- 
tions of  fortune^  calumnies,  and  the  hour  of  death 
itself  so  tremendous  to  most  men.  The  knowledge 
of  ilk  like  these  would  mar  all  the  comfort  of 
living.  How  many  blessings  does  ignorance  ren- 
der snBlime  !  the  illusions  of  friendship,  and  those 
of  love,  the  perspectives  of  hope,  and  the  very 
treasures  which  Science  unfolds.  The  sciences  in- 
spire delight  only  when  we  enter  upon  the  study 
of  them,  at  the  period  wlien  the  mind,  in  a  state 
of  ignorance,  plunges  into  the  great  career.  It  is 
the  point  of  contact  between  light  and  darkness 
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which  presents  to  the  eye  the  most  favourabte 
state  of  vision:  this  is  the  harmonic  point  which 
excites  our  admiration,  when  we  are  beginning  to 
^ce  clearly ;  but  it  lasts  only  a  single  instant.  It 
vanishes  together  with  ignorance.  The  elements 
of  Geometry  may  have  impassioned  young  minds, 
but  never  the  aged,  unless  in  the  case  of  certain 
illustrious  Mathematicians  ^  who  were  proceeding 
from  discovery  to  discovery.  Those  sciences  only, 
and  those  passions,  which  are  subjected  to  doubt 
and  chance,  form  enthusiasts  at  every  age  of  life, 
such  as  chemistry,  avarice,  play,  and  love. 

For  one  pleasure  which  Science  bestows,  and 
causes  to  perish  in  the  bestowing,  ignorance  pre-e 
sents  us  with  a  thousand  which  flatter  us  infinitely 
more.  You  demonstrate  to  me  that  the  Sun  is  a 
fixed  globe,  the  attraction  of  which  gives  to  the 
planets  one  half  of  their  movements.  Had  they 
who  believed  it  to  be  conducted  round  the  world 
by  Apollo,  an  idea  less  sublime?  They  imagined 
at  least  that  the  attention  of  a  God  pervaded  the 
Earth,  together  with  the  rays  of  the  Orb  of  Day. 
It  is  Science  which  has  dragged  down  the  chaste 
Diana  from  her  nocturnal  car:  she  has  banished 
the  Hamadryads  from  the  antique  forests,  and  the 
gentle  Naiads  from  the  fountains.  Ignorance  had 
invited  the  Gods  to  partake  of  it's  joys  and  it^^ 
woes ;  to  Man's  wedding,  and  to  his  grave :  Sci- 
ence discerns  nothing:  in  either  except  the  elements 
merely.  She  has  abandoned  ]Man  to  Man,  and 
thrown  him  upon  the  Earth  as  tnto  a  desert.  Ah! 
whatever  may  be  the  names  which  she  gives  to  the 
fliffererit  kingdoms  of  Nature,  celestial  Spirits  un- 
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doubtedly  regulate  their  combinations  so  ingenious; 
60  varied,  and  so  uniform;  and  Man,  who  could 
bestow  nothing  upon  himself,  is  not  the  only  be- 
ing in  the  Universe  who  partakes  of  intelligence. 

It  is  not  to  the  illumination  of  Science  that  the 
Deity  communicates  the  most  profound  sentiment 
6f  his  attributes,  but  to  our  ignorance.  Night  con* 
Ycys  to  the  mind  a  much  grander  idea  of  infinity^ 
than  all  the  glare  of  day.  In  the  day-time  I  see  but 
one  Sun;  during  the  night  I  discern  thousands; 
Are  those  ve^y  stars  so  variously  coloured  really 
Suns?  Are  those  planets  which  revolve  around 
ours  actually  inhabited  as  it  is?-  From  whence 
came  the  planet  Cybele/  discovered  but  yesterdajr 
by  a  German  of  the  name  of  Herschel?  It  hat 
been  running  it's  race  from  the  beginning  of  th« 
Creation,  and  was  till  of  late  unknown  to  us^  Whi* 
thergo  those  uncertainly  revolving  comets,  tra.-^ 
versing  the  regions  of  unbounded  space?  Of  what 
consists  that  Milky  Way  which  divides  the  firma* 
ment  of  Heaven  ?  What  are  those  two  dark  clouds 
placed  toward  the  Antarctic  Pole,  near  the  Cross 
of  the  South  ?  Can  there  be  stars  which  diffuse 
darkness,  conformably  to  the  belief  of  the  Anci-r 
ents?  Are  there  places  in  the  firmament  which  the 
light  never  reaches?  The  Sun  discovers  to  me 
only  a  terrestrial  infinity,  and  the  night  discloses 
^n  infinity  altogether  celestial.  O,  mysterious  ig- 
Rorance,  draw  thy  hallowed  curtains  over  those  en» 
chanting  spectacles!  Permit  not  Jiuman  Science  to 
?pply  to  them  it's  chearless  compasses.     Let  not 

^  The  Englialj,  in  compliment  to  their  Sovereign  George  III.  give  it 
%  name  of  Ceorgium  Sldu^.  .  r^  T 
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virtue  be  reduced  henceforth  to  look  for  hex  tth 
waxd  from  the  jiistice  and  the  sensibihty  of  a  Globe !  ^ 
Permit  her  to  think  that  there  are,  in  the  Universe, 
destinies  Ut  diiFereut  from  those  which  fill  i^p  the 
jaeasure  of  woe  npon  this  Earth. 

Science  is  continually  shewing  us  the  boundarjr 
of  our  reason^  and  ignorance  is  for  ever  removing 
it.  I  take  care  in  my  solitary  rambles  not  to  ask 
jpolbrmalion  respecting  the  name  bx^  quality  of  the 
person  who  owns  the  castle  which  I  perceive  at  a 
distance.  The  history  of  the  master  frequently 
Atsfiguares  tkit  of  the  landscape.  It  is  not  sawiUi 
tiiie  Ubtopy  of  Natuie  ;  the  more  her  Works  are 
atudied  the  more  is  our  i^dfrniaration  excited.  There 
is  one  cas»  early  ia  which  the  knowledge  of  the 
vorhs;  ^  mm.  u  agreeabte  to*  u%  it  i$  when  the 
HkonuiBent  which  we  conteitiplate  has*  been  the 
aibode  of  goodeess^  What  little  spire  h  that  whi^b 
Iperosiveat  IVIctttmorency  ?  It  is  that  of  Soii^ 
Goalian^  whene  Cattrwi  lived  the  li^  of  a  sage^  and 
Hinder  wludi  his  ashes  are  laid,  to  rest  My  souJy 
ciecuci^scribed  within  the  precincts  of  a  small  vii- 
kgcv.  takesi  it's  flight,  and  Panges  ovei*  the  capacious 
spfaec^  ^  the  stg/^oSLouh  XIV.  and  hastens  thenee 
to  expatiate  thuottgili  a  sphere  more  sublime  thaa 
that  of  the  World,,  the  sphere  of  Virtue.  When  li 
am  ibcapable  of  procuring  for  myself  such  perspec* 
tires  as  tiiese,  ignorance  of  places  answers  my 
purpose  much  better  than  the  knowledge  of  them* 
could  do.  I  have  no  occasion  to  be  ixiformed  that 
suob  a  forest  belongs  to  an  AJbbey  or  to  a  Dutchy,. 
in  order  to  feel  how  majestic  it  is.  It's  ancient  trees, 
it  s  profound  g^lades,  it  s  solemn,  silent  solitudes. 
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^^  Vfff^iet^t  fbr  Qie.  The  momeat  I  cease  to  ht^ 
hfM  Mapi  ^ef§,  ths^%  ii>omeiit  I  feel  a  prefoit 
Peity.  I^  tnegiv9  ev«r  50  littk  scope  to  my  aen^ 
tiwentj^  t^^e  is  rq  lian^j^cape  but  what  I  ua  able 
^9  eDQoble.  These  vn^t  meadows  are  xnetaixiM- 
phoi^d  iQtQ  oceans ;  tJMM  mnt^l^d  bills  are  islu^i 
fmefging  above  the^TUi09>;  ihat  city  faek)w>  i&a 
city  of  Greece,  dignified  by  the  residence  of  S^ 
Q9Qf/Cfi  ai>d  of  X^miphm  Thanka  to  ray  ignorance 
Z  ca4  g^ve  1^  f«ii«A  to  tb^  ii^^tinctof  my  aouh  I 
pb^nget  into  ia^ty.^  \  pTolons  ^  disfcance  of 
places  by  that  Oif  ag€;9  J  and  to  complete  the  ilhi- 
•iom^  \  maHe  that  ei^cbiuitc^  spot  the  h^bitatioti 
c»f  virtue. 

on  "(QS.  aj^NTlIf  CMT  09  XJBLANCfiOI.7.  ■ 

3o  biwe£ce])iti  i$  Nature  that  she  coaverts  adl  hor 
pheoom^na  i#t9)  so  ipainy  soaiTces  of  pleasure  to 
|i|aA  ^  and  if  we  pay  ^tteitttioo  to  her  pr oceduret^  it 
wiU  be  ifoivul  that  ber  «Mat  common  appearances 
are  the  m^st  ag^eeabl(e« 

I  enjoy  pleasure^  for  CK^mple,  whea  tbesamde* 
aceads  in  torrents^  wheq  I  9ee  the  old  mossy  walls 
d.rippin^  and  when  \  heaof  4;he'whtstiii)g  of  dxs 
vind^  mingled  with  the  clattering  of  the  rain. 
7bi^  melancholy  sounds,  ii\  the  night-time,  throw 
me  into  a  soft  atul  prpfom^d  steep.  Neither  am  I 
the  only  persoa  susccjptfibie  of  such  ai!ection$^ 
JRUn^  teUs  ua  of  a,  Kooaa^  Consul,  who  when  it 
cained  had  his.  qoucb  ^r^d<  under  tlie  thick  fo- 
^agQ  of  a  tcecy  in  ordj^r  to  bear  the  drops  clatter 
9a  they  feily  aii^d  to  i^  lu:lled  to  sleep  by  tbo  mur- 
Qiuring  noise, 

X.canno.t  teU  to.  what  physical  law  Philosophers 
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miy  refer  the  sensations  of  melancholy,  for  my 
own  part  I  consider  them  as  the  most  voluptuous 
affections  of  the  soul.  Melancholy,  says  Michael 
'Montaigne,  is  clsunty.  It  proceeds,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  from  it's  gratifying  at  once  the  two 
powers  of  M'hich  we  are  formed,  the  body  and  the 
joul ;  the  sentiment  of  our  misery,  and  that  of  our 
excellence* 

Thus,  for  example,  in  bad  weather,  the  senti- 
ment of  my  human  misery  is  tranquillized  by  see* 
ing  it  rain,  while  I  am  under  cover ;  by  hearing 
the  wind  blow  violently  while  I  am  comfortably  ia 
-bed.     I,  in  this  case,   enjoy  a  negative  felicity. 
With  this  are  afterwards  blended  some  of  those  at- 
tributes of  the  Divinity,  the  perceptions  of  which 
communicate  such  exquisite  pleasure  to  the  soul ; 
Mich  as  ipfinity  of  extension,   from  the  distant 
murmuring  of  the  wind.    The  sentiment  may  be 
heightened  from  reflection  on  the  La\*^  of  Nature, 
suggesting  to  me  that  this  rain,  which  comes  for 
the  sake  of  supposition,  from  the  M^e&t,  has  been 
.  raised  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean,  and  perhaps 
from  the  coasts  of  America ;  that  it  has  been  sent 
to  sweep  our  great  cities  into  cleanliness;  to  re- 
plenish the  reservoirs  of  our  fountains ;  to  render 
CUV  rivers  navigable ;  and  whilst  the  clouds  which 
pour  it  down  are  advaricing  eastward,  to  convey 
fertility  even  to  the  vegetables  of  Tartary,  the 
grains  and  the  garbage  which  it  carries  down  our 
rivers,  are  hurling  away  westward,  to  precipitate 
themselves  into  the  Sea  to  feed  the  fishes  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.     These  excursions  of  my  unjler- 
standing  convey  to  the  soul  an  extension  corres- 
ponding 
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pofiding  to  it^s  nature,  and  appear  to  me  so  much 
the  more  pleasing,  that  the  body,  which  for  it's 
part  loves  repose,  is  more  tranquil  and  more  con> 
pletely  protected. 

If  J  am  in  a  sorrowful  mood,  and  not  disposed  to 
send  my  soul  on  an  excursion  so  extensive,  I  still 
feel  much  pleasure  in  giving  way  to  the  melancholy 
which  the  bad  weather  inspires.  It  looks  as  if  nar 
ture  were  then  conforming  to  my  situation,  like  a 
empathizing  friend.  She  is  besides  at  all  times  so 
interesting,  under  whatever  aspect  she  exhibits  her- 
self, that  when  it  rains  I  think  I  see  a  beautiful 
woman  in  tears.  She  seems  to  be  more  beautiful  the 
more  that  she  wears  the  appearance  of  affliction.  In 
order  to  be  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  which 
I  venture  to  call  voluptuous,  I  must  have  no  pro- 
ject in  hand  of  a  pleasant  walk,  of  visiting,  of  hunt- 
ing, of  journeying,  which  in  such  circumstances 
would  put  me  into  bad  humour,  from  being  contra- 
dicted. Much  less  ought  our  two  component  powers 
to  cross,  or  clash  against  each  other,  that  1%  to  let 
the  sentiment  of  infinity  bear  upon  our  misery,  by 
thinking  that  this  rain  will  never  have  an  end ;  and 
that  of  our  misery  to  dwell  on  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  by  complaining  th^t  the  seasons,  are  quite 
deranged,  that  order  no  longer  reigns  in  the  ele-^ 
ments,  and  thus  giving  into  all  the  peevish^  incon- 
clusive reasonings,  adopted  by  a  man  who  is  wet  to 
the  skin.  In  order  to  the  .enjoyment  of  bad  wea- 
ther, our  soul  must  be  travelling  abroad,  and  the 
body  at  rest.  From  the-^rmony  of  these  t.wo 
powers  of  our  constitution  it  J5,  that^the  most  ter- 
rible revolutions  of  Naturcj^fre^ujei^tly  intere^^u^ 
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more  than  her  gayest  scenery-  The  ToI<iano  near 
Naples  attracts  more  travellers  to  that  city  than  the 
delicious  gardens  which  adorn  her  shoriis}  the 
plains  of  Greece  and  Italy,  overspread  With  ruins, 
alloremore  than  the  richly  cultivated  la^ms  of  Etig* 
land ;  the  picture  of  a  tempest,  more  coatloisstitrs 
than  that  of  a  calm ;  and  the  fall  of  a  tower^  more 
spectators  than  it's  conatructioti. 

The  Pleasure  of  Ruin. 
I  was  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  belief  that 
Man  had  a  certain  unaccountable  taste  for  destruc- 
tion. If  jthe  populace  can  lay  their  hands  upon  a 
monoment  they  are  sure  to  destroy  it  I  have  seen 
at  Dresden,  in  the  gardens  of  the  Count  de  Bruhf, 
beautiful  statues  of  females,  which  the  Prussian  Sol- 
diery had  amused  themselves  with  mutikting  by 
musket-shot  when  they  got  possession  of  that  city. 
Most  of  the  common  people  have  a  turn  for  slan- 
der; they  take  pleasure  in  levdlmg  the  reputatiofi 
cf  all  that  is  exalted.  Dot  this  nialevoleiit  instinct 
i^  not  the  production  of  Nature.  It  is  infused  by 
the  misery  of  the  individuJ^ls,  whom  education  in- 
^ires  with  an  ambition  which  is  mterdicted  by  So- 
ciety, and  which  throws  them  into  a  negative  am- 
bition. Incapable  of  ftising  any  thing,  they  are 
hnpeHed  to  lay  every  thing  low.  the  taste  for 
ruin,  in  thisr  case  rs  not  natural,  and  is  simply  the 
excTcfetf  of  the  po<^ef  of  the  miserable.  Alan  hi  a 
savage  state  destroys  the  monuments  only  of  his 
ewemie*;  he  preserve?  with  the  most  assidnoui 
care  those  of  his  own  Nation ;  and  what  proves  him 
to  be  naturally  much  bfetter  than  man  in  a  state' of 
Society,  h«  Aetw  slaadcts  his  compatriots. 
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fie  it'as  it  may,  the  passive  tkste  for  ruin  is  uni- 
versal Our  voluptuaries  embellish  their  gardens 
vith  artificial  ruins ;  savages  take  delight  in  a  me* 
loncholy  repose  by  the  brink  of  the  Sea,  especially 
Coring  a  storm,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cascade  sur- 
rounded  by  rocks«  Magnificent  destruction  pre« 
swts  new  picturesque  effects ;  and  it  was  the  curio- 
sity of  seeing  this  produced,  combined  with  cruel- 
ty, which  impelled  Nero  to  set  Rome  on  fire,  that 
he  might  enjoy  the  spectacle  of  a  vast  conflagra-* 
tion.  The  sentiment  of  humanity  out  of  the  que»« 
tion,  those  long  streams  of  flame  which,  in  the 
middle  of  the  night,  lick  tlie  Heavens,  to  make 
use  of  FirgiPi  expression,  those  torrents  of  red  and 
black  smoke,  those  clouds  of  sparks  of  all  colours^ 
those  scarJet  reverberations  in  the  streets,  on  the 
summit  of  towers,  alcmg  the  surface  of  the  waters, 
and  on  the  distant  mountains,  give  us  pleasure 
even  in  pictures  and  in  descriptions. 

This  kind  of  affection,  which  is  by  no  means 
comieeted  with  our  physical  wants^  has  induced 
certain  Philosophers  to  allege,  that  our  soul,  being 
is  a  state  of  agitation,  took  pleasure  in  all  extraor- 
dinary einotioBS.  This  is  the  reason,  say  they,  that 
such  crowds  assemble  in  the  Place  de  Gr^ve  to  see 
the  execution  of  criminals.  In  spectacles  of  this 
sort,  ^htte  is  m  fact  no  picturesque  effect  what- 
ever. But  they  have  advanced  their  axiom  as 
slightly  as  so  many  others  with  which  their  Works 
abound.  First,  eur  soul  take^  pleasure  in  rest  as 
much  as  in  commotion.  It  is  a  harmony  vesy 
geMle,  and  very  easily  disturbed  by  violent  emo- 
tions ;  and  granting  it  ta  he  in  it's  own  nature  a 
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Hiovemerit,  I  do  not  see  that  it  ought  to  tsikt  plez* 
mre  in  those  which  threaten  it  with  destruction. 
Lucretius  has,  in  my  opinion,  come  much  nearer  to 
the  truth,  when  he  says  that  tastes  of  this  sort 
arise  from  the  sentiment  of  our  own  security,  which 
k  heightened  by  the  sight  of  danger  to  which  wo 
are  not  exposed.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing,  says  he,  to 
contemplate  a  storm  from  the  shdre.  It  is  un? 
doubtedly  from  this  reference  to  self,  that  the  com-' 
mon  people  take  delight  hi  relating  by  the  fire-side^ 
collected  in  a  family  way  during  the  Wintet  even- 
.  ings,  frightful  stories  of  ghosts,  of  men  losing  them* 
aelves  by  night  in  tlie  wood,  of  highway  robberies* 
From  the  same  sentiment  likewise  it  is,  that  the 
better  sort  take  pleasure  in  the  representation  of 
tragedies,  and  in  reading  the  description  of  battles^ 
of  shipwrecks,  and  of  the  crash  of  empire.  The 
security  of  the  snug  tradesman  is  increased  by  the 
danger  to  which  the  soldier,  the  mariner,  the  cour- 
tier is  exposed.  Pleasure  of  this  kind  arises  from 
tlie  sentiment  of  our  misery,  which  is  as  has  beei^ 
said  one  of  the  instincts  of  our  melancholy. 

But  there  is  in  us  besides  a  sentiment  more  sub^ 
Jime,  whiph  derives  pleasure  from  ruin  independ- 
ently of  all  picturesque  effect,  and  of  every  idea  of 
personal  security ;  it  is  that  of  Deity,  which  ever 
blends  itself  with  our  melancholy  affections,  and 
which  constitutes  their  principal  charm.  I  shall 
attempt  to  unfold  some  of  the  characters  of  it, 
following  the  impressions  made  upon  us  by  ruin^ 
of  different  kinds.  .  Tlie  subject  is  both  riclj 
and  new;  but. I  possess  neither  leisure  nor  ability 
to  bestow  upon  it  a  profound  investigation.  I  shall 

however  drop  a  few  words  upon  it  by  the  way, 

in 


in  the  View  6f  exculpating  and  of  exattiog  human 
nature  with  what  ability  I  have* 

The  heart  of  Man  is  so  natlirally  disposed  to 
benerolence,  that  the  spectacle  of  a  ruin  which 
brings  to  our  recollection  only  the  misery  of  our 
feHow  men,  inspires  us  with  horror^  wbattver  may 
"be  the  picturesque  efiect  which  it  presdbts.  I  hap-' 
pened  to  be  at  Dresdeh  in  the  year  176J,  that 
s  seyeral  years  after  it  bad  been  bombarded^ 
That  small  but  very  beautiful  and  commercial  city,; 
mote  than  half  composed  of  little  palace^  charm- 
ingly arranged,  the  fronts  of  which  ^^'e^e  adorned 
cxtemaHy  with  paintings,  coloaades,  balconies^ 
and  pieces  of  s6ulpturei  at  that  time  presented  a 
pile  of  f  uifis.  A  considerabte  p^rt  of  the  enemy  V 
booibs  had  been  directsed  against  the  Lutheraa 
cliufch,  caHed  St,  Peter's,  built  in  form  of  n 
Mtundo,  and  arched  over  with  so  much  solidity 
^hdta  great  numb(!r  of  those  bombsr  struck  the  cuf 
pola,  M'ithout  being  able  to  injure  i|t|  but  rebound- 
ed on  the  adjoining  palaces,  which  they  set  on  fire 
nmdfixtly  eonsumtsd.  Matters  were  still  in  the 
sane  state  at  tli^s  conclusion  of  the  war,  at  thd 
time  of  my  arrival.  They  had  only  piled  up  along^ 
30mt  of  the  streets,  the  stones  which  encumbered 
tkera;  so  that  they  formed  oi^  eaf;h  side  long 
ptfapets  of  blackened  stone.  You  might  se^ 
halves  of  palaces  standing,  laid  open  from  the  roof 
dawn  to  the  cellars.  It  was  easy  to  distinguish  ia 
them  the  eKtremlty  of  stair^cases,  painted  ceilings^ 
little  cloaets  lined  with  Chinese  paper,  fragments  of 
mirrorsi  of  marble  chimneys,  of  smoked  gildings* 
Of  otbersnotbiBg  remained  except  massy  stacks  of 
Vol.  IIL  G  ^'9' ' '^  ^^  chimneys 
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chimneys  rising  amidst  the  rubbish,  like  long  bldck 
and  white  pyramids.  More  than  a  tliird  part  of  the 
city  was  reduced  to  this  deplorable  condition- 
Yon  saw  the  inhabitants  moving  backward  and  for- 
ward with  a  settled  gloom  on  their  faces,  formerly 
so  gay  that  they  were  called  the  Frenchmen  of 
Germany.  Those  ruins,  which  exhibited  a  mul- 
titude of  accidents  singularly  remarkable,  from 
their  forms,  their  colours,  and  their  grouping, 
threw  the  mind  into  a  deep  melancholy;  for  you 
saw  nothing  in  them  but  the  traces  of  the  wrath  of 
a  King,  who  had  not  levelled  his  vengeance  against 
the  ponderous  ramparts  of  a  warlike  city,  but 
against  the  pleasant  dwellings  of  an  industrious 
people.  I  observed  even  more  than  one  PrMsian 
deeply  affected  at  the  sight.  I  by  no  means  felt,* 
though  a  stranger,  that  reflection  of  self-security 
which  arises  in  us  on  seeing  a  danger  against 
\rbich  we  are  sheltered ;  but  on  the  contrary  a  voice 
of  affliction  thrilled  through  n>y  heart,  saying  to 
me.  If  this  were  Iky  Country  f 

It  is  not  so  with  ruins  which  are  the  effect  of 
time.  These  give  pleasure  by  launching  us  into 
infinity ;  they  carry  us  several  ages  back,  and 
interest  us  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity*  This 
is  the  reason  that  the  ruins  of  Italy  affect  us  more 
than  those  of  our  own  country ;  the  ruins  of  Greece 
more  than  those  of  Italy ;  and  the  ruins  of  Egypt 
more  than  those  of  Greece.  The  first  antique 
monument  which  I  had  ever  seen  was  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Orange.  It  is  a  triumphal  arch  which 
Marius  caused  to  he  erected  to  commemorate  his 
victor}^  over  the  Cimbri.     It-stands  at  a  small  df^ 
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tkDce  from  the  city  in  the  midst  of  fields.  It-  is  aii 
oblong  mass,  consisting  of  three.  arcadeSi  some- 
what resembling  the  gate  of  St  Dennis.  On  get- 
ting near  I  became  all  eyes  to  gaze  at  it.  What !  ex. 
claimed  I,  a  work  of  the  ancient  Aomans !  And 
imagination  ^instantly  hurried  me  away  to  Rome, 
and  to  the  age  of  Marias.  It  would  not  be  easy 
for  me  to  describe  all  the  successive  emotion^ 
which  were  excited  in  my  breast  In  the  first  placet 
this  monument,  though  erected  over  the  sufferings 
of  Mankind,  as  all  the  triumphal  arches  in  Europe 
are,  gave  me  no  pain ;  for  I  recollected  that  the 
Cimbri  had  come  to  invade  Italy,  like  bands  of 
robbers.  I  remarked,  that  if  this  tri),imphal  arch 
was  a  memorial  of  the  victories  of  the  JfV^mans  over 
the  Cimbri,  it  was  likewise  a  monume&t  of  the  tri- 
umph of  Time  over  the  Romans/  I  could  distin- 
guish upon  it,  in  the  bass-relief  of  the  frize,  which 
represents  a  battle,  an  ensign  c^dtain^ng  these 
characters  '^l^u-ly  legible,  S.  P;  Q.  R.  Septus 
Popului-Que  Rmnamis;  and  another  inscribed  with 

M.  O the  meaning  of  whiclt  I  could  not  make 

out  As  to  the  warriors,  they  are  so  completely 
effaced  thatnei^er  their  arms  nor  their  features  are 
distinguishable.  Even  the  limbs  of  sOme  of  them 
are  worn  out.  The  mass  of  this  monument  is,  ia 
other  respects,  in  excellent  preservation,  excepting 
one  of  the  square  pillars  that  support  the  af cb^ 
which  a  vicar  in  the  neighbourhood  had  demoK^^ 
ed  to  repair  his  parsonage-house^  This  modem 
ruin  suggested  anotlier  train  of  reflection,  respect-* 
ing  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  Ancients  in  tlie  con« 
struction  of  their  public  monuments ;  for,  tl^ugh 
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the  pillar  which  supported  one  of  the  arches  on  cmc 
jidc,  bad  been  demolished,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
nevertheless  that  part  of  the  arch  whkh  rested  upon 
it  hung  unsupported  in  the  air,  as  if  the  pieces  of 
the  vaulting  had  been  gUicd  to  each  other.  Ano- 
ther idea  likewise  struck  me,  namely,  that  the  de- 
molishing parson  might  perhaps  have  been  a  descen- 
dant from  the  ancient  Cimbrt,  as  we  modern  French 
trace  up  our  descent  to  the  ancrent  Nations  of  the 
North  which  invaded  Italy.  Thus,  the  drmolition 
excepted,  of  which  I  by  no  means  approve,  from 
the  respect  I  bear  to  antiquity,  I  mused  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  all  human  affitirs,  which  put  the  vie* 
tors  in  the  place  of  the  vanquished',  and  the  van- 
quished in  that  of  the  victors.  I  settled  the  mat" 
ter  thus  therefore  in  ihy  own  mind,  that  as  Marius 
had  avenged  the  honour  of  the  Komans  ahd  levelled 
the  gloiy  of  the  Cimbri,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Gimbrr  had,  in  his  turn,  levelled  Aat  of 
Marius;  while  the  young  people  of  tlie  vicinity, 
whd'  might  come  perhaps  on  their  daj^  oi  festivity 
to  dance  under  the  shade  of  this  triumphal  arcb> 
jjpcnt  not  a  single  thought  about  either  the  person 
who  constructed,  or  the  person  who  demolished  it 
The  ruins-  in  which  Nature  combats  with  humaa 
Art  inspire  a  gentle  melancholy.  In  these  she  dis- 
covers to  us  the  vanity  of  our  labours,  and  the  per- 
petuity ©f  her  own.  As  she  is  always  building  up, 
even  when  she  destroy $>  she  calls  forth  ^om  the 
clefts  of  our  monuments  the  yellow  gillyflower,  die 
chenopodium,  grasses  of  various  sorts,  wild  Cherry- 
trees,  garlands  of  brambk,  stripes  of  moss^  and  all 
tbo  saxatile  plants^  which  by  thqir  flower*  and  thett 
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•ttitiadea  foroi  tUe  most  agreeable  cq&trasts  with 
the  ^cks. 

I  used  to  stop  formerly  with  a  high  degree  of 
pleasure  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  at  the 
extreHMty  erf  th$  alley  of  the  Carmelites,  to  contem* 
pUte  a  piece  of  architecture  which  stands  therein 
and  whicii  had  been  originally  intended  to  form  a 
fountain.     On  pn^  side  of  the  pediment  which 
crowns  it  is  stretched  along  an  ancient  River-god 
on  ^hose  face  time  has  imprinted  wrinkles  inex- 
pressibly  more  venerable  tiiaa  those  which  had  been 
tiaced  by  the  chisel  of  the  Sculptor:  it  has  made 
one  of  the  thighs  to  drop  off,  and  has  planted  a 
aiApIe  tree  in  it's  place.    Of  the  Naiad  who  was 
opposite,   on  the  other    side  of   the   pediment, 
nought  reiliaiiis  Except  the  lower  part  of  the  body. 
The  heady  tlie  shoulders,  the  anqs»  have  all  disapr 
petred.    The  hand$  are  still  supj>ordng  an  urn,  out 
of  which  issues,  instead  of  fluviati^  plants,  some  of 
those  which  thrive  ySk  the  driest  situations,  tufts  of 
ycUov  giUyflowers,  datidclions,  and  long  sheaves 
ofsaxatilegnatsses« 

A  fine  style  of  Architecture  always  produces 
beautiful  m'm^.  The  plans  of  Axt«  in  this  case, 
form  an  aUUii<:e  with  the  majesty  of  tliose  of 
NatuK.  I  know  bo  object  which  Resents  a  morp 
imposing  asp6ct  than  tlie  antique  and  well  con. 
structed  toweft  whi^h  pur  ancestors  reared  on  the 
suttwitof  mountams^  to  discover  their  enemies  from 
afar,  ami  out  of  the  eopiug  of  whicli  now  shoot  out 
tall  trees,  with  their  tops  wavifig  majestically  iu 
the  wind.  1  liaveseen  otliers,  the  parapete  and 
batUements  of  whicli,  murderous  in  former  times, 
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^ere  embellished  with  the  Klach  in  6ower,  wliose 
shades,  of  a  bright  and  tender  voilcthue,  formed 
enchanting  oppositions  with  thex:aveTnous  a  Ad  em- 
t)rowned  stone-work  of  the  tower. 

The  interest  of  a  ruin  is  greatly  height6ned  when 
some  moral  sentiment  is  blended  with  it;  for  ex- 
ample, when  those  degraded  towers  are  -considered 
as  having  been  formerly  the  residence  of  rapitie. 
guch  has*  been,  in  the  Pais  de  Caux,  an  atK^ient  for- 
ti  fication  called  the  castle  of  Lillebonne*  The  lofty 
walls  which  form  it's  pr^cinot  are  ruinous  at  the 
angles,  and  so  overgrown  with  ivy  that  there  art 
very  few  spots  where  the  layers  of  the  stones  ar« 
perceptible.  From  the  middle;  of  the  courts,  into 
which  I  believe  it  must  have  been  no  easy  matter 
to  penetrate,  arise  lofty  towers  with  battlements 
out  of  the  summit  of  which  spring  up  great  trees, 
appearing  in  the  air  like  a  head-dress  of  thick  and 
bushy  locks.  You  perceive  here  and  there  through 
the  mantling  of  the  ivy  which  clothes  the  sides  of 
the  castle,  Gothic  windows,  embrasures^  and 
breaches  which  give  a  glimpse  of  stair- cases,  and 
resemble  the  entrance  into  a  cavern.  No  bird  is 
«en  flying  around  this  habitation  of  desolation;  exi 
cept  the  bufezard  hovering  over  it  in  silence ;  and  if 
the  voice  of  any  of  the  feathered  race  makes  itsdf 
sometimes  heard  there,  it  is  thatof  sofiie  solitary 
owr  which  has  retired  thither  to  build  her  nest. 
This  castle  is>  situated  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the 
middle  of  a  narrow  valley  formed^ by  mountaiiis 
crowned  with  forests.  Vfhen  I  recollect,  at  sight 
pf  this  mansion,  that  it  was  formerly  the  residenoe 
of  petty  tyrants,  who  before  the  royal  authority  was 
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.efficiently  established .  over  the  .kingdom,  from 
chence  exercised  their  self-created  right  of  pillage 
over  their  mbecable  vassals,  and  even  over  inoifei^- 
sive  passengers,  who  fell  into  their  hands,  I  imagiqe 
to  myself  that  I  am  contemplating  tlie  carcase,  or 
the  skeleton,  of  some  kuge,  ferocious. beast  of  prey. 

Tlie  Pleasure  (^  Tombs. 

.    fiutdiere  ace  no  monuments  more  interesting 
than  the  tombs  of  men,  and  espiecially  those  of  oUf 
own.ancestors.    it  is  remarkable  that  every  Nation 
\vl  a  state  of  Nature,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of 
those  which  are  i  civilized,  have  made  .the  tombs  of 
their  ibrefadiers  the  centre  of  their  devotions,  and 
an  essential  part  of  their  religion.     From   these 
ixnvever  must  be  excepted  the  people  whose  fathers 
render  themselves  odious  to  their :  children  by  a 
gloomy  and  severe  education,  I  mean  the  western 
and  southern  Nations  of  Europe.     This  religious 
melancholy   is  diffused   every  where  else.     The 
tcmibs  of  progenitore  are  all  over  China  among  the 
principal  embellishments  of  the  suburbs  of  their 
cities,  and  of  the  hills  in  the  country.    They  form 
the  most  powerful    bonds  of  patriotic  affection 
among  savage  na^ioos.    When  the  Europeans  b^ve 
sometimes  proposed  to  these  a  change  of  territoiy, 
this  was  their  reply:  ^'  Shall  we  say  to  the  bones  of 
"  our   Fathers,    Arise,    and  accompany  us  to  a 
**  foreign  land?"    They  always  considered  this  ob- 
jection as  insurmountable. 

Tombs  have  furnished  to  the  poetical  talents  of 
Ymmg  and  Gesner,  imagery  the  most  enclmnting. 
Our  voluptuaries,  who  sometimes  recur  to  the  sen* 
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tiroente  of  Nature,  havfs.  fftetiUDus  inOButaCbta 
erected  in  t]ieir  gardens,  These  are  not,  it  must 
be  confiss^ed^  the  tombs  of  th^ts  pareaita.  fiut 
whence  could  they  have  derived  thw  semimrfit  of 
luneral  melancholy,  in  the  very  m|drt  of  pleasure? 
Must  it  not  hvLVt  been  from  tbepersuaaion  that  some^ 
thing  still  subsists  ^ter  we  are  gone?  Di4  a  tomb 
Suggest  to  their  imagiaation,  only  th6  idea  of  what 
it  is  designed  to  contain,  that  is  pf  acorpsp  merely, 
the  i^ight  of  it  would  shock  rather  tl>an  please  theou 
How  afraid  are  most  of  them  at  the  l^hougfafc  of 
death  I  To  this  physical  idea  tkim  son^e  moral  sen^ 
timenjt  mu^t  undoubtedly  be  united.  The  voluptan 
ous  melancholy  resulting  from  it,  arisee,  like  every 
pther  attractive  sensation,  from  the  harmony  of  the 
two  opposite  principles;  from  the  sentiment  of  onif 
fleeting  existence,  and  that  of  our  immortality} 
which  unite  on  beholding  the  last  habitation  of 
Mankind.  A  tomb  i9  a  moi^arne&t  erects  op  the 
ponfines  of  the  two  Worlds, 

It  first  presents  to  us  the  end  of  the  vain  di«quie^ 
tudes  of  life,  and  the  image  of  everlasting  repose  | 
It  aflterwards  awakens  in  us  the  conflised  sentiment 
of  a  blessed  im^mortality,  the  probabilities  pf  yrhich 
grow  stronger  aa4  stronger,  i«  proportion  as  tbo 
person  wlK)se  memory  is  recalled  was  ^,  virtMiis 
character.  It  is  there  that  Our  veneration  fixw? 
And  this  is  so  nnqui^stionably  true>  that  tliough 
there  be  no  diflner^npe  between  the  dust  of  Nero 
and  that  of  Socrates,  no  one  would  grant  a  pfcice  in 
his  grove  to  the  remains  of  the  Roman  Empepor, 
were  they  deposited  even  in  ^  silver  um^  whc^teas^ 
every  one  would  exhibjt  tl^os?  pf  ^he  Philosopher 
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w  the  MOM  iionOttHMe  plsce  of  bisb^t  aportmeiit, 
wew  tfcdy  eoRtainediVk  only  a  vase  of  clay. 

It  isfrbmi  diis  intellectual  instinct  therefore  in 
favour  of  tirttie,  that  the  tombs  of  great  men  tn* 
^ife  us  ;arith  a  veneration  so  affecting.  From  the 
sadia  sentifaient  too  it  \s,  t^t  those  which  contain 
objects  that  have  been  lovely  excite  so  much  plea- 
sing regret;  for,  as  we  Aall  make  appear  pre- 
sently, tiie  attractions  of  lovfe  ariss  entirely  oat  of 
the  appearances  of  virtoe.  Hence  it  is  that  we  arc 
moved  at  the  sight  of  a  little  hillock  which  co 
rers  the  ashes  of  an  amiable  infant,  from  the  re- 
collection of  it's  innocence :  hence  again  it  is, 
that  we  are  melted  into  tenderness  on  contemplat- 
ing the  tomb  in  which  is  laid  to  repose  a  young 
female',  the  delight  and  the  hope  of  her  family 
by  reason  of  her  virtues.  In  order  to  render  such 
inonuments  interestii^  and  respectable  there  is  no 
peed  of  bronzes,  marbles,  and  gildings.  Tlic 
more  simple  that  they  are  the  more  energy  they 
communicate  to  the  sentiment  of  melancholy* 
Tliey  proidacf8  a  mone  powerful  effect  when  pooc 
rather  than  rich,  antique  rather  than  modern^ 
i^vith  details  of  misfortune  rather  than  with  titles 
of  honour,  with  the  attributes  of  virtue  rather 
than  with  those  of  power.  It  is  in  the  country 
principally  tha>  their  impression  n^akes  Itself  felt 
in  a  very  lively  manner.  A  simple^  unoroaiaeuted 
grave  there,  causes  more  tears  to  flow  ilum  the 
gaudy  splendor  of  a  cathedral  interment.*    There 

it 

♦Oar  Artbts  sets  statues  of  mvblci^-wcepiiigrottiidthAiOMbsof  the 
(Crreat.  it  is  very  proper  to  make  statues  weep  where  iqen  slie^  no  ttan. 
I  l^9im  beeu  niaay  a  time  present  at  the  fyuerd  obsequies  of  the  rich ; 
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it  is  that  grief  £U(suQ9es  sublimity;  itd^cencU  Vfili^ 
the  age4  yews  ia  the  church  yard;  itextm)4s 
Ivith  the  surrauiiding  hills  and  plains  ;  it  alliesjt- 
self  with,  all  the  effects, of  Nature,  with  the  dawa* 
ing  of  the  morning,,  with  tha  mujrmuring  .of  thp 
winds,  Aifith  the  setting  pf  die  Sun^  find  .vith,,tfayp 
darkijiessof.thenigljt.    •  ,      : 

Labour  the  most  oppressive,  and.h^mi^iatioa 
the  .most  degrading,  are  incapable  of  extinguish- 
ing the  impression  of  this  sentiment  in  the  breasts 
pf  ^j^en  the  most  njiserablc  of  Mankind.     "  Dur- 
*'.^ng  tl)e  space  of  two  years,"  says  Father  ^ 
j(Vr/rc," our  negro  Dominlck^  after  the  death  of 
"lys  wife,  never  failed  for  a  sipgle  day,  as  soon 
'*as  he  returned  from  the  place  of  his  .employ- 
**ment  to  take  the  little,  boy  and  gjrl.w^liic^i  he 
"had  by  her,  and  to  conduct  them  to  tlie  grave 

bdt  rarely  hiive  I  seen  any  bne  sl^eddhig  m  tear  on  such  oa»sion»,  tml6s8 
it  were,  now  and  tb«o,  an  aged  domekcic,  who  was  perhaps  left  destitutes; 
Some  time  ago  happening  to  pass  through  a  little  frequented  street  of 
the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Marceau,  I  perceived  a  coffin  at  the  door  of  a 
house  of  but  mean  apjiearance.  Close  by  the  coffin  was  a  woman  on  her 
toiees  in  earnest  prayer  to  God,  and  who  had  all  the  appcaranoB  of  being 
absorbed  in  grief.  This  poor  woman  having  caught  with  her  eye,  at  th« 
ferther  end  of  the  street,  the  priests  and  their  attendants  coming  to 
carry  off  the  body,  got  upon  her  feet  and  run  ofl^  putting  lier  hands  upoa 
her  eye»,-and  crying  bitterly.  The  neighbours  endeavoured  to  stop  htc 
and  to  administer  some  consolation;  bat  all  to  no  puipose.  As  she 
passed  close  by  me,  I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  if  it  were  the  loss  of  a  mo- 
ther  or  of  a  daughter  that  she  lameuted  so  piteouslj,  "  Alas !  Sir,^'  said 
she,  the  tears  gushing  down  her  cheeks,  « I  wn  mouramg  the  loss  of  a 
<«  good  kdj  yho  procured  me  the  means  of  earning  my  poor  Ui^clihood  ; 
«  she  kept  iq^  employed  from  day  to  day."  1  informed  myself  in  the 
neighbourhood  respectmg  the  condition  of  this  beneficent  lady:  she  was 
the  wife  of  a  petty  joiner.  Ye  people  of  wealth,  What  use  then  do  you 
make  of  riohts,  during  your  life-time,  seeing  no  tears  are  shod  over  yow 
grave! 
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^  of  the  deceased,  over  which  he  sobbed  and  wept 
*'  before  them  for  more  than  half  an  hour  toge- 
**  ther,  while  the  poor  children  frequently  caught 
**  theinfection  of  his  sorrow.***  What  a  funeral 
oration  for  a  wife  and  a  mother!  This  man  how- 
ever was  nothing  but  a  wretched  slave. 

There  farther  results,  from  the  view  of  ruins 
another  sentiment  independent  of  all  reflection : 
•it  is  that  of  heroism.  Great  Generals  have  ofitencr 
than  once  employed  their  sublime  effect  in  order 
to  exalt  the  courage  of  their  soldiers.  Alexander 
persuaded  his  army,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Per- 
sia, to  burn  their  baggage ;  and  the  moment  that 
the  fire  was  applied,  they  are  on  tiptoe  to  follow 
him  all  over  the  World.  IFilliam,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, as  soon  as  he  had  landed  his  troops  in  Eng- 
land, set  fire  to  his  own  sHips,  and  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  was  efFetted.    ' 

But  there  are  no  ruins  which  excite  in  us  sen- 
timents so  sublime  ais  those  which  the  ruins  of 
Nature  produce.  They  represent  to  us  this  vast 
prison  of  the  Earth  in  which  we  are  immured,  sub- 
ject itself  to  destruction ;  and  they  detach  us  at 
once  from  our  passions  and  jircjudices,  as  from  a 
momentary  and  frivolbus  theatrical  exhibition* 
When  Lisbon  wias  destroyed  by  an  eaithquake  i^ 
inhabitants  on  making  their  escape  fiom  their  houses 
embraced  each  other;  high  and  low,  friends  and 
enemies;  Jews  and  Inqiiisitors,  known  and  un* 
known ;  every  one  shared  Tiis  clothing  and  provi- 
sions with  those  who  had  saved  nothing.  I  have 
seen  something  similar  to  this  take  place  on  board 

♦  History  of  the  Antilles,' torn.  viii.  cHi^p,  1,  scct.^         t 
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•hip,  on  the  point  of  perishtdg  in  a  storm.  The 
:fii9t  efiecfc  of  calamity,  says  a  celebrated  Writeri  ts 
to  strengthen  the  soul,  and  the  second  is  to  mett 
it  down.  It  is  because  the  first  emotion  tn  Man, 
vnder  the  pressure  of  calamity,  is  to  rise  up  to- 
vard  the  Deitt  ;  and  the  second  to  fall  back  into 
physical  wants.  This  last  efiect  is  that  of  reflec- 
tion ;  but  the  moral  and  sublime  sentiment,  almost 
always^  takes  possession  of  the  heart  at  sight  osf  a 
magmficent  destruction. 

Rmns  of  Nature. 

When  the  predictions  of  the  approaching  disso- 
lution of  the  World  spread  ovv  Europe^  some 
ages  ^go,  a  very  great  number  of  persons  divested 
tbeaaselves  of  their  property ;  aud  there  is  no 
reason  to  dou|>t  tliat  the  very  same  thing  would 
happen  at  this  day^  should  similar  opiniodis  be 
propagated  with  effect.  But  such  sudden  and  to- 
tal ruins  are  not  to  be  apprehended  in  tlie  infi- 
nitely sage  plans  of  Nature :  under  them  nothing 
is  destroyed  but  wliat  is  by  them  repahred. 

Tlie  apparent  ruin^  of  the  Globe,  such  as  the 
jrocks  which  roygfaen's  it's  surface  in  so  many  pla- 
ces have  their  utility.  Rocks  have  the  appear^ 
aiice  of  ruins  in  our  eyes  only  because  tliey  arc 
neither  square  nor  polished,  like  the  stones  of  our 
monuttents  ;  but  their  anfractuosities  are  neces- 
suy  to  the  vegetables  ^^d  animals  which  are  des- 
tined to  find  in  them  nourishment  and  shelter. 
It  is  only  for  beings  vegitative  and  sensative  that 
Nature  has  created  the  fossil  kingdom ;  and  as 
9oon  as  man  raises  useless  masses  out  of  it  to  these 
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objects  oa  tlie  surface  of  the  Eartb^  she  hastens 
to  apply  her  chisel  to  them,  ia  order  to  employ 
them  in  the  general  harmony. 

If  we  attend  to  the  origin  and  the  end  i»(  he{ 
Works,  those  of  the  most  renowned  Nations  witt 
appear  perfectly  frivolous*  It  was  not  necessary 
that  mighty  Potentates  should  rear  such  enormous 
masses  of  stCHie,  in  order  one  day  to  inspire  me 
with  respect  from  their  antiquity.  A  little  flinty 
pebble  in  onto  of  our  brooks  is  more  ancient  than 
the  pyramids  of  'Egyft  A  multitude  of  cities 
have  beeu  destroyed  since  it  was  created*  If  I  feel 
myself  disposed  to  blend  some  moral  sentiment 
with  the  monuments  of  Nature,  I  can  say  to  my^ 
self,  on  seeing  a  rock :  *^  It  vras  on  this  place,  per* 
^  haps  that  the  good  Fenelon  reposed,  while  oiedi^ 
^  tating  the  plan  of  his  divine  Teiemachui ;  per- 
**  haps  the  day  will  come  wh«a  there  shall  be  eii- 
^  giuved  oa  it,  that  he  had  produced  a  revol«itioi| 
**  in  Europe,  by  instructing  Kings  that  their  glory 
"consisted  in  rendering  Mankind  happy:  and  that 
**  theh^»piness  of  Mankind  depends  on  the  labours 
^*  of  agriculture :  posterity  will  gaze  with  delight 
**  on  the  very  stone  on  which  my  eyes  are  at  tim 
''moment  fixed."  It  is  thus  that  I  embrace  at  once 
the  past  and  the  future,  at  sight  of  an  insensible 
rock,  and  which,  in  consecrating  it  to  virtue,  by  tt 
simple  inscription,  I  render  infinitely  more  vcne* 
taUe  than  by  decorating  it  with  the  fife  orders  of 
Arcliiteclure^ 

Of 
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Of  the  Pleasure  of  Solitude. 

Once  more,  it  is  melancholy  which  rendett 
solitude  so  attractive.  Solitude  flatters  our  animal 
instinct  by  inviting  us  to  a  retreat  so  much  more 
tranquil  as  the  agitations  of  our  life  have  been  more 
restless;  and  it  extends  our  divine  instinct,  by 
opening  to  us  perspectives  in  which  natural  and 
moral  beauties  present  themselves  with  all  the  at- 
traction of  sentiment.  From  the  eflFect  of  these 
contrasts,  and  of  this  double  harmony,  it  comes 
to  pass,  that  thcfe  is  no  solitude  more  soothing 
than  that  which  is  adjoining  to  a  great  city;  and 
BO  popular  festivity  more  agreeable  than  that  which 
is  enjoyed  in  the  bosom  of  solitude. 

OF  THE  SENTIMENT  OF  LOVE* 

.  Were  love  nothing  superior  to  a  physical  sensa^ 
lion,  I  would  wish  for  nothing  more  than  to  leave 
two  lovers  to  reasou  and  to  act,  conforuiably  to 
the  physical  laws  of  the  motion  of  the  blood,  of 
the.filtration  of  the  chyle,  ^nd  of  the  other  hu- 
mours of  tjie  body,  were  it  my  object  to  give  the 
grossest  libertine  a  disgust  for  it.  It's  principal 
act  itself  is  accompanied  with  tlie  seotiiiient  of 
fthanoe,  in  the  men  of  all  countries.  No  Nation 
permits  public  prostitution ;  and  though  enligh- 
tened Navigators  may  have  advanced  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Otaheit6  conformed  to  this  infa- 
mous practice,  observers  more  attentive  have  since 
adduced  proof  that,  as  to  the  island  i,n  question  it 
was  chargeable  only  on  young  women  in  the  low- 
est rank  of  Society,  but  that  the  otlier  classes 
there  preserved  the  seiise  of  modesty  common  to 
all  Mankind.  Digitized  by  Go^    lam 
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lam  incapf^ble  of  diacoverii^  in  Nature  any  direct 
cause  of  shame.  If  it  be  alleged  that  Man  is  ashanied 
of  the  venereal  a^t  because  it  renders  him  sii^ilar  to 
the  animal,  the  reason  wiU  be  found  insufficient; 
for  sleep,  drinking,  and  eating,  bring  him  still  more 
frequently  to  the  similitude  of  the  animal,  and  yet  no 
sliame  attaches  to  these.  There  is  in  truth  a  cause 
of  shame  in  the  physical  act :  but  whence  proceeds 
that  which  occasions  the  moral  sentiment  of  it?  Not 
only  is  the  act  carefully  kept  out  of  sight,  but  even 
the  recollection  of  it  Woman  considers  it  as  a  proof 
of  her  weakness :  she  opposes  long  resistance  to  the. 
$olic  itatiops  of  Man,  How  comes  it  that  Naturei 
has  planted  this  obstacle  in  her  heart,  which  in 
many  cases  actually  triumphs  over  the  most  power- 
ful of  propensities,  ;ind  the  most  headstrong  of  pas-, 
sions  ? 

Independantly  of  the  particular  causes  of  shame, 
which  are  unknown  to  me,  I  think  I  discern  one 
in  the  two  powers  of  which  Man  is  constituted. 
Hie  sense  of  love  being,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
the  centre  toward  which  all  the  physical  sensations 
converge,  as  those  of  perfumes,  of  music,  pf  agree- 
able colours  and  forms,  of  the  touch,  of  delicate 
temperatures  and  savours ;  there  results  from  these 
a  very  powerful  opposition  to  that  other  intellect 
tual  power  from  which  are  derived  the  sentiments 
of  divinity  and  immortality.  Their  contrast  is  so 
much  the  more  coUisive,  that  the  act  of  the  first  is 
in  itself  animal  and  blind,  and  that  the  moral  sen- 
timent which  usually  accompanies  love,  is  more  ex* 
pansive  and  more  sublime.  Tlie  lover  accordingly, 
m  order  to  render  his  mistress  propitious,  never  faih 
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to  make  this  take  the  lead,  and  to  employ  every  ef- 
ibrt  to  amalgamate  it  with  the  otiicr  sensation. 
Thus  shame,  arises  in  my  opinion,  ftom  the  cbAihat 
cf  these  two  powers ;  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
children  naturally  have  it  not,  because  the  sense  of 
love  is  not  yet  unfolded  in  them ;  that  young  per- 
sons have  a  great  deal  of  it,  because  these  two  pow- 
ers are  acting  in  them  with  all  their  energy ;  and 
that  most  old  people  have  none  at  all,  because  they 
are  past  the  sense  of  love  from  a  decay  of  Nature 
in  them,  or  have  lost  rt*s  moral  sentiment  from  the 
corruption  of  society ;  or  which  is  a  common  case, 
from  the  effect  of  both  together,  by*  the  concur- 
rence of  these  two  causes. 

As  Nature  has  assigned  to  the  province  of  this 
passion,  which  is  designed  to  be  the  means  of  re- 
perpetuating  human  life,  all  the  animal  sensations, 
she  has  likewise  united  in  it  all  the  sentiments  of 
the  soul ;  so  that  lo%'c  presents  to  two  lovers  not 
only  the  sentiments  which  blend  with  our  wants, 
and  with  the  instinct  of  otir  misery,  such  as  those 
of  protection,  of  assistance,*  of  confideilce,  of  sup- 
port, of  repose,  but  all  the  sublime  instincts  besides 
which  elevate  Man  above  humanity.  In  this  senscf 
it  is  that  Plato  defined  love  to  be,  an  interposition 
of  the  Gods  in  behalf  of  young  people.* 

Wlioevet 

«  It  was  by  infeans  of  the  sqUiim  inflacuM  of  tbispmnioh  ttiat  the  The* 
baas  formed  a  battalion  of  heroes,  call^dthe  ^crc^  b:lad ;  they  all  fcU  tbge* 
ther  in  the  battle  of  Cheronea.  They  were  found  extended  oa  the  croundf 
all  in  the  same  straight  line,  transfixed  witKghastU  wounds  before,  and  with 
their  faces  tarnod  toward  the  enemy.  Tliis  spectacle  drew  tears  frote  tiK 
^sof  PAi^btmsclf.their  oooqaeror.  l^cnrgush^Ammmmfi^ff^^^  . 
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Whoever  would  wis|i.to  be  ac<)uauite4  M^it^  bu: 
m?ai  patmieha&only  to  &ti}dy  that  of  love  j;  he  )roui4 
I>erc(^jye  jspriogiog  ou^of  i^*  all  tjhf;  sentii^euts  of 

pomtr  of  love,  in  the  edupatioj)  o(  jjte  Spwtoiis^  af\d  rendcfed  it  ode  of 
the  great  props  of  bis  republic.  But  as  the  aninbal  counterpoise  of  this 
oelestirf  sentiment  was  tk>  longft  fouAd  in  the  beloiied  object,  it  some* 
onet  threw  the  i7«6Ql(s  into  €fj1m9]iiy^i4m'iti({s,*iri|i(farhaire  juytly  been 
imputed  to  then^ ««, matter  of  reproach*  .  Their  jegisla^oi-s. considered 
women  as  the  iostruments  ro^r^ly  of  procreating  children ;  they  did  npt  ' 
perceive  that  by  fttoanog  loVe  between  men  they  enfeeble  that  whicH 
ooght  tb'u^ft'tlie  sextty  tiad  ^C in attomptiag  to  stnmgthen  tbdr  |>olii^ 

tica|bifidsy|lvB^  weiTM^^r^l^p^  •:    \    -    ' 

The  Republic  .of  Li/cur^  had  besides  otlier  natural  defects ;  I  men- 
tioffohly  One,  the  slir^eVy  'ofifce  tffelflW'.'^¥hese  two  particilirs'howevef 
exeefilcdC  I  dokf^idoo  bkn  mAt  mtm  BtlllmiD  ■.  glniurthtti  av«{  0Jmfii 
and  evejira^  toTlhe^  l^ttam^io  lom^  n^urc^^afi^fl^l^ jin  i^(Xvuihent 
tion  of  the  obstacles  of  every  kind  which  ne  bad  to  eYuiounter  in  the  esta- 
Ni<hAi2nt'oriiisLf^.f     -^^        -  '   '  ^™    -   ''^^^^  >:      •     '  "^ 

tbkt^^in.ihtliimtum\A6tfh€^tittifi  ages  dPlMbsrn  Ulb'i«bieto8U 
io  deligltt^Hl)  df  iberweakilesa^9f  ^b?^9f''  tor  tM  vi|^^taf  thcittpafeat?^ 
of  the  coara^&and  the  Ipye  between  vo'un^persqns  of  the  two  sexes  to 
the  virtue  and  the  religfdn^f  dtAmpa&sioned  oM  peojlfe  tHatlam^a^onislH 
edno  attempt  faai^beenmadiiio  ^Msht  li  f^r^titM^Of  aiuiM  iO;* 
ctet|  ihiM  iii  cdnc^  fv^b  tlL'thCiWivl^  of  life^  an4,w^th^  the  Laws  of  Na^ 
lure.  There  are  it  is  true  some  sketches  of  this  sort  in  the  Telemachut$ 
aoiong  others,  in  the^mannel-s  of  the  inhtkbitants'bf  B<3etifca';  btit  they  are 
indicai«d  merely.  I  M^ni^raSMiihix9^iei\  aS^cftly^thai  Cen^toted  in 
aU  itSi  p«n»,'W9*lld  attaif  th^  Ifig^t  4^ref  of  «n||5i^,fejicity  ^of  which, 
humaa  nature  it  susceptible  in  this  World,  aiid  would^  able,  to  bid  de* 
fiance  to  aD  ihe  storms  of  political  agitation.  So  far  from  belAg  Exposed 
to  the  fear  of  danger  on  the  part  of  nei^bouriiig  States  it  ttii^  makl 
an  eaiy  cotiquen  of  theip  wiUioi^t  the  use  pf  armf,  as  aiMi»nt;China  did, 
simply  byt the  ipectacle  of  icfs  felicity,  and  by  ih(f  influence  of  it's  virtues. 
I  once  entertained  a  design,  on  the  suggestion  of  J,  X  Kousaeau^  of  ex- 
tending this  idea,  by  composiiig  the  History  of  a  i^iilion  of  Greece,  w^H 
kaown  Io  ,tb6  JWeti;  he^aiffe jt(iiye^;confoniiaWy  ^to  Nature,  tfnd  for  that 
very  reasoaahnostal^oKether  unknown  to  our  political  Writers;  but  time 
permitted  me  only  to  trace  the  outline  of  it,  or  atraost  to  finish  tlie  first 
Book.  ' 

Vol.  III.  •       H  which 
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whicb  r  hatne  spoken,  ttkA  a  multitude  of  others 
which  I  have  neither  time  nor  talents  to  nil- 
fold.  We  shall  remark,  first,  that  this  natural  rf- 
fection  discloses,  in  every  being  it's  principal  cha- 
racter, by  giving  it  all  the  advantage  of  a  complete 
extension.  Thus,  forexample,  it  is  in  the  .season 
when  each  platart  re^perpetuates  itself  by  it's  flowers 
and  it's  fruit,  that  it  acquires  all  if  s  perfectibn,  and 
the  characters  which  invariably  determine  it.  It  is 
in  the  season  of  love  that  the  Urda  #f  aoag  redou- 
ble their  melody,  and  thattboM  'trhfch  excel  hi  t!ie 
beauty  of  their  cotouriqg  array  themselves  in  their 
finest  phimage^  the  fraiions  shades  of  which  they 
ddight  to  dkphiy,  by  sn^lKng  thtiT  throats,  by 
rounding  limi  tail  into  the  form  of  a  wheel,  or  by 
mitcttdhiy  tlw  mo^  ripag  the  gf  iomL  It  is  then 
tfest  the  lusty  bun  jyrescnts  his  fbrehead,  and 
threatens  with  his  horn ;  th^t  the  nimble  course^ 
ftisksalongthefikm^  tiuA  the  ferocioiis  animals 
£11  the  fbrests  wi^  the  dreadful  noise  of  thdrroar- 
ing;  and  that  the  tygress,  exhaling  the  odour  of 
cami^  makes  the  solitiido  of  Africa  to  resoiund 
with  her  hideons  yelk,  and  appears  dothed  with 
every  horrid,  attractive  grace,  in  the  eyes  of  her 
tremendous  lover^  .    >. 

It  IS  Hkewise  in  the  season  ^f  loving^  that  all^the 
affections  natural  to  the  heart  bf  Man,  nnfold  theln* 
selves.  Then it  is  that  innocence,  candojar,  sinceri* 
ty,  modesty,  generosity,  heroism,  holy  iaH(ih,piety^ 
express  themselves  witli  grace  ineffable  Iti  the  atti- 
tude and  features  of  two  young  lovers.  Love  as- 
sumes in  their  souls  all  the  characters  of  religioa 

and 
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Ehd  Tifttte.  Hiey  betaike  themselvifo  to  liglit,  far 
flrom  tlie  tomukuoiis  assemblies  of  the  city,  and 
from  Uie  eomiptiv^  paths  of  ambjtioti)  id  quest  of 
some  sequestered  spot^  where  tipon  the  riual  altai" 
they  may  be  at  liberty  to  mingle  and  exchange  the 
teader  vows  of  everlasting  affection.  The  foim** 
taiQs^  the  woods,  the  dawning  Aurora^  tiie  constel*- 
lations  of  the  night,  receive  by  turns  the  saiHred  de^ 
posit  of  the  oath  of  Love.  Lost  at  times  in  a  re^ 
ligions  iatoxicttion,  they  consider  each  other  as 
beings  of  a  superior  order.  The  mistress  is  a  god^ 
dess,  the  lover  becomes  an  idolater.  The  grass  un-* 
der  tSieit  feet,  the  air  which  they  breathe,  the 
ihades  under  which  they  repose,  ^1,  all  appear  con- 
secrated jn  their  eyes  ftom  filing  the  same  atmos* 
phere  with  them.  In  the  widely  exOtoded  Universe 
they  behold  no  otherlelicity  but  that  of  living  and 
dying  together,  or  rather  they  have  lost  all  sight 
of  death.  Love  transports  them  into  ages  of  infi« 
mte  duration,  imd  death  seems  to  them  only  the 
transition  to  eternal  union. 

But  should  cruel  destiny  separate  them  from  each 
other,  neither  the  prospects  of  fortune,  nor  the 
friendship  of  companions  the  most  endeared,  can 
afford  consolation  under  the  loss^  They  had  reaoh*- 
ed  Heaven,  they  languish  on  the  «aitl),  they  are 
hurried  in  their  despair  into  the  retirement  of  the 
cloister,  to  employ  the  remaining  dregs  of  life  in 
re-deuaanding  of  OOD  the  (elicity  of  which  they 
enjoyed  but  one  tranaient  glimpse^  Nay  mauy  a« 
irksome  year  after  their  separation,' when  the  cold 
%baiid  of  age  hasfmeen  up  the  ourrent  of  sense;  afr^ 
ter  having  been  distracted  Iqr  a  thousand  and  a 
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thousand  acxteties  foreign,  to  the  heart,  which  so 
many  times  made  them  forget,  that  they  were  hu« 
man,  the  bosom  still  palpitates  at  sight  of  the  tomb 
which  contains  the  object  once  so  tenilerly  beloved. 
They  had  parted  with  it  in  the  World,  they  hope  to 
seeitagiun  in  Heaven.  Unfortunate //efoi^a  /  wh^t 
sublime  emotiom  were  kindled  in  thy  soul  by  the 
ashes  of  thy  Abelard? 

Such  celestial  emotions  cannot  possibly  be  the  ef- 
fects of  a  mere  animal  act  Love  is  not^a  slight  con- 
vulsion, as  the  divine  Marcus-AureUus  calls  it.   It 
is. to  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  to  the  sentiment  of 
iier  divine  attributes,  that  love  is  indebted  for  all 
that  enthusiastic  energy^     Vic^  itself,  in  order  to 
please,  is  under  th«.  necei^sity  of  borrowing  it's  looks 
and  its  iatiguagiQ*    If  theatrical  female  performei^ 
captivate,  so  matiy  lovers,  the  seduction  is  carried 
on.  by  means 'of  the  illusions  of  innocence,  of  bene- 
volence, and  of;|i>agnauhny,  displayed  in  the  cha- 
racters of.  the  sheph^desses,  of  the  heroines,  ^ndof 
the  goddesses,  which  they  arq  accustomed  to  rc- 
pr*esent.   Their  boasted  ^aces  are  only  the  appear^ 
aaices  of  .the  virtues  ^wjijch  they  counterfeit.     If 
fiom^fimes,  on  .the  contrary,  virtue  becomes  dis- 
pleasing, it  is  because  she  exhibits  herself  in  the 
'  disguiseofbarsjingss,  caprice,  peevishness,  or  some 
other  rcpulsive  bad  quality. 

'  Thus  beauty,  is  thq  offspring  of  virtue,  aiul  ugli- 
ness tiiat  of  vice;  anjd  these- chamcters  frequently 
impr-esr  themselves  from  the  earliest  infatipy  by 
toeans:of  educa^tioh.  It  wiUib(3  objected  to  n^ethat 
tliere"  are  men  handsome  yet  vicious,  and  others 
4iOTfttly  yet  virtuous*    S^orate^^ndJIcibiades  have 
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been  adduced  as  noted  instances  in  ancient  times.; 
But  these  very  examples  confirm  my  position.  So- 
crates was  unhappy  and  vicious  at  the  time  of  life 
vfaen  the  physionomy  assumes  its  principal  charac- 
ters,  from  infancy  up  to  the  age  of  seventeen  years. 
He  was  bom  in  a  poor  condition ;  flis  fathei*  had 
determioed,  notwithstanding  his  own  declared 
reluctance,  to  breed  him  to  the  art  of  sculpture. 
Nothing  less  Uian  the  authority  of  an  oracle  could 
rescue  him  from  ttiis  pareixtal  tyrantay,  Socraies* 
acknowledged,  in  conformity  to  the  decision  o^  a 
Pbysionomist,  that  he  was  addicted  to  .wcJnien  antf 
wiup,  the  vices  into  which  men  are  usually  throwa 
by  the  pressure  of  calamity ;  at  length  he  became, 
reformed,  and  nothing  coulB;be  more  beautiful 
than  this  Pliilosopber  when  he  discoursed  alioul  the' 
Deitt,  As  to  the  \mppy  Akibiades,  born  in  the 
very  lap  of  fortune^  the  lessons  of  Socrates^  and  the 
love  of  his  parents  and  fellow-citizens  expanded  in. 
him  at  once  beauty  of  person  and  of  soul,  but  hav- 
ing been  at  last  betrayed  into  irregular  courses, 
through  the  influence  of  evil  communications,  no-r. 
thing  remained  but  the  bare  physionomy  of  virtue.' 
Whatever  seduction  may  be  apparent  in  their  first 
aspect,  the  ugliness  of  vice  soon  discovers  itself  on 
the  faces  of  handsome  men  degraded  into  wicked- 
ness. Yott  can  perceive,  even  under  their  smiles,  a 
certain  marked  trait  of  falsehood  and  perfidy.  This 
dissonance  is  communicated  even  to  the  voice. 
Every  thing  about  tbem  Ts  masked  like  their  face. 
I  beg  leave  farther  to  observe,  that  all  the  forms 
of  organized  beings  express  intellectual  sentiments, 
not  only  to  the  eyes  of  Man,  who  studies  Nature^ 
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but  to*  diose  of  animals^  which  are  fnstnicted  at 
onc^  by  their  instinct,  in  such  p^ticulars  of  know-* 
ledgi?  4s  ^re  in  piany  respects  so  ob9cqr$  to  ua» 
Thus,  forpxample,  every  species  of  animal  h^scer-' 
tain  tr^tf  which  are  expressive  of  it's  character. 
From  the  sparkling  and  restless  eyes  of  thp  tiger 
you  may  discover  bis  ferocity  and  perfidy.  The 
gluttony  of  the  hog  is  ai^nouncfd  by  the  vplgarity 
of  his  attitude,  ^nd  by  the  incUnation  of  hjs  head 
toward  the  ground.  A||  anin^als  aire  perfi^tly  well 
^cqu^inted  with  those  characters,  for  thevX^ws  of 
Mature  are  universal.  For  ipstaqce,  though  there 
be  in  the  eyes  of  man,  unless  he  is  very  attentive/ 
an  exceedingly  slight  exteripr  difference  between  ^ 
fox  ^nd  a  species  of  dog  which  ^eseipbles  him,  the 
hen  will  pever  mistake  the  one  for  the  other.  She 
will  take  no  alanp  on  the  approach  of  the  dog,  but 
wiU  be  seized  with  horror  the  instant  that  the  foic 
appears. 

It  is  still  farther  to  be  remarked,  that  every  anU 
/na}  expresses  in  it's  features  some  one  ruling  nas^ 
^ipn,  such  as  cruelty,  sensuality,  cunning,  stupidity. 
But  Man  alone,  unless  he  has  been  debased  by  the 
vice^  of  Society,  bears  upon  bis  countenance  the 
impress  of  a  celestial  origin.  There  is  no  one  trait 
pf  beauty  but  what  may  be  referred  to  sopie  virtue : 
such  an  pne  belongs  to  innocence^  such  another  to 
pandpur,  those  to  generosity,  to  piodesty,  to  hero- 
ism. It  is  to  their  influence  that  Man  is  indebted, 
in  eveiy  country,  for  the  respect  and  confidence 
with  which  he  is  honoi^red  by  the  bftfte  creation, 
pnless  they  have  heed  foixrcd  out  of  Nature  by  ui?* 
felenting  persecution  on  the  part  of  Man.      j 
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Whafever  charms  miy  appear  in  tbeharmoay  of 
the  colours  and  forms  of  the  human  figure,  there  x 
is  no  visible  reason,  why  it's  physical  effect  should 
exert  an  influence  over  animals,  unless  tlie  impress 
ofsome  moral  power  were  combined  with  it  The 
plumpness  of  form,  or  the  freshness  of  colouring, 
ought  rather  to  excite  the  appetite  of  ferocious 
animals,  than  their  respect  or  their  love.  Finally 
as  we  are  able  to  distinguish  their  impassioned 
character,  tbey  in  Uke  manner  can  distinguish  durs, 
and  are  capable  of  forming  a  very  accurate  judg* 
ment  as  to  our  being  cruel  or  pacific.  The  game 
birds,  which  fly  the  sanguinary  fowler,  gather  con- 
fidently around  the  harmless  sbepberd. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that  beauty  is  arbitrary  in 
every  Nation ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  already 
refuted  by  an  appeal  to  matter  of  fact.  The  mu- 
tilations of  the  Negroes,  their  incisions  into  the 
skin,  their  flattened  noses,  their  compressed  fore- 
heads; the  flat,  long,  round,  and  pointed  heads  of 
the  savages  of  North- America;  the  perforated  lips 
of  the  Brasilians ;  the  large  ears  of  the  people  of 
Laos,  in  Asia,  and  of  some  Nations  of  Guiana* 
are  the  effects  of  superstition,  or  of  a  Taulty  educa- 
tion. The  ferocious  animals  themselves  are  struck 
at  the  sight  of  these  deformities.  All  travellers 
unanimously  concur  in  their  testimony  that  when 
lions  or  tygers  are  famished,  which  rarely  happens, 
and  thereby  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  attacking 
caravans  in  the  night  time,  they  fall  first  upon  the 
beasts  of  burden,  and  next  upon  the  Indians,  or 
the  black  people.  The  European  figure,  with  it's 
$in)plicity  has  a  much  more  imposing  effect  upon 
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them,  tlian  when  disfigured  by  African  or  Aslatiq 
characters.  :  -      .    »    » 

•When  it  has  not  been  degraded  by  the  vices  of 
Society,  the  expressibti  of  the  human  face  is-  sub- 
lin^e.  A  Neapolitan  of  the  name  of  John-Baptufe 
Porta,  to6k  it  into  his  head  to  trace  in  itrelationsto 
the  figures  of  the  beasts.  To  this  effect  he  h:is  com- 
posed u  book  embellished  with  engravings,  repre- 
sentidg  the  human  head  under  the  forced  resem- 
blance of  the  head  of  a  dog, of  a  horse,of  a  sheep,  of  a 
hog,  and  of  an  ox.  His  system  is  spmewhat  favour- 
able to  certain  modem  opinions,  and  forms  a  very- 
tolerable  alliance  with  the  hideous  changes  which  the 
passions  produce  in  the  human  form.  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  after  what  animal  PigatehdiS  co- 
pied that  charming  Mercury  which  I  have  seen  at 
Berlin;*  and  after  the  passions  of  what  brutes,  the 
Grecian  Sculptors  produced  the  Jupiter  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, the  Vemis  pudica,  and  the  Jpollo  of  the  Va- 
tican? In  Ai'hat  animals  have  they  studied  those 
flivine  expressions? 

lam  thoroughly  persuaded,  as  I  have  said  already, 
that  there  is  ndt  a  single  beautiful  touch  in  a  figure 
])nt  wh^t  may  be  allied  to  some  moral  sentiment,  re- 
lative to  vhtue  and  to  t)eity.  The  traits]of  ugliness 
might  be  in  like  manner  referred  to  some  vicious  af- 
fcction,  such  as  jealousy,  avarice,  gluttony,"  or  rage. 
In  order  to  demonstrate  to  our  Philosophers  how  far 
they  are  wide  of  the  mark,  when  they  attempt 
to  make  the  passions  the  only  moving  principles 
of  human  life,  't  wish  they  Could  be  presented 
with  Uie  expi-ession  of  all  the  passions  collected  in 
one  single  head  ;  for  example,  the  wan  toil  and  ob- 
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scene  leer  of  a  courtezati,  ^^^  tlie  deceitful  and 
Jiaughtjr  air  of  an  ambitibri'5  courtier ;'  and  accom- 
panied i^itk  an  inftision  of  sotfie  touches  ofhatred  and 
envy,  wliidi  are  negative  antbitions.  A  head  which 
shouM  unite  them  all  M'duitl  be  more  hotttd  than 
th^t  of  Medttsa  ;  it  w6hld  Be  a  likeness?  of  Aero. 

Every  passion  has  an  animal  character  as  John^ 
Baptisfe  Porta  excellently  observerf.  But  every 
virtue  too  has  it's  Jlniiharcharacter ;  and  never  is  a 
physitonomy  more  interesting  than  when  you  dis- 
tinguish *in  it  a  celestial  aflfection  conflicting  \rith 
an  animal  passion.  Nay  Ido  not  know  whethei-  iti 
be  possible  to  express  a  virtue  otherwise  than  by  a 
triumph  of  this  kind.  Hence  it  is  that  modesty 
appears  so  lovely  on  the  face  of  a  young  female; 
because  it  is  the  conflict  of  the  most  powerful  of 
animal  passions,  with  a  sublime  sentiment  The 
expression  of  sensibility  likewise  renders  a  face 
extremely  interesting,  because  th6  soul,  in  this  case, 
shews  itself  in  a  state  of  suffering,  ami  because  the 
sight  of  this  excites  a  virtue  in  ourselves,  namely 
the  sentiment  of  compassion.  If  the  sensibility  of 
the  figure  in  question  is  active,  that  is  if  it  springs 
itself  out  of  the  contemplation  of  the  misery  of  ano- 
ther, it  strikes  us  still  more,  because  then  itbecome» 
the  divhie  expression  of  generosity. 

I  have  a  conviction  thit  the  most  celebraled  stJl- 
taes  and  pictures  of 'Antiquity  owe  n'mch  Of  their 
high  reputation  entirely  to  the  expression  of  this 
double  character,  that  is  to  the  harmony  arising  out 
cfilie  two  opposite  senVmients  of  passion  ami  vir- 
tue. This  much  is  certain,  that  the  most  justly 
boa^te^  Aaster-piecea  in  sculpture  alid  paio^ng 
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among  the  Ancients,  all  presented  this  kind  of  con- 
trast Of  this  abundance,  of  examples  might  be  ad- 
duced from  their  statues,  as  the  Venus  fudica^  and 
the  dying  Gladiator,  who  preserves  even  when  fair 
]en,  respect  for  his  own  glory,  at  the  momemt  be  is 
sinking  into  the  arms  of  death.  Such  likewise  was 
that  of  Cupid  hurling  the  thunder  after  the  infant 
Akibi(tdc$^  which  P/ii^y  ascribes  to  Praxiteks,  or  to 
Scopoi.  An  amiable  child,  launching  from  his  little 
hand  the  dread  thunderbolt  of  Jt/j^iVe^*,  must  excite 
at  once  the  sentiment  of  innocence,  and  that  of  ter- 
ror. With  the  character  of  the  God  was  blended 
thatof  a'man  equally  attractive  and  formidable. 

I  believe  that  the  paintings  of  the  Ancients  ex- 
pressed still  better  those  harmonies  of  o{4K>site  sen- 
tiinents.  Pliny^  who  has  preserved  to  us  the  me* 
mory  of  the  most  noted  of  thpm,  quotes  among 
others  a  picture  by  Athenian  of  Maronea,  which 
represented  the  cautious  and  crafty  Ulysses  detect- 
ing Achilles  under  the  disguise  of  a  young  woman, 
by  presenting  an  assortment  of  female  trinkets, 
among  which  he  had  carelessly,  and  withoirt  ap- 
pearance of  art,  introduced  a  sword.  The  lively 
emotion  with  which  AckiUes^hys  hold  of  that  sword, 
must  have  exhibited  a  charming  contrast  with  the 
habit,  and  the  composed  deportment  of  his  nymph 
character.  There  must  have  resulted  another  no 
less  interesting,  in  the  character  of  C/iK^^ae^,  with  his 
air  of  reserve,  and  the  expression  of  his  satisfac- 
ticm  under  the  restraint  of  prudence,  fearful  lest 
in  diacovering  Achilles  he  should  at  tl^  ^ame  time 
betray  himself. 

Aaother  pieete  still  more  affectiDg^  from  the  pen- 
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cil  of  MrisHdes  of  Thebes,  represented  mUu  Ian- 
guishiiig  to  death  of  the  lore  whidi  she  bare  to  her 
own  lirother.  In  it  daere  must  have  been  distinct- 
ly represented  the  sentiment  of  vihwe  repelling  the 
idea  6f  a  criminal  passion,  and  that  of  fraternal 
friendihipi  which  recalled  the  heart  to  love  under 
tlie  very  appearances  of  virtue.  These  cruel  conson- 
ances ;  despair  at  the  thought  of  bdibg  betrayed  by 
ber  own  heart,  the  desire  of  dying,  in  order  to  con* 
ceal  her  shame,  the  desire  of  life  to  enjoy  the  sight 
of  the  beloved  object,  health  wasting  away  under 
the  pressure  of  conflicts  so  painful,  must  have  ex- 
^pressed,  lamidst  the  languors  of  death  and  of  life, 
contrasts  the  jtnost  in^rf^ing)  on  the  countenance 
of  diat  tl)-fated  m«id. 

In  another  picture  of  the  SflMe  Aristi^s  was  re^ 
presented  to  admiration,  a  indther  wounded  in  i\\t 
breast  during  the  siege  of  a  city,  giving  suck  to  her 
infant.  She  seemed  afraid,  says  Plifiyi  lest  it  should 
draw  in  her  blood  together  with  her  milk.  Akxan-- 
dcr  prized  it  so  highljfi  that  he  had  it  conveyed  to 
Pfella  the  place  of  hia  birth.  What  emotions  must 
have  been  excited,  in  contemplating  a  triumph  so 
estalted  as  that  of  mjtternal  affection  absorbing  alt 
sense  of  personal  suffering !  Pout$in,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  borrowed  from  this  virtue  the  principal 
expression  of  his  picture  of  the  Deluge. 

Rubens  has  employed  it  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner  in  giving  expression  to  the  face  of  his  Mary 
de  Medicis^  in  which  you  distinguish  at  once  the 
angufeh  and  the  joy  of  child-bearing.  He  farther 
)ieightens  the  violence  of  the  physical  passion,  by 
the  careless  attitude  into  whi<^h  the  Queen  is^thiown^ 
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ia  an  easy-chair^  and  by  her  niik^  foQt/  ^lAch  has 
shaken  oiFth/e'«l^per;  and  on  the  other  hand,  he 
conveys  the's^iUimity  of  the  moral  senlament 
awakened  in  hm-hy  the  high  destiAy  of  her  infant, 
who  is  ^presented  to  her  by  a  God,  ;reposed  in  a 
cradle  of  bunches  of  gmpes  and  ears  of  cpm^  sym- 
bols  of  the  felicity  of  hi$ti*eign. 

It  is  thus  th^ft^  the  g^eat  Masters,  not  satisfied 
with  opposing  mechaixically  gfoapes  of  figures  and 
vacuity,  s^iades  and  lights  children  md  oVd  men, 
feet  and  hands,  pursue  with:  unremitting  care  those 
contrast$  of  our  internal  powers  which  express 
themselves  on  ''the  human  face  djvioe,"  in  thuches 
ineffable^  and  l^rhi^h  most  oonstitute  the  eternal 
charm  of  their  productions.  T^ite  ^(iTl&^'^/LeSltieUr 
abound  in  these  qfuKr^s^s  of  septjimeqt,  and  he 
places  them  in  such^rfQct.  harmony,  with  those  of 
the  elementary  nature,  th»t  the  result  frdm  them  is 
the  sweetest  and  the  mo9lt  pi?Qfound  melancholy- 
But  it  has  been  much  easier^for  his  pencil  to  paint, 
than  for  my  pen  t6  describe  them.'  \ 

I  shall  adduce  but' one  example  moretomy  pre- 
sent  purpose,  taken  from  Poussin,  an  Artist  most  ad- 
mirable for  his  skill  in  graphic .  composition)  but 
whose  colours  have  suffered  considerably  from  the 
hand  of  time.  The  piece  to  which  I  refer  is  his 
picture  of  the  rape  of  the  .Sabine  M'omen.  While 
the  Roman  soldiery  are  carrying  off  by  force  in 
their  ai*ms  the  terrified  young  women  of  the  Sa- 
hines,  there  is  a  Roman  officer,  M'ho  is  desirous  of 
getting  possession  of  one  extremely  beautiful  as 
well  as  young.  She  has  taken  refuge  in  the  arms 
Qf  her  mother.   He  dares  not  presume  to  offer  vio- 
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lraee:toh^r^.l|ut seems  to  address  tl^  mother  with 
all  the  avdour;Of  lox^e  tempered  with  respect;  his 
coQDteoaoce  .thus  spieaks ;  ^'  She  will  be  happy  with 
^'  mel  L^t  me  be  indebted  for  her  to  love,  and  not 
'*  to  f^ar !  I  am  kss  eager  to  rob  you  of  a  daughter, 
''  than  to^give  you  a  sob.^  It  is  thus  that,  while  he 
confbrQis  himself  in  dressing  his  characters  to  the 
simplicity  of  the  age  which  rendered  all  conditions 
nearly  similar^  he  has  distinguished  the  officer  from 
the  soldier  not  by  his  garb  b\i\,  by  his  manners,  lie 
has  caught)  as  he  usually  does,  the  moral  character 
of  his  subject,  which  produces  a  very  different  ef- 
fect from  that  of  mere  costume. 

I  should  have  been  extremely  happy  had  we  been 
favoured  from  the  pencil  of  the  same  ingenious  Ar- 
tist, with  a  representation  of  these  same  female  Sa- 
bines,  after  they  had  become  wives  and  mothers, 
rushing  in  between  the  two  contending  armies  of 
the  Sabines  and  Romans,  ^'  Running,"  as  Plutarch 
tells  us,  ^'some  on  this  side,  others  on  that,  in* 
"  tears,  shrieking,  exclaiming;  thrusting  themselves 
"  through  the  clashing  of  arms,  and  heaps  lyf,  tlie 
"  dead  strewexl  along  tlie  ground,  like  persons  frau- 
/•  tic  or  possessed  with  a  spirit,  carrying  their  suck- 
"  ing  infants  in  their  arms,  with  hair  dishevelled, 
"  appealing  now  to  Romans,  now  to  Sabines,  by 
'*  every  tender  adjuration  that  can  reach  the  heart 
"ofMan.'^ 

The  most  powerful  effegts  of  love,  as  has  been 
sai<l,  ariseoutof  contradictory  feelings  melting  into 
each  other,  just  as  those  of  hatred  frequently  are 
produced  from  similar  sentiments  which  happen  to 
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clash.  Hence  H  is  that  no  fteting  can  be  more  hgrtHh 
able  than  to  find  a  friend  in  a  man  Whon!  wCcon^ 
ftidered  as  an  enemy ;  and  no  mortificatkni  so  p(rig^* 
nant  as  meeting  an  enemy  in  the  man  whom  wc  de- 
pended upon  as  a  friend.     These  harmonic  cfibcts 
often  render  a  slight  and  transient  kindneBs  more 
estimable  than  a  continued  series  of  good  officer ; 
and  a  momentary  offence  more  outrageous  than  die 
declared  enmity  of  a  whole  Hfc-time;  because  m 
the  first  case  fteiings  diametricaUy  opposite  graci- 
ously unite;  and  in  the  second  congenial  feelings 
violently  clash.  Hence  too  it  is  that  a  sing^^  blemish, 
amidst  the  valuable  qualities  of  a  man  of  worth,  fre- 
quently appears  more  offensive  than  aH  the  vices  of  a 
libertine  who  displays  only  a  solitary  virtuCi  because 
from  the  effect  of  contrast  these  two  qualities  become 
more  prominent,  and  eclipse  the  others  in  the  two 
opposite  characters.    It  proceeds  likewise  from  the 
weakness  of  the  human  mind,  which  attaching  it- 
self always  to  a  single  point  of  the  object  which  it 
contemplates,  fixes  on  the  most  prominent  quality 
in  framing  it's  decisions.     It  is  impossible  to  enu- 
merate the  errors  into  which  we  are  every  day  fall- 
ing for  want  of  studying  these  dementfery  prin-^ 
ciples  of  Nature.    It  would  be  possible  undoubted- 
ly to  extend  them  much  farther  j  it  is  sufficient  for 
jny  purpose  ff  I  have  given  a  demonstration  of 
their  existence,   and  inspired  others  with  an  in- 
clination to  apply  them  properly. 

These  harmonies  acquire  greater  energy  from  the 
adjoining  contrasts  which  detach  them,  from  the 
consonances  which  repeat  them,  and  from  thie 
other  eleraeataiy  Laws  which  have  been  indicated : 
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bat  if  with  tliesc  are  blended  some  one  of  the  mo- 
ral sentiments  of  which  I  have  been  presenting  a 
faint  sketch,  in  this  case  the  efiect  resulting  from 
the  ^ole  is  inexpressibly  delightful  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, a  faarmchy  becomes  in  some  sort  celestiaf, 
when  it  contains  a  mystery,  which  always  sup- 
poses something  marrdlous  and  divine.  I  one  day 
felt  a  most  agreeable  efifect,  as  I  was  Iboking  o^^er 
a  collecticn  of  old  prints  which  represented  the  his- 
ioiy  of  Jdonh.  Vtnus  had  stolen  the  infant  AdonU 
{n>m  Dianay  and  was  educating  him  with  her  son 
Cupid.  Diana  was  determined  to  recover  him,  as 
being  the  son  of  one  of  her  nymphs.  Venus  thea 
baring  on  a  certain  day  aFighted  from  her  diariot 
drawn  by  doves,  was  walking  with  the  two  boys  ia 
a  valley  of  Cy  thenu  Dktna^  at  the  head  of  her 
armed  retinue,  places  herself  in  ambush  in  a  forest 
through  which  Veitu$  was  to  pass,  Venui  as  soon 
as  slie  perceived  her  adversary  approaching,  and 
incapable  either  to  escape  or  to  prevent  the  recap- 
ture of  Adonis,  was  instantly  struck  with  the 
thottj^t  of  clapping  wings  on  his  shoulders,  and 
piesentiog  Cupid  and  him  together  to  Diam^  de- 
sired her  to  take  either  of  the  children  which  she 
believed  to  be  her  property.  Both  being  equally 
beautiful,  both  of  the  same  age,  and  both  furnish- 
ed with  wingS)  the  cbaste  Goddess  of  the  woods 
was  deterred  from  choosing  either  the  one  or  tlie 
other,  and  refrained  from  taking  Adonis  for  fear  of 
taking  Cupid. 

This  fable  contains  several  sentimental  beautiesl 
I  related  it  one  day  to  J.  /.  Rouleau,  who  was 
highly  delighted  with  it.    "  Nothing  pleases  me  so 
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"  raudi/'  said  hc^  "  as  an  agreeable  image  which 
"  conveys  a  luoml  sentiment.'*    We  were. at  that 
time  in  the  plain^ofi  Neuilly,.  near  a  park  in  which 
we  saw  a  group  of  Love  and  Friendships  ufif^x  the 
forms  of  a  young  man  an^  a  young,  woman  .of  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  yews  of  ^e^  embracipg..each  other 
with  mouth  ^  mputh.  ^  Hav^g  looked  at  it  he  said 
to  me,  *^  J^ere  is  an  pbscenejxnage  presented  after 
**  a  charming  idea.  Nothing.could  have  l)ee^;more 
"  agreeable  than  a  representation  of  the  two  %ures 
'^  m  their  ua(u^l  state:  Friendship,  as  a  gjrowBjy^oimg 
''woman  caressing  an  infant  Cupid.'-  B^iog  on  this 
interesting  subject,  I  repeat^  to  hipo  th,€  cqncUuiQn 
of  that  touching  fable  qf  P/tUomeia  wdJ^rOjgni^^ 

Le  4<$tert  est-il  fait  pour  d«9  talens  si  beaux  ?       '  < 

Veiiez  Mre  aax  ck^s  edate^  )durs  mfrveilles :  ^ 

Aussi  bien,  en  vo^^nt  les  bois. 
Sans  ccsse  il  vous  souvient  que  T^r^  autrefois, ' 

Panni  de«  demeures  parciiles,  • 

£x9r(a  aa  furear  sur  vos  divans  appasr— 
Et  c'est  Le  souvenir  d'un  si  cf^iel  outride, 
.  Qui  fait,  reprit  sa  sa?ury  que  je  ne  vous  suis  pus  : 

En  vbjant  les  homroes,  helas  !  »      i" 

U  m*en  auovient  bicn  darantage^  ^ 

Why  waste  such  sweetness  on  the  desert  air !     ,  ,  i   . 

Come,  charm  the  city  with  thy  tun<;ful  note,  | 
Think  too,  in  solitude,  thnt  form  so  fair 

Felt  violation:  flee  the  horrid  tliotight.  ' '  ' 

All !  sister  dear,  sad  Philomel  replief ,  *    *  '      - 

'BsthisthatMiaktsmeshHn.thchaMntsof  misn:    ^ 

Teri^us  and  Courts  the  anguishM  heart  allies,     ^ 
And  hastes,  for  shelter,  to  the  woods  again. 

*-'*  What  a  series  of  ideas  f  cried  he,  *'  how  tendprly 
^^  affecting  it  is !"  His  voice  was  stifled,  and  the  tears 
rushed  to  his  eyes,  I  perceived  that  he  was  far- 
ther moved  by  the  secret  correspondencies  betweea 
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tbetikills  vnd  tlils  desriny  of  that  bii^,  and  Ma' 
OWA  situation. 

It  is  obvioiis^  th^D,  in  the  WiH  allegorictif  srub^ 
jects  rf  Diana  tcod  ^Adonis,  itid  of  Lovi  arid* 
Friendship,  that  there  are  really  within  us  two  dis- 
tinct powers,  tiie  harriiODici  of  iirhich  ekalt  the 
sotd,  when  the  physical  image  thrown  us'Jntd  *a 
moral  sentiment,  ils  Inihe  fim  exdmpli','  aid  kbksid 
iti'wi  the  oontrary^^^nci  moral  Setitirilent  rtdafe 
us  to  at  physical  sttisation,  as  in  the*  example  of 
Love  aad  Friendship. 

The  suppressed  iircuths€aBte^  crotttribute  fiartter 
to  (die  moral  e^priesslotis,  because  they  are  cofn- 
foniiable  to  the  expttmlive  nature  of  the  soul.  They 
conduct  it  over  a  vast'  field  of  ideai  It  is  to  these 
suppressions  that  the  fabfe  of  the  K^i^htih^le  is 
indebted  for  the  pOM^erful  effect  \^ich  it  produces. 
Add  to  these  a  multitude  of  other  bppfiit^itions^ 
which  I  have  not  leisure  to  analy  w. 

The  farther  fbat  the  physical  itrial^e  is  tcttUyvtd 
froiD  OS  the  greater  eitctensio^  is  given  to  the  moral 
sentiment;  and  fbi^  thore  circumscribed,  that  the 
firtt  i»,  the  inore  energetic  the  sentiment  is  render- 
ed. .  it  is  this  tmdoubtedly  whifch  commutiicates 
80  much  force  to  odt  affections,  Whetil^eregi*ct 
the  death  of  a  fmrtd.  Grief  in  thiV  iasft  conveys 
thfc^Soul  from  one  Woittd, to  the  othbi^,  arid  from  an 
object  fmtt  of  charmfc  to  a  tomb.  'Hehct  it  ?s  that 
the  following  passage  fromi  Jet*mf6/t  contains  a 
strai*  of  sublime  meknoholjr :  Fox  in  Rami  audita 
at !  ploratus  8f  Ultibxtus  ihultus :  Aadhel  plorhns  Ji- 
lioi  suaSj  ^  7wUdi  Bon^hri^  quia  noii  sur^.  ^*  A 
"voice  was  heard  ii;!  Ramah,  latfientation  and  bit- 
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'*  tcr  weeping ;  Rachel  weeping  for  her  ehtUten'^ 
**  refused  to  be  comforted,  because  they  are  aot."*^ 
All  the  consolations  which  thia  .World  can  adminis^ 
ter  are  dashed  to  pieces  in.  this  world  of  matem^ 

anguish,  non  sunt  •,  

The  singlejer  (Teau  of  Saint-Cloud  pleases  mq  morcr 
than  all  its  c^cades.  However,  though  the  {ihysicat 
image  should  not  escape  and  lose  itself  in  infinity,  iti 
may  convey  sorrow  thither,  when  it  reflects  the  same 
sentiment     I  find  in  Plutarch  a  noble  efiSect  o€ 
this  progressive  consonance.      **  Brutus/*  says  he^ 
^'  giving  all  up  for  lost,  and  having  resolved  to 
''  withdraw  from  Italy,  passed  by  land  thvcmgh 
'^  Lucania,and  came  to  £lea,  which  is  situated  oa 
**  the  sea-side..  Portia  being  to  return  from  thence 
**  to  Rome,  enjBeavpured  to  conceal  the  grief  which 
''oppressed  her  in  the  prospect  of  their  approach* 
^'ing  separation;    but  with  all  her  resolution  anif 
*' magnanimity  she  betrayed  the  sorrow  that  wa^ 
^'preying  on  her  heart,  on  seeing  a  picture,  which 
^' there  accidently' caught  her  eye.    The  subject 
^'of  the,  piece  was  taken  frojaa  the  Iliad,  and  re- 
*  *  presenti^d  the  parting  of  Hectof*  and  AndromachCf 
- '  when  he  was  preparing  to  take  the  field,  and  at 
*'the  instant  when  he  was  delivering  the  infant 
*^  A$tyana^  into  the  arms  of  his  mother,  while  her 
*'  eyes  remain  immoveatWy  :$xed  on  Hector.    The 
\    "resemblance  which  the  picture  bore  to  her  owi^ 
*' distress  made  her  barst  into  tears;   and  seve^ 
*'  ral  times  a  day  she  resorted  to  the  place  where 
*'it   hung  to  gaze  at  it,  and  to  weep    before 
^it     This  being  observed  by  Jcilius,  one  t>f  the 
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^  Menda  of  Brutus^  he.  repeated  the^  pa«aaga  fro  m 
**  HtHner^  in  which  Andromache  e^pr^^es  her  in- 
'^  ward  CTjiOtMin:  .  !.  :. 

H^i  Jta^»t>*n^*0^^ifAtfft$(xXip'O<  wofOJUH'TiK*^     :,         - 

Yet  wbilfe  my  Hector  stiU  survives,  I  see  <    j  -  :     , 
My  father,  mother,  kiudred,  all  in  thee,  ^ 

My  weddeil  Lord  •  •  •  • '  *  ' 

*^  ifh/^w^  replied,  with  a  smile,  Bttf'i'yiksfndi 
**  answer  Portia  in  the  ivcrds  of  Hichr  to  Andrd^ 
^^machei  '  //  ,  : 

'    V .,....;. .  .hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home/  *  '  ^ 

Thereguide  the  ^nti(fl^  and  direct  Che  4ootii.  >'^  i-  '  ^{     i- 

**  JFor  though  the  natural  weakness  if  hisr '  body 
-^^  prevents  her  frhm  acting  ivhat  the  ^irength  of 
**  men  only  can  perform^  yet  she  has  ditiitid'as  vblidnt^ 
*'  afid  as  dctive  fdr  the  goodofhe^^t^'untry.^as  we. 
''have.""  ^       •  *-'•'  ^"  ^''^     ' 

Thii  pictui-e  was  undcnibtedly  phcfed  under  the 
peristyle  6f  some  temple  built  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sea,  Brutus  Mras  on  the  point  of  embarking  with- 
6ut  pomp,  and  without  a  retinue.  *  Hii  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Cato,  had  accompanied  hiin;  perhaps 
on  foot.  The  ifioment  6f  separation  approaches; 
in  order  to  soothe  her  anguish  she  fixes  her  eyes  on 
that  painting  consecrated  to  the  Gods.  She  be- 
holds in  it  the  last  long  f^ewel  of  Hector  and  Anr^ 
dromache;  she  is  overwhelmed ;  and  to  reanimate 
her  fortitude  turns  her  eyes,  upon  her  husband. 
The  comparison  is  completed,  her  courage  forsakes 
her,  tears  gush  out,  conjugal  affection  triumphs 
over  love  of  Coui^try.    Two  virtues  in  opposition ! 
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Add  to  these  the  charactcW^a  wild  natufe^  wtiScfr 
blend  so  well  with  human  grief:  pTofo|inds6litmJfe>. 
the  columns  and  the  cupola  of  that  antique  temple, 
corroded  by  the  keen  air  of  the  Sea,  and  liiarble* 
over  with  mosses  which  give  them  the  appearance 
of  green  bronze ;  a  setting  Sun  which  gilds  the 
summit  of  it ;  the  hollow  inurraurs  of  the  Sea  at  a 
dbtance,  |)r?aking  along  the  cpast  of  Lucania;  the 
towers  of  piea  perceptible  in  the  bosbm  of  a  val- 
ley between  two  steep  mountains,  and  tnat  sorrow 
of  Portia  which  hurries  us  back  to  the  age  of  Jn- 
dromache.  What  a  picture  suggested  by  the  con- 
templation of  a  picture !  O,  ye  Artists,  could  you 
but  produce  it,  Fdrtia  woujd  in  her  turn  call  forth 
many  a  tear.  , .  .  . '     • 

I  could  B[\iiltiply  withpu^ettd  proofs  «rf  th^  two 
yowei^  by  ¥fhich  we  ^^re  governed.  E«9^&1^ 
h»s  bew  said  pa  the  subject  of  a  pasaiQp,^^!!*  ia* 
stinct  of  which  is  so  blind,  to  evince  that,  we  are 
attracted  to  it,  and  a^t^ated  by  it,  frprpjiiwa 
;Widely  4iflferent  from  those  of  digestion,  .Qur  af- 
Jfections  d?moi3istrat€  thfi  \wpfw\^\ty  .9^:^^^  90ulr 
V  bacai^  they  expand  in.  ^\\  t^he  circumst?inoe».  io 
which  they  feel  the  aj^ihqtes  of  Deity,t  such  aa 
th^t  of  infinity,  and  peyer  .flyf^U  wijth  delight  oo 
the  |la;rtlv  except  on  tl)eattractioo3^.ofryirtW«MJ 
innocence,  *     ;  : 

OF    JSOlfE    OTHER    SEN-TtMEWTS    OT     DEITT,   ANlb 
AMONG  6THERS,  OP  THAT  OF  VIRTUE. 

There  are  besides  these  a  great  number  of  sent^ 
mental  Laws,  which  it  has  not  he^n  in  my  power 
at  present  to  unfold  i  such  are  those  which  suggest 
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fflssentimeots,  omens^  dreams,  the  reference  of 
events  fortunate :.  au4  -  unfortunate  to  .the  same 
epochs  9i^d  the  likei ,  Their  e£fefts  arei  attested 
among  Nations  polish^^nd  savage,  bj  writers  pro- 
fane and  sacred,  anii,  by  every  nuqi  who  pays,  at- 
tention to  the  Laws  of  Nature.  These  communi- 
cations olT  the  soul  with  an  order  pf  things  invi- 
sible, are  rejected  by  the  learned  of  modern  times, 
because  they  come  not  within  the  province  of  their 
systems  and  of  their  almanacs;  but  how  numy 
things  exist,  which  are  not  reducible  to  the  plans 
of  our  reason,  and  which,  have  not  been  so  much 
as  perceived  by  it !  ;     . 

There  are  particular  laws  which  demonstrate  the 
immediate  action  of  Providence  on  the  Human 
Race,  and  which  are  opposite  to  the  general  Laws  of 
Physics.  For  example,  the  principlesof  reason,  o£ 
passion,  and  of  sentiment,  as  well  as  the  organs  of 
speech  and  of  hearing,  are  the  same  in  pien  of  aU 
countries  ;  nevertheless  the  laug^age  of  Nations 
differs  all  the  world  over.  How  comes  it  that  the 
art  of  speech  is  so  various  among  beings  who  all 
have  the  same  wants,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
stantly changing  in  the  transmission  from  father 
to  son,  to  such  a  degree  that  we  modern  French  no 
longer  understand  the  language  of  the  Gauls,  and 
that  the  day  is  coming  when  our  posterity  will  be 
Unable  to  comprehend  ours?  The  ox  of  Bengal 
bellows  like  that  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  nightin- 
gale pours  out  the  same  melodious  strains  to  this 
day  in  our  climates,  as  those  which  charmed  tlie 
ear  of  the  Bard  of  Mantua  by  the  banks  of  the  Po. 

Xt  is  impossible  to 'maintain,  though  it  has  beeif 
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atllcged  by  certain  Writers  of  high  reputation^  that 
anguages  afe  characterized  by  climates;  for  if  they 
irere  subjected  to  influence  of  this  kind,  they  would 
iiertfr  v^ry  In'  any  country  in  which  the  climate  h 
-invariable.  The  language  of  the  Romans  waa  at 
'firist  barbarous,  afterwards  majestic,  and  is  become 
nt  last  soft  and  effeminate.  They  are  not  rough  to 
the  North,  and  soft  to  the  South,  as  J.  J.  Rosseau 
'J)retends,  who  in  treating  this  point  has  given  far 
too  great  extension  to  physical  Laws.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Russias,  in  the  North  of  Europe,  is 
very  soft,  being  a  dialect  of  the  Greek ;  and  the  jar- 
gon of  the  southern  provinces  of  France  is  harsh 
arid  coarse.  The  Laplanders,  who  inhabit  theshorea 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  speak  a  language  which  is 
very  grateful  to  the  ear ;  and  the  Hotenttots,  who 
inhabit  the  very  temperate  climate  of  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope,  duck  like  India  cocks.  The  lan^ 
guage  of  the  Indians  of  Peru  is  loaded  with  strong 
aspirations;  and  conijondnts  of  difficult  pronuncia- 
tion. Any  one,  without  going  out  of  his  closet, 
may  distinguish  the  different  characters  of  the  lan- 
guage of  each  Nation,  by  the  names  presented  on 
the  geographical  charts  of  the  country,  and  may 
satisfy  himself  that  their  harshness,  or  softness,  has 
»o  relation  whatever  to  those  of  Latitude. 

Other  observers  have  asserted  that  the  languages 
of  Nations 'have  been  determined  and  fixed  by  their 
great  Writers.  But  the  great  Writers  of  the  age  of 
Augustus  did  not  secure  the  Latin  language  from 
corruption,  previously  to  the  reign  of  Mnrcus  Att- 
relius.  Those  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  already  be- 
^\T\  to  be  antiquated  among  ourselves.  If  postevity 
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<xc8  tlic  character  of  a  language  to  the  age  which 
was  productive  of  great  Writers,  it  is  not  because^ 
as  they  allege,  it  is  then  at  its  greatest  purity ;  for 
you  find  in  them  as  many  of  those  inversions  of 
phraseologyi   of  those  decompositions  of  words, 
ttixl  of  those  embarrassed  syntaxes,  which  render 
all  the  metaphysical  study  of  Graihmar  tiresome 
md  barbarous ;  but  it  is  because  the  Writings  of 
those  great  men  sparkle  with  maxims  of  virtue, 
and  present  us  with  a  thousand  perspectives  of  the 
Deitt.     I  hav^  no  doubt  that  the  sublime  senti^ 
inents  which  inspire  them  illuminate  them  still  in 
the  order  and  disposition  of  their  Works,  seeing 
they  are  the  sourcles  of  all  harmony.     From  this^ 
if  X  am  not  mistaken,  results  the  unalterable  charm 
which  renders  the  perusal  of  them  so  delicious,  at 
all  times,  and  to  the  men  of  all  Nations.    Hence  it 
is  ^at  Piutarch  has  eclipsed  most  of  the  Writers 
of  Greece,  though  he  was  of  the  age  neither  of 
Pericks,  nor  of  Alexander;  and  that  the  translation 
of  his  Works  into  old  French  by  the  good  Amyot^ 
iriU  be  more  generally  nead  by  posterity  than  most 
of  the  original  Works  produced  even  in  the  age  of 
Imit  JCIV.    It  is  the  moral  goodness  of  a  period 
which  characterizes  a  language,  and  which  transn 
mits  it  unaltered  to  the  generation  following.  This 
in  the  reason  that  the  languages,  the  customs,  and 
even  the  form  of  dresses  are  in  Asia  transmitted 
inviolably  from  generation  to  generation,  because 
fathers,  all  over  that  Continent,  make  themselves 
beloved  by  their  children.     But  these  reasons  do 
Uot  explain  the  diversity  of  language  which  sub^ 
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fifi^  baiweepi  <Hie  Nation  iaod  another.  It  must 
ev«r  appear  tp.  nve  altoge^er  supernatMral  tbat  men 
who  pujqy  tb?  sa»e  dements,  aiid  jare  sulgectdd  tp 
the  aame  ww|«,  should  not  employ  (he  same  wprds 
ime^refsi^g  them.  Theie  is  hpt  on$  Sun  to  iUu* 
min^^  the  whole  Earth,  and -he  fa€ara  a  di&KMb 
iMine  in  every  different  land. 

I  beg  l^ve  .to  suggest  a  farther  effect  of  a  Lav 
to  whici^  Utile  attention  has  been  paid;  it  is  this, 
th|it  there  ^ver  prises  any  one  n^n  ^min^tly  db^ 
4;ipgtrished,  i^  whatever  line,  but  there  appears  at  the 
9^mf  time,  either  ija  his  own  Country,  or  in.som^ 
B^hboufing  Nation,  an  antagonist  possessing  ta** 
^^to,  and  a  repu^tioni  in  complete  c^osition :  audh 
weye  Dempcritus  and  Heraclitujf^  Akj^mder  and  D%^ 
§gCiWf  Descartes  and  Nemtm^  CarmUk  andi{jcicni^ 
Boiw^  and  F^mlm^  Voltmrt  and  J.  J,  JjiousseWn 
I  had  ^oUtcted  on  the  subject  o£  the  two  extstorr 
dinary  men  last  mentioned,  wfab  were  coiytempora^ 
lies,  and  who  died  the  same  year,  a  great  number  of 
strictures,  which  demonstrate  that  through  the 
whole  course  of  life  they  pnesented  a  strikiiig  coan 
tra9t  in  inspect  of  talents,  of  manners,  and  of  for-* 
tune :  but  I  have  xeliaquiahed  this  parallel,  in  or* 
d^r  tp  devote  my  attention  to  a  pursuit  which  I 
deemed  much  more  useful. 

Tliis  bohnciog  of  illustricHis  charwters  will  not 
appall:  eKtmordinary,  if  we  consider  that  it  is  a 
CDflsequeixre  firom  the  general  iaw  of  contrariea 
-  which  governs  the  world,  and  from  which  all  the 
harmonies  of  Nature  result :  it  must  therefore  par-» 
ticularly  manifest  itself  in  the^  Human  Race,  which^ 
is  the  centre  of  the  whole;  and  it  actually  does  dis-r 
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-coTfritstlf  in  die  wonderful  eqniliBriiun,  confor* 
xnably  to  wliich  the  two  sexet  are  bora  in  equal 
numbers.  It  does  not  fix  on  individuals  in  particu* 
lar,  for  we  see  families  consisting  wholly  of  daugh* 
tens;  and  others  all  sobs;  but  it  embraces  tiie  iagw 
grcgate.of  a  whole  city,  and  of  a  Nation,  the  tnale 
and  female  children  of  which  are  always  produced 
very  nearly  equal  in  number.  Whatever  iii^quality 
of  sex  there  imay  ^exist  in  the  variety  of  births  in 
jbakiliea,  the  equality  is  constantly  restored  in  the 
aggregate  of  a  people. 

fiiit  there  is  another  equilibrium,  no  fess  wondeiw 
{qI,  which  has  not  I  bdieve  become  an  object  of  at* 
tention*  As  there  are  a  great  many  menwhopetisb 
in  war,  in  sea^ voyages,  and  by  painful  and  dai^er- 
ous  employasfents,  it  voakl  thence  foilow,  tihat^  at 
the  long  run^  the  number  of  women  would  daily  go 
an  in  an  incieasing  proportk>&.  On  the  supposition 
that  there  perishes  annitally  one-tenth  partmoce 
of  men  than  of  women,  ,the  balancing  of  the  sexes 
must  became  more  and  pioxe  unequal*  Social  rmn 
must  increase  from  tl*  ftxy  regularity  of  thejia<« 
tural  order.  This  however  does-not  take  place ;  the 
two  sexes  are  always  very  near^ly  equally  numeroua: 
their,  occupations  are  di^fbreut,  but  their  destiny  is 
Ae  same.  The  women,  i^^ho  frequently  impel  men 
to  engage  in  hazardous  enterprizes  to  support  their 
luxury^  or  who  fom«it  animosities  and  even  kindle 
wars  among  them  to  gratify  their  vanity,  are  carried 
off  in  the  security  of  pleasure  and  indulgence,  by 
nudadies  to  which  men  are  not  subject ;  but  which 
^^requeatly  result  £rom  the  moral,  physical,  and  poli- 
tieal  pains  which  the  men  uqdcrgo  in  oonsequeilce 
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efthetn.  Thus  the  equilibrium  of  birth  betvrem  the 

ftexes  b  re-«stablished  by  the  equilibrium  of  death. 

Nature  has  multiplied  those  harmonic  contrasts 
•  in  all  her  Works,  relatively  to  Man;  for  the  fruits 
which  minister  to  oar  necessities  frequently  possess 
in  themselves  opposite  qualities,  which  serve  as  a 
mutual  compensation.    ' 

These  effects,  as  has  been  elsewhere  demonstrated, 
are  not  the  mechanical  results  of  climate,  to  the 
qualities  of  which  they  are  frequently  in  oppositmn. 
AH  the  Works  of  Nature  have  the  wants  of  Man 
ibr  their  end ;  as  all  the  sentiments  of  Man  have 
Deity  for  their  principle.  The  final  intentions  of 
NiU;ure  have  given  to  Man  the  knowledge  of  all  her 
Works^  as  it  is  the  instinct  of  Deity  which  has  ren- 
dered Man  superior  to  the  Laws  of  Nature*  It  is  diiis 
instinct,  which,  differently  modified  by  the  pussi- 
ens,  engages  the  inhabitants  of  Russia  to  bathe  in 
the  ices  of  the  :Neva,  during  the  severest  cold  of 
Winter,  as  well  as  the  Nations  of  Bengal  in  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Ganges;  which,  under  the  same  Lati- 
tudes, has  rendered  women  slaves  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  despots  in  the  Island  of.  Formosa ; 
which  makes  men  effeminate  in  the  Moluccas,  and 
intrepid  in  Macassar :  and  which  fbrms,  in  the  in- 
habitants of  one  and  the  sanie  c^ty,  tyrants,  citi-* 
zens,  and  slaves^ 

The  sentiment  of  Deity  is  the  first  mover  of  the 
human  heart.  Examine  a  man  in  those  unforeseen 
moments,  when  the  secret  plans  of  attack  and,de-» 
fence  w\t^  which  social  man  continuallyenoloseshim-i 
self  are  suppressed  not  on  the  sight  of  a  vast  ruin, 
which  totally  subverts  them,  but  simply  on  seeing  an 
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extraordinary  plant  or  animal :  "Ah,  my  God/*  ex-» 
claims  he,  "how  wonderful  this  is !  and  he  invites 
the  first  person  who  happens  to  pass  by  to  partake 
of  his  astonishment.  His  first  emotion  is  a  transport 
of  delight  which  raise^  him  to  God;  and  the  s&t 
cond  a  benevolent  disposition  to  communicate  his 
discovciy  to  men ;  but  the  social  reason  quickly 
recals  him  to  personal  interest  As  soon  as  he 
sees  a  certain  number  of  spectators  assembled 
round  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  ^'It  was  I,** 
says  he,  "  who  observed  it  first'*  Then,  if  he 
happens  to  be  a  scholar,  he  fails  not  to  apply  his 
*  system  to  it  By  and  by  he  begins  to  calculate 
how  much  this  discovery  will  bring  him  in;  he 
throws  in  some  additional  circumstanoes,  in  order 
to  heighten  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous,  and 
he  employs  the  whole  credit  of  his  junto  to  put  it 
off,  and  to  persecute  •  every  one  who  presumes  to 
differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Thus  every  natural 
sentiment  elevates  us  to  God,  till  the  weight 
of  our  passions,  and  of  human  institutions,  brings 
usi>ack  again  to  self  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  accord- 
ingly in  the  right,  when  he  said  that  Man  was 
good,  but  that  men  were  wicked. 

It  was  the  instinct  of  Deity  which  first  assem- 
bled men  together,  and  which  became  the  basis  of 
the  Religion  and  of  the  Laws,  whereby  their  union 
was  to  be  cemented.  On  this  it  was  that  virtue 
found  a  support,  in  proposing  to  herself  the  imi- 
tation of  the  Divinity,  not  only  by  the  exercise  of 
the  Arts  ai)d  Sciences,  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
fi>»  this  effect  denominated  the  pettv  virtues;  but 
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in  the  result  of  the  divine  power  and  intclligenc  e, 
yhich  h  benefioenoe.  It  consisted  in  efforts  made 
upon  ourselves,  for  the  good  of  Mankind,  in  the 
yievr  of  pleasing  God  only.  It  gave  to  man  Uie 
sentiment  of  his  own  excellence,  by  inspiring 
him  with  the  contempt  of  terrestrial  and  transient 
enjoyments^  and  \vith  a  desire  after  things  celestial 
and  immortal.  It  was  this  sublime  attraction 
which  exalted  courage  to  the  rank  of  a  virtue^ 
and  which  made  Man  advance  intrepidly  to  meet 
death  amidst  ^o  many  anxieties  to  preserve  life. 
Gallant  d'Assas^  what  had  you  to  hope  for  on  the 
Earth,  when  you  poured  out  your  blood  iu  the 
i^ght  without  a  witness  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Trench  army  ?  And  you,  generous  Eustifcede  Sf^ 
Pierre^  what  r^ompense  did  you  expect  from 
your  Cpi^ntry,  when  yoa  appeared  before  her  ty* 
rants  with  the  halter  about  your  neck,  ];eac|y  to 
meet  an  infamous  death  ip  saving  your  fallow  ci^ 
tizens?  ^'Of  what  avjpiil  4k>  your  insensible ^  asbef 
were  the  statues  and  the  eulogiums  whic)i  posterity 
was  one  day  to  consecrate  to  your  memory? 
Could  you  so  much  as  hope  for  this  reward  ii^ 
return  for  sacrifices  either  unknown,  or  loaded  with 
opprdbriousness  ?  Could  you  be  flattered  in  ages  to 
come  with  the  empty  homage  of  a  world  separated 
from  you  by  eternal  barriers?  And  you,  more  glo» 
rious  still,  in  the  sight  of  Gon,  obscure  citizens, 
who  sink  ingloriously  }ntothe  grave;  you,  whoso 
virtues  draw  down  upon  your  heads  shame,  ca* 
lumny,  persecution,  po^'erty,  contempt,  even  on 
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the  part  of  thf^e  who.  disp^sf  the  hOttours 
of  a  pre^nt  state,  x:ould  you  hay^  fof oed  your 
vay  through  paths  so  dre*^y/  and,.  »  riid<% 
had  opt. a  4ig)u.from  H^^v^n  iUmuiMted  y^ur 


eyes?*^ 
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*  It  is  impo9siUe  for  virtae  to  subsist  indqwndently  of  Qeli^on.  I  da 
not  mean  the  theatrical  virtues  which  attract  public  admiration; and  tbis^ 
iMUijr  a  viBoef  bj  mttet  so  eonteni(»tibl^  that  ttiey  may  ba  rather  Considered 
as  iO  ttaay  vkMb  The  very  Puganq  have  tatned  tliem  into  ridbuiflk 
See  what  M^rctu  AureUta  ha»  said  oa  the  sabject. '  By  virtue  I  under- 
ilafid  the  good  which  we  do  to  men  without  expectatioA  df  reward  am 
their  ^art,  and  frequently  at  the  expence  of'  fortune,  nay  even  of  repa- 
latiffL  Anailyie  all  chose  whoM  Mits  have  appeared  to  you  the  mott 
str&iitg;  there  is  no  one  of  thcia  bat  what  points  out  Deity,  nearer  or  uaatm 
remote.  I  shsA  quote  one  ndt  generaDy  known,  and  singularly  iuterestii^ 
ftook  Its  very  (Ascurity. 

Is  Aetast'waNiil  Germany/a  Cdptain  of  cavalry  was  ordered  out  on  a 
ibragpflg  party*  Be  j)ut  himself  ai  the  head  of  his  troop,  and  OBatx^bed 
to  the  quarter  assigned  hhn.  It  ^as  a  solitary  valley,  in  which  han&y 
any  tiling  bot  Woods  could  be  96en.  Iti  the  midst  of^  it  stood  a  little  cot- 
tage; turn  parottvitfg  it  he  went  up,  ahd  knocked  ftt  the  door ;  out  consea 
an  ancient  Hemouten,  with  a  beard  silvered  by  age«  **  Father,''  says  l!hc 
oifaer,  ^shew  nae  a  field  where  I  can  set  ray  troopers  a-foraging.''  •  •  • » 
**  PnaetkHjf^  replied  the  Hemouten.'The  good  old  man  walked  before,  and 
gdndactad  Qmm  out  of  the  valley.  A^  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  march  thej 
fixndia  in&Md  of  ba»ley :  **  Th^  'H  the  very  riling  we  wint,^  says  tfaa 
CafOiB'  -  ^  •  Ham  patience  for  a  few  minetes,^  replies  his  guide^  "you  shall 
"  be  satisfied.*'  They  went  on,  mid  at  the  distance  of  about  a  quazter 
of  a  Isague  'fivtbct  they  arrive-  at  another  field  of  barley.  The  troop 
iaunediateiy  dismounted,  cut  down  thegrain,  trussed  it  up  and  remounted. 
Tbe  oilleer  tt^n  this  says  to  his  conductor,  '*  Father,  you  have  givea 
^  yourself  and  ns  unnecessary  trouble;  the  first  field  was  much  better 
thaa  this."*  •••^  Very  true,  9ii^^  replied  die  good  old  man^  ^'butitwas 
f  HOC  mine.'' 

This  sirokB  goat  directly  to  the  heart  I  defy  an  atheist  to  produce  me 
any  thing  onc«  to  be  compared  with  it     It  may  be  proper  to  observe 
that  tbe  HenuwieiM  are  a  speoias  of  Quaiers^  scattefed  over  some  can- 
tons 
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This  rtspfect  for  virttie  is  the  sotti'cc  of  tlttfc 
which  vre  pay  to  aiicient  Nobility,  and  which 
has  introduced,  in  process  of  time,  unjust  and 
odious  difiel^nces  amonfg  ihin,  wheitas  origin^ 
ally,  it  was  designed  to  establish  among  then! 
respectable    distinctions   alone^     The   Asiatics^ 

«i  mores 


loos  of  Germanj.  Certain  Theolosians  have  mantamod.  tfcat  heretics 
were  incapable  of  Virtu^  and  that  their  ^ood  actioasweffe  uUerljr  dea&i- 
tute  of  merit.  As  I  am  no  Theolof^  I  sbaQ  not  engpi^e  in  this  met^ 
physical  discussioo*  though  I  might  oppose  to  their  <^inion  the  sm^r 
timents  of  St  Jerome,  and  eren  those  of  Su  Peter,  with  respect  to  Pa^ 
gans,  when  hesays  to  Cbme/titf  the  centurion:  <*  Of  a  truth,  I  pefceiv« 
^  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons;  but  in  c? erj  Nation,  he  that 
^  feareth  Ilim,  tod  worketh  righteousness^  ia  accepted  with  him.*^  But 
i  should  be  glad  to  knew  what  those  Theologians  think  of  the  charity  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  who  was  a  schismatic.  Surely  t^y  will  not  vent«re 
to  start  objections  against  a  decision  pronounced  by  Jisus  CaAiax  hint- 
self.  As  the  simplicity  and  d^pth  of  his  divine  responses  form  an  Ad- 
mirable contrast  with  the  dishonesty  and  subtilty  of  modem  docta>r% 
I  shall  transcribe  the  whole  passage  from  the  Gospel^  ward  for 
word. 

^  And  behold,  a  certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted  him|  sayit^ 
^  Master,  what  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life  ? 

^  He  said  unto  him»  What  is  written  in  the  law  ?  how  readest  Ihon? 

^  And  he,  answering,  said.  Thou  Aajiti  love  the  Loan  thy  God  with  wM. 
<<  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul^  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  with 
''  all  thy  mind,  and  tliy  neighbour  as  thyself^ 

**  And  he  said  unto  him.  Thou  bast  answered  right  stbis  do,  and  tho« 
"  shalt  live. 

**  But  he,  willing  to  justify  himself  said  unto  Juxrs,  And  who  irmy 
^neighboul'^  .  .^j^^ 

"  And  Jesus  answering,  said,  A  certdn  man  went  do^n  from  Jeresn* 
^  lem  to  Jericho,  and  fell  among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  rai-* 
/*  ment,  and  wounded  ^mand  departed,  leaving  Ite  half  dead. 

•  Acta  of  the  Apostles^  chap»  x.  ver.  34, 35» 
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tmri  Qi|ultajbde,  attached  nobility  only  to  {dacea 
tendered  iUodtrious  by  virtue.    An  ^d  tree^  a 

**  And  by  cbailoe  ^eri  caine  dttwii  li  ceAatni  prtesi  tliat  way;  and  wUenr 
*^  ke  saw  him,  be  passed  by  ub  the  other  aide^ 

**  And  likewise  «  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  plaoe,  came  and  looked  - 
*  on  him,  and  passsd  by  on  the  other  side. 

•*  Bat  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  jDumcyed,  came  where  he  iwa,  and 
''when  he  jaw  hiro,  he  iiad  compassion  es  fum, 

**  And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  h^s  Wounds,  pouting  lo  oil  aaA 
**  wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast^  aud  brought  him  ti»  an  in^,  and 
"^took  care  of  him. 

^  And  on  the  morrow,  when  he  departed,  lie  took  oat  (wo  pence 
*and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  linto  him.  Take  care  of  him :  and 
^  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  agoin^  I  will  repay 
^'thec. 

^  winch  now  ef  th€*se  Uireey  tliitriLest  flbot,  was  nei^boto  ooilo  butt 
**  that  fell  among  the  thieves  ?  ,  .         . 

"  And  he  said,  He  that  shewed  mercy  on  him.  Then  said  Jzsvs  unt» 
"  him,  Go,  and  do  tlioo  likewise."* 

I  shall  be  carefully  on  my  guard  against  adding  any  reflections  of  mj 
owrioa  this  subject,  except  tins  simple  observation,  thia  the  accbn  of  thq 
Sfimaritan  is  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Ilemonten;  for  though  the  se« 
cood  makes  a  great  sacrifice,  he  is  in  some  sort  determined  to  it  by  force; 
a  i^  must  of  necessity  have  been  subjected  to  forage.    But  the  Sama* 
rican  entiiely  obeys  the  impulae  of  humanity.     His  action  is  irree,aad  hid 
dian'ty  spontaneous.  Tlus  stricture,  like  all  those  of  the  Gospel,  oontain« 
in  a  tew  words  a  multitude  of  clear  and  forcible  instructions,  respecting 
the  duties  inculcated  in,the  second  table  of  the  Law.    It  would  be  impos 
sible  to  xeplace  them  by  others,  were  imagination  itself  permitted  to  dic- 
tate them.    Weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  the  restless  and  persevering 
chanty  of  tlie  Samaritan.      He  dresses  the  wounds  of  an  unfortunate 
wretch,  and  places  him  on  his  own  horse;  he  exposes  his  own  life  to  dan- 
gfr,  by  stopping,  aad  uraiking  on  foot,  in  a  place  frequented  by  thieves. 
He  afterwards  makes  provision^  in  the  inn,  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present  necessities  of  the  unhappy  man,  and  continues  his  journey 
vHtbont  expecting  any  recompense  whatever  irom  the  gratitude  of  the 
penon  whom  he  had  gnccoured. 


Luke,  chap.  x.  ver;  25 — 37 
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well^  a  rock,  objects  of  stability^  appeared  i^^tbem 
as  alone  adapted  to  per{)etuate  the  memoiy  of  what, 
iras  worthy  of  being  remembered.    There  is  not 
all  over  Asia  an  acre  of  land  but  what  is  dignified 
by  a  monument.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  who 
issued  out  of  it  as  did  all  thci  othet  Nations  of  the 
Worlds  and  who  did  hot  remove  far  from  it,  imi- 
tated in  part  the  customs  of  our  first  Fathers.    But 
the  other  Nations  which  scattered  themselves  over 
the  rest  of  Europe,  where  they  were  loug  in  an  erra- 
tic state,  and  who  withdrew,  from  those  ancieiit 
monuments  of  virtue,  chose  rather  to  look  for  them ' 
in  the  posterity  of  their  great  men^  and  to  see  the 
living  images  of  them  in  their  children.    This 
is  the  reason,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  Asialids  . 
have  no  Noblesse,  and  the  Europeans  no  monu- 
ments. 

Theinstinct  of  Deity  constitutes  the  charm  of  the 
performances  which  we  peruse  with  most  delight. 
The  Writers  to  whom  we  always  return  with  plea- 
sure, are  not  the  most  sprightly,  that  is,  tliose  who 
abound  the  most  in  the  social  reason  which  endures 
but  for  a  moment,  but  tho$e  who  render  the  actions 
of  Providence  continually  present  to  us.  Hence  it  ia 
thB,t  Homer,  Virgil,  Xmaphon,  Plutarch,  Fenehm,^nd 
most  of  the  Ancient  Wri  ters,  are  immpr tal,  and  please 
the  men  of  all  Nations^  For  the  same  reason  it  is^ 
that  books  of  travels,  though  for  the  most  part  writ- 
ten very  artlessly,  and  though  decried  by  multitudes 
of  various  orders  in  Society,  who  discern  in  them  aa 
'  indirect  censure  of  their  own  conduct,  are  neverthe- 
less the  most  interesting  part  of  modern  reading  ; 
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not  only  because  they  disclose  to  us  some  -new . 
benefits  of  nature,  in  the  fruits  and  the  animals  of 
foreign  countries,  but  because  of  the  dangers  by 
land  and  by  water  which  their  authors  have  es- 
caped, frequently  beyond  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. Finally,  it  is  because  the  greatest  part  of 
our  very  learned  productions  studiously  steer 
clear  of  this  natural  sentiment,  that  the  perusal  of 
them  is  so  very  dry  and  disgusting,  and  that  pos- 
terity will  prefer  Herodotus  to  David  Hunte,  and 
the  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  to  all  our  treatises 
on  Physics ;  because  we  love  still  more  to  hear  the 
fictions  of  Deity  blended  with  the  History  of  men, 
than  to  reason  of  men  in  the  History  of  Deity. 

This  sublime  sentiment  inspires  Man  with  a  taste 
for  the  marvellous,  who,  from  his  natural  weak- 
ness, must  have  ever  been  crawling  on  the  ground 
of  which  he  is  formed.  It  balances  in  him  the 
sentiment  of  his  misery,  which  attaches  him  to  the 
pleasures  of  habit ;  and  it  exalts  his  soul,  by  in- 
fusing into  him  continually  the  desire  of  novelty. 
It  is  the  harmony  of  human  life,  and  the  source  of 
every  thing  delicious  and  enchanting  that  we  meet 
with  in  the  progress  of  it.  With  this  it  is  that 
the  illusions  of  love  ever  veil  themselves,  always 
representing  the  beloved  object  as  something  di- 
vine. It  is  this  which  opens  to  ambition  perspec- 
tives without  end.  A  peasant  appears  desirous  of 
nothing  in  the  World  but  to  become  the  church- 
warden of  his  village.  Be  not  deceived  in  the 
man !  open  to  him  a  career  without  any  impedi- 
ment in  his  way  ;  he  is  groom,  he. becomes  high- 
wayman, captain  of  the  gang,   a  commander  in 
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chief  of  armies,  a  king,  and  never  rests  till  he  id 
worshipped  as  a  God,  He  shall  be  a  Tamerlant 
or  a  Mahomet. 

An  old  rich  tradesman,  nailed  to  his  easy-chair 
by  the  gout,  tells  us  that  he  has  no  higher  am- 
bition than  to  die  in  peace.  But  he  sees  himself 
eternally  renovating  in  his  posterity.  He  enjoys 
a  secret  delight  in  beholding  them  mount,  by  the 
dint  of  his  money,  along  all  the  ascending  steps  of 
dignity  and  honour.  He  himself  reflects  not  that 
the  moment  approaches  when  he  shall  have  nothing 
in  common  with  that  postenty,  and  that  while  he 
is  congratulating  himself  on  being  the  source  of 
their  future  glory,  they  are  already  employing  the 
upstart  glory  which  they  have  acquired,  in  draw- 
ing a  veil  over  the  meanness  of  their  original.  The 
atheist  himself,  with  his  negative  wisdom,  is  car- 
ried along  by  the  same  impulse.  To  no  puipose 
does  he  demonstrate  to  himself  the  nothingness, 
rnd  the  fluctuation  of  all  things  :  his  reason  is  at 
variance  with  his  heart.  He  flatters  himself  in- 
wardjy  with  the  hope  that  his  book,  or  his  monu- 
ment, will  one  day  attract  the  homage  of  posterity; 
or  perhaps  that  the  book,  or  the  tomb,  of  his  ad- 
versary will  cease  to  be  honoured.  He  mistakes 
the  Deity,  merely  because  he  puts  himself  in  bis 
place. 

With  the  sentiment  of  Deity,  every  thing  is 
great,  noble,  beautiful,  invincible,  in  the  most  con- 
tracted sphere  of  human  life  ;  without  it,  all  is 
feeble,  displeasing,  and  bitter,  in  the  very  lap  of 
greatness.  This  it  was  which  conferred  empire  on 
Rome  and  Sparta,  by  shewng  to  their  poor  and  • 
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virtuous  inhabitants  the  Gods  as  their  prbtectors 

and  fellow-citizens.     It  was  the  clestraotion  of  this 

seDtiment  whicli  gave  them  up,  when  rich  and 

vicious,  to  slavery;  when  they  no  longer 'saw  in 

the  Universe  any  otixerGods  except  gold  and  plea-r 

sure.    To  no  purpose  doed  a  tAan  make  a  bulMrarfc 

around  himself  of  the  gifts  of  fortune ;  tlie  moi 

inent  this  sentiment  is  excluded  from  bis  hearty 

languor  takes  possession  of  it.     If  its  absence  is 

prolonged,  he  sinks  into  sadness,  afterwards  intd 

profound  and  settled  melancholy,  and  finally  into 

despair.     If  this  state  of  anxiety  becomes  perma^ 

neut,  he  lays  violent  hands  on  liimself.     Man  is 

the  only  sensible  being  which  destroys  itself  in  a 

state  of  liberty.     Human  life,  with  all  its  pomp^ 

and  all  its  delights,  ceases  to  him  to  have  the  ap* 

pearance  of  life,  when  it  ceases  to  appear  to  him 

immortal  and  divine.* 

Whatcveif 

*  PUUarch  remarks,  that  Alexandfit  dW  not  abandon  himself  t<) 
those  excesses  which  sollied  the  conclusioa  of  his  glorious  carevr,  till  h^ 
believed  hioiself  to  be  forsaken  of  the  Gods.  Not  only  does  this  senti* 
ment  become  a  source  of  misery,  when  it  separates  itself  from  our  plea- 
sures ;  but  when,  from  the  effect  of  our  passions,  or^  of  our  institutions^ 
i»hich  pervert  the  Laws  of  Nature,  it  preMes  upou  our  miseries  them- 
selves. Thos,  for  example,  when  after  having  given  mechanical  Laws  to 
Che  operations  of  the  soul,  we  come  to  make  the  sentiment  of  infinity  to  / 
bear  upoiTour  physical  and  transient  evils ;  in  tills  case,  by  a  jast  rc^ 
action,  our  misery  becomes  insupportable.  I  have  presented  only  a 
faint  sketch  of  the  two  principles  in  Man ;  but  to  whatever  sensation  of 
pain  or  of  pleasure,  tliey  may  be  applied,  the  difference  of  their  natiire> 
and  tlieir  perpetual  re-action  wiH  bo  felt* 

On  the  subject  of  Akxandcr  forsaken  of  the  Gods,  it  is  mattef  of  sur* 
prise  to  me  that  the  expression  of  this  situation  should  not  have  inspired 
the  genius  of  some  Grecian  Artist.  Here  is  what  I  find  on  this  subjfHCi 
in  Additon  :  "There  is  in  the  same  gallery,  (at  Florence)  a  fine  bust 
**  of  Akx^nder  the  Grca^^  with  tlie  face  turned  toward  Heaven,  and  im* 
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Whatever  be  the  disorders  of  Society,  this  celcs* 
tial  instinct  is  ever  amusing  itself  with  the  children 
of  men.  It  inspires  the  man  of  genius,  by  dis- 
closing itself  to  him  under  eternal  attributes.  It 
presents  to  the  Geometrician,  the  ineffable  pro- 
gressions of  infinity;  to  the  Musician  rapturouv 
harmonies  ;  to  the  Historian,  the  immortal  shades 
of  virtuous  men.  It  raises  a  Parnassus  for  the 
Poet,  and  an  Olympus  for  the  Hero.  It  sheds  a  lus- 
tre on  the  unfortunate  days  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Amidst  the  luxury  of  Paris,  it  extracts  a  sigh  from 
the  breast  of  the  humble  native  of  Savoy  afler  the 
lacred  covering  of  the  snows  upon  liis  momitains. 
It  expatiates  along  the  vast  ocean,  and  recals,  from 
the  gentle  climates  of  India,  the  European  mariner, 
to  the  stormy  shores  of  the  West.  It  bestpws  a; 
country  on  the  wretched,  and  fills  with  regret  those 
who  have  lost  nothing.  It  covers  our  cradles  with 
the  charms  of  innocence,  and  the  tombs  of  our 
forefathers  with  the  hopes  of  immortality.  It 
reposes  in  the  midst  of  tumultuous  cities,  on  the 
palaces  of  mighty  kings,  and  on  the  august  tem- 
ples of  Religion.  It  frequently  fixes  its  residence 
in  the  desert,  and  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
Universe  to  a  rock.     Tlius  it  is  that  you  are  cloth- 

''  pressed  with  a  certain  dignified  air  of  chagrin  and  dFssatisfaction.  I 
**  have  seen  two  or  three  ancient  busts  of  Alexander^  with  the  same  air, 
"  and  in  the  same  attitude ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe  that  the  Sculp* 
'<  tor  pursued  the  idea  of  the  Conqueror  sighing  after  new  worlds,  or 
**  some  similar  circumstance  of  his  History/  Addison's  Voyage  to 
Italy.  I  imagine  that  the  circam^tance  of  Alexander^  History,  to  which 
those  busts  ought  to  be  referred,  is  that  which  represents  him  complain- 
ing of  being  abandoned  of  llie  Gods.  .  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
have  fixed  Uie  exquisite  judgment  of  Adtiisoti,  had  I;e  recollected  th^ 
ubMrvaliou  made,  by  Plutarch, 
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ed  with  majesty,  venerable  ruins  of  Greece  and 
Rome!    and  you  too,   mysterious    pyramids   of 
Egypt !  This  is  the  object  which  we  are  invariably 
pursuing  amidst  all  our  restless  occupations ;  but 
the  moment  it  discovers  itself  to  us  in  some  unex- 
pected act  of  virtue,  or  in  some  one  of  those  events 
which  may  be  denominated  strokes  of  Heaven,  or 
in  some  of  those  indescribably  sublime  emotions, 
which  are  called  sentimental  touches  by  way  of 
excellence,  its  first  effect  is  to  kindle  in  the  breast 
a  very  ardent  movement  of  joy,  and  the  second  is 
to  melt  us  into  tears.     The  soul,  struck  with  this 
divine  light,  exults  at  once  in  enjoying  'a  glimpse 
of  the  heavenly  country,  aiid  sinks  at  the  thought 
ef  being  exiled  from  it. 

■    .i^Ocolis  errantibus  altd 
Quaesivit  calo  lucem,  iDsemuitque  repcrtl.  •* 

JEkeid,  Boqi  IV 
With  wandering  eyes  explored  the  heavenly  light, 
Tbep  sigh'd,  and  sunk  iatQ  ^e  shades  of  night. 
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STUDY  THIRTEENTH. 

'  j^PPllCATlON  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  MATURE  TO  TdB^" 
DISORDERS  OF  SOCIETT. 

X  HAVE  exposed  in  this  Work,  the  errors  of  hu* 
fiian  opinion,  and  the  mischief  which  has  resulted 
from  them,  as  affecting  morals  and  social  felicity^ 
I  have  refuted  those  opinions,  and  have  ventured 
to  call  in  question  even  the  methods  of  human 
Science;  ^I  have  investigated  certain  Laws  of  Na- 
ture, and  ba-ve  made,  I  am  bold  to  affirm,  a  happy 
application  of  them  to  the  vegetable  order :  but 
all  this  mighty  ^exertion  would,  in  my  own  opinion, 
prove  to  be  vain  and  unprofilable,  unless  I  employ- 
ed it  in  attempting  tq  discover  some  repiedies  for 
the  disorders  of  Society. 

A  Prussian  Author,  who  has  lately  favoured  th© 
World  with  various  productions,  carefully  avoids 
saying  a  word  respecting  the  administration  of  the 
government  of  his  own  Country,  because,  being 
only  a  passenger,  as  he  alleges  in  the  vessel  of  the 
State,  he  docs  not  consider  himself  as  warranted  to 
intermeddle  with  the  pilot's  province.  This  thought, 
like  so  many  others  borrowed  from  books,  is  a  mere 
effusion  of  wit.  It  resembles  that  of  the  man,  who 
seeing  a  house  on  the  point  of  being  seized  with 
the  flames,  scampered  off,  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  save  it,  because,  forsooth,  the  house  was 
not  his.  For  my  owo  part,  I  think  myself  so  much 
the  more  obliged  to  take  an  interest  in  the  vessel 
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of  the  state,  that  I  am  a  passenger  on  board,  and 
thereby  bound  to  contribute  my  efforts  toward  her 
prosperous  navigation.     Nay,  I  ought  to  employ 
my  very  leisure,  as  a  passenger,  to  admonish  the 
steersman  of  any  irregularity,  of^glect,  which  I 
may  have  perceived  in  conducting  the  business  of 
the  ship.     Such,  to  my  apprehension,  are  the  exam- 
ples set  us  by  ?  Montesquieu^  a  Fenelon,  and  so  many 
other  names^  to  be  held  in  everlasting  respect,  who 
have  ia  tvery  country  consecrated  their  labours  to 
the  g[Qod  of  their  compatriots.     Tlie  only  thing 
that  can  be  with  justice  objected  to  me,   is  my 
insufficiency.  But  I  have  seen  much  injustice  com-r 
mitted ;  I  myself  liave  been  the  victim  of  it.     Ima- 
ges of  disorder  have  suggested  to  me  ideas  of  or- 
der^    Besides,  my  errors  may   perhaps  serve  as  a 
foil  to  the  wisdom  of  those  who  shall <letect  them. 
Were  I  but  to  present  one  single  useful  idea  to  my 
Sovereign, whose  bounty  has  hitherto  supported  me, 
though  my  services  remain  unrewarded,  I  shall  have 
received  themostpreoiousrecompencethatmy heart 
can  desire :  if  I  am  encouraged  to  flatter  myself 
with  the  thought  that  I  have  wiped  away  the  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  but  one  unfortunate  fellow-crea- 
ture, such  a  reflection  would  wipe  away  mine  own 
in  my  dying  moments. 

The  men  who  can  turn  the  distresses  of  their 
Qountry  to  their  own  private  emolument,  will  re- 
proach me  with  being  its  enemy,  in  the  hackniod 
observation,  that  things  have  always  been  so,  and 
that  all  goes  on  very  well,  because  all  goes  on  well 
for  them.  But  the  persons  who  discover,  and  who 
UAveila  the  evils  under  which  their  Country  labours, 
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they  are  not  the  enemies  which  she  has  to  fear  ;  the 
persons  who  flatter  her,  they  are  her  real  enemies. 
The  Writers  assuredly,  such  as  Horace  2LndJuvefml, 
who  predicted  to  Home  her  downfial,  when  at  the 
very  height  of  her  elevation,  were  much  more  sin- 
cerely attached  to  her  prosperity,  than  those  who 
offered  incense  to  her  tyrants,  and  made  a  gain  of 
her  calamities.  liowrlong  did  the  Roman  Empire 
survive  the  salutary  warnings  of  the  first.  Even 
the  good  Princes  who  afterwards  assumed  the  go- 
vernment of  it,  were  incapable  of  replacing  it  on 
Q,  solid  foundation,  because  they  were  imposed  upon 
by  their  contemporary  Writers,  who  never  had  the 
courage  to  attack  the  moral  and  political  causes  of 
the  general  corruption.  They  satisfied  themselves 
with  their  own  personal  reformation,  without  dar- 
ing to  extend  it  so  much  as  to  their  lamilies.  Thus 
it  was  that  a  Titus  and  a  Marcus  Aurelius  reigned. 
They  were  only  great  Philosophers  on  the  throne. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should  believe  that  I 
Jiad  already  deserved  well  of  my  country,  had  I 
only  announced  in  her  ear  this  awful  truth :  That 
she  contains  in  her  bosom  more  than  seven  millions 
of  poor,  and  that  their  number  has  been  proceed- 
ing in  an  increasing  proportion  from  year  to  year, 
ever  since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  wisrh  or  attempt  to  dis- 
turb, much  less  destroy,  the  different  orders  of  the 
State.  I  would  only  wish  to  bring  them  back  to 
the  spirit  of  their  natural  Institution.  Would  to 
God,  that  the  Clergy  would  endeavour  to  merit, 
\>j  their  virtues^  the  first  place,  which  has  been 

_  granted 
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granted  to  the  sacredness  of  their  functions;  that 
the  Nobility  would  give  their  protection  to  the 
citizens,  and  render  themselves  formidable  ^nly  to 
the  enemies  of  the  people;  that  the  administrators 
of  finance,  directing  the  treasures  of  the  Pub- 
lic to  flow  in  the  channels  of  agriculture  and  com- 
merce, would  lay  open  to  merit  the  road  which 
leads  to  all  useful  and  honourable  employment ; 
that  every  woman,  exempted  by  the  feebleness  of 
her  constitution  from  most  of  the  burthens  of  So- 
ciety, would  occupy  herself  in  fulfilling  the  duties 
of  her  gentle  destination,  those  of  wife  and  mo- 
ther, and  thus  cementing  the  felicity  of  one  fa- 
mily :  that,  invested  with  grace  and  beauty,  she 
would  consider  herself  as  one  flower  in  that  wreath 
of  delight  by  which  Nature  has  attached  Man  to 
life :  and  while  she  proved  a  joy  and  a  crown  to 
her  husband  in  particular,  the  complete  chain  of 
her  sex  might  indissolubly  compact  all  the  other 
bonds  of  national  felicity ! 

It  is  not  my  aim  to  attract  the  applause  of  the 
million;  they*  will  not  read  my  Book;  besides, 
Ihey  are  already  sold  to  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 
They,  are  continually,  I  grant,  maligning  their  pur- 
chasers, atid  even  frequently  applaud  the  persons 
wh6  treat  them  with  some  degree  of  firmness ;  but 
they  give  such  persons  up,  the  moment  they  are  dis- 
covered to  be  objects  of  hatred  to  the  rich;  for  they 
tremble  at  the  frown  of  the  great,  or  crawl  among 
their  feet  on  receiving  the  slightest  token  of  bene- 
volence. By  the  million  I  understand  not  only 
the  lowest  order  in  Society,  but  a  great  number  of 
others  who  consider  themselves  as  very  far  above  it. 
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The  people  is  no  idol  of  mine.  If  tlie  powers 
which  govern  them  are  corrupted  they  themselves 
are  the  cause  of  it.  We  exclaim  against  the  reigns 
of  Nero  and  Caligula ;  but  those  detestable  Princes 
\ftrt  the  fruit  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  just 
as  bad  vegetable  fiuits  are  produced  by  bad  trees : 
they  would  not  have  been  tyrants,  had  they  not 
found  among  the  Romans,  informers,  spies,  para- 
sites, poisoners,  prostitutes,  hangmen,  and  flatter- 
ers,  who  told  them  that  every  thing  went  on  vfery 
well.  I  do  not  believe  virtue  to  be  the  allotment 
of  the  people,  but  I  consider  it  as  portioned  out 
among  all  conditions  in  life,  and  in  very  small 
quantities,  among  the  little,  among  the  middling:^ 
and  among  tlie  great;  and  so  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  orders  of  Society,  that  were  it  en- 
tirely destroyed,  a  Country  would  crumble  to  pieces 
like  a  temple  whose  pillars  had  been  undermined. 

But  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in  the  peo- 
ple, either  from  the  hope  of  their  applause,  or  respeck 
to  their  virtues,  but  from  the  labours  in  which  tl>ey 
are  employed.  From  the  people  it  is  that  the 
greatest  part  of  my  pleasures  and  of  my  distresses 
proceed;  by  the  people  I  am  fed,  clothed,  lodged, 
and  they  are  frequently  employed  in  pFocuring  su- 
perfluities for  me,  while  necessaries  are  sometimes 
wanting  to  themselves  ;  from  them  likewise  issue 
epidemic  diseases,  robberies^  seditions,  and  did  they 
present  nothing  to  me  but  simply  the  spectacle  of 
their  happiness  or  misery,  I  could  not  remain  in  a 
state  of  indifference.  Their  joy  involuntarily  in- 
spires me  with  joy,  and  their  misery  wrings  my 
heart,    I  do  not  reckon  my  obligation  to  them  ac- 
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qaitted  when  I  have  paid  them  a  pecuniary  consi- 
deration for  their  services.     It  is  a  maxim  of  th(i 
hard  hearted  rich  man,  "  That  artisan  and  I  ari 
"  quit/'  says  lie,  "  I  have  paid  him."    The  money 
which  I  give  to  a  poor  fellow  for  a  service  whicll 
he  has  rendered  mc^   creates  nothing  new  for  hifi 
use ;  that  money  would  equally  circulate^  and  per-^ 
haps  more  advantageously  for  him,  had  I  iieve# 
existed.    Tlie  people  supports  therefore  without? 
any  return  xju  my  part,  the  weight  of  my  exist-' 
ence:  it  is  still  much  worse  when  they  are  loaded! 
with  the  additional  burthen  of  my  irregularities. 
To  them  I  stand  accountable  for  my  vices  and  my 
virtues,  more  than  to  the  magistrate.     If  I  deprive 
a  poor  workman  of  part  of  his  subsistence,  I  force 
him,  in  order  to  make  np  the  deficiency,  to  become 
a  beggar  or  a  thief;  if  I  seduce  a  plebeian  young 
woman,  I  rob  that  order  of  a  virtuous  matron ;  if 
I  manifest   in  their  eyes  a  disregard  to  religion,    I 
tufeebk  the  hope  which  sustains  them  under  the 
pressure  of  tlieir  labours.      Besides,  Religion  laj^s 
me  under  an  express  irtjuiiction  to  love  them. 
When  she  ci^mands  me  to  love  men,  it  is  the  peo-- 
pie  s)k  recoflfimends  to  me,  and  not  the  Great :  to 
them  she  attaches  all  the  powers  of  Society,  which 
jexisitonly  by  thera^  and  for  them.     Of  a  far  d'vSkr^ 
eftt  spirit  ftom  that  of  modern- polities,  which  pre* 
sent  Nations  fo  Kings  as  their  domains,  she  pre-* 
sents  Kiiigs  t6  Nations  as  their  fathers  ahd  defend- 
ers.    The  people  were  not  made  for   Kifigs,  but 
Kings  for  the  people.     I  am  bounds  ttorefore,  I 
who  am  nothing,  and  who  canf  do  nothing,  to  con- 
tribute my  warmest  wishes  at  least  toward  their 
felicitr.  Farther, 
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Farther,  1  feel  myself  constrained,  in  Justice  to 
the  commonalty  of  our  own  Country,  to  declare 
that  I  know  none  in  Europe  superior  to  them  in 
point  of  generosity,  though,  liberty  excepted,  they 
are  the  most  miserable  of  all  with  whom  I  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  be  acquainted*  Did  time  permit 
I  could  produce  instances  innumerable  of  their  be- 
neficence. Our  wits  frequently  trace  caricatures 
offish-women,  and  of  our  peasantry,  because  thdr 
only  object  is  to  amuse  the  rich;  bat  they  might 
receive  sublime  lessons  of  virtue,  did  they  know 
how  to  study  the  virtues  of  the  common  people:  for 
my  own  part,  I  have  oftencr  than  once  found  in- 
gots of  gold  on  a  dunghill 

I  have  remarked,  for  example,  that  many  of  our- 
inferior  shopkeepers  sell  their  wares  at  a  lower 
price  to  the  poor  man  than  to  the  rich ;  and  whea 
I  asked  the  reason,  the  reply  was,  "  Sir,  every  body 
•'  must  live."    I  have  likewise  observed  that  a  great 
many  of  the  lower  order  never  haggle,  when  they 
are    buying  from  poor  people  like  themselves: 
"Every  one,'*  say  they,   "must  live  by  his  trade.'* 
I  saw  a  little  child  one  day  buying  greiens  from  the 
herb  woman :  she  filled  a  large  apron  with  the  arti- 
cles which  he  wanted,  and  took  a  penny :   on  my 
expressing  surprize  at  the  quantity  she  had  given 
him,  she  Said  to  me,  "  I  would  not,  Sir,  have  given 
**  so  much  to  a  grown  person;  but  I  would  not  for 
'*  the  world  take  advantage  of  a  child/'     I  knew  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Christal^  in  the  rue  de  la  Mag- 
delaine^  whose  trade  was  to  go  about  selling  Au- 
vergne-waters,  and  who  supported  for  five  months, 
gratiif  an  upholsterer,  of  whom  he  had  no  know* 
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ledge,  and  whom  a  law-suit  had  brought  to  Paris> 
because,  as  he  told  me,  that  poor  upholsterer,  the 
whole  length  of  the  road,  in  a  public  carriage,  had 
from  time  to  time  given  an  arm  to  his  sick  wife. 
That  same  man  had  a  son  eighteen  years  old, 
a  paralytic  and  changeling  from  the  womb,  whom 
he  maintained  with    the    tenderest    attachment 
without  once  consenting  to   his  admission  inta 
the  hospital  of  Incurables,  though  frequently  soli* 
cited  to  that  effect  by  persons  who  had  interest 
sufficient  to  procure  it :    "God,"  said  he  to  me^ 
^  has  given  me  the  poor  youth  :    it   is  my  duty 
"  to  take  care  of  him."    1  have  no  doubt  that  he 
still  continues  to  support  .him,  though  he  is  under 
the  necessity  of  feeding  him  with  his  own  hands,  and 
has  the  farther  charge  of  a  frequently  ailing  wife. 
I  once  stopped,  with  admiration  to  contemplate 
a  poor  mendicant  seated  on  a  post  in  the  rue  Ber^ 
gere^  near  the  Boulevards.       A  great  many   well 
dressed  people  passed  by  without  giving  Inm  any 
thing :  but  there  were  very  few  servant  girls,  or  wo- 
men loaded  with  baskets,  who  did  not  stop  to  be- 
stow their  charity.     lie  wore  a  well-powdered  pe- 
ruque,  with  his  hat  under  his  arm,  was  drtssed  in 
a  surtout,  his  linen  white  and  clean,   and  every 
article    so   trim,  that  you  would  have   thought 
these  poor  people  were  receiving  alms   from  him, 
and  not  giving  them.      It  is  impossible  assuredly 
to  refer  this  sentiment  of  generosity  in  the  com- 
mon people  to  any  secret  suggestion  of  self-interest, 
as  the  enemies  of  mankind  allege  in  taking  upon 
them  to  explain  the  causes  of  compassion.     No 
<3ine  pf  those  poor   benefactresses  thought  of  put- 
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t^ng  herself  la  the  place  of  the  unfortunate  meii-* 
dicanti  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  a  watch- 
maker, and  had  lost  his  eye-sight ;  but  they  were 
morved  by  that  sublime  instinct  which  interests 
us  more  in  the  distresses  of  the  Great,  than  ia 
tibose  of  other  men ;  Ijecausewe  estimate  themag^- 
pitude  of  their  sufferings  by  the  standard  of  their 
elevation,  and  of  the  fall  from  it.  A  blind  watch-- 
maker was  a  Belkarius  in  the  eyes  of  servant  maids. 

I  should  never  have  done,  were  I  to  indulge 
ifxyself  in  detailing  anecdotes  of  this  sort.  They 
would  be  found  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the 
rich,  were  they  extracted  from  the  History  of  die 
savages,  or  from  that  of  the  Roman  Emperors : 
were  they  two  thousand  years  old,  or  had  they 
taken  place  two  thousand  leagues  off.  They 
*wou]d  amuse  their  imagination,  and  tranquillize 
their  avarice.  Our  own  commonalty  undoubtedly 
well  deserves  to  be  loved  I  am  able  to  demon- 
strate, that  their  moral  goodness  is  the  firmest 
support  of  government,  and  that,  notwithstand- 
ing their  own  necessities,  to  them  our  soldiery  is 
indebted  for  the  supplement  to  their  miserable 
pittance  of  pay,  and  that  to  them  the  innumera- 
ble poor  with  wlK>m  the  kingdom  swarms,  owe  a 
subsistence  wrung  from  penury  itself. 

Salus  populi  suprema  Lex  esto,  said  the 
Antients :  let  the  safety  of  the  People  be  the  para^ 
mount  Law,  because  their  misery  is  the  general 
misery.  This  axiom  ought  to  be  so  much  tlie  more 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  Legislators  and  Reformers^ 
that  no  law  can  be  of  long  duration,  and  ua  plan 
of  reform  reduced  into  effect,  unless  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people    is   previously  secured.     Out 
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of  their  miseries  abuses  spring*  ai-e  kept  up,  and 
are  renewed.  It  is  from  want  of  having-  reared 
the  fabric  on  this  sure  foundation,  that  sq  many 
illustrious  Reformers  have  seen  their  political  edi- 
fice crumble  into  ruins.  If  Jgis  and  Ckomcne^ 
failed  in  their  attenipts  to  reform  Sparta,  it  wa« 
because  the  wretched  Helots  observed  vitJi  in- 
difference a  system  of  happiness  which  e?c leaded 
not  to  them.  If  China  has  been  cofiqueced  by 
the  Tartars,  it  was  because  the  discontented  Chi- 
nese were  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their 
Mandarins,  while  the  Sovereign  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter.  If  Poland  has,  in  our  days,  bceu 
parcelled  out  by  her  neiglibours,  it  was  because 
her  enslaved  peasantry,  and  her  reduced  gentry, 
did  not  stand  up  in  her  defence.  If  so  many  ef- 
forts towards  reform,  on  the  subject  of  the  clergj^^ 
of  the  army,  of  finance,  of  our  courts  <rf  justice,  of 
commerce,  of  concubinage,  have  proved  abortive 
with  us,  it  is  becaiise  the  misery  of  the  people  is 
continually  re-producmg  the  same  abuses. 

I  have  not  seen  in  the  whole 'course  of  my  tra- 
vels, a  country  more  flourishing  *tliau  Holland* 
The  capital  is  computed  to  contain  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fourscore  thousand  inhabitauts.  Aa 
immense  commerce  presents  in  that  city  a  thou- 
sand objects  of  temptation,  yet  you  never  he^r  of 
a  robbery  committed.  They  do  not  even  emplpy 
soldiers  for  mounting  guard.  I  was  there  in  I762, 
and  for  eleven  years  previous  to  that  pe;riod,  no 
person  had  been  punished  capitally.  The  Law^ 
however  are  very  severe  in  that  Country ;  but  the 
people  who  possess  the  means  of  easily  earning  a 
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livelihood,  are  under  no  temptation  to  idfdng^e 
them.       It  is   farther   worthy   of    remark,  that 
though  they   have   gained   millions  by  printing 
all  our  extravagances  in  morals,  in  politics,  and  in 
religion,  neither  their  opinions  nor  their  moral  con- 
duct have  been  affected  by  it,  because  the  people 
are  contented  with  their  condition.    Crimes  spring 
up  only  from  theextremes  of  indigence  and  opulence. 
When  I  was  at  Moscow,  an  aged  Genevois,  who 
had  lived  in  that  city  from  the  days  of  Peter  I. 
informed  me  that  from  the  time  they  had  opened 
to  the  people  various  channels  of  subsistence,   by 
the  establishment  o^  manufactures  and  commerce, 
seditions,  assassinations,  robberies  and  M^ilful  fires 
had  become  much  less  frequent  than  they  used  to 
be.      Had  there  not  been  at  Rome  multitudes  of 
miserable  wretches,  no  Catiline  -would  have  started 
up  there.    The  police,  I  admit,  prevents  at  Paris 
very  alarming  irregularities.     Nay  it  may  be  with 
truth  affinned,  that  fewer  crimes  are  committed  in 
that  capital  than  in  the  other  cities  of  the   king- 
dom in  proportion   to   their  population ;    but  the 
tranquillity  of  the  common  people  in  Paris  is  to  be 
accounted   for,  from  their  finding  there  readier 
means  of  subsistence,  than  in  the  other  cities  of 
the  kingdom,  because  the  rich  of  all  the  provinces 
fix  their  residence  in  the  metropolis.     After  all 
the  expence  of  our  police,  in  guards,  in  spies,  in 
houses  of  correction,   and  in  goals,  is  a  burthen 
to  that  very  people,  and  becomes  an  expense  of 
punishments,    when  they  might  be  transformed 
into  benefits.    Besides,  these  methods  are  repercus- 
sions merely,  whereby  the  people  are  thrown  into 
concealed   irregularities,  which  are  not  the  least 
dangerous.  Tha 


lilt  first  step  toward  P^efhig  tiie  kkiigetice  of 
the  cottttnofidty,  is  to  dimimdi  dit  exoe^ive  d^-> 
htkCt  of  the  rick  It  it  aot  by  thedi  thttt  the  plo- 
]>Ie  live,  M  iMdern  politkiatts  ptettibd/  To  no 
purpose  do  they  institute  oalciilatkMas  of  the  HdieB 
of  a  Stints  C)ie  mass  of  them  isundoiibte^ly  Jifnit^ 
ed;  and  if  His  entirely  in  the  possession  of  a  s^mall 
Himiber  of  the  citketiS)  it  is  no  loiiiger  in  the  ser- 
rke  of  the  multiiaide^  As  they  alwuys  see  in 
detdl  tMn  Alt  t^om  they  c&t«  \^rf  little,  and  in 
overgrown  capitals  tnoney  whioh  they  love  very 
much,  Ibty  infer  it  to  be  more  adv^ntltgeous  foi 
the  kingdoiA,  that  k  revenue  of  a  hundred  thou^ 
sand  crowns  sbotild  be  in  the  possession  of  a  single 
person^  rather  than  portioned  otit  among  ^  hundred 
famiKes^  ^eeainse,  say  they;  the  proprietors  of  htgt 
capitals  engiige  in  great  enterprises.  But  here 
they  fkn  into  a  toost  pcrtncions  errtr.  The  ftrtrti* 
cier  who  possesses  ^ttt  only  nutintiins  a  few  F6ot* 
men  more,  and  extei^i^  tlie  test  of  Iris  strpeHkiily 
to  objects  of  hijtury  ^nd  corru^rtJon:  morttfWf, 
every  one  being  at  liberty  to  enjoy  in  hH  own  way^ 
if  he  happens  to  be  a  miser,  this  money  is  alto- 
gether lost  to  Soeiefy.  But  a  liundred  familiets  of 
respectable  citi*etfs  could  Hvt  comfortably  on  the 
same  revemie.  They  will  rear  a  numerons  progeny, 
and  will  fbmish  the  mean^  Of  liring  to  a  multi- 
tude of  other  families  of  the  commonalty,  by  arts 
tlmt  att  Mially  useful,  and  favourable  to  good 
morals. 

It  would  be  nte*«6ry,  therefore,  in  ordci-  to 
ttheck  unbounded  opulence,  '<irithont  however  do- 
ing injustice  t<r  th»  rich,  to^  ptit  M  etid  to  the  vena- 
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lity  of  efi^loymeats^  wbiih/ confers  them  all  oa 
that  portion  of  Society  which  needs  them  the  leaat 
as  the  means  of  subsistence;  fbr  it  gives  them  to 
those  Avhq  have  got  money.    It  wOuld  be  necessaiy 
to  abolish  pluralities^  by  which  two,  three,  four, 
or  more  offices,  are  accumulated  on  the  head  of 
one  person;  as  well  as  reversions,  which  perpetu- 
ate them  in  the  same  families.    This  abolitioa 
would  undoubtedly  destroy  tildt  monied  aristo- 
cracy,' which  is  extending  f^rthtr  and  farther  in 
the  bosom  of  the  mosnarchy,  and  which,  by  inter- 
posing an  insurmountable   barrier   between  the 
Prince  and  bis  subjects,.  bcQomes  in  procesisof 
time  tlie  most  dangerous  of  all  governments.    The 
dignity  of  employments  would  thereby  be  greatly 
enhanced,,  as  they  must  in  this  case  rise  in  estima- 
tion, being  considered  as  the  reward  of  merit,  and 
not  the  purchase  of  money ;  that  respect  for  gold, 
which  has  corrupted  every  moral  principlei  would 
b^  diminished/ ^4  ^^^^  which  is  due  to  virtue 
would  be  heightened :  the  career  of  public  honour 
would  belaid  open  tp.all  tl^;  orders  of  the  State, 
which,  for  more  than  a  century  past^  has  been  the 
patrimony  of  from  four  to  five  thousand  families, 
which  have  transmit,ted  all  t^e  great  offices  from 
hapd  to  hand,  without  coinn\unicating  any  share 
of  them  to  the  r^st  of  the  citizens,  except  in  pro- 
portion as  they  cease  to,  be  si^ch,  that  is,  in  pro* 
portion  as  they  sell  to  them  thpir  liberty,  their  ho- 
nour, and  their  conscience. 
.  Our  princes  have  bf  en  taught;  to.bjelieve,  that  it 
.was  safer  for- them  to  .tri^st  to  tl;ie  purses,  than  to 
the  probity  gf  thei^  su^ejjt^,    H^re  we  have  the 
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Origin  of  venattty  in  ^  civil  state;  but  this  sophism 
falls  to  the  ground  the  moment  wie  reflect  that  it 
subsists  not  in  either  the  eculesiastical  or  nilitary 
order;  and  that,  these  great  bodies  still  are,  as  to 
the  individuals  which  compose  them^  ttt^  best 
ordered  of  any  in  the  State,  at  least  witli  relation 
to  their  police,  and  to  their  particular  interests. 

The  Court  epiploys  frequent  change  df  fashions^ 
in  order  to  enable  the  poor  to  live  pn  the.  super-; 
fluity  of  the  rich.    This  palliative  is  so  far  good^, 
tfaougli subject  to  dangerous  abuse:  it  ought  at 
least  to  be  converted^  to  its  full  extent,!  to  the 
profit  of  the  poor^  by  a  prohibition  of  the  intro- 
duction of  every  article  of  foreign  luxury  -into 
France;  for  it  would  be  very  inhuman  in  the  rich^ 
who  engross  all  the  money  in  the  Nation,  to  send 
out  of  it  inkniense  sums  annually,  to  the  Indies  and 
to  China,  for  the  purchase  of  muslins,  silks,  and 
porcelaidb,  which  are  all  to  be  had  within  the 
kingdom.    The  trade  to  India  and  Chiliui  is  neces- 
sary only,  to  Nations  which  have  neither  mulberry- 
trees  nor  silk  worms,  as  the  English  and  Dutch. 
They  too  may  indulge  themselves  in  the  use  of 
tea,  .  because   their  country  produces  no  wine* 
But  every  piece  of  callico  we  import  from  Behgal, 
prevents  an  infaabitatit  of  our  own  island  from  ^ul- 
tivatmg  the  plantf  which  would  have  furnished 
the  raw  material,  and  a  family  in  France  from 
spinning  and  .weaving  it  into  cloth.    There  is  an- 
other political  and  ttoral  obligation  which  ought 
to  be  enforced,  that  of  giving  back  to  the  female 
sex  the  occupations  which  properly  belong  to 
them,  such  as  midwifery,  millinery,  the  employ- 
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die  likci  m^eh  voquiM  only  tsBte  aad  addteu,  aad 
arc  ada|id»d  to  a  sedentary  w»)r  crf^  lifr,  in  order  to 
rescue  gotat  aumbors  of  ^aa  from  idleness^  ani 
from  prostitMttioDy  in  which  ao  many  seek  the 
means  of  supporting  amiseiabte  existence* '. 

Again^  a  vast  diauiel  of  snbsistence  ta  tlie  peo- 
ple might  be  opened  hy  suppressing  the  excloaive 
pnYilqgea  of  commercial  ^nd  manufacturing  comr 
panies.  These  eoinpsaies^  vse  are  tol^  provide  a 
Itvehhood  for  a  whole  donntsy.  Theic  establish* 
«ient6»,  ladmi^  on  the  first  giance^  piesetit  an  imr 
posing  appearance  oipeciaUy  iQ.jmal  situations. 
They  display  great  avrants  oftree^  va^^t  edifices^ 
qourtft  wthinoQurta^  palacesi;  but  vhile^thq  under- 
«aJI(«rsk  aro  riding  vk  dnei^  caaohes^  the  scg^t  efth^ 
TiJJage. am  vailumg iniMMiden  shoea.  i  ncsrev fae* 
held  a  .pea^aflBtiy  more  vrabe^edl  than  ip^  villages 
where  privilisgttd  manufhctunra  an  eatehfished. 
Such  exchmive  prLviiegea  oonttibnte  mom  tinva  is 
geneiaily  imaginisd  to  chedb  theim^iatcy  ojfia  cqubt 
ti^  I  AaM  queib^  oa  this  oqeasio%  tlm  mnafk  of 
an  anoDymons  Engliali  Authpr^  high.^  respectable 
foe  the  souadnesa  of  bb  jisdgmeat,  and  fibr  tiie 
strtctt^ssft  oi  his  iippaitiahtyL  '^  I  paesqd;"  says  he^ 
''  through  MontmiiU,  AbbeiriBe^  BeqHigni-*^tt-*^ThQ 
*^  second,  of  these  csdes  has.  Itkewisq  its  caslte :  its 
*^  indigeakt  inhabitants,  gmatty  c^y^  up  tbrir  broad*^ 
''  doth  manufactose:  hoEtati$k6s.consiteaUBtiiaia 
^  those  of  many:  villages  of  tiie  oonnty  ofTl^ork.^^ 

I  could  likewiae  opposn  to  the  w^ooUeaaaanQfaci* 
kure&  of  the  villages  of  pdw  ceiMiiiy  of  York^  thaae 

«  Vo^ftl^  to  I^Nuicc,  Ital^  ami  t^  ikte 
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Af  i)andkcit)liefe|\Q0tteA-fttiiff$,  wooHmi,  oftlit. 
▼iiitge6t>f  the  ¥£i  4e  Camf,  tvbtch  we  thbre  ia  a 
very  fbuHsirihg;  sute^i  md,wbei«  the  peasantty  ai^ 
vdiy  rich/  because  there  are  ftoexdwive  ^vtieges 
in  that  ftet  of  the  cottntiy.    The  ]>nvikged  un- 
dertaker haviiig;  no  cenifdtitor  in  a  betliitiy>  settles 
tiie  workman's  wages  bt  bi^  oirti  pleasure.    They 
hate  a  thousand  derieis  bescfles  to  reduce  the  pricfc 
•f  labotir  as  low  is  it  ean  ^.  Thegr  givb  them,  for 
^^jtaifa^  a  trifle  of  money  in  advance,  and  having 
thttkhf  inveigled  them  uito  a  slate  of  imohencjri 
%l^hi^h  tnsy  be  done  by  a  lean  ^  fc  fe#  crbwBs,  tfa^ 
)lave  them  thenoefor^vard  aA  their  ihercy.  I  know  a 
MUSidehible  b^neh  of  the  salt-water  fishery  aimdst 
tMally  destroyed^  in  ctte  of  our  Sea^pbrts^  hy  means 
tff  thte  tidderkaad  sfilecies  <>f  monofkiljr.  The  trades^ 
itien  bf  that  t^wn^  at  first,  Innighi  the  fish  of  the 
fishermen^  to  care  it  fb^  sale.  They  afterw^ds  were 
at  theexpehee  cf  boHding  vessels  proper  for  the 
tfade :  the y  proceeded  next  to  advaiioe  money  to 
the  ^etfAetis' wivesii  during  th«  abseiMfce  6f  their 
husbands.     These  wer^  reduced,  on  tiseir  retnm^ 
to  the  necessi^  cf  bettomtng  hired  servants  to  the 
merchant  in  order  to  discharge  the  debt.  The  mer- 
ci^iMi  having  thus  become  masted  of  the  boats  of  the 
fishermen,  and  ef  thfc  commodity^  regulated  thecon- 
ditioDs  of  the  trade  just  as  he  pleaasd.  Moit  of  £he 
fisbenhen,  disheartened  by  the  smalfciess  of  their 
profits,  qaitted  the  employment;  and  the  fishery 
which  was  formerly  a  mise  orf  wealth  to  tfae-place, 
is  now  dwindled  to  akao^t  nOthhig, 

On  ibi  other  hand,   if  I  olgbot  to  a  menqx>ly 
whidh  would  engross  the  measv  of  snbiisteace  be- 
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^tdwcd  by  Nature  on  cvCty  order  of  Society,  and 
on  both  sexes,  much  less  would  I  consent  to  a  mo-* 
nopoly  that  should  grasp  at  those  whi(^  she  lias  as« 
signed  to  erery  man  in  particular.  For  examplci 
the  Author  of  a  book,  of  a  macbmCi  or  of  any  in* 
vention,  whether  useful  or  agreeable,  to  which  a 
man  has  devoted  his  time;  his  attention,  in  a  word 
his  genius,  .ought  to' be  at  least  as  well  secured  ia 
a  perpetual  right  over  those  who  sell  his  book,  or 
avail  themselves  of  his  invention,  as  a  feudil  Ijord 
is  to  exact  the  rights  of  fines  of  alienati6n»  from 
persons  who  build  on  his 'grounds,  and  even,  from 
those  who  re^sell  the  property  of  such  houses.  This 
claim  would  appear  to  ine  still  better  founded 
on  the  natural  right,  than  that  df  fines  of  atiena^r 
tion.  *  If  the  Public  suddenly  lays  hold  of  a  usefbl 
invention,  the  State  becomes  bound  to  indemnify 
the  Author  of  it,  to  prevent  the  glory  of  his  discovc- 
ly  from  proviqg  a  pecuniary  deCrimept  to  him.  Did 
a  law  so  equitable  exist,  we  should  not  see  a  scor^ 
of  booksellers  wallowing  in  affluence  at  the  expence 
of  an  Author  who  did  ntSt  know,  sometimes,  where 
to  find  a  dinner.  We  should  not  have  seen,  for  in-r 
stance,  in  our  own  days,  the  postcrityof  Cb/weiVfe  and 
of  La  Fontaine  mduced  to  subsist  on  alms,  whik  the 
booksellers  of  Paris  have  been  buildipg  ps^acea  out 
of  the  aalc  of  their  Works. 

:  Immense  landed  properly  is  still  more  injurious 
than,  that  of  money  and  of  employments,  because  it 
depHves  the  other  citizens,  at  once,  of  the  social 
and  of  the  natural  patriotism.  Besides  it  comes  ia 
process  of  time  into  tlife  possession  of  those  wha 
hiyc  die  i^pbyments  and  the  money  j^it  reduces 
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^H  the  subjects  of  the  Stistte  to  dependence  upon 
Yhem,  and  leaves  them  no  resource  for  subsistence 
but  the  cruel  alternative  of  .degrading  themselves 
l>y  a  bas^flftttery-of  the  passions  of  those  who  have 
got  all  the  power  and  wealth  in  thdr  hands,  or  of 
going  into  exile.     These  ^three  causes  combined,  ' 
the  last  especially,  precipitared  tlie  min  of^the  Ro- ' 
man  Empire,  frdm  the  reigh  of  Trofan^  as  Plinjf 
Iws  very  justly  remarked.    They  have  already  ba- 
ni«hed  from  France  more  siibj^s  than  the  revoca^ 
tien  of  the  Edict  of  Nante©  did.'  When  I  was  in 
Pnnsia,  in  the  year  1765,  of  ttiebdndred  and  fifty 
l^usstnd  regvils^iroops  which  the  King  then  maiiH ' 
taihed;  a  full  third  ^  was  ccmpUted  to  consist  of ' 
^Rietech  deserters.     I  by  no  mea^Sf  consider  that> 
xnimter  as  exaggerated,  for  I  myself  remarked, 
that  all  the  soldiers!  on  guard,  wherever  I  passed^ 
were  composed, .tea  third  at^leabt;  of.tVencbmen;' 
aod  such  guafds  are  to  be'  fodndtattihe  gates  of  all  • 
t^e  cities,  aikl  in  all  the  villages  on  the  great  road, 
especially  toward  the  frontier.         ' 

When  I  was  in  the  Russian  service,  they  reckoned' 
near  three  thouisand  teachers  of  lan^tmge  of  out  na^ ' 
tion  in  the  city  oif  Moscow,  amorigwhom  I  knew  a 
jgreat  many  pennons  of  respectable  families,  advo- 
cates, youngecclesiastics,  gentlemett^  and  eVeh  offi- 
cers. Germany  is  filled  with  our  wretched  compa« 
triots.  '  In  the  Courts  of  the  South  and  of  the  Noi^th, 
what  is  ta  be  seen  but  French  dancers  and  comedi*- 
ans  ?  This  we  have  in  common  at  this  day  with  the 
Italians,  and  this  we  had  in  common  with  the 
Greeks  of  the  lower  empire.  In  order  to  find  the 
snews  of  subsistence,  we  hunt  after  a  country  dif- 
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not  find jJkne  otbier  mAirais  of  Eun^  ia  1ihi«  «rmti« 
state,  except  the  SwiflB»  wlia  Uwifi  m  t)vr  hmnan^ 
species,  hut  who  all  i^tum  home  «^f  hftving  mick 
their  fortuM.  Our  oompatnota  msv^  rebim ;  be^ 
cauw  thepieoarioos  empIoyiMmU  wbidl)  they  fi«r4«» 
dor  QOt  admit  ol^theilc  arnitfing  tjaie  iaWQ«  ^  a  r«|Hj^ 
table  wbAiSiteaeiB^  one  diQ^  in  theix  iMtiv^  conntry. 

Men  of  lette? a  who  were.  «eT«r.  ^ut  of  theif  eounh 
try,  or  who  reflect  aMpeffictally^aK  coDitent^  ex- 
chiming  against  thi  levocatiQn  of  the  Bdiet  eif 
NaaJbes*  But  if  they  imagine  thai  the  veatoratio«  ^ 
tliafc  £dict  wwJA  Wing^baQk  to  Fmee  (^  |mle» 
rUy  of  the  Frenck  Orftigeea^  thty  are  freatjly  QHAtfk*^ 
ken.  Those  wsdy  who^  am  rijt:bi  an4  wmfofftaUyt 
settled  in  foitipt  counteie^  waU  i^ep  thwk  fitful 
sigoing^theiBf  6tablishae«l$,  m4  ^f  rcrtoivbig  to  tbft 
cpiwtiy  o£  thdbf  fatters:  nonta  h^lf^ot  FrQt«t«irt« 
tberefoie  wouMootbobael^  B<ftl  whiA  ciK)u]d  th^ 
4otbeQe,  wheit3o,maiiy«Atio»a)CaAh*tt«0a^ 
the  necessity  of  emigratiag'^  w^H^of  sithei^teMei 
Ihave  bqen  oft^^Mi^thMkOOK^easttiQisbMathtMing 
our  ^etesded  p!9liticia«».  kudly  ce^dMnaiadiig  an 
]|ia;ny  oitizffn^  to  9^»)ii^  while;  by  theiff  sileiHee^ 
they  abMdonsiK^h  numhen  of  them  to  the  inaafeiai- 
ble  avidity)  of  oupgr<AtfNK)prieto^  Thetrntbough^ 
to  be  tQlid :  t}iey  h9<v«  wntte«  rather  out  qf  hatred 
to  pi;i.est9,  than,  fkom Ipve tom^B.  7bei spisit of  ty»« 
l^ram^e  ^vibioh  they  wi^h  to  eatabUah^  i»  a<  vain  pre^ 
to;Qt^  wi^tih. which  thfly  coiicasd  thek  real  aim ;  Ibr  th« 
FrotestantS'  whom  tbi^  aife  disposed  to  recal,  ara 
just  as  iiatt>leraa»t  ^  tb^atfcui^e  the  Catholics  of 
\>m§i  of  whii^b  wnbadian^instance^afew  yearn  age^ 
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ia  tbereiy  Lmd  of  liberty,  in  England,  \r6ere  a 
Romaii  Catbolic  Chapel  was  burnt  down  to  the 
groimd.    tntolenmce  is  a  rice  of  £uK)peaii  educa* 
tion,  and  which  manifests  itself  in  literatane^  in  sys*' 
temS)  and  in  pop^t-shows.    There  is  a  fhrther  rea* 
son  to  be  assigned  for  these  clamours :  i:t  is  the  same 
reason  which  sets  them  a-taiking  ibr  the  aggran* 
disemeat  of  commence,  and  silences  them  on  3ie  sub* 
jeet  of  agriculture,  which  isfrpm  it's  very  nature  die 
moot  noble  of  all  occopatioos.     Itis)  since  we  .must 
speak  out,  because  rich  merchants  and  great  pro- 
prietors give  splendid  sappers,  winch  are  attended 
by  fine  women,  who  build  up  and  destroy  rqnata* 
tioofi  ab  their  pleasure,  whesru  the  tillers  of  tlie 
gmuod,  ami  persons  starved  into  exile^  give  nooe 
The  table  k  now-a*daya  the  main-spring  of  the  ari»- 
tactacy  of  tiie  opulent.    By  memis  of  this  engine  it 
is  titML  an  opinion,  which  may  sometimes  involve 
the  mift  of  &  States  accpsirea  pieponderancy.  There 
too  it  nr,  that  the  honnitr  of  a  soldier;  of  a  bishopp 
ofamagtstrate^of  a  nan  of  letters,  is  freqiKntly 
Uaited  by*  a  woman  who*  has  forfeited  her  own. 

Mockm  polities  have  advanced  another  very* 
l^se  ctror,  in  alleging  that  lichea  always  find  their" 
level  in  a  state.  When  the  indigent  are  once  multi- 
plied in  it  to  a  certain  point,  a  wretched  emulation. 
h  psoduced  among  Uiose  pooc  people  who*  shall 
give  himself  awty  the  cheapest.  Whilst  on  the  one 
haudy  the  rich  man  teazed  by  his  famished  compa- 
triote  fbr  employments  over-ratea  the  value  of  hi& 
Bwmey,  the  poor,  in  order  to  obtain  a  preference, 
let  down  the  price  of  their  labour,  till  at  length  it 
becomes  inadequate  to  their  subsiitencec  And  then  ^ 
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ve  behold  ia  the  best  countries^  agriculture^  manu- 
factures, and  commerce,  all  expire...  Consult. for 
this  purpose,  the  accounts  given  us  of  different  jdis- 
tricts  of  IbUy,  and  am<mg  others  what! Mr.  Bry* 
dant  has  advanced  in  his  very  sensibly  Tour,*  not- 
withstanding the  severe  strictures  of  a  canon  of 
Palermo^  respecting  the  luxury  and  extreme  opu* 
knee  of  the  Sicilian  nobility  and  clergy,,  and  the 
abject  misery  of  the  peasaYitry ;  and  you  will  per- 
ceive whether  money  has  found  it&  level  in  that 
island  or  not 

.  I  have  been  in  Malta,  which  is  in  no  respect  com- 
parable, as  to  fertility  of  soil,  with  Sicily;  for  it  con- 
sists entirely  of  one  white  rock ;  bi^t  that  rock  is 
extremely  rich  in  foreign  wealth,  from  tlic  perpetual 
fevenue  of  the  commanderies  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John,  the  capitals  of  which  are  deposited  in  all  the 
Catholic  States  of  £urope,  and  from  the  reversions^ 
or  spoils,  of  the  Knights  whp  die  in  foreign  coun^ 
tries,  and  which. find  their  way  thither  every  year.: 
It  might  be  rendered  still  more  opulent  by  the  com- 
modiousness  of  its  harbour,  which  is  situated  the 
most  advantageously  of  any  in  the. Mediterranean: 
the  peasant  is  there  nevertheless  in  a  most  misera** 

*  I  quote  a  great  maoy  book^  of  travels,  becaase,  ofaUUterarjproduc- 
tJODs,  I  love  and  esteem  them  the  most.     I  myself  have  travelled  a  great 
den),  and  I  can  affirm  with  truth,  that  I  have  ahnost  always  found  tbcm 
agreed,  respecting  the  pcvydqctions,  and  the  n^annen  of  every  country, 
tmless  when  warped  by  national  or  party  spirit.  We  must  however,  except^ 
a  small  number,  whose  romantic  tone  strikes  at  first  sight.  They  are  row 
down  by  every  body,  yet  every  body  consults  them.    They  afford  a  con 
sitant  si^ly  of  inlbrmation  to  Geogri^hers,  Naturalists,  Navigators,  Tra- 
ders, Political  Writers,  Philosophers,  Compilers  on  all  subjects,  Histori 
ans  of  foreign  Nations,  and  even  tho^  of  our  own  Country,  when  tbey 
are  desirous  oi  knowing  the  truth. 
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ble  condition.      His  whole  clothing  consists  of 

drawers,  which  descend  no  lower  than  his  knees^ 

and  of  a  shirt  without  sleeves.   He  sometimes  takes 

his  stand  in  the  great  square,  his  breast,  legs,  and 

arms  quite  naked,  and  sK^orched  with  the  heat  of  the 

Sun,  waiting  for  a  fare,  at  the  rateof  one  shilling  a 

day  with  a  carriage  capable  of  holding  four  persons 

drawn  by  a  horse,  from iday^break^  till  midnight; 

and  thus  equipped,  to  attend  travellers,  to  any  part 

of  the  island  they  ihitik  proper,  without  any  obli-^ 

gation  on  their  part  toigiVe  either  him  or  his  beast 

so  mucli  as  a  draught  of  water. .   He  conducts  his 

ealash,  running  always  bare-footed  over  the  rocks 

before  hb  horse,  which  he  leads  by  the  bridle,  and 

before  the  la2y  Knight,  wlio  hardly  ever  deigns  to 

speak  to  him,  unless  it  be  to  regale  him  with  the 

appellation  of  scoundrel;  whereas  the  guide  never 

priesumes  to  make  a  reply  but  with  cap  in  hand,  and 

with  the  address  of.  Your  Most  Illustrious  Lordship* 

The  treasury  of  the  Republic  is  filled  with  gold  and 

silver,  and  the  common  people  are  never  paid  but 

in  a  copper  coin  called  a  piece  of  four  t^rins,  equi-> 

valent,   in  ideal  value,  to  eightpence  of  our  money; 

and  intrinsically  worth  little  more  than  two  far^ 

things.    It  is  stamped  with  this  device,  nm  (ss,  ^d 

Jdes;  **  not  value,  but  confidence."    WhatadiflTe- 

renoe  to  exclusive  possessions,  and  gold,  intra* 

duce    betwe^   map  and  man!  A  grave?  porter 

in  Holland  demands  of  you  in  gfiutgcuUt,  that  is,. 

good  money,  for  carrying  your  portmanteau  the 

length  of  a  striDet,  as  n)uch  as  the  humble  Maltese 

Bastaze  tecei  ves  for  carry ijag  you  and  thi*ee  of  your 

/fiendsi  a  whole  day  together  around  the  island,  • 

The 
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The  Dutcbman  is  well  clothed,  and  has  hil  pocketa 
lined  with  good  pieces  of  gold  and  silver*  His  coin 
presents  a  very  different  isscripUon  from  that  of 
llalt^:  you  read  thibse  words  on  it :  Omtordia  r(sA 
paroa  crescunt ;  ^'throiigh  eottcord  small  things 
^  increase."  There  is  in  truth  as  great  a  difference 
between  the  power  and  the  feUcity  (^  one  State  and 
another,  as  between  the  inacriptions  and  the  sub- 
stances of  their  coin. 

In  Nature  it  is  that  we  art  to  look  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  a  people,  and  in  their  liberty  thd  chaoafl  in 
xwhich  it  is  to  iiow.  The  spirit  Of  monopoly  has  de* 
strojed  many  of  the  branches  of  it  among  us,  which 
are  pouring  in  tides  of  wealth  upon  our  neig^iboius ; 
such  are^  among  others^  the  whale^  cod,  and  her^ 
ring  £sheries^    I  admit  at  the  same  time  on  the 
present  occasion,  that  there  an  enterpriaes  which 
f  equire  the  cofvcurrence  of  a  great  numbef  of  hands, 
as  wdl  for  tbet r  preservation  and  protection^  as  in 
order  to  accelerate  their  operations,  such  as  the  salt* 
water  fisheries :  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  state  ta 
secto  the  adimnistratton  of  them.    No  one  of  our 
companies  has  ever  been  actuated  by.  the  patriottcr 
spnrit ;  they  have  been  associated,  if  I  may  be  ai^ 
}bwed  the  expression,  only  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing smaU  particular  States.     It  is  not  so  with  the 
Dutch.   For  example,  as  they  carry  on  the  herring- 
flshery  to  the  northward  of  Scotland,  for  this  fish 
is  always  better  the  ^rtbet  North  you  go  in  quest 
of  it,  they  have  sliips  of  war  to  protect  the  fishery. 
They  have  ^hers  of  a  very  larg^  burthen,  called 
busse$,  em^oyed  night  »id  day  in  catching  them 
with  thenef;  and  others  contrived  to  sail  remar^ 
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karbly  fkst,  which  take  them  on  board,  and  carry 
them  quite  frtsYi  to  HolIaDd  Besides  all  this,  they 
have  premiums  proposed  to  the  vessd  which  first 
brings  her  cargo  of  fish  to  market  at  Amsterdam* 
The  foft  of  the  first  barrel  is  p^d  at  the  Stadthoun^ 
at  the  mte  of  a  golden  ducat,  or  about  nine  shillings 
and  sixpence  a-piece,  and  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
cargo  at  the  rate  of  a  fiorin,  or  one  shilling  and 
tenpence  each. 

This  is  a  powerful  inducement  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  fishing  vessels,  to  stretch  out  to  the  North 
as  far  as  pbssible,  in  order  to  meet  the  fish,  which 
are  there  of  a  size  and  of  a  delicacy  of  flavour  far  su- 
perior to  those  which  are  caught  in  the  vicinity  of 
our  coasts.  The  Dutch  erected  a  statue  to  the  man 
who  tfrst  discovered  the  method  of  smoktag  them, 
and  of  making  what  they  call  red-herring.  They 
bought,  and  they  thought  justly,  that  the  citisen 
who  procures  for  his  country  a  new  source  of  sub- 
sistemce,  and  a  new  branch  of  contmerce,  deserves 
to  rank  with  those  who  enlighten^  or  "who  defend  it; 
From  such  attentrons  as  these  we  see  with  what  vi- 
gilance they  watch  over  every  thing  capable  of  con* 
tributing  to  public  abundance*  It  is  isconeeivable 
to  what  good  account  they  turn  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  productions,  which  we  suffer  to  run  to  wasted 
and  this  from  a  soil  sandy,  marshy,  and  natumlly 
poor  and  ungrateful. 

I  never  knew  a  country  in  which  there  was  such 
plenty  of  every  thing.  They  have  no  vines  in  the 
country,  and  there  are  more  wines  in  tfieir  cellars 
than  in  those  of  Bourdeaux  r  they  have  to  forests^ 
and  there  is  no  dhip-building  timber  in  their  dock- 
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yards  than  iit  the  sources  of  the  Metise  and  of  l!b# 
RhinC)  from.whichtheitoj^ks  are  transmitted.  HiA^ 
]and  Gohtainsiittle  or  no  arable  grounds  and  her" 
granaries  cbntain  more  Polish  corn  than  that  great 
kingdom  reserves  for  the  support  of  its  OHr^inha-- 
bitants.  The  same  thing  holds  true  as  to  articles 
of  luxury ;  for  though  they  observe  extreme  simpli- 
city indress»  fumitttre^^and  domestic  economy,  there 
is  more  marble  on  sale  in  their  magazines  than  Jie^ 
cntin  the  quarries  of  Italy  and  of  the.  Arcfbipelago  ; 
more  diamonds  and  pearls  in  their  .caiskets  than  in 
those  of  the  jewellers  of  Portugal ;  and.  more  rose- 
woody  Acajou,  Sandal,  and  India  canes. tban  there 
are  in  all  Europe  besides,  though  their  own  cpuntiy 
produces  nothing  but  willows  ^d  linden-trees. 

The  felicity  of  the  inhabitant^  presents  a  spqcta*-" 
ole. still  more  interesting.  I  never  saw  all  over  the 
country  so  much  as  one  beggar,,  nor  a  house  in  which 
there  was  a  single  brick  or  a  single  pane  of  g)ass  de-> 
ficien t  But  the  'Change  of  Amsterdan;i  is  the  great 
object  of  admiration.  It  is  a  very  la^rg?  pile  of  buildr- 
ding»  of  an  architecture  abundantly  simple,  the 
quadrangular  court  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a 
cplonade*  Each  of  its  pillars,  and  they  are  very 
zijumerous,  has  it's  chapiter  inscribed  with  the  nam^ 
of^tHpe  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  World,  as 
Constantinople,  Leghorn^  Canton,  Petersbui]^,  Ba- 
tavia,  and  so  on;  and  is,  in  propriety  of  speech,  the 
centre  of  its  commerce  in  Europe*  Of  these  are 
very  few  but  what  every  day  witnesses  transactions 
to  the  amount  of  millions.  Most  of  the  good  peo- 
ple who  there  assemble  are  dressed  in  brovra,  and 
without  ruffles.     This  contrast  appeared  to  me  so 
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mucbdie  moreTstriking^  thai  only  five  dayi  before 
I  Inppened  to  be  upon  the  F^is  i^oyal  at  Paris,  at 
tiie  aame  hoBr  of  the<iay5  which  was  then  ctowded 
with  people  dfessed  in  brilUant  colours,  with  gold 
and  siber  laces,  and  prating  about  nothings,  the 
opo^  literature^  kept  miatressea^  and  such  con* 
temptible  trifles,'and'  Irlio  had  not,  thegreatest  part 
of  them,  at  least,  a  single  crown  int  their  pocket 
vhich  they  could  call  their  own.  • 

We  bad  with  us  a  young  ttadesman  of  Nantes; 
whose  affairs:  had  been  undbrtunately  deranged; 
and  who  had  eocne  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Holland; 
wiiere  he  did  not  know  a  single  person.  He  dis- 
dosed  his  situation  to  my  travelling  companion,  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Ze  Breton.  This  Mr. 
Le  Breton  was  a  Swiss  officer  in  the  Dutch  service, 
half  soldier,  half  merchant,  one  of  the  best  men  liv* 
ingi  who  first  gave  him  encouragement,  and  recom- 
mended him  immediately  on  his  arrival  to  his  own 
elder  brother,  a  respectiblc  trader,  who  boarded  in 
the  same  house  Where  he  had  fixed*  Mr.  Lc  Breton 
the  elder  carried  this  unfortunate  refugee  to  the  Ex- 
change, and  recommended  hiqa  without  ceremony, 
and  without  humiliation,  to  a  commercial  agent, 
who  simply  asked  of  the  young  Frenchman  a  spe^ 
cimenof  his  hind  writing;  he  then  took  down  his 
name andaddress. in  his  pocket*book,  and  desired 
him  to  return: next  day  to  the  same  place  at  the 
same  hour.  I  did  not  fail  to  c^erve  the  assigna* 
tion  in  company  with  him  and  Mr.  Le  Breton. 
The  agent'appearedj^  and  presented  my  compatriot 
with  a  list  of  seven  or  eight  situations  of  clerk,  in 
differ^at   coUnting-houses,  some  of  which  were 
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vorth  better  than  diirty  guineaft  ii-ye«r,  besidet 
board  and  lodgpig;  others  about,  sixty  pouiidft 
without  board.  He  was  abcordingiy  settled  afc 
once^  iirithout  further  solicitatioiD.  I  asked  the  ek- 
der  Mr.  Le  Breton  whence  came  .th&actt^  v%i* 
lence  of  this  agent  in  fkvour  of  a  sttasiger,  and  one 
entirely  unknown  t6  him :  He  replied ;  ^*  It  is  his 
^  trade ;  he  receives  as  an  acknowledgment^  one 
^  month's  salary  of  thepcrsdn  for  whom  he  ]in>vides. 
''  Do  not  be  surprised  at  tfais^"  added  hc^  every 
**  thing  here  is  tuxsed  to  a  commercial  account 
^*  from  an  odd  old  shoe  np  to  a  scpadron  of  ships.'* 
We  mustnot  suffer  ourselves  io  be  dazsled,  how* 
ever,  by  the  illusions  of  a  prodigious  commerce; 
and  here  it  is  that  our  politics  have  frequently  mis^ 
led  us.  Trade  and  manu&ctures,.  we  are  UAd^  in^ 
tioduce  millions  into  a  State;  but  the  fine  wools,  the 
dye-stuffs^  the  gold  and  silver,  and  the  other  pre* 
paratives  imported  from  foreign  countries,  are  tri* 
butes  which  must  be  paid  hack :  the  people  would 
not  have  manufactured  the  less  of  the  wools  of  ^ 
country  on  their  own  account ;  and  if  its  cloths  had 
been  of  the  lowest  quality,  they  would  have  been 
at  least  converted  to  their  use.  The  unlimited 
commerce  of  a  country  is  adajpted  to  a  people  pos- 
sessing an  ungracious  and  contracted  territory,  such 
as  the  Dutch ;  they  export,  not  their  own  supeHbii^ 
ty,  but  that  of  other  nations ;  and  tbsy  run  no  risk 
0f  wanting  necessaries,  an  evil  which  frequently 
befals  many  territorial  poweis.  What  #kies  i«  tfvait 
a  people  to  clothe  all  Elufope  with  their  wool* 
lens,  if  they  themselves  go  naked ;  to  collect  the 
best  wines  in  the  World,   if  they  drink  nothing 
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tut  water;  and  to  export  the  finest  of  flouf,  if  they 
eat  only  bread  made  of  bran  ?  Examples  of  such 
abuses  might  easily  be  adduced  from  Poland,  from 
Spain,  and  from  other  countries,  which  pass  for 
the  most  regularly  govc;rned. 

It  is  in  agriculture  chiefly  that  France  ought  to 
look  for  the  principal  means  of  subsistence  for  her 
inhabitants.  Besides  agriculture  is  the  great  sup- 
port of  morals  and  religion.  It  rendei*s  mar- 
riages easy,  necessary,  and  happy.  It  contributes 
toward  raising  a  numerous  progeny,  which  it  em- 
ploys, almost  as  soon  as  they  are  able  to  crawl,  in 
collecting  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  in  tending  the 
flocks  and  herds ;  but  it  bestows  these  advantages 
only  on  small  landed  properties.  We  have  already 
said,  and  it  cannot  be  repeated  too  frequently,  that 
small  possessions  double  and  quadruple  in  a  country 
both  crops,  and  the  hands  which  gather  them. 
Great  estates,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  hand  of  one 
man,  transform  a  country  into  vast  solitudes.  They 
inspire  the  wealthy  farmers  with  a  relish  for  city 
pride  and  luxury,  and  with  a  dislike  of  country  em- 
ployments. Hence  they  place  their  daughters  in 
convents,  that  they  may  be  bred  as^ladies,  and  send 
their  sons  to  academies,  to  prepare  them  for  be- 
coming advocates  or  abb^.  They  rob  the  chil- 
dren of  the  trades-people  of  their  resources ;  for  if 
the- inhabitants  of  the  country  are  always  pressing 
toward  an  establishment  in  town,  those  of  the  great 
towns  never  look  toward  the  plains,  because  they 
are  blighted  by  tallages  and  imposts. 

Great  landed  properties  expose  the  State  to  an- 
other dangerous  inconvenience,  to  which  I  do  not 
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believe  that  much  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid. 
The  lands  thuft  cultivated  lie  in  fallow  one  year  at 
least  in  three,  and  in  many  cases,  once  every  other 
year.  It  must  happen  accordingly,  as  in  every 
thing  left  to  chance,  that  sometimes  great  quan*- 
ties  of  such  land  lie  fallow  at  once,  and'  at  other 
times  very  little.  In  those  years  undoubtedly  when 
the  greatest  part  of  those  lands  is  lying  fallow^ 
much  less  com  must  be  reaped  over  the  kingdom 
at  large  than  in  other  years.  This  source  of  dis- 
tress, tvhich  has  never,  as  far  as  I  k^ow,  as  yet  en* 
gaged  the  attention  of  Government,  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  that  dearth,  or  unforeseen  scarcity  of  grain^ 
which  from  time  to  time  falls  heavy  not  on  Frante 
only,  but  on  the  different  Nations  of  £uit>pe. 

Nature  has  parcelled  out  the  administration  of 
agriculture  between  Man  and  herself.  To  herself 
she  has  reserved  the  management  of  the  winds,  the 
rain,  the  Sun,  the  expansion  of  the  plants;  and  she 
is  wonderfully  exact  in  adapting  the  elements  oon* 
jformably  to  the  seasons :  but  she  has  left  to  Man, 
the  adaption  of  vegetables,  of  soils,  the  proportions 
which  their  culture  ought  to  have  to  the  societies 
to  be  maintained  by  them,  and  ail  the  other  cares 
and  occupations  which  their  preservation,  tlieir  dis- 
tribution, and  their  police  demand.  I  consider  this 
remark  as  of  sufficient  importance  to  evince  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  particular  Minister  •f 
agriculture.*    If  it  should  be  found  impoasiUle  for 

him 

*  Xliere  are  many  otber  reasons  whidi  militatie  in  fiiiroiir  of  die  ^^ 
jyoint^oni  of  a  Mifiister  of  Agriculuire.  Tfae  vateriag  canals  absqtbed 
by  (lie  UxuTj  of  the  ^at  Lord?,  or  bj  tlie  commerce  of  tbe  great 
Tewns ;  t}ie  puddles  and  Jajstalls  which  poison  tbe  viilages^  and  fbed 
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liim  to  prevYllt  chance-combination^  in  the  lands 
which  might  be  in  fallow  all  at  once,  he  would 
have  it  at  least  in  his  power  to  )m)htbit  the  trans- 
portation of  the  grain  of  the  country,  in  those  years 
when  the  greatest  part  of  the  land  was  in  ftiU  crop, 
for  it  is  clear  almost  to  a  demonstration,  that  the 
following  year,  the  general  produce  will  be  so  tnuch 
less,  as  a  consideiable  proportion  of  the  lands  will 
dien  of  course  be  in  fallow. 

Small  forms  are  not  subjected  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes; they  are  every  year  productive,  and  almost 
at  all  seasons.  Compare,  as  I  have  already  sug- 
gested, thequantity  of  iVuits,  of  roots,  of  pot-herbs, 
of  grasSy  and  ef  grain  annually  reaped,  and  with^ 
out  iatermbsioB,  on  a  tract  of  ground  in  the  vicr- 
aity  of  Paris,  called  the  Pre  Saint-GeromSj  the  ex-^ 
tent  of  which  is  but  moderate,  situated  besides  on. 
a  declivity,  and  exposed  to  the  North,  with  the 
productiona  of  an  equal  portion  of  ground  taken 
in  the  plains  of  the  neighboHrhood,  and  managed 
on  the  great  scale  of  agriculture;  and  you  will  be 
sensible  of  a  prodigious  difference.  There  is  like- 
wise a  difference  equally  striking  in  the  number, 
and  in  the  moral  character  of  the  labouring  poor 
who  cultivate  them.    I  have  heard  a  respectable 

(erpetaal  focnse*  of  epidemic  disoB^e;  the  sftiety  of  the  great  roads,  and 
^  ngulatioo  of  the  inns  upon  them ;  the  miJitia-draughts  and  imposts 
^^  peaiantry ;  the  injuttioe  to  which  they  are  in  many  cases  sohjett^ 
H  without  danni  8<>mach  as  to  comyltm,  thtaa  would  pf«iem  to  him  a 
naliitude  of  asefol  establishments  which  might  be  made,  or  of  abuses 
^hioh  might  be  corrected.  I  am  aware  that  most  of  these  functions  are 
Mf^ortiooed  into  divers  departments;  bat  it  is  impossible  they  dxnild 
^>Qo»aisa»  and  eiieGniatty  oBK^pciate^  tiU  tha  r«ppcifiibi%  attachea  to 
t^QgitiadnridoaL 
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Ecclesiastic  declare,  tliat  the  former  class  went  re-' 
.gularly  to  confession  once  a  month,  and  that  fre- 
quently their  confession  contained  nothing  which 
called  for  absolution. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  endless  variety  of  delight 
which  results  from  their  labours;  from  their  beds 
of  pinks,  of  violets,  of  larks-heel ;  their  fields  of 
corn,  of  pease,  of  pulse ;  their  edgings  of  lilach,  of 
vines,  by  which  the  small  possessions  are  subdi^ 
vided  :  their  stripes  of  meadow  ground  displaying 
alternately  opening  glades,  clumps  of  willows  and 
poplai-s  discovering  through  their  moving  umbrage, 
at  the  distance  of  several  leagues,  either  the  moun- 
tains melting  away  into  the  horizon,  or  unknown 
castles,  or  the  village-spires  in  the  plain,  whose 
rural  chimes  from  time  to  time  catch  the  ear.  Here 
and  there  you  fall  in  with  a  fountain  of  limpid 
water,  the  source  of  which  is  covered  with  an  arch 
enclosed  on  every  side  with  large  slabs  of  stone, 
which  give  it  the  appearatice  of  an  antique  monu- 
ment. I  have  sometimes  read  the  following  inno- 
cent  inscriptions  traced  on  the  stones  with  a  bit  of 
charcoal : 

Colin  and  Colette,  this  Qth  of  March, 
Antoinette  and  Sebastian,  this  Qth  of  Matf, 

And  I  have  been  infinitely  more  delighted  with 
such  inscriptions  than  with  those  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences.  When  the  families  which  cultivate 
this  enchanted  spot  are  scattered  about,  parents 
and  children,  through  it's  glens,  and  along  it's 
ridges,  M'hile  the  ear  is  struck  with  the  distant 
voic^e  of  a  country  lass  singing  unperceived,  or 
while  the  eye  is  caught  by  the  figure  of  a  lusty 
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young  swain,  mounted  on  an  apple-tree,  with  his 
basket  and  ladder,  looking  this  way  and  that  way, 
and  listening  to  the  song,  like  another  Vertumfius: 
Where  is  the  park  w4th  it's  statues,  it's  marbles, 
and  it's  bronzes,  once  to  be  compared  with  it  ? 

O  ye  rich  !  who  wish  to  encompass  yourselves 
with  elysian  scenery,  let  your  park-walls  enclose 
villages  blest  .with  rural  felicity.  What  deserted 
tracks  of  land  over  the  whole  kingdom  might  pre- 
sent the  same  spectacle  1  I  have  seen  Brittany,  and 
other  provinces,  covered  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  with  heath,  and  where  nothing  grew  but  a 
species  of  prickly  furze,  black  and  yellowish.  Our 
agricultural  companies,  which  there  to  no  purpose 
employ  their  large  ploughs  of  new  construction, 
have  pronounced  those  regions  to  be  smitten  with 
perpetual  sterility ;  but  these  heaths  discover,  by 
the  ancient  divisions  of  the  fields,  and  by  the  ruins 
of  old  huts  and  fences,  that  they  have  been  for- 
merly in  a  state  of  cultivation.  They  are  at  this 
day  surrounded  by  farms  in  a  thriving  condition, 
on  the  self-same  soil.  How  many  others  would  be 
still  more  fruitful,  such  as  those  of  Bourdeaux^ 
which  are  covered  over  with  great  pines!  A  soil 
which  produces  a  tall  tree  is  surely  capable  of  bear* 
ing  an  ear  of  com. 

In  speaking  of  the  vegetable  order,  we  have  in- 
dicated the  means  of  distinguishing  the  natural  ana* 
logics  of  plants  with  each  latitude  and  each  soil 
There  is  actually  no  soil  whatever,  were  it  mere 
sand,  or  mud,  on  which,  through  a  particular  kind* 
ness  of  Providence,  some  one  or  other  of  our  do- 
mc^tic  plants  may  not  thrive.    But  the  first  step  to 
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be  taken  is  to  re<40w  the  woods  which  (brrntAy 
sheltered  thos^  places,  now  exposed  to  the  action 
of  the  winds,  whereby  the  genn  of  every  smaller 
phot  is  cankored  as  it  shoots.  These  means  how^ 
ever,  and  mapy  osiers  of  a  similar  nature,  beI<Hig- 
not  to  the  jurisdiction  of  insatiable  companies,  wit^ 
their  delineation  on  the  great  scale,  neither  aip 
tliey  consistent  with  provincial  imposts  and  op^ 
pression ;  they  depend  cm  Ae  local  and  patient 
assidaity  of  families  enjoing  liberty,  possessing  pro- 
perty which  they  can  call  their  own,  not  subjected 
to  petty  tyrants,  but  holding  immediately  of  the 
Sovereign.  JBy  such  patriotic  means  as  these  tho 
3>utch  have  forced  oaks  to  grow  at  Schevelling,  & 
yillag^f  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Hague,  in  pur* 
searhnd,  of  which  I  have  had  the  evid^M^e  from 
my  own  eyes.  {  repeat  an  assertion  already  ha9ard«» 
ed :  It  is  not  on  the  face  of  vast  domains,  but  into 
the  basket  of  the  vintager,  and  the  apron  of  tho 
reaper,  that  God  pours  ^own  from  Heaven  the  pre* 
cious  fruits  of  the  Earth. 

These  extensive  districts  of  land  in  the  kingdom 
lying  totally  useless,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  sordid  cupidity ;  but  there  is  a  still  greater  quan-* 
tity  which  has  escaped  it,  fVom  the  impossibility  of 
forming  such  tracks  into  marquisates  or  seiguories; 
and  because  likewise  the  great  plough  i$  not  at  all 
epl^icabte  to  them.  These  are,  among  others^  tho 
stripes  by  the  high-way  side,  which  are  innumer* 
able.  Our  great  roads  are,  I  admit,  for  the  most 
part  rendered  produqtive,  being  skirted  with  elms* 
The  elm  is  undoubtedly  ft  very  useful  tree;  it'4 
WQ«i  i»  proper  for  qwt-wright'>  w«fc    Bat  W9 
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bare  a  tree  which  is  far  pre^able  to  it,  becaoae 
it's  wood  is  never  attacked  by  th«  insect;  it  is  ex- 
cdllent  for  wainscdtting^  and  it  produces  abund- 
ance of  Very  nutrimental  food :  it  is  the  ohesnut- 
tree  I  mean.  A  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the 
duration  and  of  the  beauty  of  it's  wood,  fVom  the 
ancient  wainscotting  of  the  market  St.  Germain, 
before  it  was  burnt  down.  The  joists  were  of  a  pro* 
digitus  length  and  thickness,  and  perfectly  sound, 
though  more  than  four  hundred  years  old.  The 
durable  quality  of.  this  wood  may  still  be  ascertain* 
cd,  by  examining  the  waiiiscotting  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  Marcoussi,  built  in  the  time  of  Charles 
y  J.  about  five  leagues  from  Paris.  We  have  of  late 
entirely  neglected  this  valuable  tree,  which  is  now 
allowed  to  grow  only  as  coppice  wood  iti  our  forests. 
It*s  port  however  i&  very  m^estic,  it's  foliage  beau- 
tiful, and  it  bears  such  a  quantity  of  fruit,  in  tiers 
multiplied  one  a-top  of  the  other,  that  no  spot  of 
the  same  extent  sown  with  corn,  could  produce  a 
crop  of  subsistence  so  plentiful. 

It  must  be  admitted^  as  we  have  seen,  in  discus* 
sing  the  characters  of  vegetables,  that  this  tree  takes 
pleasure  only  in  dry  and  elevated  situations;  but 
we  have  another  adapted  to  the  vallies  and  humid 
places,  of  not  much  inferior  Utility,  whether  we  at- 
tend to  the  wood  or  to  the  fruit,  and  whose  port  is 
equally  majestic :  it  is  the  Walnut-trise.  These  beau* 
tfful  trees  would  magnificently  decorate  our  g^eat 
roads.  With  them  might  likewise  be  intermixed 
other  trees  peculiar  to  each  district.  They  would 
announce  to  travellers  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Icingdom:   the  vine,  Burgundy;  the  apple-tree^ 
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Normandy;  the  mulberry,  Dauphiny;  the  6]ive^ 
Provence.  Their  stems  loaded  with  produce,  would 
determine  much  better  than  stakes  furnished  with 
iron  collars,  and  than  the  tremendous  gibbets  of 
criminal  justice,  the  limits  of  each  province,  and 
the  gently  diversified  seignories  of  Nature. 

It  may  b^  objected,  that  the  crops  would  be  ga- 
thered by  passengers;  but  they  hardly  ever  touch 
tlie  grapes  in  the  vineyards  which  sometimes  skirt 
the  highway.  Besides  if  they  were  to  pick  the 
fruit,  what  hann  would  be  done  ?  When  the  King 
of  Prussia  ordered  the  sides  of  m^ny  of  the  great* 
roads  through  Pomerania  to  be  planted  with  fruit- 
trees,  it  was  insinuated  to  him  that  the  fruit  would 
be  stolen :  "  Tl>e  people,"  replied  he,  *^  at  least,  will 
"  profit  by  it"  Ourcross-foads  present  perhaps  still 
move' lost  ground  than  the  great  highways.  If  it  is 
cJbnsidered,  that  by  means  of  them  the  communi- 
cation it  kept  up  between  the  smaller  cities,  towns, 
villages,  hamlet,  abbeys,  castles,  and  even  single 
country-houses ;  that  several  of  them  issue  in  the 
same  place,  and  that  every  one  must  have  at  least 
the  breadth  of. a  chariot;  we  shall  find  the  whole 
s|)ace  which  theyoccupy  to  be  of  incredible  mag- 
nitude. It  would  be  proper  to  begin  with  apply-r 
ing  the  Une  to  them  ;  for  most  of  them  proceed  in 
a  serpentine  direction,  which  in  many  cases  adds  a 
full  third  to  their  length  beyond  what  is  necessary. 
1  acknowledge  at  the  same  time,  that  these  sinuo- 
sities are  highly  agreeable,  especially  along  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  over  the  ridge  of  a  mountain, 
in  rural  situations,  or  through  the  midst  of  forests. 
Cut  they  might  be  rendered  susceptible  of  another 
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kmd  of  beauty,  by  skirting  them  with  frait-rtrees, 
which  do  not  rise  to  a  great  height,  and  which,  fly- 
ing off  in  perspective,  would  give  a  greater  appa* 
rent  extension  to  the  landscape.  These  trees 
would  likewise  afford  a  shade  to  travellers.  The 
husbandmen  I  know  allege,  that  the  shade  so 
l^rateful  to  passengers,  is  injurious  to  their  stand-* 
ing  corn.  They  are  undoubtedly  in  the  right,  as 
to  several  sorts  of  grain ;  but  there  are  some  which 
thrive  better  in  places  somewhat  shaded  than 
any  where  else,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Pri  Saint- 
Genoah.  Besides,  the  farmer  would  be  amply  in- 
demnified by  the  wood  of  the  fruit-trees,  and  by 
the  crops  of  fruit,  The  interests  even  of  the  hus- 
bandman and  of  the  traveller  might  farther  be 
rendered  compatible,  by  planting  only  the  roads 
which  go  from  North  to  South,  and  the  south  side 
of  those  which  run  East  and  West,  so  that  the 
shade  of  their  trees  should  scarcely  fall  on  the 
arable  lands. 

It  would  be  moreover  necessary,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  national  subsistence,  to  restore  to  the 
plough  great  quantities  of  land  now  in  pasture. 
There  is  hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  meadow  in  all 
China,  a  country  so  extremely  populous.  The 
Chinese  so\v  every  where  corn  and  rice,  and  feed 
tieir  cattle  with  the  straw.  They  say  it  is  better 
that  the  beasts  should  live  with  Ma^  than  Man 
with  the  beasts.  The  cattle  are  not  the  less  fat 
for  this.  The  German  horses,  the  most  vigorous 
of  animals,  feed  entirely  on  straw  cut  short,  with 
a  small  mixture  of  barley  or  oats.  Our  farmers 
^§  every  day  adopting  practices  the  directly  con- 
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trary  of  this  economy.  Hiey  tvrn,  its  I  hare  ciBm 
served  in  many  proyinces,  a  gteat  deal  of  land 
ivbich  formerly  produced  com  into  small  grass 
farmSi  to  sav«  the  expence  of  cultivation,  and 
especially  to  escape  the  tithe,  which  their  ckrgj 
do  not  receive  from  pasture-lands.  I  have  seen  in 
Lower  Normandy  immense  quantities  of  land,  thos 
forced  out  of  it's  natural  state,  greatly  to  the  pub* 
lie  detriment.  The  following  anecdote  was  told 
me,  on  my  taking  notice  of  an  ancient  track  of 
oorn-^land  which  had  undergone  a  metamorphosis 
of  this  sort.  The  rector,  vexed  at  losing  part  of 
his  revenue,  without  having  it  in  his  poWer  to 
cosiplain^  said  to  the  owner  of  the  land,  by  waj 
of  advice:  ^'  Master  Pettr,  in  my  opinion^  if  you 
**  would  remove  the  stones  from  that  ground^ 
^'  dung  it  well,  plough  it  thoroughly,  and  sow  it 
^^  with  corn,  you  might  still  raise  trery  excellent 
^^  eropsv""  Tht  fanner,  an  arch,  shrewd  fellow, 
perceiving  the  drift  of  his  tithing-man,  repU^ : 
V  You  are  in  the  right,  good  Mr.  Hector;  if  yoii 
**  will  take  the  ground  and  do  all  this  to  it,  I  shall 
*^  ask  no  more  of  you  than  the  tithe  of  the  crop*** 

Our  agriculture  will  never  attain  all  the  activity 
of  which  it  is  susceptible  unless  it  is  restored  to  if  a 
native  dignity.  Means  ought  therefore  to  be  em- 
ployed to  induce  a  multitude  of  easy  and  idle  burg- 
hers, who  vegetate  in  our  small  cities,  to  go  and 
live  in  the  country.  In  order  to  determine  them  to 
*his,  husbandmen  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the 
humiliating  impositions  of  tallage,  of  seignorial  ex- 
actions,  and  even  of  those  of  the  militia-service. 
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,to  which  they  are  at  present  subjected.  The  state 
must  uadoubte<lly  be  served^  whea  necessity  re* 
quires ;  but  wherefore  affix  characters  of  humilia* 
tion  to  the  services  which  she  imposes?  Why  not 
accept  a  commutation  in  money  ?  It  would  require 
a  great  deal,  our  Politicians  teil  us.  Yes,  undoubt* 
ediy.  But  dio  not  our  Burgesses  likewise  pay  many 
imposts  in  our  towns,  in  lieu  of  these  very  services? 
I3esides,  the  more  inhabitants  that  there  are  scat- 
tered over  the  country,  the  lighter  will  fall  the  bur- 
then on  those  who  are  assessable.  A  man  properly 
brought  up,  would  much  rather  be  touched  in  his 
purse,  than  suffer  in  his  self-love. 

By  what  fatal  ccmtnulicdcHi  have  ve  subjected 
the  greatest  part  of  the  lands  of  France  to  soccage* 
tenures,  whil^  we  have  ennobled  those  of  the  Neir 
World?  The  same  husbandman  who  in  Fr^ice 
must  pay  tallage,  and  go  with  the  picknaxe  in  his 
hand  to  labour  on  the  high*road,  may  intn>duc5e 
his  children  into  the  KingV  Houshold,  provided  he 
is  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  West  India  Islands. 
This  injudicious  dispensationof  nobility  has  proved 
710  less  fatal  to  those  foreign  possessions,  into  which 
Is  has  introduced  slavery,  than  to  the  lands  of  the 
pother  country,  the  labourers  of  which  ithas  drain* 
^  of  many  of  their  resources.  Nature  invited  into 
the  wildernesses  of  America  the  overflowings  of  the 
European  Nations ;  she  had  there  disposed  every 
thing,  with  4Q  attention  truly  maternal,  to  indem-^ 
pify  the  Europeans  for  the  loss  of  their  country. 
Hiere  is  no  necessity,  in  those  regions,  for  a  man 
to  scorch  himself  in  the  Sun  while  he  reaps  his 
gn^Vf  nor  to  be  beimmbed  with  co}d  in  tending  his 
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flocks  as  they  feed,  nor  to  cleave  the  stubborn  earth 
with  the  clumsy  plough  to  make  it  produce  aliment 
for  him,  nor  to  rake  into  it's  bowels  to  extract  from 
thence  iron,  stone,  clay,  and  the  first  materials  of 
his  house  and  furniture.      Kind  nature  has  there 
placed  on  trees,  in  the  shade,  and  within  the  reach 
of  the  hand,  all  that  is  necessary  and  agreeable  to 
human  life.  She  has  there  deposited  milk  and  but- 
ter in  the  nuts  of  the  cocoa-tree;  perfumed  creams 
in  the  apples  of  the  atte ;    table  linen  and  provision 
in  the  large  satiny  leaves,  and  in  the  delicious  figs, 
of  the  banana ;  loaves  ready  for  the  fire  in  the  po- 
tatoes, and   the  roots  of  the  manioc ;  down  finer 
than  the  wool  of  the  fleecy  sheep  in  the  shell  of  the 
cotton  plant;    dishes  of  every  form  in  the  gourds 
of  the  calabasse.     She  had  there  contrived  habita- 
tions, impenetrable  by  the  rain  and  by  the  rays  of 
the  Sun,  under  the  thick  branches  of  the  Indian 
fig-tree,  which  rising  toward  heaven,  and  afterwards 
descending  down  to  the  ground  where  they  take 
root,  form  by  their  continued   arcades  palaces  of 
verdure.    She  had  scattered  about,  for  the  purposes 
at  once  of  delight  and  of  commerce,  atong  the  ri- 
vers, in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks,  and  in  the  very 
bed  of  torrents,  the  maze,  the  sugar-cane,  the  cho- 
colate-nut, the  tobacco -plant,  with  a  multitude  of 
other  useful  vegetables,  and  from  the  resemblance 
of  the  latitudes  of  this  New  World  to  that  of  the 
different  countries  of  the  Old,  she  promised  it's  fu- 
ture inhabitants  to  adopt,  in  their  favour,  the  cof- 
fee-plant, the  indigo,  and  the  other  most  valuable 
vegetable  productions  of  Africa  and  of  Asia.  Where- 
fore has  the  ambition  of  Europe  inundated  those  hap- 
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py  climates  with  the  tears  of  the  human  race?  Ah! 
had  liberty  and  virtue  collected  and  united  their 
first  planters,  how  many  charms  would  French  in- 
dustry have  added  to  the  natural  fecundity  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  happy  temperature  of  the  tropical 
regions ! 

No  fogs  or  excessive  heats  are  here  to  be  dreaded; 
and  though  the  Sun  passes  twice  a  year  over  their 
Zenith,  he  every  day  brings  with  him,  as  he  rises 
above  the  Horizon,  along  the  surface  of  the  Sea,  a 
cooling  breeze  which  all  day  long  refreshes  the  moun- 
tains, the  forests,  and  the  vallies.  What  delicious  re- 
treats might  our  poor  soldiers  and  posscssionless  pea- 
sants find  in  those  fortunate  islands  !  What  expense 
in.  garrisons  might  there  have  been  spared !     What 
petty  seignories  might  there  have  become  the  re- 
compense either  of  gallant  officers,  or  of  virtuous  ci- 
tizens !  What  nurseries  of  excellent  seamen  might 
be  formed  by  the  turtle-fishery,  so  abundant  on  the 
shallows  surrounding  the  islands,  or  by  the  still 
more  extensive  and  profitable  cod^fishery  on  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland !    It  would  not  have  cost 
Europe  much  more  than  the  expence  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  first  families.  With  what  facility  might 
they  have  been  successively  extended  to  the  most 
remote  distances,  by  forming  them  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Caraibs  themselves,  one  after  another, 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  community !  Undoubtedly 
had  this  natural  progression   been   adopted,  our 
power  would  at  this  day  have  extended  to  the  very 
centre  of  the  American  Continent,  and  could  have 
bidden  defiance  to  every  attack. 

Government  has  been  taught  to  believe  that  the 
2  independence 
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independence  of  oar  cotonies  would  be  a  tiecessarjf 
consequence  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  ease  of 
the  Anglo- American  colonies  has  been  adduc^  ia 
proof  of  this.  But  tiiese  colonies  were  not  lost  to 
Great  Britain  because  she  had  rendered  them  too 
happy;  it  was  on  the  contrary  because  she  oppress** 
ed  them.  Britain  wasbesidesguihy  of  a  great  error, 
by  introducing  too  great  a  mixture  of  strangers 
among  her  colonists.  There  is  farther  a  remarkable 
difference  between  the  genius  of  the  English  and 
0urs«  The  Englishman  carries  his  country  with  him 
wherever  he  goes:  if  he  is  making  a  fortune  abroadi 
he  embellishes  bis  habitation  in  the  place  where  he 
is  settled,  introduces  the  manu&ctores  of  his  own 
Natipn  into  it,  there  he  lives,  and  there  he  dies;  or 
if  he  returns  to  his  countiy,  he  fixes  his  residence 
x^ear  the  place  of  his  bbtb.  -  The  Frenchman  does 
not  feel  in  the  same  manner :  ail  those  whom  I 
have  seen  in  the  islands^  always  consider  themselves 
as  strangers  there.  Daring  a  twenty  years  residence 
in  one  habitation  they  will  pot  plant  a  single  .tree 
before  the  door  of  the  house,  for  the  benefit  of  en* 
joying  it's  shade ;  to  hear  them  talk,  they  are  all  on 
the  wing  to  depart  next  year  at  farthest  If  they 
actually  happen  to  acquire  a  Ibrtone  away  they  go^ 
nay  frequently  without  having  madeany  thing,  and 
QU  their  return  home  settle,  not  in  their  native  pro« 
vince  or  village,  but  at  Paris. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  unfold  the  cause  of  that 
national  aversion  to  the  place  of  birth,  and  of  that 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  Capital ;  it  is  an  effect 
of  several  moral  causes,  and  among  others  of  educa- 
tion. 
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tioA.     Be  it  aa  it  nuyi  this  turn  of  miad  it  alone 
sufficient  to  prevent  for  ercr  the  independence  of 
our  colonies.  The  enormous  expense  of  preserving 
them,  and  the  facility  with  which  they  are  captUKed^ 
ought  to  hare  cured  us  of  this  prejudice.  Hiey  are 
all  in  such  a  state  of  weakness,  that  if  their  com* 
meroe  with  the  mother*country  were  to  be  inters 
mpt^  but  for  a  few  years,  they  would  presently  b^ 
distressed  for  want  of  many  articles  essentially  ne« 
cessary.  It  is  even  singularly  remaHcable,  that  they 
do  not  manufacture  there  a  single  production  of  the 
country.  They  raise  cotton  of  the  very  finest  qua- 
lity, but  make  no  cloth  of  it  as  in  Europe;  they  do 
not  so  much  as  practise  the  art  of  spinning  it,  as 
the  savages  do ;  nor  do  they,  like  them,  turn  W  any 
account  the  threads  of  j)tV/e,  of  those  of  the  banana^ 
or  of  the  leaves  of  the  palmist.     The  coqoa-tree, 
which  i$  a  treasiu€  to  the  £ait  Indies,  *comes^  to 
great  perfection' in  our  islands,  and  scarcely  any  use 
U  made  of  the  fruit,  or  of  the  threaden  hiisk,  that 
covers  it    They  cultivate  indigo,  but  employ  it  in 
no  process  whatever  of  dying*     Sugar  then  is  the 
only  article  of  produce  which  is  there  pursued 
through  the  several  necessary  processes,  because  it 
cannot  he  turned  to  commercial  account  till  !t  is 
manufactured ;  and  after  all  it  must  be  refined  in  £u- 
tofc  before  it  attains  a  state  of  fullperfisction. 
'  We  have  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  some  seditions 
insurrections  in  our  Colonies ;  but  these  haye  been 
much  more  frequent  in  their  state  of  weakness  than 
in  that  of  their  opulence.  It  is  the  injudicious  choice 
of  the  persons  sent  thither  which  has  at  all  times 
Knderod  them  the  seat  of  discord.    How  could  it 
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be  expeiited  that  citizeDS  who  bad  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  a  long  established  state  of  Societjr^ 
should  concur  in  promoting  the  peace  and  prospe-^ 
lity  of  a  rising  community  ?  The  Greeks  and  Ro^ 
mans  employed  the  flower  of  their  youth,  and  their 
most  virtuous  citizens^  in  the  plantation  of  their 
colonies  :  and  they  became  themselves  kingdoms 
and  empires.  Far  different  is  the  case  with  us ;  ba- 
chelor-soldiers, seamen^  gownmen,  and  those  of 
every  rank;  officers  of  the  higher  orders,  so  numer- 
ous and  so  useless,  have  filled  ours  with  the  passions 
of  Europe,  with  a  rage  for  fashion,  with  unprofit- 
able luxury,  with  corruptive  maxims  and  licentious 
manners.  Nothing  of  this  kind  was?  to  be  appre- 
Jbended  from  our  undebauched  peasantry.  Bodily 
labour  soothes  to  rest  the  solicitudes  of  the  mind, 
fixes  its  natural  restlessness,  and  promotes  amon^ 
the  people  health,  patriotism,  religion  and  happi* 
ness.  But  admitting  that  in  process  of  time  these 
Colonies  should  be  separated  from  France:  Did 
Greece  waste  herself  in  tears  when  her  flourishing 
colonies  carried  her  laws  and  renown  over  the  coasts 
6f  Asia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  Sea,  and 
of  the  Mediterranean  ?  Did  she  take  the  alarm  whea 
they  became  the  §tems  out  of  which  sprung  power- 
ful kingdoms  and  illustrious  republics?  Because  they 
separated  from  her  were  they  transformed  into  her 
enemies ;  and  was  she  not,  on  the  contrary,  fre- 
quently protected  by  them  ?  What  harm  would 
have  emsued  had  shoots  from  the  tree  of  France 
borne  IHies  in  America,  and  shaded  the  New  World 
with  their  majestic  branches  ? 

Let  the  truth  be  frankly  acknowledged,  few  mea 
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«4frfitted  to  Ibecouiieils  of  Princes  takea  lirdy in^ 
terest  ia  the  felicity  of  JMaDldnd.  When  sight  of  tlib 
^e«t  (object  13  lo&t^  toatjooaiptosperityand  the  glory 
of  the  Sovereiga  qiuckiy  disappear.     Our  PbUtici'^ 
am  by  keeping  ^^  CoiMicfr  io  ii  perpcfaoal  state  of 
depeQdencei  of  nigkationi  a7i4  pcraury,  have  diseo*^ 
Tei«d  ignoranteof  diiinatureid(f)MaA,  ia^Iik^  attiucbes 
faiaiself  to  the  place  ivj^ich  heiahadriite  ooly^y  tibei 
ties  of  the  felicity  wJbioiT  be  otjojs.    £y  lutroduo* 
k^  int6  tfaam  the  slawjy  of  ±he  Negroes,  they 
have  ibrmed  a  cornif  dtion  bebvaeen  tbem  and  Afri- 
ca, and  have  broken  aainder  (that  viubh  oughf  *t0 
have  QQited  them  to  dDei/pooriellQv-rcititeiis.  Tjiey 
has'^e  fu-ther  discovered  ignaraMijiceof  iJie  Eudopeaa 
character,  which  is  coattnually  Bppreiieasi^ie,  lUBder 
a  warm  ciiniatei  of  iaeMng  it'd  ido^d  degraded  like 
tbatfof  it^sfilavea;  apd  (\yhidi  BJgha  iocefisaotJy  after 
new  alliances  withitf^'Gompaitriobs,  for  jk^ping  up 
inrtfae  veins  .of  tiicise  Iittld«inej$  the  circtdation  of*^ 
the  clear^  and  lively  ooiour  ofith^  iltuiopean  bloody 
and  the  sentiment  of  CQiuit<^  stUl  more  interesting^ 
By  giving  them  perpetnally  xitm  civil  and  military 
rukra,  magistrates  enitrel^trangeosio  thefn,  who 
keep  them  nudnr  asevere  yofee ;  naen,  in  a  avord,  ea^ 
ger  to  accumulate  fortune,  they  ifcave  betrayed  ig* 
ooraoce  df  the  Pfench  clmracter,  whtchyhaH  no  need 
of  such  barriiersto  restrain  it  i»  the  iovnr  of  country^ 
seeiag  it  is  universally  regretting  it's  productions, 
tt*fi  honoars,  nay  it's  very  disorders.  Tliey  ha.ve  ac* 
cdrdingly  succeeded  .neit!her  in  jforming  colonists 
for  America,  nor  patriots  for  Fraace ;  and  thdyibavo 
mifllaibeQ  at  once  the  interests  of  their  Nation)  and 
of  their  Sovereigns,  whom  fchey  meant  to  serve. 
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I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  subject  of  these 
abuses,  that  they  are  not  yet  beyond  the  power  of 
remedy  in  various  respects,  and  that  there  are  still 
lands  in  the  New  World  on  which  a  change  may 
be  attempted  in  the  nature  of  our  establishments. 
But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  for  un- 
folding the  means  of  these.  After  having  proposed 
some  remedies  for  the  physical  disorders  of  the  Na« 
tion,  let  us  now  proceed  to  the  moral  irregularity 
which  is  the  source  of  them.  The  principle  cause 
is  the  spirit  of  division  which  prevails  between  the 
different  orders  of  the  State.  There  are  only  two 
methods  of  cure ;  the  first,  to  extinguish  the  mo- 
tives to  division^  the  second,  to  multiply  and  in- 
crease the  motives  to  union. 

The  greatest  part  of  our  Writers  niake  a  boast  of 
our  national  spirit  of  society ;  and  foreigners  in 
reality  look  upon  it  as  the  most  sociable  in  Europe. 
Foreigners  are  in  the  right,  for  the  truth  is  we  re- 
ceive and  caress  them  with  ardor ;  but  our  Writers 
are  under  a  mistake.     Shall  I  venture  to  expose  it? 
We  are  thus  fond  of  strangers  because  we  do  not 
love  our  compatriots.    For  my  own  part  I  have  ne* 
ver  met  with  this  spirit  of  union  either  in  families 
or  in  associations,  or  in  natives  of  the  same  pro- 
vince ;   I  except  only  the  inhabitants  of  a  single 
province  which  I  must  not  name ;  who  as  soon  as 
they  are  got  a  little  from  home,  express  the  great* 
est  ardor  of  affection  for  each  other.  But  as  all  the 
truth  must  out,  it  is  rather  from  antipathy  to  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  than  from  love 
to  their  compatriots,  for  from  time  immemorial, 
that  province  has  been  celebrated  for  intestines  di- 
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\isionhm .  In  general^  the  real  spirit  of  patriotism^ 
irhich  is  the  first  sentiment  of  humanity,  is  very 
rare  hi  Europe,  and  particularly  among  ourselves* 

Without  cairrymg  this  reasoning^any  farther,  let 
vd  look  for  proofs  of  the  fact  which  are  level  to 
every  capacity.  When  we  read  certain  relations 
of  the  cnatoms  and  manners  of  the  Nations  of 
Asia,^  we  are  touched  with  the  sentiment  of  hu» 
xaanity,  which  among  thetn  attracts  men  to  each 
otfaer^  notwithstanding  the  phlegmatic  taciturnity 
which  reign$in  their  assemblies.  If,  for  example^ 
an  Asiatic  on  a  journey  stops  to  enjoy  his  repast^ 
his  servants,  and  camel-driver  collect  around  him^ 
aud  place  tliemselves  at  his  table.  If  a  stranger 
happens  to.  pass  by,  he  too  sits  down  with  him,  and 
afber  having  made  an  inclination  of  the  head  to  the 
master  of  the  family,  and  given  Gon  thanks,  he 
rises  and  goes  on  his  way,  without  being  interro- 
gated by  any  one  who  he  is,  whence  he  comes,  or 
whither  he  goes.  This  hospitable  practice  is  com- 
mon to  the  Armenians,  to  the  Georgians^  to  the 
Turks,  to  the  Persians,  to  the  Siamese,  to  the 
Blacks  of  Madagascar,  and  to  different  Nations  of 
Africa  and  of  America..  la  those  countries  Man 
is  atill  dear  to  Man. 

A%  Paria,  on  the  contrary,  if  yoU  go  into  the 
dioing-room  of  a  Tavern,  where  there  are  a  dozen 
tables  spread,  should  twelve  persons  arrive  one  af« 
ter  another,  you  see  each  of  them  take  his  placci 
apart  at  a  separate  table  without  uttering  a  syl- 
lable.  If  new  guests  did  not  successively  come  in^ 
each  of  the  first  twelve  would  eat  his  morsel  alone, 

N  2  like 
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like  ji  Cart1\\i9id,n  monk.  For  ^otaetimea'proftmsid. 
silei^ce  prevails,  till  some  thoughtless  fellow  put  infti 
go6d  huttour  by  his  dinticr,  and  pressed  by  m  in- 
clination td  talk,  takes  apon  him  to  settiie^rdh- 
versation  a  going.  Upon  d^ib  the  eyes  of  the  Whole 
company  are  drawn  toward  the  orator,  and  Ire  is 
measured  in  a  twinkling  from  head  to  ibot.  If  he 
has  the  air  of  a  person^  of  consequence,  that  k  rich, 
they  give  him  the  hearing*  Nay  he  fidds  perscms 
disposed  to  flatter  him,  by  confirming  bia  iutelli^ 
gence,  and  applauding  hh  literary  optfiion^  ik  his 
loose  maxim.  But  if  his  appearance  dil»plays  no 
mark  of  extraordinary  distinction,  had  be  delivered 
sentiments  worthy  of  a  SbcNitt^y  s<^arce  halt  he  |iro- 
deeded  to  the  opening  of  hil  thesis  when  icMt  <mt 
interrupts  him  with  a  flat  oontfadiction.  His  op- 
ponents are  contradicted  in  thefr  turn  by  cUier>MtS 
who  think  proper  to filter  the  lists;  wheu^hecon* 
v^sation  becomes  general  aad  noisy.,  Sarcksfii^ 
harsh  names,  perfldious  itisinubtiotiis,  ^tcks  abuse^ 
Usually  conclude  the  sitting ;  and  each  of  the  guests 
,  Retires  pei*fectly  well-pleased  With  himself,  and  witli 
a  hearty  contempt  for  the  re^t. 

You  find  the  same  fecenes  acted  in  our  eolfee* 
bouses,  and  on  our  public  walkfe.  ^en  go  thither 
expressly  to  hunt  for  admiration,  ahd  to  pttty  the 
critic.  It  is  not  the  spirit  df  Society  whrch  ittares 
us  toward  each  other,  but'thc'spirrt  iif  division.  Ill 
what  is  called  good  compan^y  matters  &re  still  worse 
managed.  If  you  mean  to  be  well  received  yon 
j»ust  pay  for  your  dinner  at  the  expeftce  of  the  fit** 

ittrly 
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jnily  with  whom  yow  9iipp^  the  ni^gbt  be%e.  Nay 
you  may  tfainK  yavuwlf  very  well  off  if  it  costs  you 
only  a  few  scaiK)Hk>ufi  aaecdotes ;  and  if,  in  order 
to  bo  well  with  the  husband,  youiare-j^ot  obliged 
to  bubble  him,  by  maJcuft^  love  iohis  ^if^l 

The  original  source  iof  these  divisions  'i$  to  b«. 
traced  up  to  our  modeofjeducatioi^*  We  are  taught 
ft0xtx  eariif St  infancy  to  preifer  purselye^  to  q^h^r^ 
by  continued  suggef tions  .to  b^  ith^  ^rst  amoqg 
our  ^hool-oonVpanions.  As  this  unprofitable  emu- 
lation presents  not  to  far  the  greatest  part  of  th« 
citizens,  any  career  to  be  performed  Pa  the  theati'd 
of  the  World,  each  of  them  assunies  a  preference 
from  hisg^pvmce,  his  birtb>hi$  rank,  hts  ^gure;rhi4 
disss,  nay  the  tutelary  saint  of  hi^  parish.  Hente 
pioceed  our  social  animosities/and  aU  the  insulting 
nicknames  given  by  the  Norman  to  the  |GrascQgn» 
by  the  Parisian  to  the  jCharopenois,  by  the  man  ctf 
iamily  to  the  man  of  no  falnily,  by  the  Lawypr  td 
the  Ecclesiastic,  by  the  Janseiiist  to  tli^  Molinisti 
and  so  on.  The  man  asserts  his  pre  eminence, 
especially,  by  opposing  liis  own  good  qualities  to 
the  faults  of  his  neighbour.  This  is  the  reason 
that  slander  is  so  easy,  so  agreeable,  aud  that 
it  is  in  general  the  master^spring  of  our  convert 
tations. 

A  persoa  of  high  quality  one  day  said  to  ine^ 
^at  there  did  notexifita  mail,  however  wretched^ 
whom  he  did  not  find  superior  to  himself  in  re$pect 
to  foiiie  advantage,  whereby  he  surpasses  persons 
of  our  condition,  whether  it  be  as  to  youth, 
health,  taients,  t^gurei,  or  in  short  some  o©e  good 

quality 
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quality  or  anotlier,  whatever  our  superiority  in; 
other  respects  may  be.  This  is  literally  true ;  butr 
thi^  manner  of  viewing  the  members  of  a  Sociotjr* 
)>elongs  to  the  provinoe  of  virtue,  and  that  4s  nof 
purs.  The  contrary  jnaxim  beiug  equally  true,  out 
pride  lays  hold  of  that,  and  finds  a  determinatioa 
to  it  from  the  manners  of  the  World,  and  from 
our  very  education,  which  from  infancy  suggests 
the  necessity  of  this  personal  preference. 

Our  public  spectacles  farther  concur  toward  the 
increase  of  the  spirit  of  division  among  us.  Otup 
inost  celebrated  comedies  usually  represent  tutors 
cozened  by  their  pupils,  fathers  by  their  children, 
husbands  by  their  wives,  masters  by  their  servants. 
The  shows  of  the  populace  exhibit  nearly  the  same 
pictures ;  and  as  if  they  were  not  already  suffi-f 
ciently  disposed  to  irregularity,  they  are  presented 
with  scenes  of  intoxication,  of  lewdness,  of  roln 
bery,  ot  constables  drubbed ;  these  instruct  them 
to  under^value  at  once  morals  and  magistrates. 
Spectacles  draw  together  the  bodies  of  the  citizens, 
and  alienate  their  minds. 

Comedy,  we  are  told,  cures  vice  by  the  power 
of  ridicule ;  castigat  ridendo  mores.  This  adage  is 
equally  false  with  many  others  which  are  made  the 
basis  of  our  morality.  Comedy  teaches  us  to 
laugh  at  another,  and  nothing  n^ore.  No  one  says, 
when  the  representation  is  over,  the  portrait  of  thb 
miser  has  a  strong  resemblance  of  myself ;  butevery 
one  instantly  discerns  in  it  the  image  and  likeness 
pf  his  neighbour.  It  is  long  since  Hwact  made 
this  remark.  But  on  the  suppositictn  that  a  maa 
|hpuld  perceive  himself  in  the  dramatic  represenr 
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ta(ion,  I  do  oot  perceive,  how  the  reformation  of 
vice  would  ebsue.  Hoyr  could  it  be  imagined 
that  the  way  for  a  physician. to  cure  his  patient, 
^ould.be  to  clap  a.  mirror  before  his  face,  and  then 
laugh  at  him?  If  my  vice  is  held  up  as^  an  object 
of  ridicule,  the  laugh,  so  far  from  giving  me  a  dis« 
gust  at  it,  plunges  me  in  the  deeper.  I,  employ/ 
every  effort  to  conceal  it;  I  become  a  hypocrite : 
without  taking  iuto  the  account,  th^(  the  laugU 
16  much  more  frequently  levelled  against  virtue 
than  against  vice.  It  is  not  the  fait^hless  wife„<>r' 
profligate  son,  who  is  held  up  tO;  scorn^  but  the^ 
good*natured  husband  or  the  indulgent  fath^tv 
In  justification  of  our  own  taste, we  refer  to  tliab 
of  the  Greeks ;  bptiwe  forget  that  their  idle  specr. 
tdcles  directed  the  public  attention  %o  the-moa^t 
friyolpus  objectsj;  i^th^t  tjieir  s^t^ge.  frequently 
turned'  into  ridipulci  the  yktue  of  the  most  iUus^ 
triQus  citizens ;  and  that  their  scenic  exhibitions 
multiplied  among  thqm  the  .aversions  and. the 
jealou&ies  which  accelerated  their  ruin. 

Not  that'  I  would  represent  laughing  as  a 
crimCj  orith^t  I  believe,  w/ith  Hobbes,  it  must 
proceed  from  pride.  Children  laugh,  but  mos( 
assuredly  not  from  pride.  They*  laugh  at  sigh( 
of  a  flower,  at  the  sound  of  a  rattle,  There 
is  a  laugh  of  joy,,  of  satisfaction,  of  compoisure^ 
But.  ridicule  differs  widely  from  the  smile  of 
Kature.  It  is  not,  like  this  last,  the  effect  of 
some  agreeable  harmony  in  our  sensations,  or  in 
our  sentiments :  but  it  is  the  result  of  a  harsh 
^Qtrast  between  two  objects,  of  which  the  one  is 
ISreati  the  olher  little;  of  which  the  one  is  power- 
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h\  and  the  ofli«r  f(^ble.     Iti&fetnatkablf  siti- 

guUr  thttt  ridicule  is  produced  by  the  very  samd 

oppositions  which  produce  terrcff;  with  this  diffeN 

6nce>  that  id  ridicule  the  mind  iiiake»  a  tr^wition 

from  an  object  that  h  formidable  to  ode  that  h 

frivolott^^  add  id  terroi^  from  an  Object  that  is  fri- 

^V'oloya  to  one  that  i^  formidable.      The  a^j^ic  ^f 

Cleopatra  in  i  ba&kek  of  fixiit ;    the  hngera  of  the 

hand  \vhieb  ^i^e,  amidst  the  middesa  of  a  feativity, 

the  doom  of  Aehtm:;^:iar.\    thu  aoudd  of  the  bell 

Whid>  annoiidces  the  <leath  rif  Cia9i^sa;   tht  #mI 

6f  a  dav^ge  imprinted  in  a  <iesart  i^ladd  upon  thtf 

aand,  scaW  the  itnagination  i*fiditely  d>obe  tfcun  all 

thehorrid  apparatus  of  battles,executions,  maiMtrtSi 

add  dfeath.  Accordingly,  inoftferto  impress  4ti'a#*- 

ful  teri*<Jr,  a  fiivolous  and  unimportant  object  ought 

to  be  first  exhibited;  and  in  order  to  eicite  <>xcea» 

8! ve  mirth,  you  odghtto  begiii  Withatolemh  idea^ 

Tothi4  diay  be  farther  ftdded  some  other  c6iit!fast» 

such  a*  that  of  surprize,  and- some  one  of  those  sea^ 

timents,  which  plunge  us'  into  infinity?  such  as 

that  of  mystety ;  in  this  case  the  soul,  having  lost 

it'fi  equilibrium,  precipitates  itself  mVo  terpor,  6t 

into  mirth,  accotding  to  Ihe arrangement  whio^ 

l>aa  been  tnade  fdr it,  ,  •  '■     .  • 

'  Wa  frequently  see  these  t?6ntraryefffetts  praduc^ 

fd  by   tJi^  same  dieans.      JFor  examiile,  il^  iht 

nurse  want's  h^t  child  to  laugh,  she  sh#owds*he»:^ 

head  in  lier  apix>n ;    Upon  tlfiis  the  ihfant  becottiea 

feerioiw ;  then  all  at  once  she  shelve  her  face,  a*fA 

he  buj-sts  into  a  fit  of  laughter.     If  she  means  to 

terrify  him,  which  is  but  too  fiiequently  tlibettse, 

she  fitbt  smiles  upon  the  cl^ld,  add  he  retuidfs  tb: 
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th^n  all  at  once'  ^e  assumes  a  serioufi  air,   or 
ooncenh  her  face,  and  the  child  falls  a-crying. 
'  I  shall  not  say  a  word  more  respectmg  these 
violebt  0ppositiuns,  but  shall  only  addtice   thia 
consequence  from    them,  that    it   is    the    most 
n^iietdied  part  of  Mankind  tirhich  has  the  greatest 
ptbpensity  to  ridicule.     Tevrified  by  ]K>Iitical  and 
moral  phantoms,   tbey  endeavour  first  of  all  to 
^Mv^ti  respect  for  tltem;'  and  it  is  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  succeed  in  this :  for  Natare,  aiwajrs  at  hand 
to  sncoour  oppressed  humanity,  has  blended   ia 
mmt  things  of  human  institution,  the  effusions 
rf  ridicule  with  those  of  terror.       The  only  thing 
tequisite  is  to  invert  the  objects  of  their  compari- 
son.    It  W4ls  thus  that  Aristophanes,  by  the  come- 
dy of  The  Chuds,  subverted   the  religion  of  his 
Country.     Attend  to  the  behaviour  of  la<Js  at  coU 
lege;  the  presence  of  the  master  at  first  ^ets  them  , 
a^remblitig :  What  contrivance  do  they  employ  to 
famHiarize  themselves^  to  his  idea  ?    They  try  to 
turn  him  into  ridicule,  an  eiFort  in  which  they  com- 
monly succeed  to  admiration.    The  IdVe  of  ridi- 
cule in  a  people  is  by  no  ^neans  tlierefore  a  proof 
of  their  happiness,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  their 
misery.    This  account;*  for  the  gravity  of  the  an- 
cient Romans;    they  were  serious,  because   they 
wer6  happy  :  bolt  their  d^^ci^ndants,  who  are  at  this 
^ay  v^y  miserable,  are  lAewise  famous  for  their 
{Mt9quinades,  and  fi^tippty  &U  Europe  with  harlequins 
and  buflbons. 

I  do  not  deny  that  spectacles,  such  as  tragedies, 
may  have  a  tendency  to  unite  the  citizens.  The 
Ciwfcs  iivquently  employed  them  to  thk  effect. 
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But  by  adopting  their  dramas  we  deviate  from 
their  intentioa.  Their  theatrical  representations 
did  not  exhibit  the  calamitiefi  of  other  Natiofts, 
but  those  which  they  themselves  had  enduredi  and 
events  borrowed  from  the  History  of  their  own 
country.  Our  tragedies  excite  a  comfiadsioiv 
whose  object  is  foreign /io  u5«  We  lament  the 
distresses  of  the  family  of  Agatmmnim^  aqd  w.e; 
behold  without  shedding  one  tear,  those  who  are 
in  tbe  depth  of  flibcry  at  our  very  door.  .We  dpi 
Bot  su  much  as  perceive  tioeir  distresses^  because 
they  are  not  exhibited  on  a  stage.  Our  own  heroes 
nevertheless  well  represented  in  the  theatre  wowkl 
be  sufficient  to  carry  the  patriottsni  of  .the  peqiliQ 
to  the  very  height  of  enthusiasm.  What  orowdsv 
of  spectators  have  been  attracted,  aod  wh^t  bursts 
of  applause  excited  by  the  heroism,  of  Eu^ac^ 
Saint  Pierre^  in  the  Siege  of  Calais !  Th6  d^ath  o^ 
Joan  ojf[  Arc  would  produce  eiFects  still  more  pow- 
erful, Jf  a  man  of  genius  hfid  the  courage  to  efface 
the  ridicule  which  has  been  lavished  <Mi  that  re-r 
spectable  and  unfortunate  young  woman,  to  whos« 
nameGreece  wQuldhave  consecrated  altar  upoualtar^ 
I  will  deliver  my  thoughts  on  the  fiiubj^qt  in.  a 
few  words,  if  perhaps  it  may  incite  some  virtiioua 
man  to  undertake  it.  I  could  wish  thepi  wi^bout 
departing  from  the  truth  of  History,  to  hJ^Y^  her 
represented  at  the  moment  when  she  is  honoiirec^ 
with  the  favour  of  her  3overeigA,  the  acdam^ations 
of  the  army,  and  at  the  very  pinnaple  of  glory, 
deliberating  on  her  return  to  a^  obs^cut'C  hamlet, 
there  to  resume  the  enaployments  of  a  simple  shep-» 
herdess,  unnoticed  and  uaki^own.    Solicited  afterr 
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irard3  by  Dmiois^  slie  determines  to  brave  new  dan* 
gers  in  tlie  service  of  her  country.  At  last  made  pri- 
90uer  in  an  engagement,  siie  fallsinto  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Interrogated  by  inhuman  judges,  among 
whom  are  the  Bishops  of  her  own  Nation,  the  sim- 
plicity and  innocence  of  her  replies  render  her  tri* 
\imphantover.the  insidious  questions  of  her  enemies. 
She  is  adjudged  by  them  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment, I  would  have  a  representation  of  the  dun- 
geon in  whiph  ^he  if  4bpjop[ied,  .tp  pa^  the  remain-. 
der  of  her  miserable  days^  with  it's  long  spiracles, 
it*$  iron  grates,  it's  massy  arches,  the  wretched 
truckle-bed  provided  for  her  repose,  the  cruise  of 
i^ater  and  the  black  bread  which  are  to  serve  her 
for  food.  I  would  draw  from  her  own  iips  the 
touchingly  plaiutive  reflections  suggested  by  her 
(condition,  on  the  nothingness  of  human  grandeuri 
herinnocent  expressions  of  regret  for  the  loss  of  ru- 
ral felicity ;  and  then  the  gleams  of  hope  of  being 
relieved  by  her  Prince,  extinguished  by  despair  at 
sight  of  t|ie  fe^irful  abyss  which  has  closed  over  her 
Jiead, 

I  would  then  display  the  snare  laid  for  her  by 
her  perfidious  enemies  while  she  was  asleep,  in 
placing  by  her  side  the  arms  with  which  she  had 
combatted  them.  She  perceives  on  awakening  those 
iponumpnts  of  her  glory.  Hurried  away  by  the 
passion  at  once  of  a  woman  and  of  a  hero,  she  co- 
yers  her  head  with  a  helmet,  the  plume  of  which 
had  shewn  the  dispirited  French  army  the  road  tof 
victory ;  she  grasps  with  her  feeble  hands  that  sword 
so  formidj\ble  to  the  English ;  and  at  the  instant 
when  the  sentiment  of  he^own  glory  is  making  her 
eyes  to  overflow  with  tears  of  exultation,  her  das- 
tardly 
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tardfy  foes  suddenly  present  themselves,  and  unarii*' 
mously  condemn.hec  to  the  most  horrible  of  deaths. 
Then  it  is  we  should  behold  a  spectacle  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  Heaven  itself,  virtue  conflict- 
ing with  extreme  misery  ;  we  should  hear  her  bit- 
ter complaints  of  the  indifference  of  hei  Sovereigq 
whom  she  had  so  nobly  served ;  we  should  see  her 
perturbation  at  the  idea  of  the  horrid  punishment 
prepared  for  her,  and  still  more  at  the  apprehensiott 
of  the  calumn/  which  is  fbf  t^er  to  golly  her  repu- 
tation ;  we  should  hear  her,  amlflst  conflicts  so  tre- 
iTiendous,  caHiiig  in  question  the  ^x^iSltncc  of  a 
Providence,  the  protector  of  the  innocent. 

To  death  at  last  however  walk  out  she  must. 
At  that  moment  it  is  I  could  wish  to  see  all  het 
courage  rekindle.  I  would  have  her  represented  on 
the  funeral  pile,  where  she  is  going  to  terminate  her 
days,  looking  down  on  the  eriipty  hopes  with  which 
the  World  amuses  those  who  serve  it;  exulting  at 
the  though:  of  the  everlasting  infamy  with  which 
her  death  will  clothe  her  enemies,  and  of  the  im- 
mortal glory  which  will  for  ever  crown  the  place 
df  her  birth,  and  even  that  of  her  execution.  I 
could  wish  that  her  last  words,  animated  by  Reli- 
gion, might  be  more  sublime  than  those  of  Dido^ 
when  she  exclaims  on  the  fatal  pile  x-^Exariare 
aliquis  noistris  cv  ossibus  ultor.  "Start  up  some 
^  dire  avenger  from  these  bones.'* 

I  could  wish,  in  a  word,  that  this  subject,  treated 
by  a  man  of  genius,  after  the  manner  of  Shake* 
speare,^  which   undoubtedly  he  would  not  have 

failed 

*  The  compliment  here  paid  to  Shaketpeare  h  justly  merited :  and 
how  well  be  CQuId  have  maoag^  the  story  of  the  iVfaid  of  Qrksuis,  had 

ho 
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fmied  to  do  had  Joim  of  Arc  been  an  English- wo« 
man,  might  be  wrought  up  into  a  patriotic  Drama ; 
in  order  that  this  iUu^tiious  shep^^rdeas.  may  be- 
come with  us  the  patroness  of  War,  as  Saint  Gene* 
'vieve  is  that  of  Peace;  I  would  have  the  'i'cprcsen«^ 
tation  of  her  tragedy  reserved  fot  the  perilous  si- 
tuations 

be  taken  the  incichnitt  is  St.  Pierre  1i«b  stated  them,  mA  w^tten  mkk 
the  partiality  of  a  Frenchman,  may  be  HM^anMd  by  the  masieHy'tOttclMft 
which  he  actually  has  beSKnred  oo  this  #i6ttn||;fei6hed  charksier,  mitU 
First  Part  of  Henry  Vl.  It  may  afford  dotn%  «aiU8enient%>  CQftipttreth* 
above  prose  sketch  by  our  AuthoE,  with  the  pdetical  paintins  of  ourovru 
immortal  Bard,  in  the  Drama  now  mtntickied.  i  take  ttte  4ibevty  to  t^a»- 
dcribe  only  the  scene  in  which  the'ttudienoe  is  |M'«pdred  for  her  entraiioei, 
and  in  that  she  actually  makes  her  appearance.  For  the  rest,  the  Reader 
is  referred  to  the  Play  itself.— H.  U^ 

EnUr  the  Bastard  op  Orleans  io  the  DACPftfy,  AtRKf ov,  etiti 

Bast,  Where's  the  Prince  Dauphm  M  bnTte  news  fiir  4ani. 

Dau,  Bastard  of  Orleans  thribe  We2|:ome  to  its. 

Best,  Methinks  your  looks  are  Bad,  ye}at  cheer  appallVi; 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wfoa^  thts.offente  } 
Be  not  dismayM,  for  succour  is  at  band :  - 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  Heavte, 
Ordained  is  to  raise  tljis  tedious  siege, 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  knmds  of  FraiMtf. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  bath, 
Exceeding  the  nine  Sybils  of  old  Rome  ; 
What*s  past,  and  what's  to  come,  ihe  oin  descry.        ^    t 
Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in?  Believe  my  WOfth^    - 
For  they  are  certain  and  infMKble. 

Dau.  Go,  call  her  in:  But  first,  to  ttyh<^r6kill| 
^^ignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  f  Idee : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  ^tftern ; 
By  thb  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  sttebj^th. 

Enter  Joan  la  ^ucelle. 

Reig,  Fair  maid,  is't  thou  will  do  khese  w6nd*rous  feats  ? 

PuceL  Reignier,  is'ttbou  that'thinkcst  to  beguile  me? 
Where  is  the  Dauphin?— Cenie,  come  fm'm' behind  ! 
I'tooir  Itaee  well,  though  never  seen  before.  ^  . 
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toations  in  which  the  State  might  happen  to  b^' 
involved,  and  then  exhibited  to  the  people,  as  they 
displ^,  in  similar  cases,  to  the  people  of  Constant 

.  Be  not  amazed,  tbere*^  nodiing  hid  from  me  t 
'  In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart ; — 

Stand  back,  yoCi  Lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 
Itetg.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  first  dash. 
PuceL  Dauphin,  1  am  by  birth  a  shepherd's  daugbtefy 

Ify  wit  untrainM  in  any  kind  of  art. 

Heaven,  and  our  Lady  gracious,  hath  it  pleased 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate : 

I/>,  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs. 

And  to  Sun*s  parching  beat  displayed  my  cheeks, 

God's  mother  deigned  to  ^pear  to  me; 

▲nd,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 

WiU*d  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation. 

And  free  my  country  from  calamity ; 

Her  aid  she  promis'd  and  assur'd  socoess: 

In  complete  glory  she  reveded  herself;  t 

And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before. 

With  those  clear  rajft  which  she  infus'd  on  me> 

That  beauty  am  I  blessed  wkh,  which  yon  see.  - 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  can^st  possible. 

And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated : 

My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  dar'sf. 

And  thou  shall  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 

Resolve  on  this :  Thou  shalt  be  fortunate 

Jf  tliou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mitte. 

—  Assign'd  I  am  to  be  the  English  scourge. 

This  night  the  siege  assuredly  Pli  raise : 

Expect  .Saint  Martin's  Summer,  halcyon  days. 

Since  I  have  entered  thus  into  these  wars. 

Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water,  * 

Which  never  teases  to  enlarge  itself. 

Till  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 

With  Hentys  death  the  English  circle  ends : 

Dispersed  are  the  glories  it  included. 

Now  I  am  like  that  proud  insulting  ship. 

Which  Cm$nr  and  his  fortune  bare  at  once* 
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tinople^  U16  standard  of  Mohamet ;  and  I  liave  no 
doubt  that,  at  sight  of  her  innocence,  of  her  aer- 
vices,  of  her  raisfortuness  of  the  cruelty  of.  her 
enemies  and  of  the  horrors  of  her  execution,  our 
people  in  a  transport  of  fury  would  exclaim: 
•^War,  war  with  the  English!"* 

Such  means  as  these^  though  more  powerful 
tlian  draughts  for  tlie  militia>  and  than  either 
pressing  or  tricking  men  into  the  service,  arc  still 
insufficient  to  form  real  citizens.      We  are  accus- 
tomed  by  them  to  love  virtue  and  our  country, 
only  when  our  heroes  are  applauded  on  tlie  theatre. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  greatest  part  cvea 
of  persops  of  the  better  sort  are  incapable  of  ap* 
praising    an   action   till  they  see  it  detailed  ia 
some  journal,  or  moulded  into  a  drama;    They 
do  not  form  a  judgment  of  it  after  their  own 
heart,  but  after  the  opinion   of  another;    not 
as  it  is  in  reality,   and  in  it's  own  place,    but 
as  clothed  with  imagery,  and  fitted  to  a  frame. 
They  delight  in  lieroes  when  they  are  applauded, 
powdered  and  perfumed;  but  were  they  to  meet 
with  one  pouring  out  his  blood   in  some  obscure 
corner,  and  perishing  in  unmerited  ignominy,  they 
would  not  acknowledge  him  to  be  a  hero.     Every 
one  would  wish  to  be  the  Alexander  of  the  opera, 

*  God  forbid  I  should  mean  to  rouse  a  spirit  of  animosity  in  our  peo-. 
pie  against  the  Englisli,  now  so  worthy  of  all  our  esteem.  But  as  their 
Writers,  and  even  their  Government^haye  in  more  instaocet  thao  ooe^de^ 
scended  to  e&hibit  odious  representations  of  us  on  their  stage,  £  was  wik 
liog  to  shew  tliem  how  easily  we  could  make  reprisals.  JElather,  may  tlie 
fenius  of  Fenehn  which  they  prize  so  highly  that  one  of  their  most  amia- 
ble fine  writers,  Lord  Littleton,  exalts  it  above  that  of  Plato,  one  day 
Vni^  oor  hearts  and  miuds  ( 
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but  no  one  the  Akjrand€9'  in  tlie  city  of«  tlie  Mai- 

Patriotism  ought  not  to  be  made  too  fVequemly 
tlie  subject  of  scenic  representatioii.  A  heroism 
ought  to  be  supposed  to  eKrtt  which  brat^s  death, 
but  which  is  never  talked  of.  Sn  order  theWfbre 
to  replace  the  people,  in  tlii«  respect,  mthe  tx>ad*of 
Nature  and  of  Virtue,  they  should  be  made  ttf 
serve  as  a  spectacle  to  themselves.  They  ooght  to 
be  presented  with  realities  and  hot  fictions ;  with 
soldiers  and  iiot  comedians ;  and  if  it  be  impossible 
to  exhibit  to  them  the  terriWe  spectacle  of  a  real 
engagement,  let  them  see  at  least  a  representation 
of  the  evokitions  and  the  vicissitudes  of  one;  in 
militaiy  festivab. 

The  soldiery  ought  to  be  united  more  Intimately 
M'ith  the  Nation,  and  their  condition  rendered  more 
happy^  Theyare  but  too  frequently  tlic  subjects  of 
contention  in  tlie  provinces  through  wbidli  they  pass. 
The  spirit  of  corps  animates  them  to  such  adegiee, 
that  when  two  regiments  happen  to  meet  in  the 
same  city,  mi  infinite  number  of  duels  is  generally  the 
coMcquence.  Such  ferocious  animosities  are  entirely 
unknown  in  Prussian  and  Russian  regiments,  which 
I  consider  as  in  many  respects  the  best  troops  in  Eu- 
jope.  The  King  of  Prussia  lias  contiived  to  inspire 
his  soldiers,  not  with  the  spirit  of  corj>s-wWch  di* 
vides  them,  but  with  tlie  spirit  of  couiHry  wiiich 
linitesthem.  This  lie  has  been  enabled  toaccomplish 
by  conferring  on  them  most  of  the  civil  employments 

*  See  Plutarch*s  Lif?  o(  AUjrandcr. 

in 
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xu  his  kiitgdom,  as  the  recompenae  of  military  ser« 
vices.  Sach  are  the  political  ties  by  which  he  at- 
taches them  to  their  country.  The  Russians  em-* 
ploy  only  one>  but  it  is  still  more  powerful,  I  mean 
Bdigion.  A  Russian  soldier  believes  that  to  serve 
his  Sovereign  is  to  serve  God.  lie  marches  into 
the  field  of  battle  like  a  neophyte  to  martyrdom^  in 
the  full  persuasion  that  if  he  falls  in  it  he  goes  di-^ 
lectly  to  paradise. 

I  have  heard  M.  de  Filldoisy  Grand  Master  of  the 
Russian  artillery,  relate,  that  the  soldiers  of  his  corps, 
who  served  in  a  battery  in  the  affair  of  Zornedorff, 
having  been  mostly  cut  off,  the  few  who  remained, 
seeing  the  Prussians  advance  with  bayonets  fixed, 
unable  to  make  any  farther  resistance,  but  determine 
ed  not  to  fly,  embraced  their  guns,  and  suffered 
themselves  to  be  all  massacred,  in  order  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  oath  which  they  are  called  upon  to  take 
when  received  into  tlie  artillery,  namely  never  to 
abandon  their  cannon.  A  resistance  so  pertinacious 
stripped  the  Prussians  of  the  victory  which  they 
had  gained,  and  made  the  King  of  Prussia  acknow* 
ledge  that  it  was  easier  to  kill  the  Russ^bn  than  to 
conquer  them.  This  heroic  intrepidity  is  the  fruit 
of  Religion. 

It  Vould  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  restore  this 
power  to  its  proper  elasticity  among  the  French 
soldiery,  who  are  formed  in  part  of  the  dissolute 
youth' of  our  great  towns.  The  Russian  and  Prus- 
sian soldiers  are  draughted  from  the  class  of  the 
peasantry,  and  value  themselves  upon  their  condi- 
tioxL   .  With  us  on  the  contrary  a  peasant  is  terrified 

Voi^  III.  O  lest 
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leet  his  son  should  be  obliged  to  go  for  a  soldicfr 
Administration  on  its  part  contributes  toward  the 
inccease  of  this  q)prehension.  If  there  be  a  single 
blackguard  in  a  village,  the  deputy  takes  care  that 
the  black  ball  shall  fall  upon  him,  as  if  a  regiment 
DKere  a  galley  for  criminals. 

.  I  once  composed  pn  this  subject  a  memorial  which 
sruggested  proposals  of  a  remedy  for  these  disorders^ 
and  for  the  prevention  of  desertion  among  our  sol- 
c^rs;  but  like  many  other  things  of  the  same  sorb 
it  came  to  nothing.    The  principal  means  of  reform 
which  I  proposed,  were  a  meUoration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  soldiery,  as  in  Prussia,  by  holding  up  the 
pn^pect  of  civil  employments.    These  with  us  are 
infinite  in^mber;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the^ 
irregularities  into  which  they  are  thrown  by  a  life  of 
celibacy,  I  proposed  to  grant  them  permission  to^ 
marry,  as  most  of  the  Russian  and  Prussian  soldiers^ 
dp.  *    This  method^  so  much  adaptf^d  to  the  re^ 

♦  I  could  likewise  wish  that  die  wives  of  sailors  might  be  permiued  fv 
^  to  sea  with  their  husbands;  tliey  %vould  prevent  on  ship-board  more 
than"  out  species  of  irregularity.  Besides  they  might  be  usefully  engnged 
in  a  tori^tiy  of  employmenbi  suitable  to  their  sex,  such  as  dressing  the 

victuals/  washkig  the  linea,  mending  the  sails,  and  the  like They 

mighty  in  many  cases,  co-operate  in  the  labours  of  the  ship's  crew.  Thej 
are  much  less  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  scurvy,  and  by  various  other 
disorders,  than  mca  are. 

The  project  of  embarking  women  will  do  doubt  appeor  extravag^t  to 
persons  who  do  not  know  that  there  are,  at  least,  ten  thousand  women 
who  naivigate  the  coastmg  ^ssels  of  Holland ;  who  assist  on  deck  in 
working  the  ship,  and  masMge  the  helm  as  dextrotisly  as  any  man.  A 
handsome  woman-  wouFd  undoubtedly  prof'e  the  occasion  of  much  mia* 
chyefon  board  ^  French  ship;^  but  women,  such  as  I  have  been  describ- 
ing, hardy  and  laborious,- a»*e  exceedingly  proper  on  the  contrary  to 
preretit  or  remedy  many  kinds  of  mischief,  which  are  already  but  too 
^revaleut  in  a  sea  life.  i 
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jNirmatioh  of  manners,  would  farther  contribtite  to- 
irard  conciliating  oor  provinces  to  each  other,  by 
the  marriages  which  regintents  woufid  contract  in 
their  continual  progressrfroraf  place  to  plac^.  They 
would  strengthen  the  bands  of  nation'al  affection 
from  North  to  South;  and  our  peasantry  would  cease 
to  be  afraid  of  them,  if  they  saw  theaa  marching 
through  the  country  as  husbands  aiid^fii«(hers.  If 
the  soldiery  are  sometimes  guilty  of^»fipguIaritie^, 
to  our  military  institutions  the  blame  timst  be  inm 
puted.  I  have  seen  others  under  better  discrpline, 
but  I  know  of  none  more  generous. 

I  was  witness  to  a  dispUy  of  humanity  oh  thefr 

part,  of  which  I  doubt  whether  any  other  soldiery  ii^ 

Europe  Would  have  been  capable.  It  was  in  the  yeat 

1760,  in  a  detachment  of  our  army  then  in  Ger"- 

manyy  and  an  enemy's  country,  encamped  hfeird  by 

an  ineotisiderablecity  called  Stadberg.  I  lodged  in  a 

miserable  village  occupied  by  the  head-<|uarter9. 

There  were  in  the  poor  cottage  where  I  and  two  of 

tny  comrades  had  our  lodgings,  five  or  six  women, 

imd  as  many  children,  who  had  taken  refuge  there, 

and  who  had  nothing  to  eat,  for  our  army  had  fo- 

Imaged  their  cotn,  and  cut  down  their  fruit-trees. 

We  gave  them  some  of  our  provisions ;  butM^hat  we 

could  spare  was  a  small  matter  indeed,  considering 

both  their  numbers  and  their  necessities.     One  of 

them  was  a  young  woman  big  with  child,  who  had 

thi-ec  or  four  children  beside.     I  observed  her  go 

out  every  morning,  and  rctuf n  some  hours  after, 

with  her  apron  full  of  slices  of  brown  bread.     She 

strung  them  on  packthreads,  and  dried  them  in  the' 

O  2  chimney 
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chimney  tike  mushrooms.  I  bad  her  questioned  one 
day  by  a  servant  of  ours,  who  spoke  German  and 
Fi*encb,  where  she  found  that  provision,  and  why 
she  put  it  through  that  process.  She  replied  that 
she  went  into  the  camp  to  solicit  alms  among  the 
soldiers;  that  each  of  them  gave  her  a  piece  of  his 
ammunition^bready  and  that  she  dried  the  slices  in 
order  to  presbrve  them ;  for  she  did  not  know  where 
to  lopk  for  a;s^pply  after  we  were  gone,  the  country 
being  utterly  desolated. 

A  soldier's  proi^ssiofi  is  a  perpetual  exercise  of  vir- 
tue, from  the  necessity  to  which  it  constantly  sub- 
jects  the  man  to  submit  to  privations  innumerable, 
and  frequently  to  expose  his  life.  It  has  Religion 
therefore  for  its  principle  support.  The  Russians 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  it  in  their  national  troops,  by 
admitting  among  them  not  so  much  as  one  foreign 
soldier.  The  King  of  Prussia  on  the  contrary  has 
accomplished  the  same  purpose  by  receiving  into 
his  soldiers  of  every  religion ;  but  he  obliges  every 
one  of  them  exactly  to  observe  that  which  he  has 
adopted.  I  have  seen,  both  at  Berlin  and  at  Pots- 
dam, every  Sunday  morning,  the  officers  mustering 
their  men  on  the  parade  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
then  filing  off  with  them  in  separate  detachments, 
Calvinists,  Lutherans,  Catholics,  every  one  to  his 
own  church,  to  worship  Go*)  in  his  own  way. 

I  could  wish  to  have  abohshed  among  us  the 
other  causes  of  division,  which  lay  one  citizen  under 
the  temptation,  that  he  may  live  himself,  to  wish 
the  hurt  or  the  death  of  another.  Our  politicians 
have  multiplied  witliout  end  these  sources  of  hatred, 

nay 
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nay  have  rendered  the  State  an  accomplice  in  dnch 
ungracious  sentiments,  by  the  establishment  of  lot- 
teries, of  tontines,  and  of  annuities.  "  So  many 
**  persons,"  say  they, "  have  died  this  year ;  the  State 
**  has  gained  so  much."  Should  a  pestilence  come, 
and  sweep  off  one  half  of  the  people,  the  State 
would  be  wondcrfiilly  enriched !  Man  is  nothing  in 
their  eyes;  gold  is  all  in  ^11  Their  art  consists  in 
reforming  the  vices  of  Society  by  violences  offered 
to  Nature :  and,  what  is  passing  strange,  they  pre- 
tend to  act  after  her  example.  *'  It  is  her  inten* 
^  tion,*"  they. gravely  tell  you,  that  "  every  species 
*'  of  being  should  subsist  only  by  the  ruin  of  other 
"  species.  Particular  evil  is  general  good."  By 
such  barbarous  and  erroneous  maxims  are  princes 
misled.  These  laws  have  no  existence  in  Nature, 
except  between  species  which  are  opposite  and  ini- 
mical. They  exist  not  in  the  same  species  of  ani- 
mals, which  live  together  in  a  state  of  Society. 
The  death  of  a  bee  most  assuredly  never  tended  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  hive.  Much  less  still 
can  the  calamity  and  death  of  a  man  be  of  advan- 
tage to  his  Nation,  and  to  Mankind,  the  perfect 
happiness  of  which  must  consist  in  a  complete  har- 
mony between  its  members.  We  have  demonstrated 
in  another  place,  that  it  !s  impossible  the  slightest 
evil  should  befal  a  simple  individual,  without  com- 
municating the  impression  of  it  to  the  whole  body 
politic. 

Our  rich  people  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  good 
things  of  the  lower  orders  will  reach  them,  as  they 
enjoy  the  productions  of  the  arts  which  the  poor 

O  3  cultivate: 
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Ctiltivate ;  but  they  participate  equally  in  the  ill$ 
which  the  poor  suffer,  let  them  take  M'hat  precau-. 
tjons  they  AvilJ  to  secure  themselves.  Not  only  ck> 
they  bepome  the  victims  of  their  epidemical  mala- 
dies,  and  of  their  pillage,  but  of  their  moral  opipU 
QQS|  wliich  are  ever  in  a  progress  of  depi-avation  ii^ 
the  breasts  of  the  wretched.  They  start  up  hke  the 
plagues  yirbich  issued  from  the  box  o^  Panfiorqy  and 
in  defiance  of  apiie4  guards,  force  their  way  through 
fortresses  and  castle^walls,  and  fix  their  residence  iu 
the  heart  of  tyrants.  In  vain  do  they  dream  of 
personal  exemption  from  the  ills  of  the  vulgar; 
their  neighbouf?  catch  the  infection,  their  servants, 
their  children;  their  wives,  and  impose  the  neces- 
sity of  abstinence  from  every  thing,  in  the  very 
niiddt  of  their  enjoyments. 

But  when,  ip  a  Society,  particular  bodies  are  con- 
sjantly  converting  to  their  own  profit  the  distresses 
of  others,  they  perpetuate  these  very  distresses,  and 
ipultiply  them  to  infinity.  It  is  a  fact  easily  ascer- 
tained, that  wherever  advocates  and  physicians  pe- 
culiarly abound,  law*suits  and  diseases  there  like- 
,  wise  are  found  in  uncommon  abundance.  Though 
there  be  among  them  men  of  the  best  disposition?, 
and  of  the  soundest  intellect,  they  do  not  set  their 
faces  agaii^st  irregularities  which  are  beneficial  to 
their  corps. 

These  inconveniencies  are  by  po  means  desperate; 
I  am  able  to  quote  instances  to  this  effect,  which  no 
sopliistry  can  invalidate.  On  my  entering  into  the 
service  of  Russia,  the  first  month's  revenue  of  my 
place  was  stopped,  as  a  complete  indemnification  for. 
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the  expence  attending  the  treatment  of  every  kind 
of  malady  with  which  I  might  be  attacked;  and 
this  iBcludedy  together  with  myself,  my  servants, 
and  my  family,  if  I  should  happen  to  marry ;  and 
extended  to  every  possible  expenoe  of  Physician, 
Surgeon  and  Apothecary.  There  was  farther  stopped 
for  the  same  object,  a  small  sum,  amounting  to  one, 
or  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  my  appointuients : 
this  was  to  have  been  paid  annually ;  and  every  step 
higher  I  might  have  risen,  I  was^  to  have  given  au 
additional  month's  pay  of  that  superior  rank.  This 
is  the  complete  amount  of  the  tax  upon  ofiicets^ln 
consideration  of  which  they  and  tfaett  families  aie 
entitled  to  every  kind  of  medical  advice  an^  asdist- 
an^  under  whatever  indisposition. 

The  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  every  corps  ihave 
at  the  same  time  a  sulfidJQQtly  anrple^ievpnuearijliiig 
from  these  payments.  I  recollept  that  the  Physician 
of  the  corps  in  which  I  served  had  an  annual  income 
of  a  thousand  roubles,  or  five  thousand  livr^  (about 
two  hundred  guineas),  and  little  or  nothing  to  do 
for  it ;  for  as  our  maladies  brought  him  nothing  they 
were  of  very  short  duration.  As  to  the  soldiers,  if 
my  recollection  is  accurate,  they  are  medically  treatr 
ed  without  any  defalcation  of  their  pay.  The  grand. 
I>ispensary  belongs  tp  the  Emperor.  It  is  in  the  city 
of  Moscow,  and  consists  of  a  magnificent  pile  of 
building.  The  medicines  are  deposited  in  vases  of 
porcelain,  and  are  always  of  the  very  best  quality. 
They  are  thence  distributed  over  the  rest  of  the 
Empire  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the  proit  goes  to 
the  Crown.  Tl:ere  is  not  the  slightest  ground  to 
apprehend  imposition  in  the  condupt  pf  Xim  husi- 
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jDcss.  The  persoaft  employed  ia  the  prepanttioB 
and  disjtribtttion  are  meu  of  ability,  who  have  no 
kind  of  interest  in  adaltersding  them^  and  who,  as 
they  rise  in  a  regular  progression  of  rank  aod 
salary,  are  actuated  with  no  emulation  but  that  of 
discharging  their  duty  with  fidelity.  • 

.  The  example  of  Pe^er  the  Great  challenges  imita- 
tion ;  and  the  order  which  he  has  established  amoog 
his  troops,  with  respect  to  Physicians  and  Apothe- 
caries,  might  be  extended  all  over  the  kingdom,  not 
only  in  the  line  of  the  medical  profession,  though 
even  this  would  bring  an  immense  increase  of  re- 
venue to  the  State,  but  might  also  be  usefully  applied 
to  the  profession  of  the  Law.  I  tis  greatly  to  be  wish- 
ed that  Attomies,  Advocates,  and  Judges  were  paid 
by  the  state,  and  scattered  over  the  whole  kingdom^ 
not  for  the  purpn^  cif  arguing  causes,  but  of  settling 

*  TIi^  insatiable  thirat  of  gold  and  luyury  might  be  allajed  in  the 
greatest  part  of  our  citizens^  by  presenting  them  witli  a  great  number 
of  these  pofitical  perspectives.  They  constitute  the  charm  of  pettj  cou* 
dfotfi^,  bf  dispJi^ng  to  thttm,  the  vttractiona  of  infioi;y,  the  seuttineat 
of  wbicbf  as  we  have  seen,  is  so  natural  to  the  heart  of  Mao.  It  is  bj 
means  of  these,  that  merhahics  and  small  shop-keepers  are  much  more 
^ow^rftilly  attaeh^y  by  moderate  pro6t8y  to  their  contracted  spheres, 
4$iilirriied  hf  hqpe,  tiian  the  ridi  and  great  are  to  lofty  aitmtioas^  die 
term  of  which  is  before  thenL.  The  process  which  passes  in  the  head 
of  the  little,  is  something  similar  to  the  milk-maid's  train  of  thought  ia 
lhefaf)le.  With  the  price  of  ^is  milk  t  will  buy  eggs;  eggs  will  gire 
«M2  tlbkki;  thMe  duoks  ivill  gMw  up  Co  bens;  I  will  seU  my  poultry^ 
and  buy  a  lamb^  und  so  on.  Tlic  pleasure  which  they  enjoy,  io  pors«* 
ing  tliose  endless  progressions,  is  (he  sweet  illusion  that  carries  them 
through  their  labours  ^  and  it  is  so  real,  that  when  they  happen  to  accu* 
nMilate  n  fi>rtuhe,  add  are  able  to  life  ip  ease  and  affluence,  their  heakh 
gradually  d^lines,  and  mosf  of  H^cm  t^rmmufi  their  days  in  lao^uor  and 
mcUiiipholy.  Modern  Politicians,  revert  then  to  Nature !  The  sweetest 
ipusic  is  not. emitted  from  flutes  made  of  gold  and  silver,  but  from  those 
which  j^  constructed  of  simple  reeds, 
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them  by  reference.  Tliese  arrangements  might  bfc 
extended  to  all  descriptions  of  pro!fe»ion  which 
subsist  oa  the  distress  of  the  Public :  then  the  whole 
body  c^  the  citizens^  finding  tl^r  repose  and  thdr 
fortune  in  the  happmess  of  the  State,  would  exert 
themselves  to  the  uttermost  to  maintain  it 

These  causes,  and  many  others,  divide  among  us 
all  the  difierent  classes  of  the  Nation.  There  is  not 
a  single  province,  city,  village,  but  what  distin-  ^ 
guishes  the  province,  city,  village  next  to  it,  by 
some  injurioQS  and  insulting  epithet  The  same  re- 
mark applies  to  the  vaiious  ranks  and  Conditions  of 
Society.  Divide  <§'  impera,  Divide  and  govern,  say 
our  modern  Politicians*  This  maxim  has  ruined 
Italy,  the  country  from  whence  it  came.  The  op- 
posite maxim  contains  much  more  truth.  The  more 
united  citizens  are  the  more  powerful  and  happy  is 
the  Nation  which  they  compose.  At  Rome,  at 
Sparta,  at  Athens,  a  citizen  was  at  once  advocate, 
senator,  pontiff, '  edile,  husbandman >  warrior,  and 
even  seaman.  Observe  to  what  a  height  of  power 
those  republics  advanced.  Their  citizens  were  how- 
ever fiir  inferior  to  us  in  respect  of  general  know- 
ledge, but  they  were  instructed  in  two  great  Sci- 
ences of  which  we  are  ignorant,  namely  tlie  love  of 
the  Gods,  and  of  their  Country.  With  these  sub- 
lime sentiments  they  wei^  prepared  for  eveiy  thing. 
Where  they  are  wanting  Man  is  good  for  pothing. 
With  all  our  encyclopedic  literature,  a  great  man 
wkh  us,  even  in  point  of  talents,  would  be  but  the 
fourth  part  at  most  of  a  Greek  or  a  Roman.  He 
would  distinguish  himself  much  more  in  supporting 
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the  bonour  of  his  particular  profession,,  but  very 
little,  in  maintaining  the  honour  of  his  country. 

It  is  our  wretched  political  constitution  which 
produces  in  the  State  so  many  different  centres. 
Thete  was  a  time  when  we  talked  of  our  bebg  re^ 
publicans...  Verily,  if  we  had  not  a  King  we  should 
live  in  |>erpetual  discord.  Nay,  how  many  Sove^ 
reigns  do  we  make  of  one  single  and  lawful  Mo- 
narch !  Every  ;corps  has  its  own,  who  is  not  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Nation.  How  many  projects  are 
formed,  and  defeated,  in  the  King's  name !  The  King 
of  the  waters,  and  of  the  forests,  is  at  variance  with 
the  King  of  tjie  bridges  and  highways.  The  Kin^ 
of  the  colonies  sanctions  a  plan  of  improvement; 
the  King  of  the  finances  refuses  to  advance  the 
money.  Amidst  these  various  conflicts  of  para- 
mount authority,  nothing  is  executed.  The  real 
King,  the  King  of  the  People,  is  not  served. 

The  same  spirit  of  division  prevails  in  the  Reli- 
gion of  Europe.  What  mischief  has  not  been  prac- 
tised in  the  name  of  God  !  All  acknowledge  the 
One  Supreme  Being,  who  created  the  Heavens  and 
the  Earth,  and  Man ;  but  each  kingdom  has  its 
own,  M'ho  must  be  worshipped  according  to.  a  cer- 
tain ritual.  To  this  God  it  is  tliat  each  Nation  in 
particular  offers  thanksgiving,  on  occasion  of  every 
battle.  In  his  name  it  was  that  the  poor  Americans 
were  exterminated.  The  God  of  Europe  is  clothed 
with  terror,  and  devoutly  adored.  But  where  are 
the  altars  of  the  GoD  of  Peace,  of  the  Father  of  Man- 
kind, of  Him  who  proclaims  the  glad  tidings  of  the 
Gospel  ?    Let  our  modern  Politicians  trumpet  their 

own 
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own  applause  on  the  happy  fruits  of  those  divisions, 
and  of  an  education  dictated  by  ambition.  Human 
Jife/so  fleeting  and  so  wretched,  passes  away  in  this 
unremitting  strife;  and  while  the  Historians  of 
every  Nation,  well  paid  for  their  trouble,  are  ex- 
tolling to  Heaven  the  victories  of  their  Kings  and 
of  their  Pontiffs,  the  People  are  addressmg  them- 
selves, in  tears,  tp  the  God  of  the  Human  Race,  and 
asking  of  Him  the  \yay  in  wjiich  they  ought  to 
Avalk,  in  order  to  reach  his  habitation  at  length, 
and  to  live  a  hfe  of  virtue  and  happiness  upon  the 
earth. 

The  cause  of  the  ills  which  we  endure,  I  repeat  it, 
is  to  be  found  in  our  vaip-glorious  Education  ;  and 
in  the  wretchedness  of  the  pommonalty,  which  com- 
municates a  powerful  influence  to  eveiy  new  opi- 
nion, because  tliey  are  ever  expecting  from  novelty- 
some  mitigation  of  the  pressure  of  inveterate  woes. 
But  as  soon  as  they  perceive  that  their  opinions  be- 
come tyrannical,  in  their  turns,  they  presently  re- 
nounce them:  and  tjiis  is  the  origin  of  their  levity. 
Whenever  they  can  find  the  means  of  living  in  ease 
and  abundance,  they  will  be  no  longer  subject  to 
these  vicissitudes,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  instance 
of  the  Dutch,  who  print  and  sell  the  theological, 
pob'tical,  and  literary  controversies  of  all  Europe^ 
without  being  themselves  in  the  least  affected,  as 
to  tlieir  civil  and  religious  opinions;  and  when  our 
public  education  shall  be  reformed,  the  people  will 
enjoy  the  happy  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  of 
the  Nations  of  Asia. 

Before  I  proceed  to  suggest  my  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  take  the  liberty  to  proposje  some  other  mquia 
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of  general  union.  I  shall  consider  myself  as  amply 
recompensed  for  the  labour  which  my  researches 
have  cost  me,  if  so  much  as  a  single  one  of  my 
hints  of  reform  shall  be  adopted. 

OF   PARIS. 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  few  French- 
men are  attached  to  the  place  of  their  birth.  The 
greatest  part  of  those  who  acquire  fortune  in  fo- 
reign countries,  on  their  return,  settle  at  Paris.  This 
upon  the  whole  is  no  great  injury  to  the  State.  The 
slighter  their  attachment  to  their  Country,  the 
easier  it  is  to  fix  them  at  Paris.  One  single  point 
of  union  is  necessary  to  a  great  Nation*  Every 
country  which  has  acquired  celebrity  by  its  patri- 
otism, has  likewise  fixed  the  centre  of  it  in  their 
Capital,  and  frequently  in  some  particular  monu- 
ment of  that  Capital;  the  Jews  had  theirs  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  its  Temple ;  the  Romans,  theirs  at  Rome, 
and  the  Capitol;  the  Lacedemonians,  theirs  at 
Sparta,  and  in  citizenship. 

I  am  fond  of  Paris.  Next  to  a  rural  situation,  and 
a  rural  situation  such  as  I  like,  I  give  Paris  the  pre- 
ference to  any  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  the  World. 
I  love  that  city  not  only  on  account  of  its  happy 
situation,  because  all  the  accommodations  of  human 
life  are  there  collected,  from  its  being  the  centre  of. 
all  the  powers  of  the  kingdom,  and  for  the  other 
reasons  which  made  Michael  Montaigne  delight  in 
it,  but  because  it  is  the  asylum  and  the  refuge  of 
the  miserable.  There  it  is  that  the  provincial  am* 
bitions,  prejudices,  aversions,  and  tyrannies,  are  lost 
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and  annihilated.  There  a  mam  may  live  in  obscu- 
rity and  liberty.  There  it  is  possible  to  be  poor  with- 
out being  despised.  The  afflicted  person  is  there  de- 
coyed out  of  his  misery  by  the  public  gaity ;  and  the 
feeble  there  feels  himself  strong  in  the  strength  of 
the  multitude.  Time  was  when,  on  the  faith  of  our 
political  Writers,  I  looked  upon  that  city  as  too 
great  But  I  am  now  far  from  thinking  that  it  is 
of  sufficient  extend,  and  snffipiently  majestic,  to  be 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom  so  flourishing. 

I  could  wish  that,  our  sea-porls  excepted,  tL^cre 
were  no  city  in  France  but  Paris ;  that  our  provinces 
were  covered  only  with  hamlets,  and  villages,  and 
sub-divided  into  small  farms ;  and  that,  as  there  is 
but  one  centre  in  the  kingdom,  there  might  likewise 
be  but  one  Capital.  Would  to  God  it  were  that  of 
all  Europe,  nay  of  the  whole  Earth;  and  "that,  as 
men  of  all  nations  bring  thither  their  industry,  their 
passions,  their  wants,  and  their  misfortunes,  it 
should  give  them  back,  in  fortune,  in  enjoyment,  in 
virtues,  and  in  sublime  consolations,  the  reward  of 
that  asylum  which  they  resort  thither  to  seek! 

Of  a  truth  our  mind,  illuminated  as  it  is  at  this 
day  with  such  various  knowledge,  wants  the  nobly 
comprehensive  grasp  which  distinguislied  ourforcr 
fathers.  Amidst  their  simple  and  Gothic  manners^ 
they  entertained  the  idea,  I  believe,  of  rendering  it 
the  Capital  of  Europe.  The  traces  of  this  design 
are  visible  in  the  names  which  most  of  their  esta* 
blishments  bear,  such  as  the  Scottish  College,  the 
Irish,  that  of  the  Four  Nations ;  and  in  the  foreign 
names  of  the  Royal  houshold  troops.  Rehold  that 
noble  monument  of  antiquity,  the  church  of  Notre* 
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Dame,  built  more  than  six  hundred  years  agd,  af  A 
time  when  Paris  did  not  contain  tlie.  fourth  part  of 
the  inhabitants  with  which  it  is  now  peopled  ;  it  is 
more  vast,  and  more  majestic  than  any  thing  of  the 
kind  which  has  been  since  reared.  I  could  wish 
that  this  spirit  of  Philip  the  august,  a  Prince  tod 
little  known  in  our  frivolous  age,  might  still  prei- 
side  over  its'  establishments,  and  extend  the  use  of 
them  to  all  Nations.  Not  that  but  men  of  every 
Nation  are  welcome  tliere,  for  their  money;  our 
enemies  themselves  may  live  quietly  in  it,  in  the 
very  midst  of  war,  provided  they  are  rich ;  but  abov6 
all,  I  could  wish  to  render  lier  good  and  propitious 
to  her  own  children.  I  do  not  know  of  any  advan- 
tage which  a  Frenchman  derives  from  having  beetf 
born  within  her  walls,  nnless  it  be,  when  reduced 
to  beggary,  that  of  having  it  in  his  power  to  die  in 
one  of  her  hospitals.  Rome  bestowed  very  different 
privileges  on  her  citizens ;  the  most  wretched  among 
them  there  enjoyed  privileges  and  honours  more 
ample  than  were  communicated  even  to  Kings  in 
alliance  with  the  Republic.  ' 

It  is  pleasure  which  attracts  the  gteiitcst  part  of 
strangers  to  Paris;  and  if  we  trace  those  vain  plea- 
sures up  to  their  source,  we  shaU  find  that  they  pro^ 
ceed  from  the  misery  of  the  People,  and  fi'om  the 
easy  mte  at  which  it  is  there  possible  to  procure 
girls  of  the  towti,  spectacles,  modish  fi^ei*y,  and  lite 
other  productions  which  minister  to  luxury.  Tliese 
means  have  been  Ivighly  extolled  by  modem  politi- 
cians. I  do  not  deny  that  they  occasion  a  consider- 
able influx  of  money  into  a  country ;  but  at  the 
long  run>  neighbouring  nations  ilx^itate  them ;  the 
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mdney  of  stwingers  disappears,  but  their  debauch- 
ed morals  rexnaiti.  See  what  Venice  has  come  to 
with  her  mirrors,  her  pomatums,  her  courtezans,, 
her  masquerades,  and  her  carnival.  The  frivolous* 
arts  on  which  we  now  value  ourselves  have  been 
imported  from  Italy,  whose  feebleness  and  misery 
they  this  day  constitute. 

The  noblest  spectacle  which  any  Government  can 
exhibit  is  that  of  a  people  laborious,  industrious,  and 
content  We  are  taught  to  be  weH-read  in  books,  in 
pictures,  in  algebra,  in  heraldry,  and  not  in  men* 
-Connoisseurs  are  rapt  with  admiration  at  sig^t  of  a 
Savoyard's  head  painted  by  Greuze;  but  the  Savoy- 
ard himself  is  at  the  corner  of  the  street,  speaking, 
walking,  almost  frozen  to  death,  and  no  one  minds 
liim.  That  mother  with  her  children  around  her 
form  a  charming  group;  the  picture  is  invaluable  : 
the  originals  are  in  a  neighbouring  garret  without 
a  farthing  whereupon  to  subsist.  Philosophers !  ye 
are  transported  with  delight,  and  well  you  may,  in 
contemplating  the  numerous  families  of  birds,  of 
fishes,  and  of  quadrupeds,  the  instincts  of  which  are 
80  endlessly  varied,  and  to  which  one  and  the  same 
Sun  communicates  life.  Examine  the  families  of 
men  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Capital  con- 
sist, and  you  would  be  disposed  to  say,  thai  each  of 
them  had  borrowed  its  manners,  and  its  industry, 
from  some  species  of  animal;  so  varied  are  their  em- 
ployments. 

Walk  out  to  yonder  plain  at  the  en  trance  of  the 
city ;  bebqld  that  general  officer  mpunted  on  his 
prancing  courser:  he  is  reviewing  a  body  of  troops  : 
iee,  the  heads,  the  shoulders,  and  the  feet  of  his 
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soldiiBrSy  arranged  in  the  same  straight  fine;  the- 
\rhole  embodied  corps  has  but  one  look,  one  move- 
ment. He  makes  a  sign,  and  in  an  instant  a  thou* 
sand  bayonets  gleam  in  the  air;  he  makes  another^, 
and  a  thousand  fires  start  from  that  rampart  of  iron/* 
You  would  think,  from  their  precision,  that  a  single 
fire  had  issued  from  a  single  piece.  He  gallops 
round  those  smoke-covei-ed  regiments,  at  the  sound 
of  drums  and  fifes,  and  you  have  the  image  ofJupi--^ 
ter's  eagle  armed  with  the  thunder,  and  havering* 
round  Etna.  A  hundred  paces  from  thence,  behold 
an  insect  among  men.  Look  at  that  puny  chimney- 
sweeper, of  tlie  colour  of  soot,  with  his  lantern,  his 
cymbal,  and  his  kathem  greaves :  he  resemblesr  a 
black-beetle.  Like  the  one  which  in  Surinam  is  call" 
ed  the  lantern-bearer,  he  shines  in  the  night,  and 
moves  to  the  sound  of  a  cymbal.  This  child,  those 
soldiers,  and  that  general,  are  equally  men ;  and 
while  birth,  pride,  and  the  demands  of  social  Ufe 
establish  infinite  difierences  amoiig  them,  Kdigiois 
places  them  on  a  level :  she  humbles  the  head  of 
the  mighty,  by  shewing  them  the  vanity  of  theit 
power;  and  she  raises  up  the  head  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, by  disclosing  to  them  the  prospects  of  im* 
mortality:  she  thus  brings  back  all  men  %o  the 
equality  which  Nature  had  established  at  their  birth, 
and  which  the  order  of  Society  had  disturbed. 

Our  Sybarites  imagine  they  have  exhausted  every 
possible  mode  of  enjoyment.  Our  moping,  melan* 
choly  old  men  consider  themselves  as  usele?^  to  the 
World ;  they  no'  longer  perceive  any  otlier  perspec^ 
tive  before  them  but  death.    Ah!  paradise  and  life 
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arfe  stiU  upon  the  €afth  for  him  \iho  has  the  power 
of  doing  good,  •    r. 

Had  1  been  bleased  with  but  a  modeffete  degree 
of  fortune,  I  would  have  procured  for  myself  ^nr 
endlesfi  succession    of .  new  :  enjoyments.*  .  Paris- 
should  have  become  to  me  a  sefcond  Memphis.    It  s 
immense  population  is  far  from  being  kuowa  X6  usr 
I  would  have  had  one  small  apartment  id.  ond  of^ 
it's  suburbs,  adjoining  to  the  great  road.;  a|bolher: 
at  the  opposite  extremity  on  the  banksr  of  tho[ 
Seine,  in  a  house  shaded  with  pillows  a^id  poplars )» 
another  in  one  of  it's  most  frequented:  streets}  ;i 
fourth  in  the  mansion  of  a  gardener,  surroundeidf 
with  apricot- trees,  figs,  cole  worts,  and  lettuces;  a» 
fifth  in  the  avenues  of  the  city,  in  the  heart  of  a; 
vineyard,  and  so  oti. 

It  is  an  easy  matter  undpubtedJy  to  find  every 
where  lodgings  of  this  description^  and  at  an  easy 
rate ;  but  it  may  not  be  so  easy  tq  find  persons  of; 
probity  for  hosts  and  neighbounj. ,  There  ijs,  it  must 
be  admitted,  much  depravity  among  tlie  Jower 
orders  ;  but  there  are  various,  .methods  which  may 
be  employed  to  find  out  such  as  are  good  and 
honest;  and  with  them  I. commence  my  researches 
after  pleasure.  A  new  Diogenes^  I  am  set  out  in 
search  of  men.  As  I  look  only  for  the  miserable, 
I  have  no  occasion  to  use  a  lantern.  I  get  up  at 
day-break,  and  step  to  partake  of  a  first  mass,  into 
a  church  still  but  half  illumined  by  the  day-light : 
there  I  find  poor  mechanics  come  to  implore  Goi/s 
blessing  on  their  day's  labour.  Piety,  exalted  above 
all  respect  to  Man,  is  one  assured  proof  of  piobi ty  : 
cheerful  submission  to  labour  is  another.     I  per- 
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ceire,  in  raw  and  rainy  weather,  a  wiiqle  family 
squat  an  the  groundj  and  weeding  the  plants  of  a 
garden  :^  here  again  are  good  people.  The  night 
itself  cainnot  conceal  virtue.  Toward  niidn^ht 
the  glimmering  of  a  lamp  announces  to  me,  througb 
the  aperture  of  a  garret,  some  poor  widow  prolong* 
ing  her  nocturnal  industry,  in  order  to  bring  uf>y 
hy  the  frnits  of  it,  her  little  ones  who  are  sleeping 
around  her.  These  shall  be  my  neighbours  and  nay 
hosts.  I  announce  myself  to  them  as  a  wayfaring 
tnan,  as  a  stranger,  who  wishes  to  breathe  a  little 
in  that  vicinity.  I  beseech  them  to  accommodate 
me  with  part  of  their  habitation,  or  to  look  out 
for  an  apartment  that  will  suit  me  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  offer  a  good  price,  and  am  domestt* 
cated  presently. 

I  am  carefully  on  my  guard,  in  the  view  of  se- 
curing the  attachment  of  those  honest  people, 
against  giving  them  money  for  nothing,  or  hy  way 
of  alms ;  I  know  of  means  much  more  honourable 
to  gain  their  friendslijp.  I  order  a  greater  quantity 
of  provision  than  is  necessary  for  my  own  use,  and 
the  overplus  turns  to  account  in  the  family ;  I  re- 
ward the  children  for  any  little  services  which  they 

»  Persons  eruplojed  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  are  in  general  a  bet- 
ter sort  of  people.  Plants  have  tlieir  tbeology  impressed  upon  tbem.  I 
one  daj  however  fell  in  with  o  husbandman  who  was  aft  atheist.  It  i>> 
true  he  had  not  picked  up  bis  opiniona  in  the  fields,  hut  froio  books^ 
lie  seemed  to  be  exceediagly  well  satisfied  with  his  attainments  ia 
knowledge.  I  could  not  help  sayiug  to  him  at  parting:  **  You  have 
**  reallj  gained  i|  mighty  pointy  in  employing  the  rcseaoches  of  your  an- 
^'  ^erstaoding  to  repder  yourself  miserable  !" 

In  the  hypothetical  example^  hereafter  adduced,  there  is  scaict^ 
tmy  one  article  of  invention  merely^  except  \h^  good  whi^h  I  did  not  do. 

render 
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f  elide*  tti6 :  1  carry  the  whole  household,  of  a  holii* 
dayi  into  the  country,  and  sit  down  with  them  to 
dinner  tipoii  the  gra^s;  the  fathtr  and  toother  re-« 
turn  to  town  ih  the  evening  well  l-efreshed,  and 
loaded  with  a  supply  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Oti 
the  approach  of  Winter,  I  clothe  the  children  with 
good  woollen  stuffs,  and  their  little  Warmed  Hmb^ 
bJiEBS  their  benefactor,  because  iny  haughty  vain* 
jglorious  bounty'  has  not  frozen  their  heart.  It  i4 
the  god-fether  of  their  little  brother  who  has  initde 
them  a  present  of  the  clothes.  The  less  closiely 
you  twist  the  bands  of  gratitude,  the  more  firmly 
do  they  contract  of  thtmselved. 

I  enjoy  not  only  the  pleasure  of  doing  good,  and 
of  doing  it  in  the  best  niatfner,  I  have  the  farther 
pleasure  of  amusing  and  instructing  myself.  We- 
admire  in  books  the  labours  of  the  artisan,  but 
books  rob  us  of  half  Out  pleasurcj  and  of  the  gri- 
titude  which  we  oWe  thetn.  They  separate  us  froril 
the  People,  and  they  ijnposc  upon  tis,  by  disjriay-' 
iDg  the  arts  with  excessive  parade,  and  infalst 
liglits,  a:s  subjects  for  the  theatte^  and  for  the 
magic- lanthern.  Besides,  there  is  more  knoi\^ledgtf 
in  the  head  of  an  artisan  than  in  his  art,  and  more 
intelligence  in  his  hands  than  m  the  language  of 
tlte  Writer  who  translates  him.  Objects  carry  their 
own  expression  upon  them :  Rem  verba  sequuntut 
(words  follow  things).  The  man  of  the  common- 
alty has  more  than  one  way  of  observing  and  of 
feelmg,  which  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference. 
While  the  Philosopher  rises  a$  high  into  the  clouds 
as  he  possibly  can,  the  othefr  keeps  contentedly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  beholds  very  different 
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perspectives  in  the.  World.     Calamity  forms  Lint 
at  the  length  as  well  as  another  noan.  His  language 
purifies  with  years;  and  I  have  frequently  remark- 
ed that  there  is  very  little  difference,  in  point  oF 
accuracy,  of  perspicuity,  and  of  simplicity,  betweea^ 
the  expressions  of  an  aged  peasant  and  of  an  old 
courtier.     Time  effaces  from  their  several  styles  of 
language^  and  from  their  manners,  the  rusticity 
and  the  refinement  which  Society  had  introduced^ 
Old-age,  like  infancy,  reduces  all  men  to  a  levels 
and  gives  them  back  to  Nature. 

In  one  of  my  encampments,  I  have  a  landlord 
-who  has  made  the  tour  of  the  Globe.    He  has  been 
seaman,  soldier,  buccanier.  He  is  sagacious  as  Ulys-- 
ses^  but  more  sincere.    When  I  have  placed  him  at 
table  with .  me,  and  made  him  taste  my  wine,  he 
gives  me  a  relation  of  his  adventures.    He  knows  a 
multitude  of  anecdotes.  .  How  many  times  was  he 
on  the  very  point  of  making  his  fortune,  but  failed  I 
He  is  a  second  Ferdinand Mendez  Pinto.  The  upshot 
of  all  is,  he  has  got  a  good  wife.ai>d  lives  contented. 
My  landlord,  in  another  of  my  stations,  has  lived 
a  very  different  life;  he  scarcely  ever  was  beyond 
the  walls  of  Paris,  and  but  seldom  be}^ond  the  pre- 
cinct of  his  shop.  But  though  he  has  not  travelled 
over  the  World,  he  has  not  missed  his  share  of  ca- 
lamity by  staying  at  home.     He  was  very  much  at 
his  ease;. he  had  laid  up,  by  means  of  his  honest 
savings,  fifty  good  Louis  d'or,  when  one  night  his 
wife  and  daughter  thought  proper  to  elope,  carry- 
ing his  treasure  with  them.    He  had  ahxiost  died 
with  vexation. ,  Now,  he  says,  he  thinks  no  more 
about  it;  and  cries  as  he  tells  me  the  btory.    1  com- 
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pose  his  niind  by  talking  kindly  to  hitn;  I  give 
hmi  employment;  he  tries  to  dissipate  his  chs^grilx 
by  labour;  his  industry  is  an  arhusement  to  me:  I 
isometimes  pass  complete  hours  in  looking  athim,  as 
he  bores,  and  turns,  pieces  of  oak  as  hard  as  ivory. 

Now  and  then  I  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  city 
before  the  shop  of  a  smith ;  and  then  I  am  trans- 
formed into  tlie  Lacedemonian  Liches,  at  Tegeum, 
attending  to  the  processes  of  forging  and  hammer- 
ing iron.  The  moment  that  the  man  perceives  me 
attentive  to  his  work,  I  will  soon  acquire  his  con- 
fidence. I  am  not,  as  Liches  was,  looking  for  the 
tomb  of  Orestes;*  but  I  have  occasion  to  employ 
the  art  of  a  smith,  if  not  for  myself,  for  the  benefit 
of  some  one  else.  I  order  this  honest  fellow  to 
manufacture  for  me  some  solid  articles  of  house- 
hold furniture,  which  I  intend  to  bestow  as  a  mo- 
nument to  preserve  my  memory  in  some  poor  fami- 
Jy.  I  wi^h  besides  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  an 
artificer;  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  attention 
\Khich  he  sees  I  pay  to  this  work,  will  induce  him 
to  exert  his  utmost  skill  in  executing  it  I  thus 
hit  two  marks  with  one  Stone.  A  rich  man,  in 
similar  circumstances,  would  give  aims,  and  con- 
fer no  obligation  on  any  one. 

J.  J.  Rousseau  told  me  a  little  anecdote  of  him- 
self, relative  to  the  subject  in  hand.  "  One  day," 
said  he,  **  I  happened  to  be  at  a  village  festival,  iti 
"  a  gentleman's  countiy  seat  not  far  from  Paris. 
"  After  dinner  the  company  betook  themselves  to 
"  walking  up  and  down  the  fair,  and  amused  them- 
^' /selves   with  throwing  pieces  of  small  money 

*  See  Herodotu$,  book  i  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  Google 
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^^  ^Hiong  the  peasantry  to  have  th^  pleasure  of  see? 
*^  ing  them  scramble  apd  fight  in  picking  them  up, 
•*  For  my  own  part,  following  the  bent  of  my  so- 
f^  litary  Jiumour,  I  ^v^alked  apart  in  another  direc* 
^*  tion.  I  observed  a  little  girl  selling  apples,  dis- 
"  played  on  a  flat  basket,  >yhich  she  carried  before 
^  her.  To  no  purpose  did  she  e^^tol  the  excellence 
> '  of  her  goods ;  no  customer  appeared  to  cheapen 
f^  them.  How  much  do  you  ask  for  all  yqur  apples, 
"  said  I  to  her? — All  my  apples?  replied  she,  an4 
'^  at  the  same  time  began  to  reckon  with  herself. — 
"  Threepence,  Sir,  said  she. — I  take  them  at  that 
f'  price,  returned  I,  on  condition  you  will  go  and 
'^  distribute  them  among  those  little  Savoyard^ 
''  whom  you  see  there  below :  this  was  instantly 
"  executed.  The  children  were  quite  transporte4 
•^  with  delight  at  this  unexpected  regale,  as  was 
^^  likewise  the  little  merchant  at  bringing  her  ware^ 
^  to  so  good  a  market.  I  should  havie  conferred 
^^  much  less  pleasure  on  them  hacl  I  given  them  the 
^  money.  Every  one  was  satisfied  and  no  one 
*^  humbled/^  The  great  att  of  doing  good  consist^ 
in  doing  it  judiciously.  Religion  instructs  us  in 
this  important  secret,  in  recommending  to  us  to  do 
to  others  what  we  wish  should  be  done  to  us. 

I  sometimes  betake  myself  to  this  great  road| 
like  the  ancient  Patriarchs^  to  do  the  honours  of 
the  City  to  strangers  who  may  happen  to  arrive, 
I  recollect  the  time  when  I  myself  was  a  stranger 
in  strange  lands,  and  the  kind  reception  which  I 
met  with  when  far  from  home*  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  nobility  of  Poland  and  Germany  com- 
plain of  our  grandees.    They  allege  that  French 
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travtllets  iff  dirtinctioii  are  treated  in  tbeee  counr 
tries  with  unbbunded  hospitality  and  attention^ 
but  that  they,  on  visiting  France  in  tl>eir  turn,  are 
almost  entirely  neglected.  They  are  invited  to  one 
dinnet  on  their  arrival,  and  to  amxtber  when  pre- 
paring to  depart:  and  this  is  tlie  whole  amount  of 
our  hospitality.  For  my  own  part,  incapable  of 
acquitting  the  obligations  of  this  kind  which  I  lie 
under  to  the  Great  of  foreigti  couritries,  I  repay 
fhem  to  their  commonalty^ 

I  perceive  a  German  traveUingon  foot;  I  accost 
him,  I  invite  him  t«  stop  and  take  a  little  repose 
at  my  habitation.  A  good  supper  and  a  glass  of 
good  wine  dispose  him  to  communicate  to  me  the 
occasion  of  bis  jourtiey.  He  is  an  officer  ;  he  has 
,  served  in  Ffussia  and  in  Ru^^ta ;  he  has  beetl  wit- 
ne^$  t0  tlie  partition  of  Poland.  I  interrupt  him 
to  ma^e  my  enquiries  after  Mareschal  Count 
Mmriek,  the  Generals  de  Vilkbois  and  dt  Bosquet, 
the  Count  de  Munckio,  my  friend  M.  de  Taubert- 
hiim^  Prince  Xafofinski,  Field  Mareschal  of  the 
Polish  Confederation,  whose  prisoner  I  once  was. 
Most  of  them  are  dead,  he  tells  me ;  the  rest  are 
superannuated,  khd  retired  from  all  public  em- 
ployment. Oh  !  how  melancholy  it  is,  I  exclaim, 
ta  travel  from  one*s  country,  and  io  make  ac- 
quthnBtict  with  estimable  men  abroad  whom  we 
are  tievti  to  see  more  ?  Oh  !  how  rapid  a  career  is 
human  life  ?  Happy  the  man  who  has  it  in  his  power 
to  employ  it  in  doing  good  !  My  guest  favours  me 
with  a  short  detail  of  his  adventures :  to  these  I  pay 
the  closest  attention,  from  their  resemblance  to  my 
own.    His  leading  object  was  to  deserve  well  of  his 
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&llowcre£ituresj  and  he  has.  been  rev(riar<)ed  hy  thenl 
with  cdlumny  and  persecution.  Heas  under  mis^ 
fortunes ;  he  has  come  to  France  to  pnt  hiiteelf  unr 
der  tlie  Queen*s  protection :  he  liopes  a:gpeat  deal 
from^  her  goodness.  I  confirm.  his:h6j)esv  by  the 
idea  which  piibiic  opinion  has  conveyfeclto  me  of 
the  character,  bf  ^hat  Princess^  and  biy -th^t  wliich 
Nature  haslimpreisied  on  her  pliysiognD^jy., .  I  am 
pouring  the  balm  of  consolation,  lie  tells  <rte, .  into 
his  heart.  Full  of  emotion,  he  pj^sses  my  hand. 
iMy  cordial  ffeceptiou  of  him  is.a  hfeppy  presage  of 
the  rest;  he  could  hlave  met  with  nothing  so  f riendr 
ly  even  in  his  own  country/.  Qhlwhat  jiungent 
^sorrow  naay  he  soothed  to.  rest  by  ^  sing)^^  word, 
and  by  the  feeblest;  mai k  pf  benevolenfee  I  . 
-  :  I  remember  th^t;;one  day;  I  found,  not  far  from 
the  iron  gate  de  Calliot^  ^.t  the  entrance  into  the 
£lysian  Fields,  a  youi)g>WQriian  sitting  >vith  a  «hild 
in  her  lap,  <xn  the  brinks  of  a  ditch.  Shp  was  hand- 
.i^me,  if  that  epithet  m^y  be  applied  to  a  female 
pyctwhelpied  jn  ^lelal)chol3^  I  walked.ipto  the 
j&iquestered  alley  where  §he  had  taken  her  stJi- 
tipn ;  the  momeait  tliat  she  perceived  me  she  looked 
the  other  w^y :  her  timidity  and  piodesty.^j^ed  my 
eye^  on  her.  J  remarked  that  she  was  very  cjeceqt- 
]y  dresse^d,  pnd  wore  very  white  linpn};l)j,i,tt  her 
gown  and  neck  handkerchief  were  so  completely 
darned  oyer,  that,  you  woiukl  have  said  tb^  .spiders 
had  spun  tjie  tlireads.  I  approached  her  with 
the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  miserable;  I  bpwed 
to  her,  and  sLe  returned  my  salute  with  an  air  of 
gentility,  but  with  reserve.  I  then  endeavoured  to 
f  ngage  her  \n  conversation  by  talking  of  the  win^ 
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and  the  weather :  her  replies  consisted  of  monosyl- 
lables only.  At  length  I  ventured  to  ask  if  she  had 
come  abroad  for  tlie  pleasure  of  enjoying  a  walk  in 
the  country:  upon  this  she  began  to  sob  and  weep 
without  uttering  a  single  word.  I  sat  down 
by  her,  and  insisted,  with  all  possible  circumspec- 
tion, that  she  would  disclose  to  me  the  cause  of 
her  distress.  She  said  to  me :  "  Sir,  my  husband 
•'  has  just  been  involved  in  a  bankruptcy  at  Paris, 
*^  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  livres  (£08/.  6s.  8d.) 
"  I  have  been  giving  him  a  convoy  as  far  as 
'^  Neuilly  :  he  is  gone,  on  foot,  a  journey  of  sixty 
"  leagues  hence,  to  try  to  recover  a  little  money- 
'*  which  is  due  to  us.  I  have  given  him  my  rings 
^'  ^nd  all  my  other  little  trinkets,  to  defray  the  ex- 
'*  pence  of  his  journey ;  and  all  that  I  have  left  in 
"  the  world,  to  support  myself  and  my  child,  is  a 
'*  single  shilling  piece." — **  What  parish  do  you  be- 
"  long  to,  Madam  ?"  said  I.—"  St.  Eustache,''  re- 
**  plied  she, — "  The  rector,"  I  subjoined,  "  passes 
"  for  a  very  charitable,  good  man." — "  Yes,  Sir," 
'^  said  $he,  "  but  you  need  not  to  be  informed, 
*^  that  tl)ere  is  no  charity  in  parishes  for  us  miser- 
^'  able  Jews."  At  these  words,  her  tears  began  to 
flow  more  copiously,  and  she  arose  to  go  on  her 
way.  I  tendered  her  a  small  pittance  toward  her 
present  relief,  which  I  besought  her  to  accept  at 
least  as  a  mark  of  my  good-will.  She  received  it, 
and  returned  me  more  reverences  and  thanks,  and 
loaded  me  with  more  benedictions,  than  if  I  had 
re-established  her  husbands  credit.  How  many 
delicious  banquets  might  that  man  enjoy,  who  would 
this  way  lay  out  three  or  four  hundred  poundsayear! 
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My  different  establishments^  scattered  over  tlie 
Capital  and  the  vicinity,  variegate  my  life  most  in- 
nocently and  most  agreeably.  In  Winter,  I  take  up 
my  residence  in  that  which  is  exposed  completely 
to  the  Boon-day  Sun ;  in  Summer,  I  remove  to  that 
which  has  a  nortliem  aspect,  and  hangs  over  the 
cooling  stream.  At  another  tim^  I  pitch  my  tent 
in  th^  neighbourhood  of  the  Rue  d'Artois,  among 
piles  of  hewn  stone,  where  I  see  palaces  rising  around 
me,  pediments  decorated  with  sphynxes^  domes^ 
kiosques.  I  take  care  never  to  enquire  to  whom 
they  belongs.  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  pleasure 
and  of  admiration*  I  am  in  £gypt»  at  Babyhm,  in 
China*  To-day  I  sup  under  an  acacia,  and  am  in 
America :  to-morrow  I  shall  dine  in  the  midst  of  a 
kitchen-garden,  under  an  arbour  shaded  with  li* 
iach ; .  and  I  shall  be  in  France. 

But,  I  shall  be  asked,  Is  there  nothing  to  be  fear- 
ed in  such  a  style  of  living !  May  I  meet  the  final 
period  of  my  days  while  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
Tirtue !  I  have  heard  many  a  history  of  persons  who 
perished  in  hunting  matches,  in  parties  of  pleasure, 
while  travelling  by  land  and  water ;  but  never  in 
performing  acts  of  beneficence.  Goid  is  a  powe^ 
ful  commander  of  respect  with  the  coaHHonalty. 
I  display  wealth  sufficient  to  secure  their  attention, 
Init  not  enough  to  tempt  any  one  to  plunder  me. 
Besides  the  police  of  Paris  is  in  excellent  order^  I 
am  very  circumspect  in  the  choice  6f  my  hosts ; 
and  if  I  perceive  that  I  have  been  mistaken  in  my 
selection,  the  rent  of  my  lodging  is  paid  before- 
hand, and  I  return  np  more* 

On  thk  plan  of  life  I  have  not  the  least  occasion 
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for  thd  encumbfances  of  fiirniture  and  servants. 
With  what  tender  solicitude  am  I  expected  in  each 
pf  my  habitations  !  What  satisfaction  does  my  ar* 
rival  inspire  I  What  ^ittention  and  zeal  do  iny  enr 
(tertaipers  express  to  outrun  tny  wishes?  I  enjoy 
among  them  the  choicest  blessings  of  Society, 
without  feeling  any  of  the  incoveniencjss.  No  one 
aits  down  at  my  table  to  backbite  his  neighbour, 
and  no  one  leaves  it  with  a  disposition  to  speak  un- 
kindly of  me.  I  have  no  children ;  Jbnt  those  of 
my  landlady  are  more  eager  to  please  me  than  their 
pwn  parents.  I  have  no  wife :  the  most  sublime 
(charm  of  love  is  to  devise  and  -accomplish  the  fell* 
city  of  another.  I  assist  in  the  formation  of  happy 
marriages,  or  ixi  promoting  the  happiness  of  those 
ivhicb  are  already  formed.  I  thus  dissipate  my 
personal  languor,  I  put  my  passbns  upon  the  right 
Bcenti  by  proposing  to  them  the  noblest  attain- 
pients  at  which  they  can  aim  upon  the  earth.  I 
}iave  drawn  nigh  to  the  miserable  with  an  intention 
to  comfort  them*  and  frpm  them  perhaps  I  shall 
(derive  consolation  in  my  turn. 

In  this  manner  it  is  in  your  power  to  live,  O  ye 
great  ones  of  the  earth !  and  thus  might  you  mul- 
tiply your  fleeting  days  in  the  land  through  which 
you  are  merely  travellers.  Thus  it  is  that  you  may 
learn  to  know  men;  and  form  no  longer^  with 
your  own  Nation,  a  foreign  race,  a  race  of  con- 
querors, U?ing  on  the  spoils  of  the  country  which 
you  have  subdued.  Thus  it  is  that,  issuing  from 
you|r  palaces^  encircled  with  a  crowd  of  happy  vas- 
sals, who  are  loading  you  with  benedictions,  you 
fB^ht  present  the  imagje  of  the  ancient  Patricians, 
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a  name  so  deat  to  the  Roman  people.  You  are 
every  day  looking  out  for  some  new  spectacle; 
there  is  no  one  which  possesses  so  much  the  charm 
of  noTclty  as  the  happiness  of  Mankind.  You 
wish  for  objects  that  are  interesting  :  there  is  no 
one  more  interesting  than  the  sight  of  the  families 
of  the  poor  peasantry,  diffusing  fruitftilness  over 
your  vast  and  solitary  domains,  or  superannuated 
soldiers,  who  have  deserved  well  of  their  country, 
seeking  refuge  under  the  shadow  of  your  wings. 
Your  compatriots  are  surely  much  better  than 
tragedy  heroes,  and  more  interesting  than  the 
shepherds  of  the  comic  opera. 

The  indigence  of  the  commonalty  is  the  first 
cause  of  the  physical  and  moral  maladies  of  the 
rich.  It  is  the  business  of  administration  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy.  As  to  the  maladies  of  the  soul  re^ 
suiting  from  indigence,  I  could  wish  $ome  pallia* 
tives  at  least  might  be  found.  For  this  purpose,  I 
wish  to  have  formed,  at  Paris,  some  establishment 
similar  to  those  which  humane  Physicians  and  sage 
Lawyers  have  there  instituted  for  remedying  the 
ills  of  body  and  of  fortune;  1  mean  dispensaries  of 
consolation,  to  which  an  unfortunate  wretch,  secure 
of  secrecy,  nay  of  remaining  unknown,  might  resort 
to  disclose  the  cause  of  his  distress.  We  have,  J 
grant,  confessors  and  preachers,  for  whom  the  sub- 
lime function  of  comforting  the  miserable  seems  to 
be  reserved.  But  confessors  are  not  always  of  the 
same  disposition  with  their  penitents,  especially 
when  the  penitent  is  poor  and  not  much  known  to 
them.  Nay,  there  are  many  confessors  who  have 
neither  the  talents  nor  the  experience  requisite  to 
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the  ccmiforter  of  the  afflicted.  The  pdmt  is  not 
to  pronounce  absoliitioa  to  the  man  who  confesses 
his  sii^,  but  to  assist  liim  in  bearing  up  under  tho^ 
of  another^  which  lie  much  heavier  upon  him. 

As  to  preachers,  their  sermons  are  usually  too 
vague,  and  too  injudiciously  applied  to  the  various 
necessities  of  their  hearers.  It  would  be  of  mucK 
more  importance  to  the  Public,  if  they  would  att- 
nounce  the  subject  of  their  intended  discourses,. ra-* 
ther  than  display  the  titles  of  their  ecclesiastical 
dignities.  They  will  declaim  against  avarice  to  a 
prodigal,  or  against  profusion  to  a  miser.  They 
will  expatiate  on  the  dangers  of  ambition  to  » 
young  man  in  love ;  aud  on  those  of  love  to  an 
ancient  female  devotee.  They  will  inculcate  tlie 
duty  of  giving  alms  on  the  persons  who  receive 
them;  and  the  virtue  of  humility  on  a  poor  water- 
porter.  There  are  some  who  preach  repentance  to 
the  unfortunate,  who  promise  the  joys  of  paradise 
to  voluptuous  courts,  and  who  denounce  the  flames 
of  hell  against  starving  villages.  I  have  known, 
in  the  country,  a  poor  female  peasant  driven  to 
madness  by  a  sermon  of  this  cast.  She  believed 
herself  to  be  in  a  state  of  damnation,  and  lay  alou^p' 
speechless  and  motionless.  We  have  no  sermons 
calculated  to  cure  languor,  sorrow,  scrupulousness* 
of  conscience,  melancholy,  chagrin,  and  so  oaany 
other  distempers  which  prey  upon  the  soul.  Be* 
sides,  how  many  circumstances  change,  to  every 
particular  auditor,  the  nature  pf  the  pain  which  he! 
endures,  and  render  totally  useless  to  him  all  the. 
parade  of  a  trim  harangue.  It  is  no  pasy  matter 
to  find  out;  in  a  soul  wounded  and  oppressed  witht 
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timicltty,  the  precise  point  of  it*s  grief,  ind  to  if^ 
ply  the  balm  and  the  hand  of  the  good  Satnaritarf 
to  the  sore.  This  is  an  art  known  only  to  mind^ 
endowed  with  sensibility,  who  have  themselves 
aoflered  severely,  and  which  is  not  always  the  at- 
tainment of  those  who  are  virtuous  only. 

Tl^  people  feel  the  want  of  this  consolation ;  and 
finding  no  man  to  whom  they  can  make  applica* 
tion  for  it,  they  address  themselves  to  stones.    I 
kave  sometimes  read  with  an  aching  heart,  in  oof 
churches,  billets  affixed  by  the  wretched  to  the 
comer  of  a  pillar,  in  some  obscure  chapel     They 
represented  the  cases  of  unhappy  women  abused 
hy  their  husbands ;  of  young  people  labouring  an-*, 
der  embarrassment :  they  solicited  not  the  money 
of  the  compassionate,  but  their  prayers.    They 
Vere  upon  the  point  of  sinking  into  despair.  Theif 
miseries  were  inconceivable.  Ah!  if  men  who  have 
themselves  been  acquainted  with  grief,  of  all  con^ 
ditions,  would,  unite  in  presenting  to  the  sons  afnd 
daughters  of  affliction  their  experience  and  their 
sensibility,  more  than  one  illustrious  suflferer  would 
come  and  draw  from  them   those  consolations^ 
which  all  the  preachers,  and  books,  and  phrtoso- 
pby  in  tlie  World,  are  incapable  to  administer.  All 
that  the  poor  man  needs  in  many  eases,  in  order  to 
soothe  his  woe>  is  a  person  into  whose  ear  he  can 
pour  out  his  complaint. 

A  Society  composed  of  men  such  as  I  have  fond- 
fy  imagined  to  myself,  would  undertake  the  im- 
portant task  of  eradicating  the  vices  and  the  pre- 
judiced  of  tlie  populace.  They  wmild  endeavour^ 
fcr  example,  to  apply  a  remedy  t^  the  barbarity 
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which  imposes  such  oppressive  loads  on  die  miser- 
able horses,   and  which  cruelly  abuses  them  ia 
•tber  respects,  while  every  street  of  the  city  ring* 
Widi  the  horrible  oaths  of  their  drivers.  Tliey  would 
likewise  employ  their  influence  with  the  rich,  to 
take  pity  in  their  turn  upon  the  human  race.   Yon 
sce^  in  the  midst  of  excessive  heats,  the  hewers  of 
stone  exposed  to  the  meridian  Sun,  and  to  the  burn- 
ing reverberation  of  the  white  substance  on  which 
they  labour.   Hence  these  poor  people  are  frequent- 
Ij  seized  with  ardent  fevers,  and  with  disorders  in 
the  eyes  which  issue  in  blindness.    At  otlier  times 
ibcy  have  to  encounter  the  long  rains  and  pinching 
cold  of  Winter,  which  bring  on  rheums  and  coo* 
gumptions.     Would  it  be  a  very  costly  precaution 
for  a  roaster-builder,  possessed  of  humanity,  to  rear 
in  his  work-yard  a  moveable  shed  "of  matting  or 
straw,  supported  by  poles,  to  serve  as  a  shelter  ta 
bis  labourers?  By  means  of  a  frabric  so  simple  tlief 
might  be  spared  various  maladies  of  body  and  of 
xhind;  for  most  of  them,  as  I  have  observed,  are 
in  t^is  respect  actuated  by  a  false  point  of  honour; 
and  have  not  the  courage   to  employ  a  screen 
against  the  burning  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  against 
rainy  weather,  for  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicMlr 
of  thetr  companions. 

The  people  might  farther  be  inspired  with  a  re*- 
Irsh  for  morality,  without  the  use  of  much  expen- 
sive cookery.  Nay  every  appearance  qf  disguise: 
renders  truth  suspected  by  them.  I  have  many  a. 
time  seen  plain  mechanics  shed  tears  at  rezdidg 
some  of  our  good  romances,  or  at  the  representation 
of  a  tragedy.  They  afterwards  demanded  if  tbestoiy 
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which  had  thua  aflFtcted  them  was  really  true;  ami 
on  being  informed  that  it  was  imaginary,  they  vaj- 
lued  it  no  longer;  they  were  vexed  to  think  thatthcy 
had  thruwn  away  their  tears.  The  rich  must  hate  fic- 
tion in  order  to  render  morality  palatable,  and  mora- 
lity is  unable  to  render  fiction  palatable  to  the  poor;, 
because  the  poor  man  still  expects  his  felicity  from 
truth,  and  the  rich  hope  for  theirs  only  from  illusion* 
The  rich  however  stand  in  no  less  need  than  the 
populace  of  moral  affections.  These  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  moving  springs  of  all  the  human  passions. 
To  no  purpose  do  they  pretend  to  rerer  the  plan  of 
their  felicity  to  physical  objects ;  they  soon  lose  all 
taste  for  their  castles,  their  pictures,  their  parks, 
when  instead  of  sentiment  they  possess  merely  the 
sensations  of  them.  This  is  so  indubitably  true, 
that  if,  under  the  pressure  of  their  languor,  a  stran- 
ger happens  to  arrive  to  admire  their  luxury,  all 
their  powers  of  enjoyment  are  renovated.  They 
seem  to  have  consecrated  their  life  to  an  indefinite 
voluptuousness ;  but  present  to  them  a  single  ray 
of  glory,  in  the  very  bosom  of  death  itself,  and 
they  are  immediately  on  the  wing  to  overtake  it* 
Offer  them  regiments,  and  they  post  away  after 
immortality.  It  is  the  moral  principle  therefore 
which  must  be  purified  and  directed  in  Man.  It  is 
not  in  vain  then  that  Religion  prescribes  to  us  the 
practice  of  virtue,  which  is  the  moral  sentiment  by 
way  of  excellence,  seeing  it  is  the  road  to  happiness 
both  in  this  World  and  that  which  is  to  come. 
•  ^  Tlie  society  of  which  I  have  been  suggesting,  thc^ 
idea,  would  farther  extend  it's  attentions  into  the 
y'etreats  of  virtue  itself,  I  have  remarked  tliat  about 
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the  age  of  forty«fiye^  a  striking  feroliitiaii  takes 
place  m  most  men,  and,  to  acknowledge  die  tmtl^ 
that  it  is  then  they  degenerate,  and  become  desti« 
tute  of  prindple.     At  this  period  it  is  that  women 
transfbrm  themselves  into  men,  according  to  the 
expression  of  a  celebrated  Writer,  in  other  word^ 
that  tliey  become  completely  depraved.  This  fiital 
revolution  is  tlie  consequence  of  the  vices  of  our 
education,  and  of  the  manners  of  Society*    Both 
of  these  present  the  prospect  of  human  happiness 
only  toward  the  middle  period  of  life,  in  the  pos- 
session of  fortune  and  of  honours.     When  we 
have  painfully  scrambled  up  this  steep  mountsun^ 
and  reached  it's  summit^  about  the  middle  of  our 
course,  we  te-descend  with  our  eyes  turned  back 
toward  youth,  because  we  have  no  perspective  be«» 
fare  us  but  dieath.  Thus  the  eamr  of  life  is  divid* 
ed  into  two  parts,  the  one  consisting  of  hope^ 
the  other  of  recollections ;  and  we  have  laid  hold 
of  nothing  by  the  way  but  illusions. 

The  first,  at  least,  support  us  by  feeding  desire ;, 
but  the  others  overwhelm  us  by  inspiring  regret 
oaiy.  This  is  the  reason  that  old  men  are  less  sus- 
ceptible of  virtue  than  young  people  though  they 
talk  much  more  about  it,  and  that  they  are  much 
more  melancholy  among  us  than  among  savs^e 
Nations.  Had  they  been  directed  by  Religion  and 
Nafture,  they  must  have  rejoiced  at  the  approach 
of  tHeir  latter  end,  as  vessels  just  ready  to  enter  the 
harbour.  How  much  more  wretched  are  those,  who 
having  devoted  their  youth  to  virtue,  seduced  by 
that  treacherous  commerce  with  the  world,  look 
backward;   and  regret  the  pleasures    of  vouth 
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which  they  knew  not  how  to  priM  I  The  empty 
glare  which  encompasses  the  wicked  dazzles  their 
eyes ;  they  feel  their  £uth  staggerrag,  and  they  are 
ready  to  exclaim  with  Brutus: — **  O  Virtue  t  thoit 
art  but  an  empty  name/'  Where  shall  we  find 
books  and  preachers  capable  of  restoring  confidence 
to  them  in  tempests  which  have  shaken  even  Xho 
Saints?  They  transfix  the  soul  with  secret  wound» 
and  torment  it  \vith  gnawing  ulcers,  which  shrink 
from  discovery.  They  are  beyond  all  possibility 
of  relief,  except  from  a  society  of  virtuous  mea 
who  have  been  themselves  tried  through  all  the 
combinations  of  human  woe,  and  who^  in  default 
of  the  ineffectual  arguments  of  reason,  may  bring 
them  back  to  the  sentiment  of  virtue,  at  least,  by^ 
that  of  their  friendship. 

• '  There  is  in  China,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  an  esta* 
biishment  similar  to  that  which  I  am  proposing.. 
At  least  certain  Travellers,  and  among  others  Fer- 
dinand  Mendez  Pinto^  make  mention  of  a  house  of 
Mercy,  which  takes  up  and  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  which,  in  an  infinite 
number  of  instances  goes  forth  to  meet  the  calb 
of  the  miserable,  much  farther  than  our  charitable 
Ladies  do.    The  Emperor  has  bestowed  the  most 
distinguished  privileges  on  it's  members ;    and  the 
Courts  of  Justice  pay  the  utmost  deference  to  their 
requests.     Such  a  society  employed  in  acting  well^ 
would  merit  among  us  at  least  prerogatives  as  high 
as  those  whose  attention  is  restricted  to  speakii^ 
well;  and  by  drawing  forward  into  view  the  virtues 
of  our  own  obscure  citizens,  would  deserve  at  the 
least  highlyof  theirCountry^as  those  who  do  nothing 
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but  retail  the  sentences  of  the  sages,  or  what  is  not 
less  comihon,  the  brilliant  crimes  of  Antiquity. 

Scrupulous  care  ought  to  be  taken  not  to  give  to 
such  an  Associatioii  the  form  of  an  Academy  or 
Fraternity.  Thanks  tooilr  mode  of  education,  and 
to  our  manners,  every  thingthat  is  reduced  to  form 
among  us,  corps,  congregation,  sect,  party,  is  ge^ 
nerally  ambitious  and  in  tolerant.  If  the  men.  which 
compose  them  draw  nigh  to  a  light  which  they 
themselves  have  not  kindled,  it  is  to  extinguish  it ; 
if  they  touch  upon  the  virtue  of  another,  it  is  to 
blight  it .  Not  that  the  greatest  |)art  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  bodies  are  destitute  of  excellent  qua« 
lities  individually  ;  but  their  incorporation  is  good 
for  nothing,  for  this  reason  simply,  that  it  presents 
to  them  centres  different  from  the  common  centre 
of  Country.  What  is  it  that  has  rendered  a  word 
so  dear  to  humanity,  theatrical  and  vain?  What 
sense  is  now*a*days  affixed  to  the  terih  charity^ 
the  Greek  name  of  which,  x^^ic,  signifies  attrac- 
tion, grace,  loveliness?  Can  anything  be  morehu^ 
miliating  than  our  parochial  charities,  and  than 
the  humanity  of  our  Philosophers? 

I  leave  this  project  to  be  unfolded  and  mktured 
by  some  good  man,  who  loves  God  and  his  fellow-* 
creature?^  and  who  performs  good  actions  in  the 
way  that  Religion  prescribes,'  without  letting  his 
left  hand  know  what  his  right  hand  doth:  Is  it 
th^n  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  do  good? 
L^  us  pursue  the  opposite  scent  to  that  which  is 
followed  by  the  ambitious  and  the  malignant  They 
employ  spies  to  furnish  them  with  all  the  scandalous 
teiecdotes  of  tlie  day ;  let  us  employ  ours  in  disco- 
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veitngi  ftnd  brtoguig  to  ligfa*).  good  works  per^ 
jfbrmed  In  Mtret  They  advance  to  meet  men  ia 
alevated  iutuatk»ii$i  to  range  then«elves  under  their 
aitandards,  or  to  level  them  witk  the  ground;  let* 
us  go  forth  in  quest  of  Tirtiious  men  in  obecurity* 
liiat  we  may  make  dsem  our  models.  They  are 
furnished  with  trumpets  to  pnichim  their  ovn  acv 
tions,  and  to  decry  those  of  others ;  let  us  oon« 
ceal  our  own,  and  be  the  heralds  of  other  mena^ 
goodness.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  refinement  lo 
vice;  tet  us  carry  virtue  to  perfection* 

I  am  sensible  that  I  may  be  apt  to  ramble  a  little 
too  far.  Bat  should  I  have  been  so  happy  as  to  si^ 
gest  a  singly  good  idea  to  one  more  enltghtencxi  thaa 
myself;  should  I  have  contrilmted  to  prevent,  some 
day  in  ti^e  to  come,  one  poor  wretch  in  despats 
ibom  gofng  to  drowa  himself,  or  in  a  fit  of  rage 
Ax)m  knocking  out  his  enemy's  brains,  or  in  the  le- 
thargy of  languor  from  going  to  squander  his  mo«- 
ney  and  his  health  away  among  loose  wonaen ;  I 
shall  not  have  scribbled  over  a  piece  of  paper  in  vain. 

Paris  presents  neiany  a  reti:eat  to  the  miserable, 
known  by  the  name  of  hospitals.  May  Heaven 
reward  the  charity  of  those  who  have  founded 
them,  and  die  still  greater  virtue  of  those  per* 
Moas  of  both  sexes  who  superintend  tliem !  fiot 
firsts  without  adopting  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  the 
populace,  who  are  under  the  persuasion  that  these 
houses  possess  immense  revenues,  it  is  certain,  that 
a  person  well  known,  and  an  adept  in  the  science  of 
public  finance,  having  undertaken  to  furnish  tk% 
plan  of  a  receptacle  for  the  sick,  found  on  cak:ulatioa 
that  the  expense  of  each  of  them  would  not  exceed 
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eighUpmoe  Inlfpeiu^a  dayt  titttthtfy  might  b6 
imich  better  prorvhied  on  diofleterma^tlKi  ftt  an  Easier 
rate,  tban  in  the  kospteib.  ¥m  my  own  part,  I  anb 
clearly  ^fopinioQ  tbattiieie  same  penc^,  distribute 
ed  day  by  day  in  thn  hoiise^f  ft  foot  ^ck  man, 
would  produjoeastittfttttiier  samg  by  contiibutkig 
to  She  strpfort  of  bis  wife  and  cbiMreii.  A  ^ok  per^ 
0on  of  the  commooalty  hi^  hardly  neod  ^  toy  thing 
mom  than  good  broths;  bis  family  mtgbft  |>ftrtly 
subsist  oa  the  meat  of  which  tbey  wet&  made. 

But  hospitals  are  subject  to  many  other  iacoctver 
nieuces.    Maladies  of  a  {^surticular  charaeter  are 
^re  generated,  fpecpsently  rooie  dattgeraiu  than 
those  which  the  siok  carry  in  with  tbem. .  They 
are  sufficieiitly  known,  such  especially  as  am  deiio« 
minated  bospital^fevers.    Besidw  these,  evils  of'  %* 
much  more  serious  miture,  those  which  afiect  oh^ 
rals  are  there  communicated.    A  person  of  exten-* 
sive  knowledge'  and  experience  has  assured  me^ 
liiat  most  of  the  criminals  who  terminate  thdr  dayt 
on  a  grbbet,  or  in  the  galleys,  am  the  spaMm  of 
hospitals.    This  amounts  to  what  faaa  been  already 
asserted,  that  a  corps  of  whatever  description  i^^ 
always  depraved,  especially  a  corps  of  beggars* 
I  could  wish  therefore,  that  so  far  from  collecting 
and  crowding  tt^etber  the  miserable^  they  mighfr 
be  provifled  for,  under  the  inspecticm  of  their  dwn* 
rektioits,  or  entrust^  to  poor  families  who  wouldr 
take  care  of  them. 

Public  prisons  are  necessary ;  but  it  is  sumiy  d^ 

sirabie  that  the  unhappy^  creatures  tin^te  iaimired 

Aould  be  less  miserable  while  under  ponQnement^ 

Justscd  aodoubtedly  in  depriving  them  of  iibenyt 
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proposes  not  only  to  punish,  but  to. reform  their 
moral  character.  Excess  of  misery  and  evil  com* 
^unications  can  change  it  only  from  bad  to  worse, 
Experience  farther  demonstrates^  that  there  it  is 
^the  wicked  acquire  the.  perfection  of  depravity. 
One  inrho  went  in  only  feeUe  and  culpable,  cornea 
cut  an  accomplished  villain.  As  this  subject  has 
been  treated  profoundly  by  a  celebrated  Writer,  I 
ahall  pursue  it  no  farther.  I  shall  only  beg  leave  to 
observe,  that .  there  is  no  way  but  one  to  reform 
men,  and  that  is  to  render  tliem  happier.  How 
many  who  were  living  ^  life  of  criminality  in  Eu- 
rope have  recovered  .  their  character  in  the  West 
India  Islands,  to  which  they  were  transported ! 
They  are  become  honest  men  there,  because  they 
have  there  found  more  liberty  and  more  happiness 
than  they  enjoyed  in  their  native  country. 

There  is  another  class  of  Mankind  still  more 
worthy  of  compassion  because  they  are  innocent ;  I 
mean  persons  peprived  of  the  use  of  reason.  They 
are  shut  up,  and  they  seldom  fail  of  consequence 
to  become  more  insane  than  they  were  before.  I 
shall  on  this  occasion  remark,  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  there  is  through  the  whole  extent  of 
Asia,  China  however  excepted,  a  single  place  of 
confinement  for  persons  of  this  description.  The 
Turks  treat  them  with  singular  respect;  whether 
it  be  that  Mahomet  himself  was  occasional  iy  sub* 
ject  to  mental  derangement,  or  whether  from  a 
religious  opinion  they  entertain,  that  a?  soon  as 
a  madman  sets  his  foot  into  a  house  the  blessing 
of  God  enters  it  with  him.  They  delay  not  a 
jnpment  to  set  food  before  him^  and  faresa  him  iu 
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ihe  tenderest  mainiier.     There  is  not  an  instance' 
known  of  their  having  injured  any  one.    Oar  mad* 
men  on  the  contrary  are  mischievous,  because  they 
are  misenU)le.     As  soon  as  one  appears  in  the 
streets,  the  children  themselves  already  rendered 
miserable  by  their  education,  and  delighted  to  find 
a  human  being  on  whom  they  can  vent  their  ma* 
lignity  with  safety,  pelt  him  with  stones  and  take 
pleasure  in  working  him  up* into  a  rage.    I  most 
farther  observe  that  there  are  no  madmen  among 
savages ;  and  I  could  not  wish  for:  a  better  proof 
that  their  political  constitution  renders  them  mort 
happy  than  polished  Nations  are,  as  mental  de* 
rangenoent  proceeds  only  from  excessive  chagrin.  > 
The  number  of  insane  persons  under  oonfihement 
with  us  is  enonnously  great    There  is  not  a  proving 
cial  town,  of  any  considerable  magnitude,  but  whaA 
eontains  an  edifice  destined  to  this  use.  Their  treats 
ment  in  these  is  sqrely  an  object  of  commisera^tion^ 
and  loudly  calls  for  the  attention  pf  iGoyemingsnt^ 
considering  that  if  after  all  they  ace  no  longer  citi- 
zens, they  are  still  men,  and  innocent  itien  too. 
When  I  was  pursiaing  my  studies  at  Caen,  T  recol- 
lect having  seen  in  the  madmens'  ward,  some  shut 
up  in  dungeons,  where  they  had  not  seen  the  lig^ 
for  fifteen  years.    I  ome  evening  accomptoied  into 
Mme  of  those  dismal  caverns  the  good  Guri6  de  $t 
Martin,  whose  boarder  I  then  was,  ^d  who  had  hebn 
called  toperforn^  the  last  duties  of  bis  pffioe  to  one 
of  thosfs  popr  wretclies^  on  the  point  of  breathifig 
his  last    He  was  obliged,  as  well  as  I^  to  stop  his 
Bosc  all  the  tim^  b^  W^  by  the  dying  man ;  but  thf 
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vafKmr  vhich' exhaled  from  bis  ^htvghiU  Wjtt  so  in-' 
£(Gfaon8,  that  my  clothes  tetained  the  Midi  for 
more  than  two  tmmths,  nay  my  Tery  Imeii,  after 
hMing  been  r qpeatedly  sent  Co  the  washidg.  I  could 
{|itote  teaits  of  the  mode  of  treatment  of  those  mi^ 
affid>le  dfa^cts  vhidi  Mroiild  excite  horrar.  I  shall 
fcfate  oidy  one  which  is  still  fresh  in  my  memory* 

50me  years  ago,  happeaing  to  pass  through  TAi* 
gle>  a  small  towa  in  Normandy,  I  strolled  ootabout 
sun-set  to  ^joy  a  little  fresh  air*  I  perceived  on  a 
rising  ground  a  convent  most  delightfully  situated. 
A  inoak,  vho  stood  porter,  invited  me  in  to  see  the 
house.  He  conducted  me  through  au  immense 
court,  in  whidx  the  first  thing  tihat  struck  my  eye 
fras  a  maa  of  about  forty  years  old,  with  half  a  hat 
otn  his  head,  who  advanced  directly  upon  me^  say- 
ing, ^'  fie  so  good  as  stab  me  to  the  heart ;  be  so 
^  good  as  stab  me  to  the  heart"*  The  monk  who 
was  tay  giude,  isaid  to  me,  ^*  Sir,  dont  be  alarmed ; 
f  iie  ui  a  poor  captsm  who  lost  his  reason  on  m- 
<f  €ounit  ^  an  uamilitary  preference  that  passed 
ff  upcnliim  in  his  regimeaf 

^  This  boiwe  then,''  said  I  to  him,  ^*  serves  as  a 
•?  receptacle  for  lunatics :"  <*  Yes,**  replied  hQ  •?  I 
t*  am  Superior  of  it.**  He  walked  me  from  court  to 
pourt,  aadi  conducted  n^  into  a  small  enclosure  in 
which  were  Mveral  little  cells  of  mason  work,  and 
where  w^e  heard  persons  talking  with  a  good  deal  of 
earnestness.  There  we  found  a  canon  in  his  shirt, 
"Vrith  l^is  shoulders  quite  exposed,  eonvfrsiqg  with ' 
a  man  of  a  fine  figure  who  was  seated  by  a  small  ta- 
ilzie m  front  of  pne  of  those  liKle  ceHs,  The  monk 
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v^ent  up  to  tlte  poor  caQoo^  ajsid  with  Vis  full  strength 
affiled  a  biofw  of  bis  fist  to  the  \?ittch's  mtksA 
•houlder»  ordering  hiffn  at  the  same  time  to  turooul* 
HiB  comrade  instantly  took  tip  the  monk^  and  em-* 
phaticidly  said  :  '^  li^Ian  of  bk>od,  you  are  gmXty  of 
^  a  rery  cruel  action*  Do  not  you  see  that  tbid  poet 
'^  creaturc  has  lost  his  reason?"  The  monk,  struck 
diimb  for  the  moment,  bit  his  lips,  and  threatened 
htm  with  his  eyes.  But  the  other  without  being 
dbconcerted,  said  to  him :  '^  I  know  I  am  your 
"  victim ;  you  may  do  with  me  whatever  you 
^  please."  Then,  addressing  himself  to  me,  he 
shewed  me  his  two  wrists  gallad  to  the  quick  by 
the  iron  manacles  widi  which  he  had  been  confined^ 
**  You  see,  Sir/'  said  he  to  me^  ^  in  what  maonef 
^  I  am  treated  i'*  I  turned  to  the  monk  with  an 
expression  of  indignatiooi  at  a  conduce  so  barbarous^ 
He  cooUy  replied:  ''Oil  cam  put  an  end  to  all 
**  his  fine  reasoning  in  a  moment.'*  I  addressed 
however  a  few  words  of  consolation  to  the  un£ar^ 
^anate  man^  who,  looking  at  me  with  an  air  of  conr 
fidence,  said^  ^'  I  thinks  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  at  & 
''  Hnbert,  at  the  house  of  M.  the  Mareschal  dcBrog<^ 
«  iio:'  ''  You  must  he  mistaken,  Sir,''  replied  I, 
*'  I  never  had  the  boaoar  of  being  at  the  Mareschal 
^  dc  BrogUif^''  Upon  that  he  instituted  a  process 
of  recollection  respecting  the  different  places  wliem 
he  tho^ht  he  had  seen  ruty  with  circumata^tes  so 
accurately  detailed,  and  clothed  with  such  appear^* 
«nces  of  probability,  that  the  monk  nettled  at  his 
wellnnerited  rcproaiches,  aodatthe  good  sense  which 
be  displayed,  thought  proper  to  inteirnpt  bis  con« 
versation,  by  introducing  a  dissGouibe  abcmt  mar- 
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thffi^  the  purchase  t)f  horses,  and  so  on.  The  mo* 
ment  that  the  chord  of  his  insanity  was  touched 
his  head  was  gone.  On  going  out  the  monk  told  me 
^at  this  poor  lunatic  was  a  man  of  very  considera* 
ble  birth.  Some  time  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
informed,  that  he  had  found  means  to  escape  from 
his  prison,'  atid  had  recovered  the  use  of  his  rea- 
son. 

A  great  many  physical  remedies  are  empbyed  for 
1l»e  cure  of  madness ;  and  it  frequently  proceeds 
from  amoral  cause,  for  it  is  produced  by  chagrin. 
Might  there  not  be  a  possibility  to  employ,  for  the 
restoration  of  reason  to  those  disordered  beings, 
means  directly  opposed  to  those  which  occasioned 
the  loss  of  reason ;  I  mean  mirth,  pleasure,  and  above 
all  the  pleasures  of  music  ?  We  see  from  the  instance 
of  Ssml^  and  many  others  of  a  similar  nature,  what 
influence  music  possesses  for  re-establishing  the  har«- 
siony  of  the  soul.  With  this  ought  to  be  united 
treatment  the  most  gentle,  and  care  to  place  the  un- 
happy patients,  when  visited  with  paroxysms  of  rage, 
not  under  the  restraint  of  fetters,  but  in  an  apart- 
ment matted  round,  where  they  could  do  no  mis- 
chief either  to  themselves  or  others.  I  am  persuaded 
that  by  employing  such  humane  precautions,  num- 
bers might  be  restored,  especially  if  they  were  under 
the  charge  of  persons  who  had  no  interest  in  perpe* 
tuating  their  derangement ;  as  it  is  but  too  frequently 
the  case,  with  respect  to  families  who  are  enjoying 
their  estates,  and  houses  of  restraint  where  a  good^ 
board  is  psud  for  their  detention.  It  would  likewise 
be  proper,  in  my  opinion,  to  commit  the  care  of  men 
disordered  in  their  toi^det^tandin^  to  females,  and 
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thatoffbmales  to  men,  on  accouut  of  the  iniitiial 
sj^mpathy  of  the  two  sexes  with  each  other. 

I  would  not  not  wish,  that  there  should  be  in  dit 
kingdom  any  on«  art,  craft ^r  profession,  butudiost 
final  retreat  and  recompense  should  be  at  P^iia. 
Among  the  different  classes  of  citizens  who  practi^ 
these,  and  of  whom  the  greater  partis  little knowii 
in  the  capital,  there  is  one,  and  that  very  numeroui^ 
which  is  not  known  at  all  there^  though  one  of  the 
most  miserable,  and  that  to  which  of  all  others  the 
rich  are  under  the  strongest  obligations,  I  meaa 
the  seamen.  These  hardy  and  unpolished  beings 
are  the  men.  who  go  in  quest  of  fuel  to  th&ir  volup- 
tuousness to  the  very  extremities  of  Asia,  and  who 
are  continually  exposing  their  lives  upon  our  own 
coasts,  in  order  to  find  a  supply  of  delicacies  for 
their  tables.  Their  conversation  is  as  least  At  spright- 
ly as  that  of  our  peasantry,  and  incomparably  more 
interesting,  firom  their  manner  of  viewing  objectik 
and  froth  the  singularity  of  the  ^u)untries  which 
they  have'  visited  in  the  course  of  their  vbyag«i» 
At  the  recital  of  their  many-formed  didaaitieis,  aqd 
pf  th^  tempests  which  threatened  them,  while  em- 
ployed in  conveying  to  you  objects  of  .€;njoyment 
from  every  regioi>  of  the  Globe,  ye  happy  ones  of 
V  the  earth!  your  own  repose  may  be  rendered  more 
pjecious  to  you.  By  contrasts  such  as  these  your 
felicity  will  be  heightened. 

I  know  not  whether  it  was  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  for  himiself  a  pleasure  of  this  nature,  o^ 
to  give  an  enlivening  sea  air  to  the  park  of  Ver- 
sailles, thsitLouU  XIV.  planted  a  colony  of  Ve^ 
Hetian  gondoliers  on  t|ie  gre^t  canal  whidi  frpnti 
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the  palace;  Their  descendants  subsist  there  to  thi^ 
day.    This  establishment^  under  a  better  directioi^ 
might  have  furnished  a  very  desiraUe  and  usefiil  re- 
treat to  our  own  aeatnen.  But  that  great  King» 
frequently  misled  by  evil  counsellOTS,  almost  aU 
ways  carried  the  sentiment  of  his  own  glory  beyond 
bis  own  people.     What  a  contrast  would  these 
Inirdy  sons  of  the  waves,  bedaubed  with  pitdi,  their 
wind  and  weather-beaten  faces  resembling  sea- 
calves,  arrived  from  Greenland,  others  from  the 
coast  of  Oirinea,  have  presented,  with  the  marble 
statues,  and  verdant  bowers  of  the  park  of  Ver* 
sailles !  Louis  XIV.  would  oftener  than  once  have 
derived  from  those  blunt  honest  fellows,  more  use* 
iul  information,  and  more  important  truth,  than 
eidier  books,  or  even  his  marine  officers  of  the  high* 
est  rank  could  have  given  him ;   and  on  the  other 
hand,  the  novelty  of  their  characteristic  singula* 
rity,  and  that  of  their  reflection  on  his  own  great* 
ness,  would  have  provided  for  him  q)ectaclesmuch 
more  highly  amusing  than  ^se  which  the  wits  of 
bis  Court  devised  for  him,  and  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense.   Besides,  what  emulation  would  not  the 
prospect  of  such  preferments  have  kindled  among 
our  sailors  ? 

I  ascribe  the  perfection  of  the  English  Marine, 
in  part  at  least,  simply  to  the  influence  of  their  ca- 
.pital,  and  from  it's  being  incessantly  tinder  the  eye 
of  the  Court  Were  Paris  a  searport  as  London 
is,  how  many  ingenious  inventions,  thrown  away 
upon  modes  and  operas,  would  be  q>plied  to  the 
improvement  of  navigation  t  Wer0  saik>rs  seen 
there  even  a»  currently  aa  soldiers,  a  passion  for  th^ 
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marine  service  would  be  more  extensively  dif&seii 
Theconditioa  of  the  seamen,  become  more  inte- 
resting to  the  nation  and  to  its  rulers,  would  be 
gradually  meliorated;  and  at  the  same  time  this 
would  have  a  happy  tendency  to  mitigate  the  bru* 
tal  despotism  of  those  who  frequently  maintain 
their  authority  over  them,  merely  by  dint  of  swear* 
ing  and  blows.  It  is  a  good,  and  an  easy  practi* 
cable  piece  of  policy,  to  enfeeble  vice  by  bringing 
men ,  nearer  to  each  other,  and  by  rendering  them 
more  hi^py.  Our  country  gentlemen  did  not  give 
over  beating  their  hinds,  till  they  saw  that  this  use« 
fol  part  of  mankind  had  become  interesting  ob- 
jects in  books,  and  on  the  theatre. 

Not  that  I  wish  for  our  seamen  an  establishment 
similar  to  that  of  die  Hotel  dcs  Invaluks.  I  am 
charmed  with  the  architecture  of  that  monument^ 
but  I  pity  the  conditioi\  of  its  inhabitants.  Most 
of  them  are  dissatisfied,  and  always  murmuring,  as 
9nf  one  may  be  convinced  who  will  take  tlie  trou-* 
l>Ie  to  converse  with  them :  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  foundation  for  this ;  but  experience  demon* 
strates  that  men  formed  into  a  corps  sooner  or  later 
degenerate,  and  are  always  unhappy.  It  would  be 
wiser  to  follow  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  to  asso* 
ciate  them  by  families.  I  could  wish  that  the  prac« 
tice  of  the  English  were  observed  and  copied,  by 
iwttHng  our  superannuated  seamen  on  the  ferries  of 
rireis,  on  board  all  those  little  barges  which  tra* 
verse  Paris,  and  by  scattering  them  along  the  Seine^ 
hke  triton%  to  adorn  the  pLiins :  we  should  see 
them  stemming  the  tidesof  our  rivers  in  wherries  uu- 
^smack-sails,  luffing  as  tliey  go ;  and  there  they 
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would  !htr6duce  methods  of  Navigation  movit 
fnrompt  and  commodious,  than  those  hithertd 
known  and  practised. 

As  to  those  whom  age  or  wounds  may  have  to^ 
totally  disabled  for  service,  they  might  be  suitably 
accommodated  and  provided  for,  in  an  edifice  simi- 
lar to  that  which  the  English  hare  reared  at  Green- 
wich for  the  reception  of  their  decayed  seamen* 
But  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  the  State^  I  am  pcr-^ 
suaded,  would  find  it  a  much  more  economical 
plan  to  allow  them  pensions,  and  that  these  very 
seamen  would  be  much  better  disposed  of  in  the 
bosom  of  their  several  families.  This^  however> 
need  not  prevent  the  raising  at  Paris  a  majestiG 
and  commodious  monument,  to  serve  as  a  retreat 
for  those  brave  veterans.  The  capital  sets  little  va- 
lue upon  them,  because  it  knows  them  not;  bat 
there  are  some  among  them  wHo,  by  going  over  to 
the  enemy,  are  capable  of  conducting  a  descent  on 
Gur  colonies,  and  even  upon  our  own  coasts.  De- 
aertionis  as  common  among  our  mariners  as  among^ 
our  soldiers,  and  their  desertion  is  a  much  greater 
loss  to  the  State,  because  it  requires  more  time  ta. 
form  them,  and  because  their  local  knowledge  is  of 
much  higher  importance  to  an  enemy  than  that  of 
our  cavaliers,  or  of  our  foot-soldiers* 

What  I  have  now  taken  the  liberty  to  suggest  on 
the  subject  of  our  seamen^  might  be  extended  tor 
all  the  other  estates  of  the  kingdom  without  excep-» 
tion.  I  could  wish  that  there  were  not  a  single  one 
but  what  had  it's  centre  at  Paris,  and  which  might 
not  find  there  a  place  of  refuge,  a  retreat,  a  little 
chapel.  All  these  monuments  of  the  different  classes 
of  citifi:ens,  which  communicate  life  to  the  body  po^ 
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Utic,  decorated  with  the  attributes  peculiai^  to  each 
particular  craft  and  profession,  would  there  figurd 
with  perfect  propriety,  an^  with  most  powerful  effect. 

After  having  rendered  the  Capital  a  resort  of  hap- 
^ine^  and  of  improvement  to  our  own  Nation,  I 
would  allure  to  it  the  men  of  foreign  nations  from, 
every  comer  of  the  Globe.  O !  ye  women,  who  re- 
gulate our  destiny,  how  much  ought  you  to  contri« 
bute  towards  uniting  mankind,  in  a  City  where 
your  empire  is  unbounded !  In  ministring  to  your 
pleasures  do  men  employ  themselves  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  Earth.  While  you  are  engrossed 
wholly  in  enjoyment,  the  Laplander  issues  forth  in 
the  midst  of  storm  and  tempest  to  pierce  with  hia 
harpoon  theenormous  whale,  whose  beard  is  to  serve. 
for  stuffing  to  your  robes:  a  man  of  China  puts 
into  the  oven  the  porcelain  out  of  which  you  sip 
yotir  coffee,  while  an  Arabian  of  Moka  is  busied  in 
gathering  the  berry  for  you :  a  young  woman  of 
Bengal  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is  spinning  your 
muslin,  while  a  Russian,  amidst  the  forests  of  Fin- 
land, is  felling  the  tree  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  mast  for  the  vessel  that  is  to  bring  it  home, 
to  you. 

The  glory  of  a  great  Capital  is  to  assemble  within 
it  s  walls  the  men  of  all  Nations  who  contribute  to 
it's  pleasures.  I  should  like  to  see  at  Paris,  the  Sa- 
mgiedes  with  their  coats  of  sea-calf-skin  and  their 
boots  of  sturgeon's  hide ;  and  the  black  lolofs  dress- 
ed in  tlieir  waist-attire,  streaked  with  red  and 
blue,  I  could  wish  to  see  there  the  beardless  In- 
dians of  Peru  dressed  in  feathers  from  head  to  foot, 
strolling  about  undismayed  in  our  public  squares, 
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around  the  statues  of  our  kmgs,  mingled  with  stately 
Spaniards  in  whiskers  and  short  cloaks.  It  wouM 
give  me  pleasure  to  see  th^  Dutch  makmg  asettio* 
aent  on  the  tliirsty  ridges  of  Montmartre,  and  fol- 
lowiog  the  bent  of  th^ir  hydraulic  inclination  Hke 
the  beavers,  find  the  means  of  there  constructing 
canals  filled  with  water ;  while  the  inhabitants  of 
the  banks  of  the  Oroonoko  should  live  comibrtBblj 
dry,  suspended  over  the  lands  inn.ndaU:ed  by  the 
Seine,  amidst  the  foliage  of  willows  and  aldeMsees. 

I  cottkl  wish  that  Paris  were  as  kurge,  and  of  a 
population  as  much  diversified,  as  those  ancient  ci« 
ties  of  Asia,  such  as  Nineveh  and  Suza,  whose  cx« 
tent  was  so  vast  that  it  required  three  days  to  make 
the  tour  of  them,  and  in  which  Ahasuerus  beheld 
two  hundred  nations  bending  before  bis  throne.  I 
could  wish  that  every  people  on  the  face  of  the 
Earth  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  that  city,  as 
the  members  with  the  heart  in  the  human  body* 
What  secret  did  the  Asiatics  possess  to  raise  cities 
so  vast  and  so  populous  ?  They  are  in  all  respects 
our  elder  brothers.  They  permitted  all  Nations  to 
settle  among  them#  Present  men  with  liberty  anti 
happiness  and  you  will  attract  them  from  the  ends 
of  the  Earth. 

It  would  be  much  to  the  honour  of  his  huma- 
nity if  some  great  Prince  would  propose  this  ques- 
tion to  the  discussion  of  Europe :  Whether  the  hap- 
piness of  a  people  did  not  depend  upon  that  of  ifs 
neighbours  ?  The  affirmative  clearly  demonstrated 
tvould  level  with  the  dust  the  contrar^axim,  that 
of  Machiavel,  which  has  too  long  governed  our  Eu- 
ropean politics. 
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It  would  be  very  easy  ta  prove,  in  tKe  firstplacc^ 
that  a  good  understanding  with  her  neighbours 
woqld  enable  her  confidently  to  disband  those  land 
find  naval  forqes  which  are  so  burdensome  to  a 
Nation.  It  might  be  demonstrated,  secondly^  that 
every  people  has  been  a  partaker  iii  the  blessings 
and  the  calamities  of  their  neighbours,  from  the  ex« 
ample  of  the  Spaniards,  who  made  the  discovery  of 
America,  and  have  scattered  the  advantages  and  the 
evils  of  it  over  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  Thia  truth 
may  be  farther  confirmed  from  the  prosperity  and 
greatness  attained  by  those  Nations  who  were  at 
pains^to  conciliate  the  good- will  of  their  neighbours^ 
as  the  Romans  did,  who  extended  farther  and  far* 
tber  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  thereby  in 
process  of  time  consolidated  all  the  Nations  of  Ita« 
ly  ioto  one  single  State.  They  would  undoubtedly 
have  formed  but  one  single  People  of  the  whole  Hu- 
man Race,  had  not  their  barbarous  custom  of  ex* 
acting  the  service  of  foreign  slaves  counteracted  a 
poUf^y  so  humane.  It  might  finally  be  made  ap 
pfirent^'  how  miserable  those  Governments  were 
whichj  however  well  constituted  inteimaUy,  lived 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  anxiety,  aiwajrs  weak  and 
divided,  because  they  did  not  extend  humanity  be*- 
yond  the  bounds  of  their  own  territory.  Such  were 
the  ancient  Greeks  :  such  is  in  modem  times  Ber* 
sia,  which  is  sunk  into  a  state  of  extreme  %veakiiesB, 
and  into  which  it  fell  immediately  alter  the  briUt- 
ant  reign  of  Scha  Abbas^  whose  political  maxim  it 
was  to  surround  himself  with  deserts;  his  ow« 
eoontry  has  at  length  become  one  like  those  of  his 
neighbours.    Otlier  examples  t«  the  same  purpose 
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might  be  fbund  among  the  powers  o^  Amt,  vbo 
receive  the  Law  from  handfuls  of  Europeans. 

Henry  IV.  had  formed  the  celestial  project  of  en- 
gaging all  Europe  to  live  in  peace ;  but  his  project 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  support  itself: 
war  must  have  fallen  upon  Europe  from  the  other 
quarters  of  the  World.     Our  particulat  destinies  arc 
connected  with  those  of  mankind.    This  is  an  ho- 
mage which  the  Christian  Religion  justly  chal- 
lenges, and  which  it  alone  merits.     Nature  says  to 
youy  love  thyself  alone ;  domestic  education  says, 
love  your  family ;  the  national,  love  your  country ; 
but  Religion  says,   Love  all  Mankind  without  ex* 
ception.    She  is  better  acquainted  with  our  inte-  • 
rests  than  our  natural  instinct  is,  or  our  parentage 
or  o^r  politics.    Human  societies  are  not  detached 
from  each  other  like  those  of  animals.    The  bees 
of  France  are  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  hives  in  America.     But  the  tears 
of  Ma|ikind|  shed  in  the  New  World,  cause  streams 
of  blood  to  flow  in  the  ancient  Continent?  and  the 
war-hoop  of  a  savage  on  the  bank  of  a  lake  has  of* 
tener  than  once  re-echoed  through  Europe,  and  dis« 
lurbed  the  repose  of  her  Potentates.    The  Religion 
which  condemns  love  of  ourselves,  and  which  en- 
joins the  love  of  Mankind,  is  not  self-contradictory 
aa  certain  sophists  have  alleged ;  she  exacts  the  sa« 
crifice  of  our  passions  only  to  direct  them  toward 
the  general  felicity ;  and  by  inculcating  upon  us 
the  obligation  of  loving  all  men,  she  furnishes  us 
with  the  only  real  means  of  loving  ourselves. 

I  could  wish  therefore  that  our  political  relations 
with  all  the  Nations  ofthe  World,  might  be   di- 
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Tected  toward  a  gracious  reception  of  thrir  subjects 
in  the  Capital  of  the  kingdom.  Were  we  to  expend 
only  a  part  of  what  we  Uy  but  On  foreign  commu- 
nications^  we  should  be  no  great  losers.  The  Na- 
t^ionsof  Asia  send  no  Consuls  nor  Ministets^  nor  Am-  * 
1>assadors,  out  of  the  Country,  unless  in  very  ex- 
traordinary cases :  and  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth 
seek  to  them.  It  is  not  by  sending  Ambassadors 
in  great  state,  and  at  a  vast  expence,  to  neighbour- 
ing Nations,  that  we  conciliate  or  secure  their 
friendship.  In  many  cases  our  ostentatious  magnifi- 
cence becomes  a  secret  source  of  hatred  and  jea- 
lousy among  their  grandees.  The  point  is  to  give 
a  kind  reception  to  their  subjects  properly  so  called, 
the  weak^  the  persecuted,  the  miserable.  Our 
french  refugees  were  the  men  yrho  conveyed  part 
of  our  skill,,  and  of  our  power,  to  Prussia,  and  to 
Hollaud.  How  many  unseen  relations  of  commerce^ 
and  of  national  benevolence,  have  been  formed  up- 
on the  foundation  of  such  graciousness  of  recep- 
tion !  An  honest  German  who  retires  into  Austria, 
after  having  made  a  little  fortune  in  France,  is  the 
means  of  sending  to  us  a  hundred  of  his  compatri- 
ots, and  disposes  the  whole  canton  in  which  he 
settles  to  wish  us  well.  By  bonds  like  these  nati- 
onal friendships  are  contracted,  much  better  than 
by  diplomatic  treaties ;  for  the  opinion  of  a  Nation 
always  determines  that  of  the  Prince. 

After  having  rendered  the  city  of  men  wonder- 
fully happy,  I  would  direct  my  attention  to  the 
embellishment  and  commodiousness  of  the  city  of 
stones.  I  would  rear  in  it  a  multitude  of  useful 
monuments ;  I  would  extend  along  the  houses,  ar- 
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cades  a$  in  Tuiip,  an<]  a  Fai3ed  pavement  as  in 
Loodoa,  for  the  accommodation  of  foot-pas^engcra ; 
in  the  streets  where  it  was  practicable,  trees  and  ca- 
rafe as  in  Holland,  for  the  facility  of  carriage ;  in 
thQ  sttburbsi  caravanseries  as  in  the  cities  of  the 
East,  for  the  entertainment,  at  a  moderate  expence, 
of  travellers  from  foreign  lattds ;  toward  the  centre 
of  the  city,  markets'of  vast  extent,  and  surrounded 
vith  houses  six  or  seven  stories  high,  for  the  re- 
ception of  tlie  poorer  sort,  who  will  soon  be  ajL  n 
loss  for  a  place  where  to  lay  their  head.  I  would 
introduce  a  great  deal  of  variety  into  their  plans 
tnd  decorations.  In  the  circular  surrounding  space 
I  would  dispose  temples,  haUs  of  justice,  public 
£Mintains ;  the  principal  streets  should  terminate  in 
diem.  These  markets,  shaded  with  trees,  and  di- 
vided into  great  compajtiments,  should  display  in 
the  most  beautiful  order  all  the  gifts  of  Flar^  of 
Ceres^  and  of  Pomena.  I  would  erect  in  the  centre 
the  statue  of  a  good  king ;  for  it  is  impp^ible  to 
place  it  in  a  situation  more  honourable  to  his 
xnemory,  than  in  tjie  midst  of  the  abundw^oe  eu- 
joyed  by  his  subjects, 

I  know  of  no  one  thing  which  conveys  to  mew 
idea  more  precise  of  the  police  of  a  city,  and  of  the. 
^city  of  its  inhabitauts,  than  the  sight  of  itsi 
markets.  At  Petersburg  every  market  is  parcelled 
out  into  sub-divisions  destined  to  the  sale  of  a  sin* 
gle  species  of  merchandise.  This  arcangement 
pleases  at  first  glance,  butsopn  fatigues  th^  eye  by 
its  uniformity.  Peter  the  firs^  was  (otA  of  regular 
forms,  because  they  are  favourable  to  despotism.  For 
my  own  part,  {  should  like  to  see  the  most  perfect 
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hariiloiiy  prevailing  among  our  mercfaaAts,  and  the 
most  complete  contrasts  among  their  \msts.  By  re* 
moving  the  rivaltties  which  arise  out  of  commerce 
in  the  same  sort  of  goods^  those  jealousies  whick 
are  productive  of  so  many  quarrels  would  be  pic« 
vented.  It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  beliokl 
AbuEndance  there  pouring  out  the  treasure  of  all  her 
horns  pell-mell ;  pheasants,  frcsh^cod^  heath-cocks^ 
turbots,  pot-herbs,  piles  of  oysters,  oranges,  vild^ 
ducks,  flowers,  and  so  on.  Permission  should  be 
granted  to  expose  to  sale  there  every  specite  >df 
goods  whatever;  and  this  privilege  doone T^oitkl 
be  sufficient  to  destroy  varkms  species  of  monopoly. 
I  would  erect  in  the  city  but  few  temples ;  tiieM 
few  however  shoaldbe  august,  immensci  with  gal* 
leries  on  the  outside  and  within,  and  capable  of  con^ 
taining  on  festival  days  the  third  part  of  the  popu« 
]ation  of  Paris.  The  more  that  temples  are  midti- 
plied  in  a  State,  the  more  is  Religion  enabled. 
This  has  the  i^peamnce  of  a  parodox ;  but  lo<^  at 
Greece  and  Italy  covered  with  church-towers,  while 
Constantinople  is  crowed  with  Greek  and  Italian 
renegadoes.  Independently  of  the  political,  and 
even  religious  causes  which  produce  those  aatioiuit 
ikpmvations,  there  is  one  which  is  frmnded  in  Na- 
ture, the  effects  of  which  we  have  already  recognis- 
ed  in  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  thi^ 
Hiat  affection  diminishes  in  proportion  as  it  is  diw 
vided  among  a  variety  of  objects.  The  Jews,  so 
astonishiogly  attached  to  their  religion,  ha^  ^ttt 
(me  single  temple,  therecoltectionof  which  excites 
their  regret  to  this  day. 

R  3  r^  would 
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I  would  have  amphitheatres  constructed  at  Parir 
like  those  at  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  assembling 
the  People  and.  of  treating  them  from  time  to  time 
with  days  of  festivity.  Wh^  a  superb  site  for  such 
an  edifice  is  presented  in  the  rising  ground  at  the 
^trance  into  the  Elysium  Fields!  How  easy  would 
it  have  been  to  hollow  it  down  tx>  the  level  of  the 
phun  in  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  disposed  into  as^ 
cendiQg  rows  of  seats  covered  with  green  turf  simp- 
ly, having  its  ridge  crowned  \vilh  great  trees,  ex- 
alted on  an  elevation  of  more  than  fourscore  feet : 
What  a  magnificent  spectacle  would  it  have  been 
to  behold  an  immense  people  ranged  round  and 
round,  like  one  great  family,  eating,  drinking,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  contemplation  of  their  own  feli- 
city ! 

All  these  edifices  should  be  constructed  of  stone ; 
not,  in  petty*layers,  according  to  our  mode  of  build- 
jng,  b|it  in  huge  blocks  such  as  the  Ancients  em- 
ployed/ and  as  becomes  a  city  that  is  toiast  for  even 

The 

*  And  sudi  as  Savages  employ.    TVaveUen  are  astonished  when  thej 
surrey  in  Pern  the  moauments  of  the  ancient  Incas,  formed  of  vast  inre^ 
giilar  stones  perfectly  fitted  to  each  other.    Their  construction  presenta 
fU  firstsight  two  gn^X  di^i^nlties :  How  poa)d  ^  Indians  h^Ye  traniportr 
ed  those  huge  Biasses  of  stone;  and  horw  did  they  contrive  to  adapt  them 
so  exactly  to  eadi  other,  notwithstanding  their  irregularity?  Our  men  of 
acioDce  have  first  supposed  a  machinery  proper  for  the  tranqKntation  of 
them;  as  if  |here  could  be  ai^iq^d^i^  more  ppw^fql  than  the  an^^fm 
whole  people  exerting  themselves  in  concert.    The|  n^t  ^U  as,  (hat  the 
Indians  gave  them  those  irregular  forms  by  dint  of  labour  and  industry. 
tThis  is  a  downright  jnsult  to  the  common  sense  of  Mankind.    Was  it  not 
much  easier  tocu^tl)^  into  a  regular  th^n  intpan  irreguhir  shape?  Imjr- 
self  was  embarrassed  in  attempting  a  solution  of  this  problem.  At  length 
having  read  in  the  Memoirs  of  Don  V^o^  and  likewise  io  yoine  other 
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The  streets  and  the  public  squares  should  be. 
planted  with  great  trees  of  various  sorta.  Trees 
are  the  real  monuments  of  Nations^  Time^ 
which  speedily  impairs  the  Works  of  Mau^ 
only  increases  the  beauty  of  those  of  Nature^ 
It  is  to  the  trees  that  our  favourite  walk  the 
Boulevards  is  indejbted  for  its  principal  charm. 
They  delight  the  eye  by  their  verdure;  thejr 
elevate  the  soul  to  Heaven  by  the  loftiness 
of  their  stems;  they  communicate  respect  to 
the  mpnuments  which  they  shade  by  the  ma-^ 
Jbsty  of  their  forms.  They  contribute^  more 
than  we  are  aware  of,  to  rivet  our  attachment 
to  the  places  which  we  have  inhabited.  Our 
memory  fixes  on  them  as  on  points  of  union 
which  have  secret  harmonies  with  the  soul  of 
Man.  They  possess  a  commanding  influence  over, 
the  events  of  our  life,  like  those  which  rise  by  tlie 

ftrmfellerSy  that  there  m^e  found  in  many  placet  of  Peru  beds  of  stOM 
along  the  sarfaoe  of  the  groond,  separated  by  deftt  and  crevices,  I  pM> 
sently  comprehended  the  address  of  the  ancient  PemvknSr,  All  tb^ 
had  to  do  was  to  remove,  piece  and  piece,  those  horizontal  lajers  of  tl|a 
qiiarriesy  and  to  place  them  in  a  perpendicular  directioui  by  moving  tha 
detadied  pieces  close  to  each  other.  *Thas  tbey  had  a  wall  ready  made 
whidi  cost  them  nothing  in  the  hewing.  The  natural  genius  b  poseessed 
of  resources  exceedingly  simple,  but  far  superior  to  those  of  our  arts. 
For  example,  the  Savages  of  Canada  had  no  cooking  pots  of  metal  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans.  Tbey  had  however  fomid  means  to  sop- 
ply  this  want  by  liollowing  the  trunk  of  a  tree  with  fire.  But  how  did 
they  contrive  to  set  it  a  boillngi  so  as  to  dress  a  whole  ox,  which  they  fre- 
quently did  ?  I  have  applied  to  more  than  one  pretendect  mi|n  of  genius 
for  a  solution  of  this  difficulty,  hot  to  no  purpose.  As  to  myself  I  was 
long  puzzled,  I  acknowledge,  iu  devising  a  method  by  which  walrr  n^gbt 
be  made  to  boil  in  kettles  made  of  wood,  which  wer§  frequently  lai]|e 
enough  to  contain  several  hundred  gallons.  Nothing  however  could 
be  easier  to  Savages;  they  heated  pebbles  and  Smts  till  they  were  red 
hot,  and  cast  them  into  the  water  in  the  pot  till  it  bmlfd.  CoosuU 
Chmnpiain.  '  .  Digitized  by  Googl^  ' 
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shbre  bf  tlte  Jtea,  and  Mrhich  frtequchtly  serreas  a 
diredUon  tcythe  pilot. 

I  hevep  see  the  litiden  tree    but  I  feel  myself 
tnmspoirted  lAto  Holland ;  nor  the  fir  without  re-> 
presenHng  to  my  imagination  the  forests  of  Russia. 
Ttees  frequently  attach  Us  to  Country  wHen  the 
other  ties  which  united  us  to  it  are  torn  asunder. 
i  have  known  more  than  one  exile,  who  in  bid-age 
was  brought  back  to  his  native  village,  by  the  re^ 
collection  of  the  elm  undet  the  shade  of  which 
he  had  danced  when  a  boy.     I  have  heard  more 
than  one  inhabitant  of  the  Isle  of  France  sighitf^ 
after  his  Countty  under  the  shade  of  the  banana, 
and  whd  said  to  me;   **I  should  be  perfectly  tran- 
**quil  whei^   I  4m   could   I  but    see    a  viole  • 
7he  ti^es  6f  okir  natal  'soil'  have  a  farther  and 
most  powerful  attraction,  when  they  are  blend- 
ed,   as  was  the  case  among  the  Ancients,  with 
some  religious  idea,  6t  with  the  recollection  of 
jftome  distinguished  persona^pe.      Whole  Nations 
iiave    attached   their  patriotism  to  this   object 
tTith    what    veneration    did    the    Greeks , con- 
tempi  ate  at  .Athens  the  olive  tree  whiph  Mi^ 
^nerva   liad   there  caused  to  spring  up,  and  on 
Mount  Olympus,    the  wild  olive,    with  which 
Hercuks  had  .  been  crowned !    Plutarch  relates^ 
tbat    when  at  Rome  the  fig-tree  under  iRrhich 
Romulus  and  Remus  had    been   suckled    by   a 
wolf,    discovered  signs    of   decay  from   a   lack 
6f  moistute,    the    first    person    who    perceived 
it    exclaimed,    Water!  water!  and    all  the  peo- 
ple in  consternation   flew  with  pots  and  paila 
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fill!  of  itrater  to  tefr^h  it.  For  my  part,  I  am 
persuaded  that  though  we  have  already  far  ddgette^ 
^ated  from  Nature,  we  could  not  without  emotioa 
behold  the  cherry-tree  of  the  forest,  iato  which  our 
good  King  Henry  IV.  clambered  up>  when  he  per^ 
ceived  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Maj/enne  filiug  oS^ 
to  the  bottom  of  tlie  adjoining  valley. 

A  city  were  it  built  completely  of  marble,  would 
have  to  me  a  meUncholy  appearance,  unless  I  saw 
in  it  trees  and  verdure  .**  on  the  other  hi^d  aJand'* 
Bcape,  were  it  Arcadia,  were  it  along  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus,  or  did  it  present  the  swelling  ridges  of 
l^ount  Lyceum,  would  appear  to  me  a  wilderness* 
if  I  did  not  see  in  it  at  least  one  little  cottage.  The 
works  of  Nature  and  thobe  of  Man  mutually  em^- 
bellish  each  other^     Tlie  spirit  of  selfishness  has 

«  Trees  arc  from  their  duration  the  real  monuments  of  Nations;  and 
they  are  farther  their  c&Tebdar,  from  the  different  seasons  at  which  they 
cend  forth  tbeir  leatoei,  their  flowers,  i^  their  fniits.  Savages  have  w> 
other,  and  our  own  peasantry  make  frequent  use  of  it.  I  met  one  day, 
Coward  the  end  of  Autumn,  a  country  girl  all  in  tears,  looking  ahout  for 
a  ban  ((kerchief  wliich  she  had  lost  upon  the  great  road:  ''Was  your 
•*  handkerchief  t^ry  f  fWty?»'  toid  t  to  her.  «  Sir/  replied  she, ''  h 
^  was  quite  new ;  I  bought  it  last  bean-time/'  It  has  long  been  my  opi- 
nion, that  if  our  historical  epochs,  so  loudly  trumpeted,  were  dated  bj 
those  of  Nature,  nothing  more  would  be  wanting  to  mark  thefr  injustice 
«ad  eipote  them  to  ridicule.  Were  we  to  read,  for  example,  in  our 
books  of  History,  that  a  Prince  lifid  caused  part  of  his  subjects  to  be  maa- 
saered,  \o  render  heaven  propitious  to  him,  precisely  at  the  season  when 
.  his  kingdom  was  clothed  with  the  plenty  of  harvest ;  or  were  we  to  read 
tlic  rebcions  Of  bldody  engagements,  and  of  the  bombardment  of  dtiesi 
dated  with  the  flowerin|s  of  the  violet,  the  first  cream-cheese  making,  tha 
shecp-^narkiug  season ;  would  any  other  contrast  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  perusal  of  such  histories  detestable  ?  On  the  other  hand,  such 
dates  conmiunicate  ibiraortal  graces  to  the  actions  of  good  Princes,  and 
^rttutd  coofottDd  the  blessings  which  they  bestowed,  with  those  of 
lleaven. 
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destroyed  among  us  a  taste  for  Nature.  Our  pea* 
santiy  see  no  beauty  in  bur  plains  but  there  where 
they  see  the  return  of  their  labour.  I  one  day 
met  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  de  laTrappe^ 
on  the  flinty  road  of  Notre  Dame  d'Apre,  a  coun* 
try  woman  walking  along  with  two  large  loaves 
of  bread  under  her  arm.  It  was  in  the  month  of 
May ;  and  the  weather  inexpressibly  fine.  *'  What 
a  charming  season  it  is !''  said  I  to  the  good  wo- 
man :  *^  How  beautiful  are  those  apple-trees  in 
^^  blossom  !  How  sweetly  these  nightingales  sing 
»*iuthewoodsr— "Ah  r  replied  she,  "  I  don't 
"  mind  nosegaysi  nor  these  little  squallers  I  It  ts 
*' bread  that  we  want"  Indigence  hardens  the 
heart  of  the  country  people^  and  shuts  their 
eyes.  But  the  good  folks  of  the  town  have  no 
greater  relish  for  nature,  because  the  love  of  gold 
regulates  all  their /other  appetites.  If  some  of 
them  $et  a  value  on  the  liberal  arts,  it  is 
not  because  those  arts  imitate  natural  objects; 
it  is  from  th&  price  to  which  the  hand  of 
great  masters  raises  their  productions.  That 
man  gives  a  thousand  crowns  for  a  picture  of  the 
country  painted  by  Lorrain^  who  would  not  take 
the  trouble  to  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  to 
look  at  the  real  landscape :  and  there  is  another 
who  ostentatiously  exhibits  the  bust  of  Socrates  in 
his  study,  who  would  not  receive  that  Philoso- 
pher into  hi^  house  were  he  in  life,  aiid  who 
perhaps  would  not  scruple  to  concur  in  adjudging 
him  to  death,  were  he  under  prosecution. 

The  taste  of  pur  Artists  has  been  corrupted  by 
that  of  our  tjfades-people.  As  they  know  that  it 
is  not  Nature  but  their  own  skill  which  is  prized 
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their  great  aim  is  to  display  themselves.    Hence 
it  is  that  they  introduce  a  profusion  of  rich  acces- 
sories into  most  of  our  monuments,  while  they 
frequently  omit  altogether  the  principal  ohjecL 
They  produce,   for    instance,    as  an   embellish- 
inent  for  gardens,  vases   of  marble,  into  which 
it  is  impossible  to  put  any  vegetable ;    for  apart* 
jnents,  urns  and  pitchers  into  which  you  cannot 
pour  any  species  of  fluid ;   for  our  cities,  cola* 
nades  without  palaces,   gates  in  places  where  are 
no  walls,   public  squares  fenced  with  barriersi  to 
prevent  the  people  from  assembling  in  them^    Jt 
is  they  tell  us  that  the  grass  may  be  permitted 
to  shoot     A'f^n^  project  truly!     One  of  the 
heaviest  curses  which  the  Ancients  pronounced 
against  thjB»r  epemips  was,  that  they  might  see 
the  gras^  grow  in  their  public  places.    If  they 
wish  to  see  vprdure  in  ours,  why  do  they  not 
plant    trees  in    them,    which    would  give  the 
people  at  once  shade  and   shelter?     There  arc 
some  who  introduce  into  the  trophies  which  of- 
pament  the  town  residences  of  our  grandees  bowi^ 
arrows,,  catapults  )  and  who  have  carried  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  thing  to  such  a  height  as  to  plant 
on  them  Roman  standards,  inscribed  with  these 
characters,  S.  P.  Q.  R.    Thi^  may  be  seen  in  the 
Palais  de  Bourbon.     Posterity  will  be  taught  to 
believe  that  the  Romans  were  in  the  eighteenth 
century  masters  ofourcountry.^nd  in  whatestiraa-* 
tion  do  we  n)ean,  vain  as  we  are,  t|iat  our  memory 
i&hould  be  held  by  them,  if  our  monuments,  our  me- 
fdals,  our  trophies,  our  dramas,  our  inscriptions,  coi|- 
finually  hold  out  to  them  strangers  and^ntiquity. 
'*  '     ^  "  '  '    '""'      ""The 
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The  Greeks  and  Romans  weit  much  more 
consistent.  Never  did  they  dream  of  cOnstnicN 
ing  useless  monuments.  Their  beautiful  vases  of 
alabaster  and  calcedony  were  employed  in  festi** 
rals,  for  holding  wine  or  perfumes ;  their  pe- 
tistyles  always  announced  a  palace;  thear  public 
pkces  were  destined  only  to  the  purpose  of  as- 
isembling^  the  people.  There'  they  reared  the 
statues  of  their  great  men,  without  enclosinj^ 
them  with  rails  of  iron,  in  order  that  their  images 
smight  still  be  within  reach  of  the  miserable,  and 
be  o|>en  to  their  invocation  afler  death,  as  they 
themselves  had  been  while  they  were  alive.  J«- 
^enal  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Bronze  at  Rome,  the 
liands  of  which  had  been  worn  away  by  the  kisses 
of  the  people.  What  glory  to  the  memory  of  the 
^person  whom  it  represented !  Did  it  still  exist, 
that  mutilation  would  repder  it  more  precious 
than  the  Venus  icMedicis^  with  its  fine  proportions. 

Our  populace  we  are  told  is  destitute  of 
patriotism.  I  can  easily  believe  it,  for  every 
thing  is  done  that  can  be  done  to  destroy 
this  principle  in  them.  For  example,  on  the  pe- 
diment of  the  beautiful  church  which  we  are 
building  in  honour  of  Saint  Genevieoe,  but  which 
is  too  small,  as  all  our  modem  monuments  are^ 
an  adoration  of  the  cross  is  represented.  You  see 
indeed  the  Patroness  of  Paris  in  bas-reliefs  under 
the  peristyle,  in  the  midst  of  Cardinals  ;  but  wouIdL 
it  not  have  been  more  in  character  to  exhibit  to  the 
People  their  humble  Patroness  in  her  habit  of  shep* 
herdess,  in  a  little  jacket  and  cornet,  with  her  scrip, 
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bier  crMk>  her  dog,  her  sheep,  her  moulds  for  mak* 
ing  cheese,  and  ail  the  peculiarities  of  her  ag^  and 
of  her  condition,  on  the  pediment  of  the  church, 
dedicated  to  her  memory  ?  To  these  might  have 
been  added  a  view  of  Pa^s,  such  as  it  was  in  her 
time.  lYom  the  whole  would  have  resulted  con* 
trasts  and  objects  of  comparison  of  the  most  agree" 
abte  kind.  Thepeople  at  sight  of  this  rural  scenery 
would  have  called  to  memory  the  days  of  old. 
Tliey  would  have  conceived  esteem  for  the  obscure 
virtues  which  are  necessary  to  their  happiness,  and 
VQuld  have  been  stimulated  tQ  tread  in  the  roMgh 
paths  of  glory  which  their  lowly  patroness  trod 
before  them,  whom  it  is  now  impossibly  for  tbeai 
to  distinguish  in  her  Grecian  robesi,  and  s^rro^^d- 
ed  by  Prelates. 

'  Our  Artists  in  some  cases  deviate  ^  completely 
firom  the  principal  object,  that  they  leave  H  out  alto- 
gether. There  was  exhibited  some  yei^rs  ago,  in  one 
of  the  workshops  of  the  Louvre,  a  monument  in 
honour  of  the  Dauphin  and  Dauphjneis^  designed 
for  the  cathedral  of  the  city  of  Sens.  Every  body 
flocked  to  see  it,  and  came  away  in  raptpres  pf  a^- 
miiation,  I  went  with  the  rest;  and  the  first  thing 
I  looked  fov  was  the  resemblance  of  the  Dauphin 
and  Dauphiness,  to  whose  memory  tbe  monument 
had  been  ere^eted  There  was  no  such  thing  there, 
liot  even  in  medallions.  You  saw  Titne  with  his 
scythe,  Hymm  with  urns,,  and  all  the  thread- hare 
idea*  of  iJlegory,  which  frequently  is  by  tbe  way 
llie  geuiua  of  those  who  have  none*  In  order  to 
complete  the  elucidation  of  the  subjeict,  there  was 
on  the  pannels  of  a  species  of  altar;  placed  in'tbe 
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midst  of  this  group  of  symbolical  figures,  Umghl^ 
scriptions  in  Latin,  dbundantly  foreign  to  the  me* 
moiy  of  the  great  Princewho  was  the  object  of  them* 
There,  said  I  to  myself,  there  is  a  fine  national  mo- 
nument !    Latin  inscriptions  for  French  readers^ 
and  pagan  symbols  for  a  cathedral!  Had  the  Artist, 
whose  chisel  I  in  other  respects  admired,  meant  to 
display  his  own  talents,  he  ought  to  have  recom-* 
mended  to  his  successor,  to  leave  imperfect  a  toiaH 
part  of  the  base  of  that  monument,  which  death 
prevented  himself  from  finishing,  and  to  engrave 
these  words  upon  it :   Coustou  fnorkns  fackbatJ^ 
This  consonance  of  fortune  would  ha^e  united 
him  to  the  royal  monument,  and  would  have  given 
a  deep  impression  to  the  reflections  on  the  vanity  of 
human  things,  which  the  sight  of  a  tomb  inspires. 
Very  fewArtists  catch  the  moral  object ;  they  aim 
only  at  the  picturesque.  ^'Oh,  what  a  fine  subject 
••  for  a  BetisariuaV*  exclaim  they,  when  the  conver- 
sation happens  to  turn  on  oneof  our  great  men  re- 
duced to  distress.    Nevertheless,  the  liberal  arts 
are  destined  only  to  revive  the  ^lemoryof  Virtue 
and  not  Virtue  to  give  employment  to  the  fine 
Arts.     I  acknowledge  that  the  celebrity  which 
they  produce  is  a  powerful  incentive  to  prompt 
men  to  great  actions,  though  after  all  it  is  not  the 
true<me;  but  tiiongh  it  may  not  inspire  the  senti- 
ment, it  sometimes  produces  the  acts.  Now-a*days 
we  ^o  much  farther.     It  is  no  longer  the  glory  of 
virtue  which  associations  and  individuals  endeavour 
to  merit;    it  is  the  honour  of  distributing  it  to 
others  at  which  they  aim.    Heaven  knows  the 
strange  confusion  which  resulti^  from  this?  Womca 
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of   very  suaj^icious  virtue,    arid    kept-mistresses 
establish  Rose-feasts:   they  dispense  premitims  oa 
virginity !  Opera-girls  crown  our  victorious  Gene- 
ral! The  Mareschal  de  Saxe,  our  Historians  tell  us, 
was  croxi^ned  with  laurels  on  the  national  theatre: 
as  if  the  nation  had  consisted  of  players,  and  as  if 
its  Senate  were  a  theatre !  For  my  own  part  I  look 
on   Virtite  as  so  respectable,  that  nothing  more 
would  be  wanting,  but  a  single  subject  in  which  it 
was  eminently  conspicuous,  to  overwhelm  with  ri- 
dicule those  who  dared  to  dispense  such  vain  and 
contemptible  honours.     What  stage  dancing  girl, 
for  example,   durst  have  had  the  impudence  to 
crown  the  august  forehead  of  Turenne  or  that  of 
Fcfielon! 

The  French  Academy  would  be  much  more  suc- 
cessful, if  it  aimed  at  fixing,   by  the  charms  of 
eloquence,  the  attiention  of  the  Nation  on  our 
great  men :  did  it  attempt  less,  in  the  eulogiums 
which  it  pronounces  to  panegyrize  the  dead,  than 
to  satyrize  the  living.     Besides,  posterity  will  rely 
as  little  on  the  language  of  praise  as  on  that  of  cen- 
sure.    For,  first,  the  term  eulogium  is  suspected 
of  flattery ;  atid  farther,  this  species  of  eloquence, 
characterizes   nothing.     In  order  to  paint  virtue, 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  forward  defects  and  vices, 
that  conflict  and  triumph  may  be  rendered  conspi- 
cuous.   The  style  employed  in  it  is  full  of  pomp 
and  luxuriance.    Itis  crowded  with  reflections  and 
paintings,  foreign  very  frequently  to  the  principal 
object    It  resembles  a  Spanish  horsey  it  princes 
about  wonderfully,  but  never  gets  fbrward.     This 
kind  of  eloquence,   vague  and  indecisive  as  it  is> 
iuits  no  one  great  man  in  particular,  because  it 

may 
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may  be  applied  in  general  to  bM  thone  who  have 
run  the  same  career.  If  you  only  change  a  feyr 
proper  names  in  the  eulogium  of  a  Generali  you 
may  comprehend  in  it  all  Generals  past  and  fiiturau 
Besides  its  bombast  tone  is  so  little  adapted  lo  the 
simple  language  of  truth  and  virtue,  that  when  a 
Writer  means  to  introduce  characteristical  traits  oF 
his  hero,  that  we  may  know  at  least,  of  whom  he 
is  speaking,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  throwing 
them  into  notes,  for  fear  of  deranging  his  acade- 
mical order. 

Assuredly  had  Plutarch  written  the  eulogium 
only  of  illustrious  men«  he  would  haVe  had  as  few 
ireaders  at  this  day  as  the  Panegyric  of  Trqjan  has, 
which  cost  the  younger  Pliny  so  many  years  la- 
bour. You  will  never  find  an  academical  eulogium 
in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  common  People.    You 
might  see  them  perhaps  turning  those  of  Fmtcnelh^ 
and  a  few  others,  if  the  persons  celebrated  in  thei|i 
2iad  paid  attention  to  the  people  while  they  livc4« 
But  the  Natiott  takes  pleasure  in  reading  History. 
As  I  was  walking  some  time  ago  toward  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Military  SchocJ,  I  perceived  at  some  dis- 
tance, near  a  sand-pit,  a  thiek  column  of  smoke.    I 
bent  my  course  that  way  to  see  what  produced  it.    I 
found  in  a  very  solitary  place,  a  good  deal  resembling 
that  wUch  Sbekeipe^r  makes  the  scene  where  the 
three  witches  appear  to  Maebtthy  a  poor  and  aged 
woman  sitting  upon  a  stone.  She  was  deeply  engag* 
ed  in  reading  in  an  old  book,  close  by  a  great  pile 
of  herbage  which  rfie  had  set  on  fire.  I  first  asked 
her  for  what  purpose  she  was  burning  those  herbs? 
Shereplied  that  it  was  far  the  sake  of  the  ashes,  which 
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ftbegaiheted  up  and  sold  to  the  laundresses;  that  for 
thiB  etid  she  bought  of  the  gardeners  the  refusfe 
plants  of  their  grounds,  and  was  waiting  till  they 
were  entirely  consumed  that  she  might  ceirry  off  the 
aaheSj  because  they  were  liable  to  be  stolen  in  her 
absence.^    After  hating  thus  sWisfied  my  curiosity^ 
rihe  returned  to  her  book,  and  read  on  with  deep 
attention.    Eagerly  desirous  to  know  what  book  it 
was  with  which  she  filled  up  her  hours  of  langu(»v 
I  took  the  liberty  to  ask  the  title  of  it.  "  It  is  the 
life  »f  M.  dt  TUrennk,''  she  replied.      "  Well,  what 
"  do  you  think  of  him  r  said  I.      «  Ah  r  replied 
she  with  emotion,  ^^  he  was  a  brave  man,  who  suf« 
^^  fered  mubh  uneasinebs  from  a  Minister  of  Stat^ 
<'  white  he  was  alive  T  I  withdrew,  filled  with  in^- 
creased  veneration  for  the  memory  of  M.  ie  ta^ 
renne,  who  served  to  coAsole  a  poor  did  woman  ia 
distress.    It  is  thus  that  the  virtues  of  the  lower 
classes  of  society  support  themselves  on  those  ol 
great  men,  as  the  feeble  plants,  which  to  escape  being 
trampled  under  fool:  cling  to  the  trunk  of  the  oak^ 

OP  NOBILITt. 

The  ancient  Nations  of  Europe  imagined  that  the 
most  powerful  stimulus  to  the  practice  of  virtus  was 
to  ennoble  the  descendants  of  their  virtuous  citi* 
zens.  They  involved  themselves  by  this  in  very  great 
inconveniences.    For  in  rendering  nobility  heredi- 
tary, they  precluded  to  the  rest  of  the  citizens  the 
paths  which  lead  to  distinction.    As  it  is  the  per- 
petual, exclusive  possession  of  a  certain  number  of 
families,  it  ceases  to  be  a  national  recompense 
Vol.  III.  S  otherwiif 
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otherwise  a  whole  Nation  would  consist  of  Nobles  tft 
length ;  which  would  produce  a  lethargy  fatal  to 
arts  and  handicrafts ;  and  this  is  actually  the  case  i% 
Spain,  and  in  part  of  Italy. 

Many  oth^r  mischiefs  necessarily  result  from  he- 
reditary noblesse,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  for- 
mation, in  a  State,  of  two  several  Nations  which 
come  at  last  to  have  nothing  in  common  between 
(hem ;  patriotism  is  annihilated,  and  both  the  one 
and  the  other  hastens  to  a  state  of  subjection.  Such 
has  been,  within  our  recollection,  the  fete  of  Hun- 
gary, of  Bohemia,  of  Poland,  and  even  part  of  the 
provinces  of  our  own  kingdom,  such  as  Britanny, 
where  a  nobility  iflsufFerably  lofty,  and  multiplied 
i   beyond  all  bounds,  formed  a  class  absolutely  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  citizens.  It  is  well  worthy 
of  being  remarked,  that  these  countries,  though  re- 
publican, though  so  powerful,  in  the  opinion  of  our 
political  WritferS,  from  the  freedom  of  their  consti- 
tution, have  been  very  easily  subjected  by  despotic 
Princes,  who  were  the  masters  they  tell  us  of  slaves 
only.  The  reason  is,  that  the  People  in  every  coun- 
try prefer  one  Sovereign  to  a  thousand  tyrants,  and 
that  their  fate  always  decides  the  fate  of  their  lordly 
oppressors.    Tlie  Romans  softened  the  unjust  and 
odious  distinctions  which  existed  between  Patri- 
cians and  Plebeians,  by  granting  to  these  last  privi* 
leges  and  employments  of  the  highest  respectability. 
Means  in  my  opinion  still  more  effectual  were 
employed  by  that  People  to  bring  the  two  classy  of 
citizens  to  a  state  of  closer  approximation ;  parti- 
cularly the  practice  of  adoptibn.  How  many  great 
m^ii^start&d  up  out  of  the  mass  of  the  People,  to 
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neritlbis  kind  of  recompense^  as  illustrious  asthpse^ 
which  Country  bestows,  and  still  more  addressed  to 
the  heart !  Thus  did  the  Catos  and  the  iScij^w  distin- 
guish themselves^  in  hope  of  being  ingrafted  into 
Patrician  families.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Plebeian 
jigrko!a  obtained  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  ^n* 
gusitis.  I  do  not  know^  but  perhaps  I  am  only  be* 
traying  my  own  ignorance,  that  adoption,  ever  was 
in  use  among  us,  unless  it  were  between  certain 
great  Lords,  who  from  the  failuft  of  heirs  of  blood 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose  of  their  vast  possesr 
sions  when  they  died.  I  consider  adoption  as  much 
preferable  to  nobility  conferred  by  the  State.  It 
might  be  the  means  of  reviving  illustrious  families^ 
the  descendants  of  which  are  now. languishing  in. 
the  most  abject  poverty.  It  would  endear  the  no* 
bility  to  the  People,  and  the  People  to  the  Nobility. 
It  would  be  proper  that  the  privilege  of  bestowing 
the  rights  of  adoption  thpuld  be  rendered  a  species 
of  recompense  to  the  Noblesse  themselves*  Thus, 
ibr  example,  a  poor  man  of  family,  who  had  distin* 
guished  himself,  might  be  empowered  to  adopt  one 
of  the  commonalty,  who  should  acquire  emiiience. 
A  Aian  of  birth  would  be  on  the  look-out  for  vir- 
tue among  the  People :  and  a  virtuous  man  of  the 
commonalty  would  go  in  quest  of  a  worthy  noble- 
man as  a  patron.  Such  political  bonds  of  union 
appear  to  me  mote  powerful,  and  more  honourable, 
than  mercenary  matrimonial  alliances,  which,  by 
uniting  two  individual  citizens  of  different  classes, 
frequently  alienate  their  families.  Nobility  thus 
Acquired  would  appear  to  me  far  preferable  to  that 

S  %  which  ^ 
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which  public  employments  cxmtsr ;  for  thes^  heiag 
entirely  the  purchase  of  so  much  money,  from  that 
very  circumstance  lose  their  respectability,  and  con* 
sequently  degrade  the  nobility  attached  to  th^n. 

Bat  taking  it  at  the  best,  one  disadvantage  must 
ever  adhere  t6  hereditary  nobility,  namely,  the  even- 
tual  excessive  multiplication  of  persons  <^  that  de-^ 
scription.  A  remedy  for  this  has  beeti  attempted 
among  us,  by  adjudging  nobility  to  various  profes^ 
sions,  such  as  maritime  commerce*  Fitst  of  all,  it 
may  be  -made  a  question.  Whether  the  spirit  of 
eommerce  can  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
honour  of  a  gentleman  ?  Besides,  What  commerce 
shall  he  carry  on  who  has  got  nothing !  Must  not 
a  premium  be  paid  to  the  merchant  for  admitting 
a  young  man  into  his  counting-house  to  leara  the 
first  principles  of  trade  }  And  where  should  so  many 
poor  men  of  noble  birth  find  the  means,  who  Imve 
not  wherewithal  to  clothe  their  children  ?  I  have 
seen  some  of  them,  in  Britanny,  the  descendants  of 
the  most  ancient  families  of  the  province,  so  it* 
duced  as  to  eun  a  livelihood  by  mowing  down  the 
hay  of  the  peasantry  for  so  much  a  day. 

Would  to  God  that  uil  conditions  were  nobilitated, 
the  profession  of  agriculture  in  particular !  for  it  is 
that,  above  all  others,  of  which  every  function  is  aili^ 
ed  to  virtue.  In  order  to  be  an  husbandman  th^re  is 
no  need  to  deceive,  to  flatter,  to  degrade  ome's^sd^ 
to  do  violence  to  another.  He  is  not  indebted  for  the 
profits  of  his  labour  to  the  vices  or  the  luxury  of  his 
Age,  but  to  the  bounty  of  Heaven.  He  adheves  to 
his  CouAtty,  atkait  by  the  little  comer  of  it  which 

he 
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lie  eahiratea.  If  tht  cooditioii  of  the  huibandmati 
vrere  ennobled,  a  multitude  of  benefits  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  kingdom  irould  rqsult  fronoi  iX» 
Kay^  it  would  be  su6Sbeient  tf  it  were  not  constdered 
as  ignoble.    But  heve  ia  a  rcMuice  which  the  Statp 
might  employ  for  the  relief  of  the  decayed  nobi^ 
lity.    Most  of  the  ancient  seignonei  are  purchased 
now-a^days  by  persons  who  posscas  no  other  merit 
but  that  of  having  money ;  so  that  the  honour  of 
those  illustrious  houses  have  fallen  to  the  iduulr  of 
men  wfao^  to  confess  the  truth,  are  hardly  worthy 
of  them.    The  king  ought  to  purchase  those  lord- 
ships as  often  as  they  come  to  market;    reserve  to 
himself  the  seignorial  rights,  with  part  of  the  laftds^ 
and  form  of  those  smdl  dcknains  civil  and  militaiy 
benefices,   to  be  bestowed  as  rewards  on  good 
officers,  useful  citizens,  and  ]iobIe  and  poor  finnilies^ 
mearly  as  the  Timaiiots  are  in  Turkey. 

OF^  AN  ELYSIVM. 

The  here ditary  transmission  of  Nobility  is  sul>- 
jeeted  to  a  farther  mconveniency ;  namely  tbifl^ 
Here  is  a  man,  who  sfts  out^with  the  virtues  of  a 
jyGsriW,  and  finishes  the  career,  loaded  with  all  his 
vices.  I  am  going  to  propose  a  iQode  of  dia- 
tinguishing  superior  worth  which  shall  not  be  liabip 
to  the  duger^  of  inheritance;,  and  of  humau  iit- 
CQil9bnicy  :  it  is  to  withhold  the  lewaids  of  viftw 
till  a^fer  death. 

Death  aiBxes  the  last  seaA  to  Iht  metnoity  of  Mm* 
It  IS  well  known  of  what  weight  the  deoitions 
w«n  which  the  Egyptiims  prcmouiioe^  upon  thtfir 
ctCiaenaafterlift  was  termmated^   Hicna  too  it  was 
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that  theRoihans  sometimes  exalted  theirs  to  the  tank 
of  demi*godSy  and  sometimes  Cbreur  them  into  the 
Tiber.     The  people  in  default  of  priests  and  ma- 
gistrates, still  exercises  among  us  a  part  of  tlm 
priesthood.     I  have  oftencr  than  once  stood  still  of 
-an  evening,  at  sight  of  a  magidificent  funeral  pro- 
xfission,  not  so  much  to  admire  the  pomp  of  it^  as 
io  listen  to  the  judgment  pronounced  by  the  po- 
pulace on  the  high  and  puissant  Prince  whose  ob- 
isequies  weite  celebrating.     I  have  frequently  heard 
the  question  asfced,  Was  he  a  good  master  ?    Was 
he  fond  of  his  wife  and  children  ?  Was  he  a  friend 
to  the  poor  ?    The  people  insist  particularly  on  this 
last  question;,  because   being  continually  influ- 
enced by  the  principal  call  of  Nature,  they  distin* 
guish  in  the  rich  hardly  any  other  virtue  than  be- 
neficence.    I  liave  often  heard  this  reply  given  : 
''  Oh !  he  never  did  good  to  any  one  c   he  was  an 
"unkind   relation,  and  a  harsh  master."    I  have 
heard  them  say,  it  the  intermeist  of  a  Farmer-Ge- 
neral who  left  behind  him  moire  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  livers,  (half  a  million  sterling)  :  "  He  drove 
^'away  the  feoiintry  .poor  from  the  gate  of  his 
*^ 'castle  with  fork  and  flail."    On  such  occasions, 
yon  hear  the  spiectators  fall  a  swearing  and  cursing 
the  memory  of  the  deceased.      Such  are  usually 
tlie  funeral  orations  of  the. rich,  in  the  mouth 
'<>f  the  populace.    There  is  little  doubt  that  their 
decisions  would  produce  consequences  of  a  certain 
jiindy  were  the  police  of  Paris  less  strict  than  it  is. 
Peath  alone  call  ensure  reputation,  and  nothing 
fihott  of  reli^^  can  consecrate  it.     Our  grandees 
ate  abundimtl^  avare  of  thb.    Hence  the  sumptu; 
♦  .■'■'■  *"  ^  ..     ■        ^'^'^'^^^'^        e^pusnes^ 
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cusness  of  their  inonutneiits.in  o\xt  churches.     It  -. 
IS  not  that  the  clergy  make  a  point  of  their  being 
interred  there,  as  many  imagine.  The  clergy  would 
equally  receive  their  perquisites  were  the  interment 
in  the  country :  they  would  tak^  care,  and  very 
justly,  to  be  well  paid  for  such  journeys ;  and  they ; 
would  be  relieved  from  breathing  ^l  the  yoax,: 
round  ia  their  stalls,  the  putrid  exhalations  of  rot- 
ting  carcases.      Tlie  principal  obstacle  to  this  ne^ . 
cessary  reform  in  our  police  proceeds  from  thf 
great  and  the  rich,  who,  seldom  disposed  to,  crowd ; 
the  church  in  their  life  time, .  are  eager  for  ad-^ 
mission  after  their  death,  that  the  people  may  ad-., 
mire  their  superb  mau^oiea,  and  their  virty^s  por*> 
trayed  in  brass  and  marble.     But  thjuiks  to  the  • 
allegorical  representations  of  our  Artists,  ajQd  to^ 
the  Latin  inscriptions  of  out  LU^etti^  the  peoplo; 
Know  nothing  about  the. matter;  and  the  p^ily  re*^ 
flection  which  they  make  at  sight  of  them>iS|  thatr 
all  this  must  have  cost  an  enormous  sum  of  money ;, 
and  that  such  a  vast  quantity  of  ooppef  might  be* 
converted  to  advantage  into  porridg^ots.  - 

Religion  alone  has.  the  power  pf  .consecrating^ 
in  a  manner  that  shall  last>  the  memory  of  Virtue,: 
The  King  of  Prussia,  ivtho.wa$.sQ  i^ell  acquainted 
with  the  great  moving  spring  of  politics,  did  not: 
overlook  this.  As  tlie  Pnotestant  Religion,  whicj^t^ 
is  the  general  professioa  x)f  his  kingdom,  ex^lufles- 
from  the  churches,  the  i\Dagj$4  .oftb/s  SaiQts,.hCi 
supplied,  their  plate  with:  the  p<>ft(ait9  of  the  most; 
difitin^nished  officers  who  had  fallenjn  his  ser\ice. 
The  first  time  I  looked  into  tiie  churches  at  Berr 
Hn.  I  ir^  not  a  little  astonished,  to  see  the  Malla^ 
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adamed  with  the  portraits  of  offioera  in  ihw  uqh 
form,  fieaeatb,  there  was  an  inscription  indicating 
their  names,  their  age,  the  place  of  their  b^rth,  and 
the  battle  in  which  they  \i^d  b^en  killed,  Thpie  is 
likewise  subjoined,  if  my  recollection  is  accurate, 
a  line  or  two  of  eulogium.  The  jnilitary  eothii- 
sitsm  kindled  by  this  sight  is  inconceivable. 

Among  us,  there  is  not  a  monkish  order  so  mean 
as  not  to  exhibit  m  their  cloisters,  and  in  t^ir 
churches,  the  pictures  of  their  gpeat  men,  be}K}Hd 
all  contradiction  more  respected,  and  better  knowni 
than  those  of  the  State.  These  subjects,  always 
accompanied  with  picturesque  and  iaiterf sting  cir* 
cmnstances,  are  the  most  powerful  means  which 
^hey  employ  for  attractiag^  novices.  The  Carthu^ 
fiians  already  perceive,  that  the  number  qf  tbeif 
Bovioes  is  diminished,  now  that  they  have  no  longer 
in  their  cloisters  the  melancholy  history  of  SL  Btut 
m  painted  in  a  style  so  masterly  by  Le  Sueur.  Ho^ 
one  ofdcF  of  oitiaens  prises  the  portraits  of  men 
wkQ  have  bee4  usefUl  only  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
Mankind  9  printsellers  alone  sometimes  display 
ihfi  intoges  of  them  filled  on  a  string,  and  illumi- 
nated with  blue  and  red.  Thither  the  People 
reso^tolook  ^r  them  among  those  of  players 
and  opera-girls. .  We  sha)l  9Pon  have,  it  is  said,  the 
exhibition  of  a  museum  at  the  Tuilleries;  but  that 
^yal  mtdnument  is  ponsecfated  rattier  to  talent^ 
thaii  ^  patriotism,  and  like  so  many  others  it  iieill 
^doubtedly  be  locked  up  from  the  People* 

first  qf  al),  I  would  have  it  made  a  rule  th^t  no 
pitisisn  wha^ver  should  be  interred  in  the  church- 
J^enoflm  relate^  that  C^rw^  the  spvereign  Lord  of 
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t))a  greatest  part  ef  Asia^  gave  orders  at  hU  deadi, 
^t  his  body  ahoulfi  he  buried  in  the  open  country^ 
under  the  tre^s,  to  the  end  that,  said  this  great 
Prince,  the  elements  of  it  might  be  q\)icfc1y  united 
to  those  qf  Nature,  and  contribute  a*  new  to  the 
jx>rmation  of  her  beautifnl  works.  This  sentiment 
lyas  worthy  of  the  sublime  soul  of  Cypfu.  But 
tcHsabs  in  every  country,  e^cially  the  tombs  of 
gicat  KiBgs^  are  the  most  endeared  of  all  monu« 
Hienta  to  the  Natipna.  The  savages  consider  thosf 
pf  th<nr  ancestors  as  tktes  to  the  jposse^ion  of  th« 
lands  which  they  inhabit.  ^^  This  country  is  ours»*^ 
£^y  they,  ^^  the  bones  of  our  fathers  are  here  laid 
*'  to  rest/*  When  they  are  forced  to  quit  it,  they 
dig  them  up  with  teara^  apd  carry  them  off  with 
every  token  frf  respect 

Thie  Turks  erf  ot  their  tomb$by  thesideof  thehigh« 
If  aya»  as  the  Romans  did.  The  Chinese  make  theirs 
(Enchanted  3pot&  They  place  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  cities^  i^  grottos  dug  out  of  the  side  of  hills; 
they  decorate  the  entrance  into  them  with  pieces  of 
furchiteoture^  and  plant  before  them,  and  all  around, 
groves  of  cypress,  and  of  firs,  intermingled  witii  trees 
ivhioh  bear  flowers  and  fruits.  These  spots  inspire 
a  profound  ^a|ul  a  delicious  melancholy ;  not  only 
from  th^  natural  effect  of  their  decoration,  but  from 
thf  moral  sentiment  excited  in  us  by  tombs,  whidi 
are,  aq  we  have  said  in  another  place,  mopumentt 
erected  on  the  confines  of  two  worlds. 

Our  great  onea  then  would  lose  nothing  of  tha 
l^pect  which  they  wish  to  attach  to  their  memory^ 
ivere  they  to  be  interred  iii  public  receptacles  of  the 
|3eadf  adjoining  to  the  Capital.  A  magnificent  se? 
pulohml  c^u^l  might  be  constructed  in  the  midstof 

the 
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tire  burying-ground,  devoted  solely  to  funeral  ob5e^ 
quies,  a  celebration  of  which  frequently  disturbs  the 
worship  of  God  in  piirish-churchcs.  Artists  might 
give  full  scope  to  their  imagination  in  the  deco* 
lation  of  such  a  mausoleum;  and  the  temple  of  hu- 
mility and  truth  would  no  longer  be  pro&ned  by 
ihe  vanity  and  falsehood  of  monumental  epitaphs- 
.  While  each  citizen  should  be  left  at  liberty  to  kxige 
himself  agreeably  to  his  own  fancy,  in  this  last  and 
iastlog  abode,  I  would  have  a  Jarge  space  sdected, 
ftot  £ir  from  Paris,  to  be  consecrated  by  every  so- 
lemnity: of  Religiouj  to  be  a  general  receptacle  of 
the  aehcfi  of  smh  as  may  have  deaerved  weU  of  their 
Coontry. 

.  The  services  which  may  be  rendered  ^o  our  coun-* 
try  are  infinite  in  number,  and  very  various  in  their 
Nature.  We  hardly  acknowledge  any  but  what  are 
of  one  and  the  same  kind,  derived  from  formidable 
ctttalities,  such  as  valour.  We  revere  that  only  which 
terrifies  us.  The  tokens  of  our  esteem  are  frequently 
testimonies  of  mir  weakness.  We  are  brought  up  to 
sense  of  fear  only,  and  not  of  gratitude.  There  is 
no  modem  nation  so  insignificant  as  not  to  have  it's 
Alexander  and  it's  Cesar  to  commemorate,  but  no  one 
it*&  Bgcchus  and  it's  Ceres.  1  he  Ancients,  as  valiant 
at  least  as  we  are,  thought  incomparably  better. 
Plutarch  observes  somewhere,  that  Ceres  and 
BacchuSj  who  were  mortals,  attained  the  supreme 
rank  of  Gods,  on  account  of  the  pure,  universal, » 
md  lasting  blessings  which  they  had  procured  for 
Mankind;  but  that  Hercules,  Theseus,  and 
other  Heroes,  were  raised  only  to  the  subordi* 
nate  rank  of  demi  gods,  because  the  services 
which  they  rendered  to  men  were  transient,  cir- 
^  (:umscribc4i 
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<!u inscribed,    and  contained  a  great  mixture  of 
evil. 

I  have  often  felt  astonishment  at  our  indifference 
about  the  memory  of  those  of  our  Ancestors  who 
introduced  useful  trees  into  the  country,  the  fruits 
and  shade  of  which  are  to  this  day  so  delicious. 
The  names  of  those  benefactors  are  most  of  them 
lentirely  unknown ;  their  benefits  are  however  per- 
petuated to  us  from  age  to  age.     The  Romans  did 
iiotactin  this  manner.     Pliny  tells   us,  with  n© 
«mall  degree  of  self-complacency,  that  of  the  eight 
species  of  cherry  known  at  Rome  in  his  time,  one 
was  called  the  Plinian,  after  the  name  of  one  of 
his  relations,  to  whom  Italy  was  indebted  for  at 
The  other  species  of  this  very  fruit  bore,  at  Rome^ 
the  names  of  the  most  illustrious  families,  being 
denominated,  the  Apronian,  the  Actian,  the  Cseci- 
Jian,  the  Julian.     He  informs  us  that  it  was  Lucut- 
ius  who,  after  the  defeat  of  Mithridates,  transplant- 
cd  from  the  Kingdom  of  Pontus  the  first  cheriy- 
trees  into  Italy,  from  whoice  they  were  propagated 
in  less  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  years^  all 
over  Europe,  England  not  excepted,  which  Was 
then  peopled  with  barbarians.    They  were  perhaps 
the  first  means  of  the  civilization  of  that  island^ 
for  the  first  laws  always  spring  up  out  of  Agricul- 
ture: and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  that  the  Greeks 
gave  to  Ceres  the  name  of.  Legislatrix- 

Plinj/y  in  another  place,  congratulates  Pmipey  and 
Vespasian  on  having  displayed  at  Rome  theebony^ 
tree,  and  that  of  the  bahn  of  Judea,  in  the  midst 
pf  th^jr  triumphal  processions,  as  if  they  had  thea 
^ump h^d  not  pnjy  oy? r  the  Nations,  J>ut  oyer  the 
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v^ry  Nature  of  their  countries.  Assuredly,  if  I  en- 
tertaiued  a  wish  to  have  my  name  perpetuated,  I 
would  muph  rather  have  it  affixed  to  a  fruit  fa 
]?*rapce  than  to  an  island  in  America.    The  people 
in  the  Ae^Qna  of  that  fruit  would  recal  my  raemoiy 
urith  tokens  of  respect   My  name,  preserved  in  the 
gaskets  of  th«  peasantry,  would  endure  longer  thaa 
if  it  wese  engraved  on  columns  of  marble.   I  know 
pf  no  monument  in  the  noble  family  of  Mantnuh  s 
rmci  more  durable,  and  more  endeared  to  the  Peo- 
ple, t\mt  the  cherry  which  bears  it's  name.    The 
Ck>od*Henry,   otheiwise  lapathumy    which  grows 
without  culture  in  the  midst  of  our  plains,  will 
<;Qnfer  a  more  lasting  duration  on  the  memoiy  of 
ffmry  W.  than  the  statue  of  bronxe  placed  on  the 
Poi^trNeuf,  though  protected  by  an  iron  rail  and 
a  guard  of  soldiers.    If  the  seeds  and  the  heifers 
which  l^uU  XV.  by  a  natural  movement  of  huma* 
Qlly,  smt  to  the  Island  of  Otaheit6,  should  happen 
to  multiply  there,  they  will  preserve  his  memory 
much  longer,  and  render  it  much  dearer  among 
1^  Nations  of  the  South  Sea,  than  the  pitiful  py- 
n«uds  of  bricks  whieh  the  fawning  Academicians 
artt«mpted  to  ?ear  in  honour  of  him  at  Quito,  and 
perh^^  thaa  the  statutes  erected  to  him  in  the 
iw^Tt  of  his  own  kingdom. 

The  benefit  of  a  useful  plant  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  important  services  whieh  a  citizea 
fan  render  to  his  Country.  Foreign  pkmts  unite  us 
to  the  Nations  from  whenoe  they  come;  they  <?<»• 
Tcy  to  us  a  portion  of  their  happiness,  and  of  their 
genial  Suns.  The  olivertree  represients  to  me  the 
happy  climate  of  Greece  a^ucb  better  than  tlie 
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book  of  Pausanias  ;  and  I  find  the  gifts  of  Mhterva 
more  powerfully  expressed  in  it  than  upon  medal^ 
Jions.  Under  a  great  chesnut  in  blossom  I  ied  my- 
self laid  to  rest  amidst  the  rich  utaibrage  of  America ; 
the  perfume  of  a  citron  transports  me  to  Arabia; 
and  I  am  an  inhabitant  of  voluptuous  Peru  when- 
ever I  inhale  the  emanations  of  the  heliotrope. 

I  would  begin  then  with  erecting  the  first  monti^ 
ments  of  the  public  gratitude  to  those  who  have 
introduced  among  us  the  useful  plants ;  for  this 
purpose  I  would  select  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  to  be  converted  into 
an  Elysium.  I  would  take  for  example  that  one 
which  is  below  the  majestic  bridge  of  Neuilly,  and 
which  in  a  few  years  more  will  actually  be  joined 
to  the  suburbs  of  Paris.  I  would  extend  my  field 
of  operation,  by  taking  in  that  branch  of  the  Seine 
which  is  not  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  navigation^ 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  adjbining  Continent. 
I  would  plant  this  extensive  district  with  the  trees« 
the  shrubbery,  and  the  herbage,  with  which  France 
has  been  enriched  for  several  ages  past.  There 
should  be  assembled  the  great  Indian-chesnut,  the 
tttKp  tree^  the  mulberry,  the  acacia  of  America  and 
of  Asia;  the  pines  of  Virginia  and  Siberia ;  the  bear's- 
ear  of  the  Alps ;  ^he  tulips  of  Calcedonia,  and  so 
en.  The  service-tree  of  Canada,  with  it's,  scarlet 
clusters,  should  have  a  place ;  the  magnolia grandi* 
,^braofAnlerica,  which  produces  the  largest  and 
aiost  odoriferous  of  flowers ;  the  evergreen  chuia  of 
Qiiiia,  which  puts  forth  no  apparent  flower,  should 
inteilace  their  bought  and  form  here  and  there  en** 
chanted  groves. 
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Under  their  slrade,  and  amidst  carpets  of  varie-' 
gated  verdure,  should  be  reared  the  monuments  oC 
those  who  transplanted  them  into  France,  We 
should  behold  around  the  magnificent  tomb  of 
Nicot^  Ambassador  from  France  to  tlie  Court  of 
Portugal,  which  is  at  present  in  the  church  of  St. 
Paul,  the  famous  tobacco  plant  spring  up,  called  at 
first  after  his  name  NicotiatHij  because  he  was  the 
man  who  first  diffused  the  knowledge  of  it  over 
Europe.  There  is  not  a  European  Prince  but  what 
owes  him  a  statue  for  that  service,  for  there  is  not  a 
vegetable  in  the  world  which  has  poured  such 
sums  in  their  treasuries,  and  so  many  agreeable  illu- 
sions into  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  The  nepen* 
thes  of  Honier  is  not  once  to  be  compared  to  it. 
There  might  be  engraved  on  a  tablet  of  marble  ad« 
joining  to  it,  the  name  of  the  Flemish  Auger  deBu^^ 
iej'Mm*,  Ambassador  from  Ferdinand  the  First  King 
of  the  Romans  to  the  Porte,  in  other  respects  so 
estimable  from  the  charms  of  his  epistolary  corres- 
pondence; and  this  small  monument  might  be  placed 
under  the  shade  of  the  lilach,  which  he  transported 
from  Constantinople,  ynd  of  which  he  made  a  pre- 
sent to  Europe*  in  1562.  The  lucern  of  Media 
should  there  surround  WMth  it*s  shoots  the  monu- 
ment dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  unknown 
husbandman,  who  first  sowed  it  on  our  flinty  hil- 
locks, and  who  presented  us  with  an  article  of  pas- 
ture,^  in  parched  situations,  which  renovates  itself 
at  least  four  times  a  year.  At  sight  of  the  solamnn 
of  America,  which  produces  at  it's  root  the  potatoc, 
the  poorer  part  of  the  community  would  bless  the 


*  See  Matthiola  on  Dioicoridet, 
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tkvaae  of  the  man  who  secured  to  them  a  species  of 
•aliment  which  h  not  liable,  like  corn,  to  suffer  by 
th6  inconstancy  of  the  elements,  and  thegramaries 
of  monopolizers.  There  too  should  be  displayed, 
not  without  a  lively  interest^,  the  urn  of  the  un- 
known traveller  who  adorned' to ^  endless  genera^ 
aions,  the  humble  window  of  his  obscure  habitatioti 
with  the  brilliant  colours  o^  Aurora f  by  transplant^ 
ing  thitl>er  the  nun  of  Peru.* 

On  advancing  into  this  delicious  spot,  we  should 
behold  under  domes  and  porticos  the  ashes  ami  the 
busts  of  those  who,  by  the  invention  of  useful  arts, 
have  taught  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  productions 
-of  Nature,  and  who  by  theix  genius  have  spared 
us    the  necessity  of  long   and   painful  labours. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  for  epitaphs.    Tlie 
figures  of  the.  implements  employed    in    weav- 
ing of  stockings;    of  those  used   in   twisting   of 
silk,  -and  in  the  constiucUon    of  the  windmill, 
^rouM  be  monumental  inscriptions  as  august,  and 
4ifi  expressive,  on  the  tombs  of  their  inventore,  as 
the  sphere  iiiscribed  in  the  cyliader  oa  that  of  ^r- 
qkimedes.    Tliere  miglit  one  day  be  traced  the  ae- 
rostatic globe,  on  the  tomb  of  Mongo^er ;  but 
it  would  be  proper  to  know  beforehand,  whether 
that  strange  machine  which  elevates  men  into  tlie 
air  by  means  of  fire  or  gas,  shall  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  mankind ;    for  the  name  of  the 

*  F«r  viyoirn  part,  I  wcmld  contemplate  the  monameot  of  that  rotm, 
nece  it  but  a  simple  tile^'with  more  respect  than  the  superb  tnausolea 
which  have  been  reared  in  many  places  of  Europe,  and  of  America,  in  ho- 
itour  of  the  inhuman  conqneron>  Of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Mtn^e  Historians 
tban  one  have  given  us  their  eulogium  :  but  divine  Providence  has  dou6' 
chem  justice.  They  all  died  a  violent  dcath^  and  mobt  of  them  by  the 
mu.#ofihr«ccuUoner.  owizedbyGpogle 
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inventor  of  gunpowder  btmselft  were  wi  capabte 
of  tracing  it;  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  re^ 
treats  of  the  benefactors  q£  Humanity^ 

On  approaching  toward  the  centre  df  this  £Ijr» 
ftium  we  should  meet  with  monuiAent^  still  more 
venerable,  of  those  who  by  their  virtue  have  trans*^ 
mitted  to  posterity  fruits  far  more  deliciotts  tham 
those  of  the  vegetables  of  Asia,  and  who  have 
called  into  exercise  the  most  sublime  of  all  talents. 
Itiere  should  be  placed  the  monuments  and  tho 
statues  of  the  generous  Duqueme^  who  himself  fit- 
ted out  a  squadron,  at  his  sole  expense,  in  the  de^* 
fence  of  his  Country  :  of  the  iage  CatiMt^  equally 
tranquil  in  the  sMuntains  of  Savoy,  and  in  the  hum** 
ble  retreat  of  St  Gratian ;  and  of  the  heroiit  Che^* 
valier  i^Asass^  sacrificing  himself  by  night  for  the 
preservation  of  the  French  army  in  the  woodft  of 
Klosterkam. 

There  should  be  the  illustrious  Writers,  who  ia« 
flamed  their  compatriots  with  the  ardor  of  perfiMia^ 
ing  great  actions.  There  we  should  see  Amy&t  lean- 
ing on  the  bust  of  Plutarch ;  and  Thou,  who  hast 
given  at  once  the  theory  and  the  example  of  virtue^ 
divine  Author  of  Tekmachus!  we  should  revere  thy 
ashes  and  thy  image,  in  an  image  of  those  elysiaft 
fields  which  thy  pencil  has  delineated  in  sttcb 
glowing  colours. 

I  would  likewise  give  a  place  to  the  m^mn 
mcnts  of  eminent  women,  for  virtue  knows 
no  distinction  of  sex.  There  should  be  reared 
the  statues  of  those  who  with  all  the  charms 
of  beauty  preferred  a  laborious  and  obscure 
life,     to    the  vain    delights     of     the     World; 
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of  inatrons  who  rp-established  order  in  a  deranged 
family,  who,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  a  hus-. 
band  frequently  chargeable  with  infidelity,  pre- 
served inviolate  the  conjugal  vow,  even  after 
death  had  cancelled  the  obligation,  and  devot- 
ed youth  to  the  education  of  the  dear  pledges 
of  an  union  now  no  more :  and  finally 
the  venerable  effigies  of  those  who  attained 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  distinction  by  the  very 
obscurity  of  their  virtues.  Thither  should  be 
transported  the  tomb  of  a  Lady  of  Lamoig- 
non,  from  the  poor  church  of  Saint  Giles 
where  it  remains  unnoticed  :  it's  affecting  epi- 
taph would  render  it  still  more  worthy  of  oc- 
cupying this  honourable  station  than  the  chisel  of 
Girardon,  whose  master- piece  it  is :  in  it  we 
read  that  a  design  had  been  entertained  to  bury 
her  body  in  another  place ;  but  the  poor  of  the 
parish,  to  whom  she  was  a  mother  all  her  life 
long,  carried  it  off  by  force,  and  deposited 
it  in  their  church:  they  themselves  would  un- 
doubtedly transport  the  remains  of  their  be- 
nefactress, and  resort  to  this  hallowed  spot  to 
display  them  to  the  public  veneration. 

Hie  manus  ob  Patriam  pugnando  vutnera  pass! ; 
Quique  Sacerdotes  casti,  dum  vita  manebat; 
Quique  pit  Vates,  et  Pfutbo  digna  locuti; 
'Inventas  aut  qui  yitaro  excoluere  per  artes : 
Quique  tui  memores  alios  fecere  mereado.* 

MvziD,  Book  W. 

*  Thus  imitated : 
If  ere  Patriot-bands  who  for  their  country  bled : 
Priests,  who  a  lift  of  purest  virtue  led  : 
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•»'ih  fighting  the  batttes  ttf  their  Cbhiilryj  Hiift 
**saciied  minidt^rt  of  rellgldft,  ^bse  8ft  fe»- 
"hibited  ubsallied  ^ytiHiy;  vehfetubte  bai-as, 
^  wild  Uttfertd  StiAinS  ntJt   ttiiWOltt^  *t  -^^Q»trfito 

itere  Imrcts  sublime,  traiigBt  vnth  etll^lh^  fii^, 
Wlkdte  Mtrenly  strains  otiit^ied  ApbiHn  ff^  t 
Dirinte  iDTenebrs  bf  Uie  useful  Aiis: 
All  diose  whose 'generous  and  expanshre  hearts. 
By  goodness  sought  to  purchase  honest  fame ; 
And  dying  left  heUM  k  deaUiles^  name. 

Had  St.  Pierre,  in  the  conrseof  his  travels,  come  over  to  this  Islnnj,  and 
visited  ^owe,  ^e  would  have  fo\ihd^  itlea  of  an  klyttum  witic^tetf, 
keid  upon  no  me«i  scal^,  by  Uie  f,ttaA  Lord  Cdftniky  who  his  lenderei 
every  8|x>t  of  thalteh^trial  Pahulise  sacred  to  the  memory  of  departed 
ezcf^lence.  What  would  have  given  our  Author  peculiar  saidsfactioay  ^ 
Parish  Church  stands  in  ihe  centre  of  the  Garden :  falintib  tfab  Peoplii 
ikvk  onres&aihtfd  adcess  to  it ;  th^  itionuihaitl  ar%  tof  tU  ttost  part  )iir 
iHolic^  widiottt  regud  to  the  dittinctbn  of  itok  and  fortune,  ezccpt^aa  al- 
lied to  virtue ;  and  the  best  inscriptions  are  in  plain  English,  and  hmabite 
prose.  In  abeautifutly  Solemn  valley,  watered  by  a  silent  i^r^i&i,  And  'iSiftc 
IMdfay^  bMof  di^t^onntiy^staiid^theTbtopleoftlibBkitsShWoi^^ 
Tfai  dc»ot«ldons  and  the  arrangements  ai%  simple;  only  that  there  is  « 
s^rthological  Mtrtury  peeping  over  in  the  centre,  to  contemplate  the 
immortal  shades  whom  he  Las  conducted  to  the  j^ysian  fields,  ilittre 
I  Marquis  of  BucklNC&Air,  the  tving-heeTed  Y?od,  with  hi^  cadtttieds 
and  Latin  motto,  should  no  longer  disfigure  the  uniformity  and  simplicity' 
of  that  enchantfngljte'ne )  inA  if  iCKaroVs  old  crazy  barge  too  were  souk 
to  the  bottom,  th^  |>Tace  and  idea  ^yoldbc  gi>eatly  improved. 

To  those  who  have  ifever  been  StStoTce,  it  fhay  not  be  unacceptable  to 
read  the  Names,  arid  the  chsir&cteristic  idscripdons  of  this  lovely  retreat, 
consecrated  to  FACflot  Worth,  SxMted  genius,  and  th^  lore  of  Uie 
Btimtti  fiaci. 

SIR  THOMAS  GRESHAM, 
Who,  by  the  honourable  profession  of  a  Merchant,  having  enridied  hjpi* 
self,  and  his  Country,  for  carrying  on  the  Commerce  p£  tlie  World^  built 
the  Royal  Exchange. 
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^  bimsHf;  attd  thoSe  who,  fey  the  inVehtion 
^  o^  usfeftil  itts,  CDntribtited  io  th*  tomfoit 
^  ttf  hamah  life;  all  thodfe,  iA  a  ^otd^  ^hd 
^  by  desfervihg  Well  of  Mankind  hamft  jjiih 
^*  fcha^fed  fo^  themselves  a  deathl6»  nime/^ 

Thfctfe 


lONATTUS  JOi^ES, 
Who,  to  adorn  his  Country,  introduced  and  rivallad  dit  Greek  «Dcl  IU< 
man  Ardutecturt. 

JOHN  lilLTbi^, 
Whose  sahlime  and  unboanded  genius  equalled  a  sut>ject  tlitt  ^fini^k 
him  heyond  the  limits  of  the  Worlds 

WlLItAM  SQAk£SP£AR, 
Whose  excellent  genius  opened  to  him  the  whdle  heart  oJT  Man,  all  xbi 
mines  of  fanqr,  all  the  stores  of  Nature,  and  gave  him  power^  beyomlall 
other  Writers,  to  move,  astonish,  amd  delight  Mftnkind. 

JOHN  LOCKE, 
Who,  best  of  all  Philosophers,  mderstood  the  powers  of  the  Human 
Ifuid,  the  nature,  end,  and  bounds  of  Civil  Government :  and,  with 
C(|uai  courage  and  sagacit j,  refuted  the  slavish  systems  of  usurped  autho« 
n^  over  the  ri^ts,  the  ooosciences,  or  the  season  of  Mankind* 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON, 
Whom  the  GOD  of  Kature  made  to  comprehend  his  Works;  and,  from 
rimple  principles,  to  discover  ^e  Laws  never  known  before,  and  to  ei« 
plain  the  appearances  never  understood,  of  this  stupendous  Universe. 

SIR  FRANCIS  BACON,  (lofti>  VsiiuLAM) 
Who,  by  Uie  strength  and  light  of  a  superior  genius,  rejecting  vamspecu* 
latioir,  and  fallacious  theory,  taught  to  pursue  truth,  and  improve  Philp* 
«yhy  by  the  certain  method  of  experiment. 

KING  ALf  RED, 
The  mildest  jostest^  most  beneficent  of  Kings;  who  drove  out  th« 
Danes,   secui^  the  Seas,    protected  Learning,  established   Juries, 
crushed  Corporation,  guarded  Liberty,  and  was  the  Founder  ot  the 
fa>g^sh  Comlitution.  u  ~ 
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There  I  would  have,  scattered  about,  mo- 
Buments  of  every  kind,  and  apportioned  to 
the  various  degrees  of  merit :  obelisks,  columns, 
pyramids,,  urns,  bas-reliefs,  medallions,  statues, 
tablets,  peristyles,  domes;  I  would  not  have 
them  crowded  together  as  in  a  repository,  but 
disposed  with  taste ;  neither  would  I  have  them 
all  of  white  marble,  as  if  they  came  out  of  the 


EDWARD,  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 
The  terror  of  Europe,  the  delight  of  England;  vtho  preserved  unaltered 
in  the  height  of  Gli>ry  and  Fortune,  his  natural  Gentleness  aud  Mo- 
desty.' 

^  QPEEN  ELIZABETH,  . 
Who  confounded  the  projects  and  destroyed  the  Power  that  threatened 
to  oppress  the  liberties  of  Europe;  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Ecclesiastical 
Tyranny;  restored  Religion  from  tlie  Corruptions  of  Popery ;  and  by  a 
wise,  a  moderate,  and  a  popular  Goveruineht,  gave  Wealth,  Security, 
and  respect  to  England. 

KING  WILLIAM  HL 
Who  by  his  Virtue  and  Constancy,  having  saved  his  country  from  a  fo- 
reign Master,  by  a  bold  and  generous  enterprizc,  preserved  the  Liberty 
and  Religion  of  Great  Britain. 

SIR  WALTER  RALEIGH, 
A  valiant  Soldier  and  an  able  Statesman ;  who  endeavouring  to  rouze  die 
spirit  of  his  Master,  for  the  honour  of  his  Country,  against  tlie  ambition 
of  Spain,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  influence  of  that  Court,  whose  arms  be 
had  vanquished,  and  whose  designs  he  opposed, 

SIR  FRANCIS  DRAKE, 
Who,  through  many  perils,  was  the  Brst  of  Britons  that  adventured  to 
sail  round  the  Globe;  and  carried  into  unknown  Seas  and  Nations,  the 
knowledge  and  glory  of  the  English  namp. 

JOHN  HAMPDEN, 
Who  with  great  spirit,  and  consummate  abilities,  begun  a  noble  opposi- 
tion to  an  arbitrary  Court,  in  defence  of  the  Liberties  of  his  Country; 
.'upportedjbem  in  Parliament,  and  died  for  tbem  in  the  Field, 
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same  quarry ;  but  of  marbles  and  stones  of  every 
colour.    There  would  be  no  occawon,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  this  vast  enclosure,  which  I  sup- 
pose to  be  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half  in  diameter,  for 
the  application  of  the  line,  nor  for  digging  up  the' 
ground,  nor  for  grass-plots,  nor  for  trees  cut  into* 
shape  and  fantastically  trimmed,  nor  of  any  thing 
resembling  M'hat  is  to  be  seen  in  our  gardens.    R5r 
a  similar  reason  I  would  have  no  Latin  inscriptions, 
nor  mythological  expressions,  nor  any  thing  that 
savoured  of  the  Academy.  Still  less  would  I  adiqit 
of  diguities,  or  of  honours,  which  call  to  remepw, 
brance  the  vain  ideas  of  the  World ;  I  wouklf^v 
trench  from  them  all  thp  qualities  which  are^d^- 
stroyed  by  death;  no. importance  should  be  there 
assigned  but  to  good  afciibns,  ^hich' survive  the 
man  and  the  citizen,  and  which  are  the  only  titles 
th^  posterity  cares  ^for,  and  that  GOD  i^om- 
mences.    The  inscriptions  upon  tlvfrni  should  be^ 
atinply  and  naturally  suggested  by.^ax;h  parti<^lar 
subject     I  would  not  set  the  living  a- talking. use-: 
lessly. to  the  dead,  apd  to  inanimalje. objects,  as  is 
the  case  in  our  epitaphs ;  but'  the  dead,  and  inani- 
mate objects,  should  speak  to  the  living  for  their 
instruction  as  among  the  ancients..     These  corre- 
spondencies of  atl  invisible  to  a  visible  nature,  of  a, 
time  remote  to  the  time  present,  convey  to  the  soul 
the  celestial extensjon'of  infinity,  and  are  the  source 
of  the  delight  which  ancient  inscriptions  inspire.  . 
Thus  for  example,  on  a  rock  placed  amidst  a  tuft 
of  strawberry.plants  of  Chili,  these  words  might 
be  iuscribed ; 
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I  was  Q^own  to  Europe ;  but»  io  such  i^  Yev,  such  a  Person^  bom 
in  such  a  Place,  transplanted  me  from  the  lofty  Mouot^ns  of  Chili, 
and  uoi^  I  beat  Flowart  and  Braitio  the  happy  Climate  of  Fraoee. 

XJ^4^roe*th  4  bas-relief  of  coloured  m^irble^ 
Vhicb  should  represent  little  children  eating,  drink- 
mg,  and  playing,  the  following  inscription  might 
appear: 

W^  w^eiyeied  in  tba  Stsfeti  to  i,be  Dogs,  «d  Fmnina  ao4  CeUi^ 
«ueb  a  cpmp^ionate  Female,  of  such  a  Placf,  lodged  us,  clothed  us^^ 
f  nd  M  us  with  the  Milk  which  our  own  Mothers  had  denied. 

Aikhe  foot  of  a  statue  of  wliiba  marble,  of  a  youBg 
and  beautiful  womaa,  sitting  and  wiping  hei  ^es, 
vkh  symptoms  of  grief  and  joy  t 

I  ^^at  odious  in  the  Sight  of  GOD  and  Man;  bnt^  melted  into  Peni* 
tMice,  1  have  made  my  Peaoe  w^th  Heaven  h^  Obatritkmy  and  have 
fq^i^  dht  Mvifhi^which  X  ha^doao  ^  M^  hj.  ^fri^nd^  M 
If  is^rable^ 

Kmt  this  might  be  insoribed,  under  that  of  a 
young  gift  in  mean  attire,  employed  with  her  dvi« 
tiff  and  spindle,  and  looking  up  to  Heaven  with 
rapture: 

I  have  harded  to  despite  UdeTab  Delists  of  the  Woildp 
aodnov  lei^y  Hapi;iaeiSt 

Of  those  monuments,  some  should  exhibit  no 
other  eulogium  but  the  name  simply :  such  should 
be,  for  example,  the  tomb  which  contained  theash^ 
of  the  Author  of  Tekmachus;  or  at  most  I  would 
engrave  on  it  the  foHowing  words^  so  expressive  of 
his  ^ectionate  and  sublime  character : 

Be  loved  GOD  and  Man. 

^     I  have 
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I  hav^noneed  to  suggest^  that  these  inscriptions 
might  be  conceived  in  a  much  happier  style  than 
mine ;  but  I  would  insist  upon  this^  that  in  the 
figures  in^KJfduced  there  should  be  displayed  no  air 
i^^  insolence ;  no  dishevelled  locks  flying  about  in 
th?  wind,  like  thos^  of  the  Ang^l  sounding  the  resur- 
regtion-trumpet,  no  theatrical  grief,  and  no  violent 
tossing  of  the  robes,  like  the  Magdalene  of  the 
Carm.eiites;  no  mythological  attributes,  which  con- 
vey nothinc  instructive  to  the  People.  Every  per- 
sonage should  there  appeal:  with  his  appropriate 
badge  of  distinction :  there  should  be  exhibited  the 
aea-cap  of  the  sailor,  the  cornet  of  the  nun,  thestoot 
gf  the  Savoyajrd,  pots  for  milk,  and  pots  for  soup. 

Th^se  statues  of  yirtuous  citizens  ought  to  be 
fully  as  re^pect^bl?  as  those  of  the  Gods  of  Pa- 
ganism,  ^nd  unquestionable  more  interesting  than 
that  of  the  antique  grinder  or  gladiator.  But  it 
^oulc^  be  necessary  that  our  Artists  should  study  to 
convey,  ^s  the  Ancients  did,  the  characters  of  the 
soi^l  in  the  attitudes  of  the  body,  and  in  the  traits 
of  the  countenance,  such  as  penitence,  hope,  joy^ 
sensibility,  innocence.  These  are  the  peculiarities 
of  Nal;ur?  which  never  vary,  and  which  always 
please,  whatever  be  the  drapery.  Nay  the  more 
contemptibly  that  the  occupations  and  the  garb  of 
Buch  personages  are,  the  ipore  sublime  will  appear 
the  expression  of  charity,  of  humanity,  of  inno- 
cence, and  of  all  their  virtues.  A  yq.yng  and  beau- 
tiful fem^e,  labouring  like  Peneltfpc  at  her  web, 
and  mod^s^y  dressed  in  a  Grecian  robe,  with  long 
plai^  would  there  n?  doubt  present  an  objisct 
pleasjng  to  every  one :  but  I  a^oiUd  think  her  a 
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thousand  times  more  interesting  than  the  figure  of 
Penelope  herself,  emplpyed  in  the  same  l^bourj  un- 
der the  tatters  of  misfortune  and  misery^ 

There  should  be  on  those  tombs  no  skeletons,  no 
bats-wings,  no  Time  with  his  scythe,  no  one  of 
those  terrifjfin^  attributes  whereby  our  slavish  edu- 
q^tion  epdeavours  to  inspire  us  with  horror  at  the 
thoggjat  of  death,  that  last  benefit  of  Nature :  but 
we  should.contemplateonthem  symbols  jvhich  an- 
nounce a  h^ppy  and  immortal  life;  vessels^  shat* 
tered  by  the  tempest,  arriving  safe  in  port;  doves 
taking  their  flight  toward  Heaven,  .and  the  like. 

The  sacred  effigies  of  virtuous  citizens,  crowned 
>jrith  flowers,  with  the  characters  of  felicity,  of 
peace,  and  of  consolation  in  their  fences,  should  be 
a^rraoged  toward  the  centre  of  the  island,  around  a 
vast  mossy  down,  under  the  trees  of  the  Country, 
such'  as  stately  beech^.trees,  majestic  pines,  chest- 
nut trees  loaded  with  fruit.  There,  likewise,  should 
be  seen  the  vine  wedded  to  the  elm,  and  the  ap- 
ple-tree of  Normandy  clothed  with  fruit  of  all  the 
variety  of  colours  which  flowers  display.  From  the 
middle  of  that  down. should  ascend  a  magnificent 
temple  in  form  of  a  rotundo.  It  should  be  sur- 
rounded with  a  peristyle  of  majestic  columns,  as 
was  formerly  at  Rome  the  Moles  Adrianu  But  I 
could  wish  it  to  be  much  more  spacious.  On  the 
frizQ  these  words  might  appear  : 

To  the  Love  of  the  Humaa  Race. 

In  the  centime  I  would  have  an  altar  simple  and  un- 
ornamented,  at  which,  on  certain  days  of  the  year, 
divine  service  might  be  celebrated.  No  production 
of  sculpture  nor  of  painting,  no  goWc^OT^  jewels, 
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t&hould  be  deemed  worthy  of  decorating  the  inte* 
tior  of  this  temple ;  but  sacred  inscriptions  should 
announce  the  kind  of  merit  which  there  received 
the  crown.  All  those  who  might  repose  within  the 
precincts  undoubtedly  would  not  be  saints.  But 
over  the  principal  gate,  in  a  tablet  of  white  marUe^ 
these  divine  words  might  meet  the  eye : 

Her  Sins,  which  were  many,  are  forgiven ;  for 
she  loved  much. 

On  another  part  of  the  frize,  the  following  in- 
scription, which  unfolds  the  nature  of  our  duties 
might  be  displayed : 

Virtue  is  an  Efibrt  macie  upon  Ourselves,  for  the  Good  of  Men,  in  d» 
View  of  pleasing  GOD  only. 

To  this  might  be  subjoined  the  following,  very 
much  calculated  to  repress  our  ambitious  emula- 
tion : 

The  sinallest  Act  of  Virtue,  is  of  more  Value  than  the  Exercise  of  die 
greatest  Talents. 

On  other  tablets  might  be  inscribed  maxims  of 
trust  in  the  Divine  Providence,  extracted  from  the- 
Philosophers  of  all  Nations  ;  such  as  the  following, 
borro^^edfrom  the  modern  Persians; 

When  Afflic^g^n  is  at  tlie  Height,  then  we  arc  the  most  encouraged  to  look 
for  Consolation.    The  narrowest  Part  of  the  pefile  is  at  the  £ii- 
'     trance  of  the  Plain.* 

And  that  other  of  the  same  country : 

Whoefer  has  cordially  devoud  his  Soul  to  GOO,  has  eficctuallj  se* 
cured  himself  a(;ainst  nil  tlie  Ills  'which  can  befal  llim^  both  in  this 
\Vorid,  and  in  the  next.      * 

♦  ChardirCs  Palac«  of  Ispalum, 
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T^CTQ  mi^ht  be  ms^ited  soi^^e  of  §  |>I)ilo9Cip)i^ 

^5i3t,  cm  t\\^  vanity  of  huipAu  \}msih  wcl^  ^  U^ 

£sUfMit^  c^h  of  yo«^  Days  bj  ?IeAsa7^^  ^y  I^T^  bjr  Trc99^c^  ^ 
b/  Gr^pdeurs ;   the  L^s$  will  accuse  thep  all  of  Vaoity. 

Or  that  ather,  which  ope^s  ^  U3  a  perspective 
of  the  life  to  come : 

He  who  hfts  provide  Light  for  the  Eye  of  IVf an,  Soan^  for  bis  Ear» 
Perfumes  for  hb  Smelly  and  Fruits  for  hb  Palate,  will  find  ibe 
Means  of  one  Day  replenishing  his  Heart,  which  nothing  here  be* 
low  can  satisfy. 

And  that  oth$r,  wli^b  iooulMte*  t^ha^itj  tft'if &r4 
men  from  the  motives  of  self-iat«|ie9t : 


When  a  Man  studies  ^e  World,  h^  pri?(es  ihpse  only  who 
Sagacity;  but,  when  he  studies  Himself,  he  esteems  only  those  who 
f^ergis^  lltfW]|^l^ 

I  would  have  the  followmg  inscribed  round  the 
cupola,  in  letters  of  antique  bronze : 

JUdndatum  mwtm  dovobiSy  ut  diligatU  iwtkem  ;  steal  Mtti  w^ 
ut€tv»  diHgatis  inviecfa. 

JpA^r,  cap.  ziii.  t.  Si, 

4  niw  Cov^ai^dniei^t  I  yife  unto  yp^,  thgt  ye  \o\^  ope  anotbfr ;  ^  \ 
hf  ve  loved  y^u,  that  ye  also  lov^  p^ie  another. 

In  orde^  to  decorate  this  temple  externally  with  a 
becoming  dignity,  no  ornaments  would  benecessaiy^ 
except  those  of  Nature,  The  first  rqiys  of  the  ri3ipg> 
and  the  last  of  the  setting  Sun,  would  gild  it's  cupola, 
towering  above  the  forests ;  in  the  day-time  the  fires 
of  the  South,  and  by  night  the  lustre  of  the  MooUs 
would  trace  it's  majestic  shadow  Qii  the  $p^eading 
down :  the  Seine  would  repeat  the  reflexes  of  it  in 
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It's  ^ftViwp  9tre%rn.     In  vain  ^rould  the  tempest 
ragp  ajound  it^s  enormous  vault ;    and  when  the 
^2^i\d  9f  Tiflfie  should  h^ve  bronzed  it  with  moss,  the 
^1(9  of  the  county  should  issue  from  it's  antique 
cproic?^  ?in4  t]ie  eagles  of  Heaven,  hovering  round 
§pd  ronn^y  would  r^so^ t  thither  to  build  their  pests^r 
$^eit|^ef  talents,  l^orbirth^por  gol4  should  consti- 
tute ^  title  fpr  cla||(piag  the  honour  of  a  monument 
ix^  this  patriotic  a9d  ^oly  ^ound.    But  it  will  be 
asked,  w^p  is  to  ju4g?i  and  to  decide,  the  merits  of 
the  persons  vhQs,e  ashe?^  ^re  to  be  there  c^eposited  ? 
7he  Kingalp^e  should  have  the  power  of  decision^ 
Itn4  the  people  t\ie  privilege  of  reporting  the  causeu 
It  should  not  be  sufficient  for  a  citi^eq,  in  order  to 
bis  obtaining  this  sort,  pf  distinction,  that  he  )iad 
ipyltiyated  a  new  plaint  1^  ^  hot-hpuse,  or  even  in 
hi^  garden ;  but  it  should  be  requisite  to  have  it 
naturalized  intheopei^  field,  and  the  fruit  pf  it  car* 
ried  for  sale  to  the  public  market      It  ought  not 
to  be  deemed  sufficient  that  the  model  of  an  inge- 
9ipU9  machine  was  preserved  in  the  collection  of  an 
jjLrtist,  and  approved  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences; 
it  should  be  required  to  have  the  machine  itself  in 
Ithc  hands  of  the  people  and  converted  to  their  use. 
it  pqght  by  no  means  to  suffice,  in  order  to  es* 
tablish  the  claim  of  a  literary  work,  that  the  prizp 
})Ad  been  a(\judged  to  it  by  the  French  Academy ; 
but  that  it  should  be  read  by  that  class  of  men  for 
vboB^  use  it  Mfas  designed.    Thus,  for  example^  a 
jjpatrlotic  0<fe  should  be  accounted  gopd  for  nothings 
XLoleM  it  were  sung  about  the  streets  by  the  cojfi;- 
l^n  people.     The  merit  of  a  naval  or  military 
Cttmrnv^dfix  shoi^  ]fc  ajK^^rtained,  not  by  the  re- 
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port  of  Gazettes,  but  by  the  suflrages  of  the  sai- 
lors or  soldiery. 

The  people  in  truth  distinguish  *  hardly  any 
other  virtue  in  the  citizen  except  beneficence;  they 
consult  only  their  own  leading  want ;  but  their  in- 
stinct on  this  article  ts  conformable  to  the  divine 
Law ;  for  all  the  virtues  terminate  in  that,  even 
those  which  appear  the  most  remote  from  it ;  and 
supposing  there  were  rich  meri  who  meant  to  cap- 
^  tivate  their  affections  by  doing  tlKm  good,  that  is 
precisely  the  feeling  with  which  we  propose  to  in- 
spire them.  They  would  fulfil  their  duties,  and  the 
lofty  and  the  low  conditions  of  humanity  would 
be  reduced  to  a  state' of appt-oximatibn.  * 

Prom  an  institution  of  this  kind  would  result  the 
re-establishment  of  one  of  the  Laws  of  Nature,  of 
all  others  the  most  important  to  a  Nation  ;  I  mean 
ah  inexhaustible  perspective  of  infinity,  as  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  a  whole  Nation  as  to  that 
of  an  individual.  Such  is,  as  we  have  caught  a 
glimpse  in  another  place^  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind;  if  it  perceives  not  infinity  in  it's  prospects,  it 
falls  back  upon  itself,  ,and  destroys  itself  by  the 
exertion  of  it's  own  powers.  Rome  presented  to  the 
patriotism  of  her  citizens  the  conquest  of  the  World: 
but  that  object  was  too  limited.  Her  last  victory 
-would  have  proved  the  commencement  of  her  ruhi. 
The  establishment  which  I  am  now  proposing  is 
not  subjected  to  this  inconveniehcy.  No  object 
can  possibly  be  proposed  to  Man  more  unbonndecf, 
and  more  profound,  than  that  of  his   own  latter 

end.  •  There  are  no  monuments  more  varied   and 

ft 

more  agreeable  than  thoee  of  virtue.    Were  there 

to 
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to  be  reared  annually  in  this  Elysium^  but  a  single 
tablet  of  the  marble  of  Britanny,  or  of  the  granite 
of  Auvergne,  there  woukl  always  be  the  means  of 
keeping  the  people  awake,  by  the  spectacle  of  no- 
velty. The  provinces  of  the.  kingdom  would  dis- 
pute with  the  Capital  the  privilege  of  introducing 
the  monuments  of  their  virtuous  inhabitants.   * 

What  an  august  Tribunal  might   be  formed  of 
Bishops  eminent  for  their  piety,  of  upright  Magis- 
trates, of  celebrated  Commanders  of  Armies,  to  ex- 
amine their  several  pretensions !      What  memoirs 
might  one  day  appear,  proper  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  minds  of  the  People,  who  see  nothing  iu 
their  library  but  the  sentences  of  death  pronounced 
on  illustrious  criminals,    or   the   lives  of  Saints, 
which  are  far  above  their  sphere.     How  many  new 
subjects  for  our  men  of  letters,  who  have  nothing 
for  it  but  to  trudge  eternally-  over  the  beaten  ground 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  or  to  prop  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Greeks  and  Romans !     What  curious 
anecdotes   for  our  wealthy  voluptuaries  !     Tliey 
pay  a  very  high  price  for  the  History  of  an  Ame- 
rican insect,  engraved  in  every  possible  manner, 
and  studied  through  the  microscope  minute  by  mi- 
nute,  in  all   the  phases  of  it's  existence.     They 
would  not  have  less  pleasure  in  studying  the  man- 
ners of  a  poor  collier,  bringing  up  his  family  vir- 
tuously in  the  forests,  in  the  midst  of  smugglers 
and  banditti ;  or  of  those  of  a  wretched  fisherman, 
who,  in  finding  delicacies  for  their  tables,  is  ob- 
liged to  live  like  a  heron  in  the  midst  of  tempest^. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  monuments,  exe- 
cuted with  the  taste  which  we  are  capable  oi^^^^j- 
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mifortunjife  of  every  description;   for  example^  to 
fethers  who  have  incurred  the  debt  of  the  month's 
nursing  of  a  child  ;    apd  to  those  who  have  com- 
mitted venial  and  inconsiderable  faults ;    it  would 
be  proper  to  prohibit  any  arrest  taking  place  there 
upon  any  one^s  person,  except  by^n  express  war- 
rant from  the  King  under  his  own  signature.  This 
likewise  should  be  the  place  to  wTiich  laborious  fa- 
xnilies  out  of  employment  might  be  directed,  to  ad-r 
dress  themselves.     There  ought  to  be  a  strict  pro- 
hibition to  make  it  a  place  of  alms-giving,  but  au 
unbounded  permission  to  do  good  in  it     Persons 
of  virtue,  who  understand  how  to  distinguish,  and 
to  employ  men,  would    resort  thither  in  quest  of 
proper  objects  in  whose  behalf  they  might  employ 
tlieir  credit;  others,  in  the  view  of  putting  respect 
on  the  memory  of  some  illustrious  personage,  would 
give  a  repast  at  the  foot  of  his  statue  to  a  family  of 

.  poor  people.  The  State  would  set  the  example  of 
this  at  certain  favourite  epochs,  such  as  a  festival 
in  honour  of  the  King's  birth-day.  Provisions 
might  then  be  distributed  among  the  populace, 
not  by  tossing  loaves  at  their  heads,  as  in  our  pub- 
lic rejoicings;  but  they  might  be  classed,  and 
made  to  sit  down  on  the  grass  in  professional  as- 
semblies, round  the  statues  of  those  who  invented, 
improved,  or  perfected  the  several  arts.  Such  re- 
pasts would  have  no  resemblance  to  those  which 
the  rich,  sometimes  give  to  the  wretched,  out  of 
ceremony,  and  in  which  they  respectftiliy   wait 

'Upon  their  humble  guests  with  napkins  under  their 
arm.     The  persons  who  gave  the  entertainment 

,  ^oulA  be  obliged  to  sit  down  at  tablq  with  their 

,  company,  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  them.  It  would 

he 
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be  needless  to  impose  on  them  the  task  of  wash-^ 
log  the  feet  of  the  poor ;  but  tliey  might  be  admo-: 
nislied  of  rendering  to  them  a  service  of  much  more 
real  importancei  that  of  supplying  them  with  shoe^ 
and  stockings. 

Thfere  the  man  of  wealth  >^ould  be  instructed  real- 
ly to  practise  virtue,  and  the  People  to  know  it  llie 
Kation  would  there  learn  their  great  du£ies,  anci 
be  assisted  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  true  greatness; 
They  would  behold  the  homage  presented  to  the 
memory  of  virtuous  men,  and  the  offerings  ten- 
dered to  the  Deity,  ultimately  applied  to  the  relief 
of  the  miserable. 

Such  repasts  would  recal  to  our  remembrance 
the  love-feasts  of  the  primitive  christians,  and  the 
Saturnalia  of  death,  toward  which  every  day  is 
carrying  us  forward,  and  which,  by  speedily  re- 
ducing us  all  of  us  to  an  estate  of  equality,  will 
efface  evety  other  difference  anK>ng  uis,  except  that 
of  the  good  which  we  shall  have  done  in  lifb. 

In  the  days  of  other  times,  in  order  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  virtuous  men,  the  faithful  as7 
aembled  in  places  consecrated  by  their  actions,  or 
by  their  sepulchres,  on  the  brink  of  a  fountain,  or 
under  ^e  shade  of  a  forest.  Thither  they  had 
provisions  carried,  and  invited  those  w1k>  had  none' 
to^come  and  partake  with  them.  Tl)e  sam6  cus- 
toms have  been  commcyn  to  all  religioiis.  They  still 
subsist  in  those  of  Asia.  You  find  thenfi  prevailing 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  When  Xenophon  had' 
accomplished  (hat  famou^s  retfeiat  by  wliich  lie 
saved  tea  thousand  of  Iris  compatriots,  ravaging* 
as  hfi  went,  the  territory  of  Persia,  he  destined  part 
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of  the  booty' thus  obtained,  to  the  founding  of  a 
chapel  in  Greece  to  the  honour  of  J)mw^.  He  at- 
tached to  it  al  certain  revenue,  which  should  annu- 
ally supply  with  the  amusement  of  the  chace,  and 
with  a  plentifiil  repast,  all  persons  who  should  re- 
pair to  it  on  a  particular  day. 

OF  THE  CLERGV% 

If  our  poor  are  sometimes  partakers  of  some 
wretched  ecclesiastical  distribtrtion,  therelief  which 
they  iihence  derive,  so  far  from  delivering  them  out 
of  their  misery,  only  serves  to  continue  them  in  it. 
What  landed  property  however  has  been  bequeath- 
ed to  the  church  expressly  for  their  benefit?  Why 
then  are  not  the  revenues  distributed,  in  sums  suf- 
ficiently large  to  rescue  annually  from  Indigence  at 
least  a  certain  number  of  families  ?  The  clergy  al- 
lege diat  they  are  the  administrators  of  the  goods 
of  the  poor;  but  the  poor  are  neither  ideots  nor 
madmen  to  stand  in  need  of  administrators;  besides 
it  is  impossible  to  prove  by  any  one  passage  of  either 
the  Old  or  New  Testament,  that  this  charge  per-' 
tained  to  the  priesthood :  if  they  really  are  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  poor,  they  have  then  no  less 
than  seven  millions  of  persons  in  the  kingdom  un- 
der their  temporal  administration.  I  shall  push 
this  reflection  no  farther.  It  Is  a  matter  of  un- 
changeable obligation  to  rentier  to  every  one  his 
due:  the  priests  are  by  divine  right  the  agents  of 
the  poor,  but  the  King  alone  is  the  natural  admi- 
nistrator. 

As  indigence  is  the  principal  cafise  of  the  vices 

of  the  People,  opulence  may,  like  it,  produce  in  it'^^ 
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turn  irregularities  in  the  clergy.  I  ^all  not  avail 
myself  here  of  the  reprehensions  of  St-  Jerome^  of 
SL  Bernard,  of  St  Augustin,  and  of  the  other  Fa- 
thers of  the  church,  to  the  clergy  of  their  times, 
and  of  the  countries  in  which  they  lived .;  wherein 
they  predicted  to  them  the  total  destruction  of' 
religion,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  man- 
ners and  of  their  riches.  The  prediction  of  several 
of  them  was  speedily  verified  in  Africa,  in  Asia,  in 
Judea,  and  in  the  Grecian  Empire,  in  which  not 
only  the  religion,  but  the  very  civil  government  of 
those  nations,  totally  disappeared.  The  avidity  of 
most  ecclesiastics  soon  renders  the  functions  of 
the  church  suspicious  :  this  is  an  argument  which 
strikes  all  men.  I  believe  witnesses,  said  Pascal^ 
who  brave  death.  This  reasoning  however  must 
be  admitted  with  many  grains  of  allowance  ;  but 
no  objection  can  be  ofFeried  to  this  :  I  distrust  wit- 
nesses who  are  enriching  themselves  by  their  tes- 
timony. Religion^  truth  has  proofs  natural  and 
supernatural,  far  supesior  to  those  which  men  are 
capable  of  furntsihing  it  with.  She  is  independent 
of  our  regularity  and  of  our  irregularity ;  but  our 
country  depends  on  these. 

The  world  at  this  day  looks  on  meet  priests  with 
an  eye  of  envy ;  shall  I  say  of  hatred  ?  But  they 
are  the  children  of  their  age,  just  like  other  men. 
The  vices  which  are  laid  to  their  charge  belong' 
partly  to  their  nation,  partly  to  the  times  in  which 
they  live,  to  the  political  constitution  of  the  States 
and  to  their  education.  Ours  are  Frenchmen  like 
ourselves ;  they  are  our  kinsmen,  frequently  sacri- 
ficed to  our  own  fortune  ,through  the  ambition  of  our 
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fathers.  Were  we  charged  with  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  we  should  frequently  acquit  our- 
selves worse  tlian  they  do.  I  know  of  nose  so  paia- 
f  ul,  none  so  worthy  of  respect,  as  those  of  a  good 
ecclesiastic. 

I  do  not  speak  of  those  of  a  Bishop,  wha  Exer- 
cises a  vigilant  care  over  his  diocese,  who  institutes 
judicious  seminaries  of  instruction,  who  maintains 
regularity  and  peace  in  communities,  who  resists  the 
wicked  and  supports  the  weak,  who  is  always 
ready  to  succour  the  miserable,  and  who  in  this  age 
of  error,  refutes  the  objections  of  the  enemies  of 
the  faitlx  by  his  own  virtues.      lie  has  his  reward 
in  the  public  esteem.      It  is  possible  to  purchase 
by  painful  labours  the  glory  of  being  a  Fenelon  or 
a  Juigni.     I  say  nothing  of  those  of  a  parish-mi- 
nister, which,  from  their  importance,  sometimes  at- 
tract the  attention  of  Kings ;    nor  of  th^e  of  a 
missionary  advancing  to  the  crown  of  martyrdom- 
The  conflicts  of  this  last  frequently   endure  but 
for  a  single  day,  and  his  glory  is  immortal.      But 
I  speak  of  those  of  a  simple  and  obscure  parish- 
drudge,  to  whom  no  one  pays  any  manner  of  at- 
tention.     He  is  under  the  necessity,  in  the  first 
place,  of  sacrificing  the  pleasures  and  the  liberty  of 
his  juvenile  days,  to  irksone  and  painful  studies. 
He  is  obliged  to  support  all  the  days  of  his  life  the 
exercise  of  continency,  like  a  cumbersome  cuirass 
on  a  thousand  occasions  which  endanger  the  loss  of 
it.     Tile  world  honours  theatrical  virtues  only,  and 
the  victories  of  a  single  moment.     But  to  combat 
everyday  after  daj  an  enemy  lodged   within  the 
fortress,  and  who  makes  his  approaches  under  the 
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disguise  of  a  friend ;  to  repel  incessantly,  Hithout  a 
witness,  without  glory,  without  applause,  the  most 
impetuous  of  passions  and  the  gentlest  of  propensi* 
lies — this  is  not  easy. 

Conflicts  of  another  kind  await  him  from  with- 
out. He  is  every  day  called  upon  to  expose  his 
life  to  the  attack  of  epidemical  difstempers.  He  is 
obliged  to  confess,  with  his  head  on  the  same  pil- 
low, persons  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  with  the 
putrid  and  purple  fever.  This  obscure  fortitude 
appears  to  me  very  far  superior  to  the  courage  of  a 
soldier.  The  military  man  combats  in  the  view  of 
armies,  animated  with  the  noise  of  cannoa  and 
drums  ;  he  presents  himself  to  the  stroke  of  death 
as  a  hero.  But  the  priest  devotes  himself  to  it  as  a 
victim.  What  fortune  can  this  last  promise  him* 
self  from  his  labours  ?  In  many  cases,  a  precarl* 
ous  64)|bsistence  at  most !  Besides,  supposing  him 
to  have  acquired  wealth,  he  cannot  transmit  it  to 
liis  descendants.  He  beholds  all  his  temporal 
Tiopes  ready  to  expire  with  him.  What  indemni* 
fication  does  he  receive  from  men  ?  To  be  called 
upon  many  a  time  to  administer  the .  consolations 
of  Religion  to  persons  who  do  not  believe  it ;  to  be 
the  refuge  of  the  poor,  with  nothing  to  give  them ; 
to  be  sometimes  perateuted  for  his  very  virtues ; 
to  see  his  conflicts  treated  with  contempt,  his  best- 
intentioned  actions  mis-interpreted  into  artifice, 
his  virtues  transformed  into  vices,  his  religion 
turned  into  ridicule.  Such  are  the  duties  imposed, 
and  such  the  recompense  which  the  world  bestows 
on  the  men  whose  lot  it  envies. 

This  is  what  I  have  assumed  the  courage  to  pro- 
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pose  fot  the  l^ippiness  of  the  People,  and  of  tlie 
principal  orders  of  the  State,  in  so  far  as  I  have 
been  permitted  to  submit  my  ideas  to  the  pablic 
eye.  Many  philosophers  and  politicians  have  de« 
ciaiqsed  against  the  disorders  of  Society  without 
troubling  themselves  to  enquire  into  their  causes, 
and  still  less  into  the  remedies  which  might  be  ap^ 
plied.  Those  of  the  greatest  ability  b^ve  viewed 
our  evils  only  in  detail,  and  have  recommended 
palliatives  merely.  Some  have  proscribed  luxury  ; 
others  give  no  quarter  to  pelibecy,  and  would  load 
vrith  the  charge  of  a  family  persons  who  have  not 
the  means  of  supplying  their  personal  necessities* 
Some  are  for  incarcerating  all  the  beggars ;  others 
would  prohibit  the  wretched  women  of  pleasure  to 
appear  in  the  streets.  They  would  act  in  the  maa- 
ner  which  that  physician  does,  who,  in  order  to 
cure  the  pimples  on  the  body  of  a  person  out  of  or* 
dl;r,  uses  all  his  skill  to  force  back  the  humours, 
politicises,,  you  apply  the  remedy  to  the  head,  be- 
cause the  pain  is  in  the  forehead  ;  but  the  mischief 
is  in  the  nerves ;  it  is  for  the  heart  you  must  pro- 
vide a  cure :  it  is  the  peoplie  whose  liealth  yo« 
niust  endeavour  to  restore. 

Should  some  .  great  miniBter,  animated  with  a 
Dobie  ambition  to  procure  for  us  internal  happiness^ 
and  to  ex  teQd  our  power  externally,  have  the  courage 
to  undertake  a  re^establishinent  of  things,  he  must  in 
bis  course  of  procedure  imitate  that  of  Nature.  She 
ficts  in  every  case  slowly,  and  by  means  of  reactioms. 
J  repeat  it,  tlie  cause  of  the  prodigious  power  of 
gold,  which  has  robbed  the  people  at  once  of  tlieir 

morality 
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morality  and  of  their  subsistence^  is  in  the  venalit}* 
of  publiq  efldployments.  That  of  the  beggary, 
which  at  this  day  extends  to  seven  millions  of  sub* 
jects^  consists  in  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
landi^d  and  official  property.  That  of  female  jirosr 
titution  is  jto  be  imputed,  on  the  one  hftnd,  to  ex- 
treme incligence ;  and  on  the  other  to  the  celibacy 
of  two  millions  of  men.  The  unprofitable  super- 
abundance of  the  idle  and  censorious  burghers  in 
our  second  and  third  rate  cities,  arises  from  the  im- 
posts which  degrade  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try. The  prejudices  of  the  nobility  are  kept 
alive  by  the  resentments  of  those  who  want  the 
advantage  of  birth ;  and  all  these  evils,  and  others 
innumerable,  physical  and  intellectual,  spring  up 
out  of  the  misery  of  the  People.  It  is  the  indigency 
of  the  People  which  produces  such  swarms  of  play- 
ers, courtezans,  highwaymen,  incendiaries,  licen- 
tious scholars,  calumniators,  flatterers,  hypocrites, 
mendicants,  kept-mistresses,  quacks  of  all  condi- 
tions, and  that  infinite  multitude  of  corrupted 
ivretches,  who,  incapable  of  coming  to  any  thing 
by  their  virtues,  endeavour  to  procure  bread  and 
consideration  by  their  vices.  In  vain  will  you 
oppose  to  these  plans  of  finance,  projects  of  equali- 
zation, of  taxes  and  tithes,  of  ordinances  of  Po- 
lice, of  arrets  of  Parliaments ;  all  your  efforts 
will  be  fruitless.  The  indigence  of  the  Peo- 
ple is  a  mighty  river,  which  is  every  year 
collecting  an  increase  of  strength,  which  is  sweep- 
ing away  before  it  every  opposing  mound,  and 
which  will  issue  in  a  total  subversion  of  order  and 
government 
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To  this  physical  cause  of  our  distresses  must  bo 
added  another  purely  moral !  I  mean  our  educa-r 
tion.  I  shall  venture  to  suggest  ^  few  reflections 
pn  this  subject,  though  it  far  exceeds  my  highest 
powers :  birt  if  it  be  the  most  important  of  our 
abuses,  it  appears  to  me,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
most  easily  susceptible  of  reformation ;  and  this 
reform  appears  to  me  so  absolutely  necessary,  that 
without  it  all  tlie  rest  goes  for  nothing. 
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OF    EDUCATION. 

1  O  what  higher  object,"  says  Plutarch,^  *  couW 
"  Numa  have  directed  his  attention,  than  to  the 
**  culture  of  early  infancy,  and  to  uniformity  in 
.  "  the  treatment  of  young  persons;  in  the  view  of 
'*  preventing  the  collision  of  different  manners,  and 
'*  turbulency  of  spirit,  arising  from  diversity  ofna- 
"  tare?  Thus  he  proposed  to  harmonize  the  minds 
**  of  men,  in  a  state  of  maturity,  from  their  having 
•'  been,  in  childhood,  trained  in  the  same  habits  of 
**  order,  and  cast  into  the  same  moulds  of  virtue. 
^*  This,  independent  of  other  advantages,  greatly 
"  contributed  likewise  to  the  support  of  die  Law5 
**  of  Lijcurgus ;  for  respect  to  the  oath,  by  which 
^Hhe  Spartans  had  bound  themselves,  must  have 
*' producedamuch  more  powerful  effect,  from 
*Miis  having  by  early  instruction  and  nurture  dyed 
*^  in  the  wool,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  the  mo- 
'"  rals  of  the  young,  and  made  them  suck  in  witli 
**the  milk  from  their  purse's  breast  the  love  of  his 
*^  Laws  and  Institutions." 

Here  is  a  decision  which  completely  condemns 
our  mode  of  education,  by  pronouncing  the  culo- 
gium  of  that  of  Sparta.  I  do  not  hesitate  a  single 
jngment  to  ascribe  to  our  modern  education,  the 

♦  Cumpaj  isou  of  Ifuma  f^nd  Lycurgns,  ^ 
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restless,  ambitious,  spiteful,  pragmatical,  and  into- 
lerant spirit  of  most  Europeans.  The  effects  of  it 
are  visible  in  the  miseries  of  the  Nations.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  those  which  have  been  most  agi- 
tated internally  and  externally,  are  precisely  the 
Nations,  among  which  our  boasted  style  of  educa- 
tion has  flourished  the  most.  The  truth  of  this 
may  be  ascertained  by  stepping  from  country  to 
country,  from  age  to  age.  Politicians  have  ima- 
gined, that  they  could  discern  the  cause  of  public 
misfortunes  in  the  different  forms  of  Government. 
But  Turkey  is  quiet,  and  England  is  frequently  in 
a'stateof  agitation.  All  political  forms  are  indif- 
ferent to  the  happiness  of  a  State,  as  has  been  said, 
provided  the  people  are  happy.  We  might  have 
added,  and  provided  the  children  are  so  hkewise* 

The  Philosopher  Laloubcre^  Envoy  from  ^LouU 
XIV.  to  Siam,  says,  in  the  account  which  he  gives 
of  his  mission,  that  the  Asiatics  laugh  us  to  scorn, 
when  \\  e  boast  to  them  of  tlie  excellence  of  the 
Christian  Beligijon,  as  contributing  to  the  happi- 
ness of  States.  They  ask,  on  reading  our  Histories, 
How  is  it  possible  that  our  Religion  should  be  so  hu- 
mane, while  we  wage  war  ten  times  more  frequent- 
ly than  they  do  ?  What  would  the^  say  then  did 
they  see  among  us  our  perpetual  law-suits,  the  ma- 
licious censoriousness  and  calumny  of  our  socie- 
ties, the  jealousy  of  corps,  the  ,quarrels  of  the  po- 
pulace, the  duels  of  the  better  sort,  and  our  ani- 
mosities of  every  kind,  nothing  similar  to  which 
is  to  be  seen  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  among  the  Tartars, 
or  among  Savages,  on  the  testimony  of  missiona- 
ries themselves?    For  my  own  part,  I  discern  the 
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cause  of  all  these  paiticular  and  general  disorders 
in  our  ambitious  education.  When  a  man  has 
drunk  from  infancy  upward,  into  the  cup  of  ambi- 
tion, the  thirst  of  it  cleaves  to  him  all  his  life  long, 
and  it  degenerates  into  a  burning  fever  at  the  vierj 
feet  of  the  altars. 

It  is  not  Religion  assuredly  that  occasions  tluv 
I  cannpt  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  king^ 
doms  calling  themselves  Christian  should  have 
adopted  ambition  as  the  basis  of  public  education. 
Indepei^dently  of  their  political  constitution,  which 
forbids  it  to  all  those  of  their  subjects  who  Jiavc 
Dot  nwney,  that  is  to  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
there  is  ho  passion  so  uniformly  condemned  hy 
Religion.  We  have  observed,  that  there  are  but 
two  passions  in  the  heart  of  Man,  love  and  ambi- 
tion. Civil  Laws  denounce  the  severest  punish- 
ment against  the  excesses  of  the  first :  they  repress 
as  far  as  their  power  extends,  the  more  violent  emo- 
tions of  it.  Prostitution  is  branded  with  infamous 
penalties;  and  in  some  countries  adultery  is  pu- 
nished even  with  death.  But  these  same  Laws 
meet  the  second  more  than  half  way ;  they  every 
where  propose  to  it  prizes,  rewards,  and  honours* 
These  opinions  force  their  way,  and  exercise  domi- 
nion, in  cloisters  themselves.  It  is  a  grievous  scan- 
d(il  to  a  convent  if  the  amorous  intrigues  of  a  monk, 
happen  to  take  air;  but  what  eulogiums  are  be- 
stowed on  those  that  procure  for  him  a  cardinal's 
liat!  What  raillery,  imprecation,  and  malediction, 
are  the  portion  of  imprudent  weakness !  What 
gentle  and  honourable  epithets  are  applied  to  au- 
dacious craft !  Noble  emulation,  love  of  glory,  spi- 
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rit,  intelligence,  merit  re^va^ded.  With  how  many 
glorious  appellations  do  we  palliate  intrigue,  flat- 
tei-y,  simony,  perfidy,  and  all  the  vices  which  walk, 
in  all  States,  in  the  train  of  the  ambitious. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  world  forms  its 
judgments;  but  Religion,  ever  conformable  to  Na- 
ture, pronounces  a  very  different  decision  on  the 
characters  of  these  two  passions.  Jesus  invites 
the  communications  of  the  frail  Samaritan  woman^ 
he  pardons  the  ad ul tress,  he  absolves  the  female 
offender  who  bathed  his  feet  with  her  tears;  but 
hear  how  he  inveighs  against  the  ambitious: — 
"  Wo  unto  you,  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  for  ye  lore 
"  the  uppermost  seats  in  the  synagogues,  and  the 
'*  chief  places  at  feasts,  and  greetings  in  the  mar- 
**  kets,  and  to  be  called  of  men,  Rabbi !  Wo  unto 
"  you,  also,  ye  Lawyers;  for  ye  lade  men  with 
"  burdens  grievous  to  "be  borne,  and  ye  yourselves 
"  touch  not  the  burdens  with  one  of  your  fingers  I 
"  Wo  unto  you,  lawyers,  for  ye  have  taken  away 
**  the  key  of  knowledge  :  ye  entered  not  in  your* 
"  selves,  and  them  that  were  entering  in  )'e  hin- 
"  dercd ;"  and  so  on.*  He  declares  to  them,  that 
not  withstanding  their  empty  honours  in  this  World, 
harlots  should  go  befoVethem  into  the  kingdom  of 
God.  He  cautions  us  in  many  places,  to  be  on  our 
guard  against  them  ;  and  intimates  that  we  should 
know  them  by  their  fruits.  In  pronouncing  deci- 
sions  so  different  from  ours,  He  judges  our  pas* 
sions  according  to  their  natural  adaptations.  He 
pardons  prostitution,  which  is  in  itself  a  vice,  but 
which  after  all  is  a  frailty  only,  relative  to  the  or^ 

♦  Luke  XI.  43,  &c 
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der  of  Society  ;  and  He  condemns,  without  mercy, 
the  sin  of  ambition,  as  a  crime  which  is  contrary  at 
ouce  to  the  order  of  Society,  and  to  that  of  Nature, 
The  first  involves  the  distress  of  only  two  guilty 
persons,  but  the  second  effects  the  happiness  of 
Mankind. 

To  this  our  Doctors  reply,  that  the  only  object 
pursued  in  the  education  of  children,  is  the  inspir- 
ing them  with  a  virtuous  emulation.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  such  a  thing  in  our  Colleges  as  exer- 
cises of  virtue,  unless  it  be  to  prescribe  to  the  stu- 
dents, on  this  subject,  certain  themes  or  amplifica- 
tions. But  a  real  ambition  is  taught,  by  engaging 
them  to  dispute  the  first  place  in  their  several  clas- 
ses, and  to  adopt  a  thousand  intolerant  systems. 
Accordingly,  when  they  have  once  got  the  key  of 
knowledge  in  their  pocket,  they  resolutely  deter- 
mine, like  their  masters,  to  let  no  one  enter  but  by 
their  door. 

Virtue  and  ambition  are  absolutely  incompatible* 
The  glory  of  ambition  is  to  mount,  and  that  of  vir- 
tue is  to  descend.  Observe  how  Jksus  Chbist  i-e- 
primands  his  Disciples  when  ihey  asked  him  who 
should  be  the  first  among  them.  He  takes  a  little 
child^  and  places  him  in  the  midst :  not,  surely,  a 
cliiid  from  our  schools..  Ah !  when  he  recommends* 
to  us  the  humility  so  suitable  to  our  frail  and  mise- 
rable condition,  it  is  because  he  did  not  consider 
that  power,  even  supreme,  was  capable  of  constitut- 
ing our  happiness  in  this  World ;  and  it  is  worthy  of 
being- remarked,  that  he  did  not  confer  the  supe- 
riority over  the  rest  on  the  disciple  whom  he  loved 
the  most;  but  as  a  reward  to  the  love  gf  him  who 
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had  been  faithful  unto  death,  He  bequeathed  to  him 
with  his  dying  breath,  his  own  mother  as  a  legacy. 

This  pretended  emulation,  instilled  into  children^ 
renders  them  for  life  intolerant,  vain-glorious,  trem- 
blingly alive  to  the  slightest  censure,  or  tothemean- 
est  token  of  applause  from  an  unknown  person. 
They  are  trained  to  ambition,  we  are  told,  for  their 
good,  in  order  to  their  prospering  in  the  World;  but 
the  cupidity  natural  to  the  human  mind  is  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
Have  merchants,  mechanics,  and  alt  the  lucrative 
professions,  in  other  words,  all  the  conditions  of 
Society;  have  they  need  of  any  other  stimulus? 
Were  ambition  to  be  instilled  into  the  mind  of  only 
one  child,  destined  at  length  to  fill  a  station  of  high 
importance,  this  education  which  is  by  no  means 
exempted  from  inconveniences,  would  be  adapted 
at  least  to  the  career  which  the  young  man  bad  in 
prospect.  But  by  infusing  it  into  all,  you  give 
each  individual  as  many  opponents  as  he  has  got 
companions ;  you  render  the  M'hole  imhappy,  by 
means  of  each  other.  Those  who  are  incapable  of 
rising  by  their  talents,  endeavour  to  insinuate  them- 
selves into  the  good  graces  of  their  masters  by  flat-  • 
tery,  and  to  supplant  their  equals  by  calumny.  If 
these  means  succeed  not,  they  conceive  an  aversion 
for  the  objects  of  their  emulation,  which  to  their 
comrades,  has  all  the  value  of  applause,  and  becomes 
to  themselves  a  perpetual  source  of  depression,  oi 
chastisement,  and  of  tears. 

This  is  the  reason  that  so  many  grown  men,  en- 
deavour to  banish  from  their  memory  the  times  and 
the  objects  of  their  early  studies,  though  it  be  na- 
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tural  to  the  heart  of  Man  to  recollect  with  deliglit 
the  epoclis  of  infancy.  How  many  behold  in  the 
maturity  of  life,  the  bowers  of  osiers  and  the  rustic 
canopies  which  served  for  their  infant  sleeping  and 
dining  apartments,  who  could  not  look  without  ab- 
horrence upon  a  Twr^e/iw,  or  a  Despaut€r  1 1  have  no 
doubt  that  thosfe  disgusts  of  early  education  extend 
a  most  bainful  influence  to  that  love  with  which  we 
ought  to  be  animated  toward  Religion,  because  if  s 
elements,  in  like  manner,  are  displayed  only  through 
the  medium  of  gloom,  pride,  and  inhumanity. 

The  plan  of  most  masters  consists  above  all  in 
Composing  the  exterior  of  their  pupils.  They  form 
on  the  same  model,  a  multitude  of  characters  which 
Nature  had  rendered  essentially  different.  One  M'ill 
have  his  disciples  to  be  grave  and  stately,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  little  presidents ;  others,  and  they  are 
the  most  numerous,  wish  to  make  theirs,  alert  and 
lively.  One  of  the  great  burdens  of  the  lesson  is  an 
incessant  fillip  of:  "  Come  on,  make  haste,  don't 
be  lazy.**  To  this  impulsion  simply  I  ascribe  tlie 
general  giddiness  of  our  youth,  and  of  which  tlw 
Natioh  is  accused.  It  is  the  impatience  of  the  mas- 
ter which  in  the  first  instance  produces  the  preci- 
pitancy of  the  scholars.  It  afterwards '  requires 
strength  in  tlie  commerce  of  the  World,  from  the 
impatience  of  the  women;  But  through  the  progress 
of  Iniman  life,  Is  not  reflection  of  much  higher  Im- 
portance than  promptitude?  How  many  children  are 
destined  to  fill  situations  which  require  seriodsnesi} 
and  solemnity  ?  Is  not  reflection  the  basis  df  pru- 
dence, of  temperance,  of  wisdom,  and  of  most  of 
the  other  moral  qualities  ?  For  my  own  part,  I  have 
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always  seen  honest  people  abundantly  tranquil,  and 
rogues  always  alert. 

There  is  in  this  respect  a  very  perceptible  differ- 
ence between  two  children,  the  one  of  whom  has 
been  educated  in  his  Father's  house,  and  the  otlier 
at  a  public  school.  The  first  is  beyond  all  contra- 
diction  more  polite,  more  ingenuoirs,  lessjealoosly 
disposed ;  and  from  this  single  circumstance,  that 
he  has  been  brought  up  without  the  desire  of  excel- 
ling any  one,  and  still  less  of  surpassing  himsdf, 
according  to  our  great  fashionable  phraseologyi 
but  which  is  as  destitute  of  common  sense  as  many 
others  of  the  kind.  Is  not  a  child  influenced  by  the 
emulation  of  the  schools,  under  the  necessity  of 
renouncing  it,  from  the  very  first  step  he  makes  in 
the  World,  if  he  means  to  be  supportable  to  liis 
equals,  and  to  himself?  If  he  proposes  to  himself 
no  other  object  but  his  own  advancement,  Will  he 
not  be  afflicted  at  the  prosperity  of  another  ?  Will 
he  not,  m  the  course  of  his  progress,  be  liable  to 
have  his  mind  torn  with  the  aversions,  the  jealou- 
sies, and  the  desues  which  must  deprave  it,  both 
physically  and  morally  ?  Do  not  Philosophy  and 
Religion  impose  on  him  the  necessity  of  exerting 
himself  every  day  of  his  life,  to  eradicate  those 
faults  of  education?  The  world  itself  obliges  him 
to  mask  their  hideous  aspect*  Here  is  a  fine  per- 
spective opened  to  human  life,  in  which  wearecon-^ 
^trained  to  employ  the. half  of  our  days  in  destroy- 
ing, with  a  thousand  painful  efforts,  what  had  been 
raised  up  in  the  other  with  so  many  tears  and  so 
yiuch  parade. 

We  have  borrowed  those  vices  from  the  Greeks, 
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without  being  aware  that  they  had  contributed  to 
their  perpetual  divisions,  and  to  their  final  ruin. 
The  greatest  part  at  least  of  their  exercises,  had 
the  good  of  their  Country  as  the  leading  object.  If 
there  were  proposed  among  the  Greeks  prizes  for 
superiority  in  wrestling,  in  boxing,  in  throwing  the. 
quoit,  in  foot  and  chariot  races,  it  was  because  such- 
exercises  had  a  reference  to  the  art  of  war.  If  they. 
had  others  established  ,for  the  reward  of  superior 
eloquence^  it  w^s  because  that  art  served  to  main- 
tain the  interests  of  Country,  from  city  to  city,  or  In 
the  general  Assemblies  of  Greece.  But  to  what 
purpose  do  we  employ  the  tedious  and  painful  study 
of  dead  languages,  and  of  customs  foreign  to  our- 
Country?  Most  of  our  institutions,  with  relation  to 
the  Ancients,  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  the 
paradise  of  the  Savages  of  America.  Those  good 
people  imagine  that  after  death  tlie  souls  of  their 
compatriots  migrate  to  a  certain  country,  where  tliey 
hunt  down  the  souls  of  beavers  with  the  souls  of  ar« 
rows  walking  over  the  soul  of  snow  with  the  soul  of 
rackets,  and  that  they  dress  the  soul  of  their  game 
in  the  soul  of  pots.  We  have  in  like  manner  the 
images  of  a  Coliseum,  where  no  spectacles  are  ex- 
hibited ;  images  of  peristyles  and  public  squares  in 
which  we  are  not  permitted  to  walk ;  images  of  an- 
tique vases  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  put  any  liquor, 
but  which  contribute  largely  to  our  images  of  gran- 
deur and  patriotism.  The  real  Greeks,  and  the  real 
Romans,  would  believe  themselves  among  us  to  be 
in  the  land  of  their  shades.  Happy  would  it  have 
l>eenfor  ushad  we  borrowed  from  them  vain  images 
Vol.  III.  X  only, 
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only,  and  not  naturalized  in  our  own  Country  their 
real  evils,  by  transplanting  thither  the  jealousies, 
the  hatreds,  and  the  vain  emulations  which  render^ 
ed  them  miserable. 

It  was  Charkmagnej  we  are  told,  who  mstituted 
our  course  of  studies ;  and  some  say  it  was  in  €hc 
view  of  dividing  Tiis  subjects,  and  of  giving  them 
employment.  He  has  succeeded  in  this  to  a  miradc. 
Seven  years  devoted  to  humanist/  or  classical  leam^ 
ingy  two  to  Philosf^hyy  three  to  Theology :  twelve 
years  of  languor,  of  ambition,  and  of  self-conceit  j 
without  taking  into  the  account  the  years  which 
well-meaning  parents  double  upon  their  children,  to 
make  sure  work  of  it  as  they  allege.  I  ask  whether 
on  emerging  thence  a  student  is,  accotding  to  the 
denomination  of  those  respective  branches  of  study, 
isiort  humsrtty  more  oi^  philosopher^  ^ndbeiie'cesmote 
in  God,  than  an  honest  peasant  who  has  flot  been 
taught  to  read?  What  ^ood  purpose  then  does  all 
this  answer  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  ?  What 
benefit  do  the  majority  derive  from  this  irksome 
eourse,  on  mixing  with  the  world,  toward  perfect* 
Ing  their  own  intelligence,  and  even  toward  purity 
of  diction.  We*  have  seen,  that  the  classical  Aiw 
thors  themselves  have  borrowed  their  illumination 
only  from  Nature,  and  that  those  of  our  own  Na* 
tion  who  have  distinguished  themselves  the  most  in 
literature  and  in  the  sciences,  such  as  Descartes^ 
Michael  Montaigne^  J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  others,  have 
succeeded  only  by  deviating  from  the  track  W^hiph 
their  models  pursued,  and  frequently  by  pursuing 
the  directly  opposite  path.    Thus  it  was  Ikscarte^ 

attacked 
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attacked  and  subverted  the  philoso|>hy  of  Aristotle: 
you  would  be  tempted  to  say,  that  Eloquence  and 
the  Sciences  are  completely  out  of  the  province  of 
our  Gothic  Institutions.  ' 

1  acknowledge  at  the  same  tiitae  that  it  is  a  for^ 
tunate  circumstance  for  many  children,  those  who 
have  wicked  parents,  that  there  dre  colleges;  they 
are  less  misei-able  there  than  in  the  father^s  house. 
The  faults  of  masters  being  exposed  to  view,  are  in 
part  repressed  by  the  fear  of  public  censure ;  but  i* 
is  not  so  as  to  those  of  their  parents.  For  example, 
the  pride  of  a  man  of  letters  is  loquacious,  and  some- 
times instructive ;  that  of  an  ecclesiastic  is  clothed 
with  difsimulation,  but  flattering ;  that  of  a  man  of 
family  is  lofty,  but  frank;  that  of  a  clown  is  inso^ 
lent,  but  natural :  but  the  pride  of  a  warm  trades- 
man is  sullen  and  stupid ;  it  is  pride  at  if  s  ease,  pride 
in  a  night-gown.  As  the  cit  is  never  contradicted, 
except  it  be  by  his  wife,  they  unite  their  efforts  to 
render  their  children  unhappy,  without  so  much  as 
suspecting  that  they  do  so.  Is  it  credible  that  in 
a  society,  the  men  of  which  all  moralists  allow  to 
be  corrupted,  in  which  the  citizens  maintain  their 
ground  only  by  the  terror  of  the  Laws,-  or  by  the 
fear  which  they  have  of  each  other,  feeble  and  de- 
fenceless children  should  not  be  abandoned  to  the 
discretion  of  tyranny  ?  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
so  ignorant,  and  so  conceited,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
tradesmen;  among  them  it  is  that  folly  shoots  out 
spreading  and  profound  roots.  You  see  a  great  many 
of  this  class,  both  men  and  women,  dying  of  apo-* 
plectic  fits,  from  a  too  sedentary  mode  of  life ;  from 
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eating  beef,  and  swallowing  strong  broths,  tcrheii: 
they  are  out  of  order,  without  suspecting  for  a  mo- 
llieint  that  such  a  regimen  was  pernicious.  Nothing 
can  be  more  wholesome  say  tliey ;  they  have  always 
seen  their  Aunts  do  so.  Hence  it  is  that  a  multi- 
tude of  false  remedies  and  of  ridiculous  supersti- 
tions, maintain  a  reputation  among  them,lojag  after 
they  have  been  exploded  in  the  world.  In  their 
cup-boards  is  still  carefully  treasured  up  the  cassis, 
a  specMes  of  poison,  as  if  it  were  an  universal  pana- 
cea. The  regimen  of  their  unfortunate  children  i-e- 
scmbles  that  which  they  employ  where  their  own 
health  is  concerned ;  they  form  them  to  melancholy 
habits ;  all  that  they  make  them  learn,  up  to  the 
Gospel  itself,  is  with  the  rod  over  their  head;  they 
fix  them  in  a  sedentary  posture  all  the  day  long, 
at  an  age  when  Nature  is  prompting  them  to  stir 
about,  for  the  purpose  of  expanding  their  form. 
Be  good  children,  is  the  perpetual  injunction ;  and 
this  goodness  consists  in  never  moving  a  limb.  A 
woman  of  spirit  who  was  fond  of  children,  took 
notice  one  day,  at  the  house  of  a  shop-keeper  in  Su 
Denis-street,  of  a  little  boy  and  girl  who  had  a  very 
serious  air.  *^  Your  children  aie  very  grave,'*  said 
she  to  the  mother — "  Ah !  Madam,"  replied  the 
sagacious  shop-dame,  '*  it  is  not  for  want  of  whip- 
**  ping  if  they  are  not  so." 

Children  rendered  miserable  in  their  sports,  and 
in  their  studies,  become  hypocritical  and  reserved 
before  their  fathers  and  mothers.  At  length  how- 
ever they  acquire  stature.  One  night  the  daugh- 
ter puts  on  her  clpak^  under  pretence  of  going  to 
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evening-prayers,  but  it  is  to  give  her  lover  the  meet- 
ing: by  and  by  her  shapes  divulge  the  secret;  she 
is  driven  from  her  father's  house,  and  comes  upon 
the  town.  Some  fine  morning  the  son  enlists  for  a 
soldier.  The  father  and  mother  are  ready  to  go 
distracted.  We  spared  nothing,  say  they,  to  pro* 
cure  them  the  best  of  education :  they  had  masters 
of  every  kind:  Fools!  you  forgot  the  essential 
point;  you  forgot  to  teach  them  to  love  you. 

They  justify  their  tyranny  by  that  cruel  adage: 
Children  must  be  corrected;  human  nature  is  corrupt- 
rd.  They  do  not  perceive  tliat  they  themselves,  by 
their  excessive  severity,  stand  chargeable  with  the 
corruption,  *  and  that  in  every  country  where  fathers 
are  good,  the  children  resemble  them. 

I  could 

*  To  certain  species  of  chastisement  I  ascribe  the  physical  and  moral 
comiption  not  only  of  children,  and  of  several  orders  of  monks,  but  of 
the  Nation  itself.  You  cannot  move  u  step  through  the  streets  witliout 
hearing  nurses  and  mottiers  menacing  their  little  charge  with,  I  shaU 
^iv€  you  fijiogging,  1  have  never  been  in  England,  but  I  am  persuaded, 
that  the  ferocity  imputed  to  the  English  must  proceed  from  some  such 
cause.  I  have  indeed  heard  it  affirmed,  that  punishment  by  the  rod  was 
snore  cruel,  and  Aore  frequent,  among  them,  than  with  us.  See  what 
is  said  on  this  subject  by  the  illustrious  Authors  ot  the  Spectator,  a  Work 
which  has  beyond  contradiction  greatly  contributed  to  soften  both  their 
manners  and  ours.  They  reproach  the'  English  Nobility  for  permitting 
this  character  of  infamy  to  be  impressed  on  their  children.  Consult, 
particularly,  No.  CLVII.  of  that  Collection,  which  concludes  thus : 
**  I  would  not  here  be  supposed  to  have  said,  that  our  learned  men  of 
**  either  robe,  who  have  been  whipped  at  school,  are  not  still  men  of 
^  noble  and  liberal  mincfs;  but  I  am  sure  they  had  been  much  more  so 
**  than  they  arc,  had  they  never  suffered  that  infamy." 

Government  ou};ht  10  proscribe  this  kind  of  chastisement,  not  ovhf 
m  the  public  schools,  as  Russia  has  done,  but  in  convents,  on  ship-board, 
in  private  families,  in  boarding-houses :  it  corrupts  at  once  fathers,  mo- 
ihen^  preceptors,  and  children.    I  could  quote  terrible  re-actioas  of  it. 
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I  could  demonstrate^  by  a  multitude  of  example^ 
that  the  depravation  of  our  most  notorious  crimi- 
Bals  began  with  the  cruelty  of  their  educatioDi  from 
Guilkry  down  to  De&rues.  But,  to  take  leave  once 
for  all  of  this  horrid  perspective,  I  conclude  with 
a  single  reflection :  namely,  if  human  nature  were 

did  modesty  permit  Is  it  not  very  astonishing,  that  men  in  odier  re* 
spects  of  a  staid  and  serious  exterior,  should  lay  dorni  as  the  bast^  of  % 
Christian  education,  the  observance  of  gentlenen,  humanity,  chastity; 
and  punish' timid  aud  iunocent  children  with  the  most  barbaroos,  and 
the  most  jobscure  of  all  chastisements  ?  Our  men  of  letters  who  have 
been  employed  in  reforming  abuses  for  more  than  a  century  past,  have 
not  attacked  this  with  the  severity  which  it  deserves.  They  do  not  pay 
eufiicient  attention  to  the  miseries  of  the  rising  generation.  It  would  bo 
a  question  of  right,  the  discussion  of  which  were  highly  interesting  and 
important,  namely.  Whether  the  State  could  permit  the  right  of  inflict- 
ing infamous  punishment,  to  persons  who  have  not  the  power  of  1i% 
and  death?  It  b  certain  that  the  infamy  of  a  citizen  produces  re-actions 
jnore  dangerous  to  Society,  than  his  own  death  merely.  It  is  nothing  at 
all,  we  are  told,  they  are  but  children ;  but  for  this  very  reason,  because 
they  are  children,  every  generous  spirit  is  bound  to  protect  them,  and 
because  every  miserable  child  becomes  a  bad  man. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  far  from  being  my  intention,  in  what  I  have 
said  respecting  masters  in  general,  to  render  the  profession  odious.  I 
only  mean  to  suggest  to  them,  that  those  chastisements,  the  practice  of 
which  they  have  borrowed  from  the  corrupted  Greeks  of  the  Lower  £m« 
pire,  exercise  an  influence  much  more  powerful  than  they  are  aware  ofj^ 
on  the  baued  which  is  borne  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  other  ministers 
of  Religion,  monks  as  well  as  the  regular  clergy,  by  a  people  more  en* 
lightened  than  in  former  times.  After  all,  it  must  be  granted,  that  mas- 
ters treat  tlieir  pupils  as  they  themselves  were  treated.  One  set  of  mi- 
serable beings  are  employed  in  forming  a  new  set,  freqnently  without 
suspecting  what  they  are  doing.  All  I  aim  at  present  to  establish  is, 
That  man  has  been  committed  to  bis  own  foresight ;  that  all  the  ill 
which  he  docs  to  his  fellow-creatures  recoils  sooner  or  later  upon  him- 
self. This  re-action  is  the  only  counterpoise  capable  of  bringing  him 
back  to  humanity.  All  the  sciences  are  still  in  a  slate  of  infancy ;  but 
that  of  rendering  men  happy  has  not  as  yet  so  much  as  seen  the  light, 
not  even  in  China,  whose  politics  are  so  far  superior  to  ours. 
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eorrupted,  as  b  alleged  by.  those  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  power  of  reforming  it,  children  could 
not  fail  to  add  a  new  corruption  to  that  which  they 
find  already  introduced  into  the  World,  uppn  their 
arrival  in  it.    Human  Society  would  accordingly 
speedily  reach  the  term  of  it's  dissolution.    But 
children,  on  the  contrary,  protract  and  put  off  that 
fatal  period,  by  the  introduction  of  new  and  un- 
tainted souls.     It  requires  a  long  apprenticeship  to 
inspire  them  with  a  taste  for  our  passions  and  ex« 
travagancies.    New  generations  resemble  the  dews 
and  the  rains  of  Heaven,  which  refresh  the  water$ 
of  rivers  slackened  in  their  course,  and  tending  ta 
corruption :  change  the  sources  of  a  river,  and  yo^ 
will  change  it  in  the  stream ;  change  the  education 
of  a  People,  and  you  will  change  their  character 
and  their  manners. 

We  shall  hazard  a  few  ideas  on  a  subject  of  ao 
much  importance,  and  shall  look  for  the  indications 
of  them  in  Nature.  On  examining  the  nest  of  a 
bird,  w;e  find  in  it  not  only  the  nutrinients  which 
are  most  agreeable  to  the  young,  but  from  the  soft- 
ness of  the  downs  with  which  it  is  lined;  from  it's 
;«ituation,  whereby  it  is  sheltered  from  the  cold,  from 
the  rain,  and  from  the  wind;  and  from  a  multitude 
of  other  precautions,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that  those 
who  constructed  it,  collected  around  their  brood,  all 
the  intellig^nceij  and  all  the  benevolence  of  which 
they  were  capable.  The  father  too  sings  at  a  little 
distance  from  their  cradle,  prompted  rather,  as  I  sup- 
pose, by  the  solicitudes  of  paternal  affection,  than 
by  those  of  conjugal  love;  for  this  last  sentiment 

X  4  expires 
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expires  in  most,  as  soon  as  the  process  of  hatclun^ 
begins.  If  we  were  to  examine,  under  the  same 
aspect,  the  schools  of  the  young  of  the  human  spc- 
ciesj  we  should  have  a  very  indifferent  idea  of  the 
affection  of  their  parents.  Rods,  whips,  stripes,  cries, 
tears,  are  the  first  lessons  g-iven  to  human  life :  we 
have  here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  glimpse  of  reward^ 
amidst  so  many  chastisements;  but,  symbol  of  what 
awaits  them  in  Society,  the  pain  is  real  and  the 
pleasure  only  imaginary. 

It  is  worthy  of  being  remarked,  that  of  all  the 
species  of  sensible  beings,  the  human  species  is  the 
only  one  whose  young  are  brought  up,  and  instruct- 
ed, by  dint  of  blows.  I  would  not  wish  for  any 
other  proof  of  an  original  depravation  of  ^Mankind. 
Tlie  European  brood,  in  this  respect,  surpasses  all 
the  Nations  of  the  Globe ;  as  they  likwise  do  in 
wickedness.  We  have  already  observed,- on  the 
testimony  of  missionaries  themselves,  with  what 
gentleness  Savages  rear  their  children,  and  what 
affection  the  children  bear  to  their  parents  in  re- 
turn. 

The  Arabs  extend  their  humanity  to  the  very 
horses ;  they  never  beat  them ;  they  manage  them 
by  means  of  kindness  and  caresses,  andi^ender  them 
so  docile,  that  thei^  are  no  animals  .of  the  kind  in 
the  whole  World  once  to  be  compared  with  them  in 
beauty  and  in  goodness.  They  do  not  fix  them  to  a 
stake  in  the  fields,  but  suffer  them  to  pasture  at  large 
around  tln^ir  habitation,  to  which  they  come  running 
thf  moment  that  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  master's 
voice.     Those  tractable  animals  resort  at  night  to 
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their  tents,  and  lie  down  in  the  midst  of  the  chil- 
dren, without  ever  hurting  them  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. If  the  rider  happens  to  fall  while  a- coursing, 
his  horse  stands  still  instantly,  and  never  stirs  till 
lie  has  mounted  again.  These  people,  by  means  of 
the  irresistible  influence  of  a  mild  education,  have 
acquired  the  art  of  rendering  their  horses  the  first 
coursers  of  the  universe. 

It  impossible  to  read  without  being  melted  into 
tears,  what  is  related  on  this  subject  by  the  virtuous 
Consul  d'Hervieux^  in  his  journey  to  Mount  Leba- 
non.   The  whole  stock  of  a  poor  Arabian  of  the 
Desert  consisted  of  a  most  beautiful  mare.    Tlie 
French  Consul  at  SSd  offered  to  purchase  her,  with 
an  intention  to  send  her  to  his  master  Louis  XIV. 
The  Amb  pressed  by  want  hesitated  a  long  time ; 
but  at  length  consented,  on  condition  of  receiving 
a  very  considerable  sum  which  he  named.     The 
Consul,  not  daring,  without  instructions,  to  give  so 
high  a  price,  wrote  to  Versailles  for  permission  to 
close  the  bargain  on  the  tenns  stipulated.     Louis 
XIV.  gave  orders  to  pay  the  money.     Tlie  Consul 
immediately  sent  notice  fo  the  Arab,  who  soon  af- 
ter made  his  appearance,  mounted  on  his  magnifi-  . 
cent  courser,  and  the  gold  which  he  had  demanded  . 
Avas  paid  down  to  him.     The  Arab,  covered  with  a 
miserable  rug,  dismounts,  looks  at  the  money;  then, 
turning  his  eyes  to  the  mare,  he  sighs,  and  thus  ac- 
costs her :  "  To  whom  am  1  going  to  yield  thee  up? 
*'  To  Europeans,  who  will  tie  thcc  close,  who  \\\\\ 
*'  beat  thee,  who  aviII  render  thee  miserable:  re- 
^^  turn  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  darlings  my  jewel! 
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**  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of  my  children  V  Ab  he 
pronounced  these  words,  he  sprung  upon  her  back^ 
and  scampered  off  toward  the  Desert 

If,  with  us,  fathers  beat  their  children,  it  is  be- 
cause they  love  them  not ;  if  they  send  them  abroad 
to  nurse  as  ^oon  as  they  come  into  the  World,  it  is 
because  they  love  them  not ; ,  if  they  place  them  as 
soon  as  they  have  acquired  a  little  growth,  in  board- 
ing-schools and  colleges,  it  is  because  they  love  them 
not ;  if  they  procure  for  them  situations  out  of  their 
State,  out  of  their  Province,  it  is  because  they  love 
them  not :  if  they  keep  them  at  a  distance  from  them- 
selves at  every  epoch  of  life,  it  must  undoubtedly  b^ 
because  they  look  upon  them  as  their  heirs. 

I  have  been  long  enquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
unnatural  sentiment,  but  not  in  our  books ;  for  the 
Authors  of  these,  in  the  view  of  paying  court  to  fa- 
thers who  buy  their  Works,  insist  only  on  the  duties 
of  children ;  and  if  sometimes  they  bring  forward 
those  of  fathers,  the  discipline  which  they  recom- 
mend to  them,  respecting  their  children,  is  so  gloomy 
and  severe,  that  it  looks  as  if  they  were  furnishing 
parents  with  new  means  of  rendering  themselves 
hateful  to  their  offspring. 

This  parental  apathy  is  to  be  imputed  to  the 
disorderly  state  of  our  manners,  which  has  stifled 
among  us  all  tlie  sentiments  of  Natuj-e.  Among 
the  Ancients,  and  even  among  Savages,  tlie  per- 
spective of  social  life  presented  to  them  a  series  of 
employments,  frpm  infancy  up  to  old  age,  which 
among  them  was  the  era  of  the  higher  magistracies^ 
and  of  the  priesthood.   The  hopes  of  their  religion. 
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at  that  period)  interposed  to  terminate  an  honour- 
able career,  and  concluded  with  rendering  the  plan 
of  their  life  conformable  to  that  of  Nature.  Thus 
it  was  that  they  always  kept  up  in  the  soul  of  their 
citizens  that  perspective  of  infinity  which  is  so  na^ 
tural  to  the  heart  of  Man.  But  venality  and  de** 
bauched  manners  having  subverted,  among  us,  the 
order  of  Nature,  the  only  age  of  human  existence 
which  has  preserved  it's  rights  is  that  of  youth  and 
love.  This  is  the  epoch  to  which  all  the  citizens 
direct  their  thoughts.  Among  the  Ancients  the 
aged  bare  rule;  but  with  us  the  young  people  as- 
sume the  government.  The  old  are  constrained  to 
retire  from  all  public  employment.  Their  dear 
children  then  pay  them  back  the  fruits  of  the  edu- 
cation which  they  had  received  from  them. 

Hence  therefore  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  father 
and  mother  restricting  with  us,  the  epoch  of  their 
felicity  to  the  middle  period  of  hfe,  cannot  without 
uneasiness  behold  their  children  approaching  to- 
ward it,  just  in  proportion  as  they  themselves  are 
withdrawing  from  it  As  their  faith  is  almost,  or 
altogether,  extinguished,  Religion  administers  to 
them  no  consolation.  They  behold  nothing  but 
death  closing  their  perspective.  This  pojnt  of  view 
renders  them  sullen,  harsh,  and  frequently  cruel. 
This  is  the  reason  that,  with  us,  parents  do  not  love 
their  children,  and  that  our  old  people  affect  so 
many  frivolous  tastes,  to  bring  themselves  nearer 
to  a  generation  which  is  repelling  them. 

Another  consequence  of  the  same  state  of  man- 
jiprs  is,   that  we  have  nothing  of  the   spirit  of 

Mtriotjism 
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patriotism  among  us.  Tlie  Ancients,  on  the  con- 
trary, had  a  great  deal  of  it.  They  proposed  to 
themselves  a  noble  recompense  in  the  present,  but 
one  still  much  more  noble  in  the  future.  The  Ro- 
mans, for  example,  had  oracles  which  promised  to 
their  City  that  she  should  become  the  Capital  of 
the  World,  and  she  actually  became  so.  Each  citi- 
zen in  particular  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  of 
exercising  an  influence  over  her  destiny,  and  of 
presiding  one  day  as  a  tutelar  deity  over  that  of  his 
own  posterity.  Their  highest  ambition  was  to  sec 
their  own  age  honoured  and  distinguished  above 
every  other  age  of  the  Republic.  Those  among  us 
who  have  any  ambition  that  regards  futurity,  re- 
strict it  to  the  being  themselves  distinguished  by 
the  age  in  which  they  live,  for  their  knowledge  or 
their  philosophy.  In  this  nearly  terminates  our  na- 
tural ambition,  directed  as  it  is  by  our  mode  of 
education. 

The  Ancients  employed  their  thoughts  in  prog- 
nosticating the  character  and  condition  of  their 
posterity ;  and  we  revolve  what  our  Ancestors  were. 
They  looked  forward,  and  we  look  backward*  We 
arc  in  the  State,  like  passengers  embarked  against 
t  )cir  will  on  board  a  vessel ;  we  look  toward  the 
poop  and  not  to  the  prow ;  to  the  land  from  which* 
weare  taking  ourdeparture,and  not  to  that  on  which 
ve  hope  to  arrive.  We  collect  with  avidity  Gothic 
manusciipts,  monuments  of  chivalry,  the  medal- 
lions of  CA/Wer/c;  we  j)ick  up  with  ardour  all  the 
worn  out  fragments  of  tlie  ancient  fiibric  of  our 
State  vessel.  We  pursue  them  in  a  backward  di- 
rection a$  far  as  the  eye  can  pari^^  ^b^Cc]8^e  ^^^ 
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extend  this  solicitude  about  Antiquity  to  mouu- 
ments  which  are  foreign  to  us ;  to  those  of  tlie 
Greeks  and  Romans.  Tliey  are  like  our  own  the 
wrecks  of  their  vessels,  which  have  perished  oa 
the  vast  Ocean  of  Time,  without  being  able  to  get 
forward  to  us.  Tliey  would  have  been  accompany- 
mg  us,  hay  they  would  have  been  out-sailing  us, 
had  skilful  pilots  always  stood  at  the  helm.  It  is 
still  possible  to  distinguish  them  from  tlieir  shat- 
tered fragments.  From  the  simplicity  of  her  con- 
struction, and  the  lightness  of  her  frame,  that  must 
have  been  the  Spartan  frigate.  She  was  made  to 
5wim  eternally ;  but  she  had  no  bottom ;  she  ^va« 
overtaken  by  a  dreadful  tempest;  and  the  Helots 
were  incapable  of  restoring  the  equilibrium.  From 
the  loftiness  of  her  quarter-galleries,  you  there  dis- 
tinguish the  remains  of  the  mighty  first-rate  of 
proud  Rome.  She  was  unable  to  support  tlic 
weight  of  her  unwieldy  turrets ;  her  cumbersome 
and  ponderous  upper-works  overset  lier.  llie  fol- 
lowing inscriptions  might  be  engraved  on  the  dif- 
ferent rocks  against  which  they  have  made  ship- 
wreck : 

Love  of  Conquest    Accumulation  of  Property.    Venality  of  Em* 
ployments.    Aod,  above  All :  Contempt  of  the  People. 

The  billows  of  Time  still  roar  over  their  enor- 
mous wrecks,  and  separate  them  from  detaclied 
planks,  which  they  scatter  among  modern  Nations 
for  their  instruction.  Those  ruins  seem  to  address 
them  thus :  "  We  are  the  remains  of  the  atncient 
^  government  of  the  Tuscans,  of  Dardanus,  and 
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"  of  the  grand-children  of  Numitor,  The  Stat^ 
"  which  they  have  transmitted  to  their  descendants 
"  still  support  Nations  of  Mankind ;  but  they  no 
"  longer  have  the  same  languages,  nor  the  same  re- 
*'  ligions,  nor  the  same  civil  d}Tiasties.  Divine 
"  Providence,  in  order  to  save  men  from  shipwreck,, 
''  has  drowned  the  pilots,  and  dashed  the  ship  la 
**  pieces." 

We  admire,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  frivolous  Sci- 
encesy  their  conquests,  their  vast  and  useless  builds 
ings,  and  all  the  monuments  of  their  luxury,  which 
are  the  very  rocks  oh  which  they  perished.  See,  to 
what  oar  studies,  and  our  patriotism,  are  fading  us* 
If  posterity  is  taken  up  with  the  Ancients,  it  is  be- 
cause the  Ancients  laboured  for  posterity:  but  if 
we  do  nothing  for  ours,  assuredly  they  will  pay  no 
attention  tp  us.  They  wijl  talk  incessantly  as  we 
do,  about  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  withdut  wast* 
ing  a  single  thought  upon  their  fathers. 

Instead  of  falling  into  futures  over  Greek  and 
Roman  medallions,  half  devoured  by  the  teeth  of 
Time,  would  it  not  be  fully  as  agreeable,  and  much 
more  useful,  to  direct  our  views  and  employ  our 
conjectures,  on  the  subject  of  our  fresh,  lively, 
plump  children,  and  to  try  to  discover  in  their  seve- 
ral inclinations,  who  are  to  be  the  future  co-opera- 
tors in  the  service  of  their  Country?  Those  who  in 
their  childish  sports  are  fond  of  building,  will  one 
day  rear  her  monuments.  Among  those  who  take 
delight  in  managing  their  boyish  skirmishes,  will  be 
formed  the  Epaminondases  and  the  Sctpios  of  future 
times*  Those  who  are  seated  upon  the  grass,  the  calm 
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Spectators  of  the  sports  of  their  companions^  will  in 
due  time  become  excellent  Magistrates  and  Philoso* 
phers,  the  complete  masters  of  their  own  passions. 
Those  who  in  their  restless  course  love  to  withdraw 
from  the  rest,  will  be  noted  travellers  and  founders 
of  colonies,  who  shall  carry  the  manners  and  the 
language  of  France,  to  the  Savages  of  America,  or 
into  the  interior  of  Africa  itself. 

If  we  are  kind  to  our  children  tliey  will  bless  our 
memory;  they  will  transmit,  unaltered,  our  customs, 
our  fashions,  our  education,  our  government,  and 
every  thing  that  awakens  the  recollection  of  us,  to 
the  very  latest  posterity.  We  shall  be  to  them  bene- 
ficent deities,  M'ho  have  wrought  their  deliverance 
iirom  Gothic  barbarism.  We  should  gratify  the  in* 
nate  taste  of  infinity  still  better,  by  launching  our 
thooghts  into  a  futurity  of  two  diousand  years,  than 
into  a  retrospect  of  the  same  distance.  This  manner 
of  viewing,  more  conformable  to  our  divine  nature, 
would  fix  our  benevolence  on  sensible  objects  which 
do  exist,  and  which  still  are  to  exist.  *    We  should 

secure 

♦  There  is  a  sublime  character  iu  the  Works  of  the  Drvm ity.  They 
are  not  only  perfect  in  themselves^  but  they  are  always  in  a  progressive 
State  towafd  perfection.  We  have  suggested  some  thoughts  respecting 
this  JjLw,  ia  speaking  of  the  harmonies  of  plants.  A  young  plant  is  of 
more  value  than  the  seed  which  produced  it;  a  tree  bearing  flowers  and 
ft'uits  is  more  valuable  than  the  young  plant ;  finally,  a  tree  is  never  more 
beaotiful  than  when,  declined  into  years,  it  is  surrounded  with  a  forest 
of  young  trees,  sprouted  up  out  of  it's  seeds.  The  same  thing  holds  good 
as  to  Man.  The  state  of  an  embryon  is  superior  to  that  of  a  non-entity; 
that  of  infancy  to  the  embryon;  adolescence  is  preferable  to  infancy; 
and  youth,  the  season  of  loves,  more  important  than  adolescence.  Man 
in  a  state  of  maturity,  the  head  of  a  family,  is  preferable  to  a  young 
man.  The  old  age  which  encircles  him  with  a  numerous  posterity ; 
whicb^  from  it's  espericnce,  introduces  him  into  the  couuselsof  Natious; 

which 
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secure  to  ourscJlves,  as  a  support  to  an  old  4ge  of 
sadness  and  neglect,  the  gratitude  of  the  genera^ 
lion  which  is  advancing  to  replace  us?  and,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  happiness  and  our  own,  we  should 
combine  all  the  means  in  our  power  toward  pro- 
moting the  good  of  our  Country. 
.  In  order  to  contribute  my  little  mite  toward  so 
blessed  a  revolution,  I  shall  hazard  a  few  more  hasty 
ideas.  I  proceed  on  the  supposition  then,  that  I  am 
empowered  to  employ  usefully  a  jpart  of  Jthe  twelve 
years  which  our  young  people  waste  at  schools  and 
colleges.  I  reduce  the  whole  time  of  their  education 
to  three  epochs,  consisting  of  three  years  each.  The 
first  should  commence  at  the  age  of  seyen  years,  as 
among  the  Lacedemoniaus,  and  even  earlier :  a  child 
is  susceptible  of  a  patriotic  education  as  soon  as  he 
is  able  to  speak  and  to  walk.  The  second  shall  begin 
with  the  period  of  adolescence ;  and  the  third  end 
with  it,  toward  the  age  of  sixteen,  an  age  when  a 
young  man  may  begin  to  be  useful  to  his  Countrj*, 
and  to  assume  a  profession. 

I  would  begin  with  disposing,  in  a  central  situa- 
tion in  Paris,  a  magnificent  edifice,  constructed  in- 
ternally in  form  of  a  circular  amphitheatre,  divided 
into  ascending  rows.  The  masters,  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  national  education,  should  be 
stationed  below  in  the  centre ;  and  above,  I  would 

frhjch  suspends  in  him  the  domioion  of  the  passions,  only  to  <:]ve  more 
energy  to  that  of  reason :  the  old  age  which  seems  to  rank  him  anioug  su- 
perior beings,  from  the  multiplied  hopes  which  the  practice  of  vii-tue  nnd, 
the  Laws  of  Providence  have  bestowed  upon  him,  ii>  o£  more  value  tlian 
all  the  other  ages  of  life  put  together.  I  could  wisb  it  were  so  with  the- 
niaturitj  of  France,  and  that  the  aj;c  df  Louis  XVI.  might  surpass  M 
that  have  preceded  it. 
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iiave  Seteral  rows  of  galleries  in  order  to  multiply 
places  for  the  auditors.  On  the  outside,  and  quito 
round  the  buildings  I  would  have  wide  porticos^ 
atory  above  Story,  for  the  reception  and  accommo-' 
dation  of  the  people.  On  a  pediment  ov6r  the- 
grand  entrance  these  words  might  be  inscribed': 

'      NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

1  hive  no  netd  to  mention,  fhat  as  tlie  children 
pass  three  years  in  each  epoch  of  their  education, 
one  of  these  edifices  would  be  requisite  fot  the  in- 
struction of  tbe  generation  of  the  year,  which  re- 
stricts to  nine  the  number  of  monuiiients  destined 
to  the  general  education  ot  the  Capita!; 

Round  each  of  these  amphitheatres  there  should 
be  a  great  park,  stored  with  the  plants  and  trees  of 
tlie  country  scattered  about  witbout  artificial  ar- 
rangement, as  in  the  fields  and  the  wood^.  We 
should  there  behold  the  primrose  and  the  violet 
shining  round  the  root  of  the  oat ;  the  apple  and! 
pear-tree  blended  with  the  elm  and  tlie  beech. 
Tlie  bowers  of  innocence  should  be  no  less  inte- 
resting than  the  tombs  of  virtue. 

If  I  have  expressed  a  wisn  to  have  monuments 
raised  to  the  glory  of  tliose  by  whom  our  climate 
has  been  enriched  with  exotic  plants,  it  is  not  that 
I  prefer  these  to  the  plants  of  our  own  country, 
but  it  is  in  tlie  view  orrendering  to  tlie  memory  of 
those  citizens,  a  part  of  tlie  gratitude  which  we  owe 
to  Nature.  Besides  the  most  common  plants  in: 
our  plains,  independent  of  their  utility,  are  those 
which  recal  to  us  the  most  agreeable  sensations : 
they  do  not  transport  iis  beyond   seas  as  foreign 
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plants  do ;  but  recal  us  home^  and  restore  us  to 
ourselves.  The  feathered  sphere  of  the  dahdeltoa 
brings  to  my  recollection  the  places  where,  seated 
on  the  grass  with  chiidren  of  ftiy  own  age,  we  endea- 
voured to  sweep  off  by  one  whiff  of  breath,  all  it's 
plumage,  without  leaving  a  single  tuft  behind.  For- 
tune in  like  manner  has  blown  upon  us,  and  has 
scattered  abroad  our  downy-pinioned  circles  over 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth.  I  call  to  remembrance, 
on  seeing  certain  gramineous  plants  in  the  ear,  the 
happy  age  when  we  conjugated  on  their  alternate 
ramifications,  the  different  tenses  and  moods  of  the 
verb  aimer  (to  love).  We  trembled  at  hearing  our 
companions  finish,  after  all  the  various  inflections, 
with  je  ne  vous  aime  plus  (I  no  longer  love  you). 
The  finest  flowers  are  not  always  those  for  \fhich 
we  conceive  the  highest  affection.  The  moral  sen- 
timent determines,  at  the  long  run  all  our  physical 
tastes.  The  plants  which  seem  to  me  the  most  un- 
fortunate, are  at  this  day  those  which  awaken  in 
me  the  most  lively  interest  I  frequently  fix  my 
attention  on  a  blade  of  grass,  at  the  top  of  an  old 
wall,  or  in  a  scabious  tossed  about  by  the  winds  in 
the  middle  of  a  plain.  Oftener  than  once^  at  sight 
^in  a  foreign  land,)  of  an  apple-tree  without  flowers, 
and  without  fruit,  have  1  exclaimed  :  "Ah!  why 
*^  has  Fortune  denied  to  thee,'  as  she  has  done  to  ipe^ 
•*  little  earth  in  thy  native  land  ?*' 

The  plants  of  our  country  recal  the  idea  of  it 
to  us,  wherever  we  may  be,  in  a  manner  still  more  af- 
fecting than  it's  monuments.  I  would  spare  no 
cost  therefore  to  collect  them  around  the 
children  of  the  Nation.      I  would  make    tlieir 
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school  a  spot  charming  as  their  tender  age,  that 
when  the  injustice  of  their  patrons,  df  their  friends^ 
of  their  relations,  of  fortune,  may  have  crushed  to 
pieces  in  their  hearts  all  the  ties  of  Country,  the 
place  in  which  their  childhood  had  enjoyed  felici* 
ty  might  be  still  their  Capital. 

I  would  decorate  it  with  pictures.  Children  as 
well  as  the  vulgar  prefer  painting  to  sculpture,  he 
cause  this  last  presents  to  them  too  many  beauties 
of  convention.  They  do  not  love  figures  com- 
pletely white,  but  with  ruddy  cheeky  and  blue  eyes, 
like  their  images  in  plaister.  They  are  more  struck 
with  colours  than  with  forms.  I  could  wish  to 
exhibit  to  them  the  portraiti^  of  our  iafind  Kings. 
Cyrus,  brought  up  with  the  children  of  his  own  age^ 
formed  them  into  heroes;  ours  shoidd  be  edu- 
cated at  least  with  the  images  of  our  Sovereigns. 
They  would  assume,  at  sight  of  thetn,  the  first  sen- 
timents of  the  attachment  which  they  owe  to  the 
Fathers  of  their  Country. 

I  would  present  them  with  pictures  after  religi- 
ous subjects;  not  such  as  are  terrifying,  and  which 
are  calculated  to  excite  Man  to  repentance ;  but 
those  which  have  a  tendency  to  encourage  inno- 
cence. Such  would  be  that  of  the  Virgin  holding 
the  infant  Jesus  in  her  arms.  Such  would  be  that 
of  Jesus  himself  in  the  midst  of  children,  display- 
ing in  their  attitudes,  and  in  their  features,  the 
simplicity  and  the  confidence  of  their  age,  and 
such  as  Le  Sueur^/ifoxild  have  painted  them.  Be- 
neath there  might  be  inscribed  these  words  of 
Jesus  Christ  himself: 

Sinitt  parvutoi  ad  me  venirtm 
Sttiler  little  cfaildrcn  to  come  to  Me.  ^         , 
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Were  it  necessary  to  represent  in  this  school  any 
act  of  justice,  there  might  be  a  painting  of  the 
fruitless  fig-tree  Avithering  away  at  his  command. 
It  would  exhibit  the  leaves  of  that  tree  curling  up. 
Its  branches  twisting,  it*s  back  cracking,  and  the 
whole  plant  struck  with  terror,  perishing  under  ti:e 
malediction  of  the  Author  of  Nature. 

There  might  be  inserted  some  simple  and  short 
nscription  from  the  Gospel,  such  as  this : 

Lore  one  another. 

Or  this : 

.  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  chat  are  heavy  Laden, 
and  will  give  you  Rest. 

.  And  that  maxim  already  necessary  to  the  infant 
mind : 

Virtue  consists  in  preferring  tlie  Pablic  Good  to  our  Oim. 

And  that  otlier; 

In  order  to  be  Virtuous,  a  Man  must  resist  his  Propensities,  his  loci  in  a- 
tioDS,  hisTkstes,  and  maintain  an  incessant  Conflict  with  Uimsclf. 

But  there  are  inscriptions  to  which  hardly  any 
attention  is  paid,  and  the  meaning  of  which  is  of 
much  higher  importance  to  children ;  these  are 
their  own  names.  Their  names  are  inscriptions 
Avhicb  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they  go.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  the  influence  which  they 
have  upon  their  natural  character.  Our  name  is 
the  first  and  the  last  possession  which  is  at  our  dis- 
posal ;  it  determines,  from  the  days  of  infancy,  our 
inclinations ;  it  employs  our  attention  through  life, 
nay  transports  us  beyond  the  grfve.  I  have  still 
a  naine  left,  is  the  reflection.  It  is  a  name  that  en- 
nobles, or  dishonours  the  earth.  The  rocks  of  Greece 
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and  of  Italy,  are  neither  more  ancient,  nor  more 
beautiful  than  thoseof  the  other  parts  of  the  world 
but  we  esteem  them  more,  because  they  are  digni- 
fied by  more  beautiful  names.  A  medal  is  nothing 
but  a  bit  of  copper,  frequently  eaten  with  rust,  but 
it  acquires  value  from  being  decorated  by  an  il- 
lustrious name. 

I  could  wish  therefore  to  have  children  distin* 
guished  by  interesting  names.  A  lad  fathers  him- 
self upon  his  name.  If  it  inclines  toward  any  vice, 
or  if  it  furnishes  matter  for  ridicule,  as  many  of 
ours  do,  his  mind  takes  a  bias  from  it.  Baj^le  re- 
marks, that  a  certain  Inquisitor,  named  Torre- 
Cremada,  or  the  l^umt  Tower,  had  in  his  life-time, 
condemned  I  know  not  how  many  heretics  to  the 
flames.  A  Cordelier  of  the  name  of  Feu-Ardent 
(Ardent-Flame)  is  said  to  have  done  as  much.. 
There  is  a  farther  absurdity  in  giving  to  children, 
destined  to  pci^ceful  occupations,  turbulent  and 
ambitious  names,  such  as  those  of  Alexander  and 
Cesar.  It  is  still  more  dangerous  to  give  them  ri- 
diculous names.  I  have  seen  poor  boys  so  tor- 
mented on  this  account  by  their  companions,  and 
even  by  their  own  parents,  from  the  silly  circum- 
stance of  a  baptismal  name,  which  implied  some 
idea  of  simplicity  and  good-nature,  that  they  in- 
sensibly acquired  from  it  an  opposite  character  of 
malignity  and  ferociousness.  Instances  of  this  are 
numerous.  Two  of  our  most  satyrical  Writers,  in 
Theology  and  Poesy,  were  named,  the  one  Blaise 
Pascaly  and  the  other  Colin  Boikau.  Colin  im- 
plies nothing  sarcastic,  said  his  father.  That  ope 
word  infused  the  spirit  of  sarcasm  into  him.     The 
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«udaciou3  villaioy  of  JameM  Cic;h£KT|  took  it*s 
birth  perhaps  from  sofne  jest  that  passed  uppQ  bis 
name. 

Government  therefore  ought  to  interpose  in  thQ 
business  of  giving  names  to  children,  as  they  have 
an  influence  so  tremendous  on  the  characters  of  the 
citizens.  I  could  wish  likewise  that. to  their  bap* 
tisBial  napao  miglit  be  added  a  surname  of  some  fa* 
mily  rendered  illustrious  by  virtue,  as  the  Romans 
did ;  this  species  of  adoption  wuuld  attach  the  little 
to  the  great,  and  the  great  to  the  little.  There 
were  at  Rome  Scipios  without  number  in  Plebeiaa 
families.  We  might  reviye,  ii^  like  manner,  ^piong 
pur  commonalty,  the  names  of  our  illustrious  iami* 
lies^  such  as  the  f^enelons,  the  Catinats,  the  Mon-. 
tausicTf^  and  the  like. 

I  would  not  make  use  in  this  school  of  noisy 
bells,  to  announce  the  different  exercises,  but  of 
the  sound  of  flutes,  of  hautboy  St  and  of  bag-pipes, 
Eveiy  thing  they  learned  should  be  versified  and 
set  to  music.  The  influence  of  these  two  artsi 
united  is  beyond  all  conception.  I  shall  produce 
some  examples  of  it»  taken  from  the  Legiblation  of 
a  people  whose  police  was  the  best  perhaps  in  the 
world ;  I  mean  that  of  Sparta.  Hear  what  Flutarcb 
says  on  the  subject,  in  his  life  of  Lycurgus.     "  Xy- 

•  '  curguSf  then  having  taken  leave  of  his  Country,' 
(to  escape  the  calumnies  whiph  were  the  reward  of 
his  virtues)  ^^  directed  his  course  first  towards 
'*  Candia,  inhere  he  studied  the  C^retan  law§ 
'^and  Govefnment,  and  made  an  acquaint^ 
**  ance  with  thp  principal  men   of  the  Country. 

•  ^  Some  of  th^ir  laws  he  ipuch  approved,  ^nd  re- 

^*  solved 
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**  solved  to  make  use  of  them  in  his  own  Countiy : 
*•  others  he  rejected.  Amongst  the  persons  there, 
**  the  most  renowned  for  ability  and  wisdom  in  po- 
^*  litical  affairs,  was  Thakf,  whom  Lycurgus  by  re- 
<*  peated  importunities  and  assurances  of  friendship, 
**  at  last  persuaded  to  go  overto  Lacedemon.  When 
«  he  came  thither,-  though  he  professed  only  to  be 
«•  a  lyric  poet,  in  reality  he  performed  the  part  of 
"  the  ablest  legislator.  The  very  songs  which  he 
«  composed  were  pathetic  exhortations  to  obedience 
«  and  concord  ;  and  the  sweetness  of  the  music, 
"  and  the  cadence  of  the  verse,  had  so  powerful 
"  and  so  pleasing  an  effect  upon  the  hearers,  that 
♦'  they  were  insensibly  softened  and  civilized ;  and, 
"  at  last,  renouncing  their  mutual  feuds  and  animo- 
"cities,  united  in  the  love  of  humanity  and  good 
«  order.  So  that  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  Thahis 
••  prepared  the  way  for  Lycttrgus,  by  disposing  the 
»  people  to  receive  his  institutions." 

Zycurgtu  fiirther  introduced  among  them  the  use 
of  music,  in  various  species  of  exercise,  and  among 
others  into  the  art  of  war.*  «  When  their  army  was 
"  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  King  sacri- 
"  ficed  a  goat,  commanded  the  soldiers  to  set  their 
"  garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  musicians  to 
"  play  the  tune  of  the  Hymn  to  Cast<n\  and  he  him- 
M  self  advancing  forward  began  the  P»an,  which 
««  served  for  a  signal  to  fall  on,  It  was  at  once  a 
««  solemn  and  a  terrible  sight,  tq  see  tl^em  march  on 
«  to  the  combat  cheerfully  and  sedately,  without 
«  any  disorder  in  their  r^ks,  or  discoroposuwm 

*  PktMrcKi  Life  of  lyeurguM. 
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f^  their  minds,  measuring  their  steps  by  the  music  of 
5*  their  flutes.  Men  in  this  temper  were  not  likely 
"  to  be  possessed  with  fear,  or  transported  with 
^*  fury;  but  they  proceeded  with  a  deliberate  valour 
f *  and  confidence  of  success,  as  if  some  divinity 
."  had  sensibly  assisted  them.'' 

Thus,  considering  the  difference  of  modem  Na* 
Jions,*  music  would  serve  to  repress  their  courage, 
rather  than  to  excite  it ;  and  they  had  no  occasion, 
for  that  purpose,  of  bears  skin  caps,  nor  of  brandy, 
nor  of  drums. 

If  music  and  poetry  had  so  much  power  at  Spar-: 
ta,  to  recal  corrupted  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue, 
and  afterwards  to  govern  them;  What  influence 
would  they  not  have  over  our  children  in  the  age 
of  innocence?  Who  could  ever  forget  the  sacred 
Laws  of  morality,  were  they  set  to  music,  and  in 
ycrsesas  enchanting  as  those  of' tlie  Devindu  Vil- 
lage? From  similar  institutions  there  might  be  pro- 
jduced  among  us  Poets  as  sublime  as  the  sage  Tkales, 
pr  as  TyrtcBUs  who  composed  the  Hymn  of  Castor^ 

These  arrangements  being  made  for  our  children, 
the  first  branch  of  their  education  should  be  Religion. 
I  would  begin  with  talking  to  them  about  God,  ia 
the  view  of  engaging  them  tofearand  love  Him,  but 
to  fear  Him,  without  making  Him  an  object  of  terror 
tot  hem.  Terrifying  views  of  God  generate  super- 
stition, and  inspire  horrible  apprehensions  of  priest^ 
and  of  death.  The  first  precept  of  Religion  is  to  love 
God.  LoWy  mid  do  zvhat  you  will,  was  the  saying  of 
a  Saint.  We  are  enjoined  by  Religion  to  love  Him 
above  all  things.  We  are  encouraged  to  address  our- 
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selves  to  Him  as  to  a  Father.  If  we  are  commanded  to 
fear  Him,  it  is  only  with  a  relation  to  the  love  which 
we  owe  Him ;  because  we  ought  to  be  afraid  of  of- 
fending the  person  whom  we  are  bound  to  love. 
Besides,  I  am  very  far  from  thinking  that  a  child 
is  incapable  of  having  any  idea  of  God  before  four- 
teen years  of  age,  as  has  been  advanced  by  a  writer 
whom  in  other  respects  I  love*  Do  we  not  convey 
to  the  youngest  children  sentiments  of  fear  and 
aversion,  for  metaphysical  objects  which  have  no 
existence?  Wherefore  should  they  not  be  inspirecj 
with  confidence  and  love  for  the  Eeiug  ^vllo  fills 
universal  Nature  with  his  beneficence?  Children 
have  not  the  ideas  of  God  such  as  are  taught  by 
systems  of  Theology  and  Philosophy ;  but  they  arc 
perfectly  capable  of  having  the  sentiment  of  him 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  reason  of  Nature. 
This  very  sentiment  has  been  exalted  among  them, 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  to  such  a  height 
pf  fervour,  as  to  induce  multitudes  of  them  to  as- 
sume the  Cross  for  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  I^nd, 
Would  to  God  I  had  preserved  the  sentiment  of  the 
existence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  his  princi- 
pal attributes,  a<i  pure  as  I  had  it  in  my  earliest 
years !  It  is  the  heart,  still  more  tlian  the  under- 
standing, that  Religion  demands.  And  which 
heart,  I  beseech  you,  is  most  filled  with  the  Dr.ixr, 
and  the  most  agreeable  in  his  sight ;  that  of  the 
child  who,  elevated  with  the  sentiment  of  Him, 
raises  his  innocent  hands  to  heaven  as  he  stammers 
out  his  prayer,  or  of  the  schoolman  who  pretends 
to  explain  His  Nature? 

It  is  very  easy  to  communicate  to  children  ideas  of 

God 
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God  aod  of  virtue.  The  daisies  springing  up  among^ 
ihe  grass^  and  fruits  suspended  oq  the  trees  of  their 
enclosure,  should  be  their  first  lessons  in  Theology^ 
and  their  first  lessons  of  abstinence  and  of  obe* 
diehce  to  the  laws.  Tlieir  minds  might  be  fixed 
on  the  principal  object  of  religion,  by;  the  pure 
and  simple  recitation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  ia 
the  Gospel.  They  would  learn  in  their  creed  all 
that  they  can  know  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  the 
Pater-noster  every  thing  that  they  can  ask  of  Him. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  of  all  tlie  Sacred 
Books  there  is  no  one  which  children  take  in  with 
so  much  facility  as  the  Go^el,  It  would  be  pro- 
per to  habituate  them  betimes,  in  a  particular  man- 
ner, to  perform  the  actions  which  are  there  enjoin- 
ed, without  vain-glory,  and  without  any  respect  to 
human  observation  or  applause.  They  ought  to  b^ 
trained  up  therefore  in  the  habit  of  preventing  each 
Other  in  acts  of  friendship,  in  mutual  defiprence^ 
and  in  good  offices  of  every  kind. 

All  the  children  of  citizens  should  be  admitted 
into  this  National  School,  without  making  a  single 
exception.  I  would  insist  only  on  the  most  perfect 
cleanliness,  were  they  in  other  respects  dressed  but 
in  patches  sewed  together.  There  you  might  see  the 
child  of  a  man  of  quality  attended  by  his  governor,, 
arrive  in  an  equipage,  and  take  his  place  by  the  side 
of  a  peasant's  child  leaning  on  his  little  stick,  dressed 
in  canvas  in  the  very  middle  of  winter,  and  carrying 
in  his  satchel  his  little  books,  and  his  slice  of  brown 
bread  for  the  provision  of  the  whole  day.  Thus  they 
would  both  learn  to  know  each  other  before  they 
came  to  be  separated  for  even    The  child  of  the  rich 
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jnan  would  beiostxucted  to  impart  of  his  superfluity, 
to  whom  he  is  frequently  destined  to  support  the 
affluent  out  of  his  own  necessary  pittance.  These 
children  of  all  ranks  crowned  with  flowers,  and  di^ 
tributed  into  choirs  woald  assist  in  our  public  prcb* 
cessions.  Their  age,  their  order,  thpir  songs,  and 
t|ieir  innocence,  would  present  in  these,  a  spectacle 
more  august  than  the  lackeys  of  the  great  bearii^ 
the  coats  of  arms  of  their  masters  pasted  to  wax* 
tapers,  and  beyond  all  contradiction  much  more 
affecting  than  the  hedges  of  soldiers  and  bayonets 
with  which,  on  such  occasions,  a  God  of  Peace  is 
encompassed. 

In  this  school,  children  might  be  taught  to  read 
and  to  cypher.  Ingenious  men  have  for  this  effect 
contrived  boards,  and  methods  simple,  prompt  and 
agreeable;  but  schoolmasters  have  been  at  great 
pains  to  render  them  useless,  because  they  destroy* 
ed  their  empire,  and  made  education  proceed  fast- 
(er  than  was  consistent  with  their  emolument.  If 
yqu  wish  children  to  learn  quickly  to  read,,  put  a 
sugar<plumb  o  ver  each  of  their  letters :  they  will 
soon  have  their  alphabet  by  heart ;  and  if  you  mul* 
tiply  qr  diminish  the  number  of  them,  they  will 
eoon  become  af'ithmeticians.  However  that  may 
)^  they  shall  have  profited  wonderfully  in  this . 
school  of  tlieir  pouiitry,  should  they  leave  it  wilh^ 
put  having  learned  to  read,  write,  and  cypher ;  but 
deeply  penetrated  with  this  one  truth,  that  torcwi 
write,  and  cypher,  and  all  the  Sciences  in  the 
World,  are  i^iere  nothings ;  but  that  to  be  sincere» 
good,  obliging;  to  love  God  and  M^v^  istlieonly 
Science  worthy  of  the  human  heart^^^     . 
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At  the  second  era  of  education,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  about  the  age  of  from  ten  to  twelve,  when 
their  intellectual  powers  restlessly  stir  and  press 
■forward  to  theimitation  of  every  thing  that  they  sec 
done  by  others,  I  would  have  them  instructed  in 
the  means  which  men  employ  in  making  provision 
for  the  wants  of  Society. .  I  would  not  pretend  to 
teach  them  the  five  hundred  and  thirty  arts  and 
handicrafts  which  are  carried  on  at  Paris,  but  those 
only  which  are  subservient  to  the  first  necessities  of 
human  life,  such  as  agriculture,  the  different  pro- 
cesses employed  in  making  bread,  the  arts,  which 
in  the  pride  of  our  hearts,  we  denominate  mechanical, 
such  as  those  of  spinning  flax  andhemp,  of  weav- 
ing  these  into  cloth,  and  that  of  building  houses. 
To  these  I  would  join  the  elements  of  the  natural 
Sciences,  in  which  those  various  handicrafts  origin- 
ated, the  elements  of  Geometry,  and  the  experiments 
of  Natural  Philosophy,  which  have  invented  nothing 
in  this  respect,  but  which  explain  their  processes 
with  much  pomp  and  parade. 

I  would  likewise  have  them  made  acquainted 
with  the  lil>cral  arts,  such  as  those  of  drawing,  of 
architecture,  of  fortification,  not  in  the  view  of 
xnaking  painters  of  them,  or  architects,  or  engi- 
neers, but  to  shew  them  in  what  manner  their  ha- 
bitation is  constructed,  and  how  their  Country  is 
defended.  I  would  make  them  observe,  as  an  an- 
tidote to  the  vanity  which  the  Sciences  inspire, 
that  Man,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  arts  and  opera- 
tions, has  imagined  no  one  thing;  that  he  has  imi- 
tated in  all  his  productions,  either  the  skill  tof  the 
animal  creation,  or  the  operations  of  Nature;  that 
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Ills  industry  is  a  testimony  of  the  misery  to 
which  lie  is  condemned^  whereby  he  is  laid  uti- 
der  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  incessant 
conflict  against  the  elements,  against  hunger  and 
tliirst,  against  his  fellow  men,  and  what  is  most 
difficult  Qf  all,  against  himself.  I  would  make, 
them  sensible  of  these  relations  of  the  truths  of 
Religion,  to  those  of  Nature ;  and  I  would  thus 
dispose  them  to  love  the  class  of  useful,  men,  who 
are  continually  providing  for  their  wants. 

I  would  always  endeavour,  in  the  course  of  this 
education,  to  make  the  exercises  of  the  body  go 
hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  mind.  Accordingly 
while  ihey  were  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  the 
useful  arts  I  would  have  them  taught  Latin.  I 
would  not  teach  it  them  metaphysically  and  gram- 
matically, as  in  our  colleges,  and  which  is  forgot- 
ten much  faster  than  it  was  attained,  but  they 
should  leaxn  it  practically.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
Polish  peasantry  acquire  it,  who  speak  it  fluently 
all  their  life-time,  though  they  have  never  been  at 
college.  They  speak  it  in  a  very  intelligible  man- 
ner, as  I  know  by  experience,  having  travelled 
through  their  Country.  The  use  of  that  language 
has  been,  I  imagine,  propagated  among  them  by 
certain  exiles  from  ancient  Rome,  perhaps  Or///,  who 
was  sent  into  banishment  among  the  Sarmatians, 
their  Ancestors,  and  for  the  memory  of  which  Poet 
they  still  preserve  the  highest  veneratioti.  It  is  not, 
say  our  Literati^  the  Latin  of  Cicero.  But  what  is 
that  to  the  puvpose?  It  is  not  because  those  pea- 
sants have  not  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Li- 
tin  tongue,  that  they   arc  incapable  of  speaking; 
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thelangtt^e  tit  Cicero;  but  because,  bdug  skvfiaf^ 
tiiey  do  not  understand  the  knguage  of  liberty* 
Our  French  peasants^  would  not  comprehend  the  best 
translations  which  could  be  made  of  that  author,  were 
they  the  production  even  of  the  iTnivcrsity.  But 
a  Savage  of  Canada  wouldtake  them  in  perfectly, 
and  better  than  many  professors  of  eloquence.  It 
is  the  tone  of  soul  of  the  person  who  listens  which 
gives  the  comprehension  of  the  language  of  him 
who  speaks.  A  project  was  on£e  formed,  I  think 
under  Louis  XIV.  of  building  a  city  in  which  no 
language  but  Latin  was  to  have  been  spoken.  This 
must  Jiave  inconceivably  facilitated  the  *tudy  of 
that  tongue;  but  the  University  undoubtedly 
would  not  have  found .  it's  account  in  it,  What« 
ever  may  be  in  this^  I  am  wett  assured  that  two 
years  at  most  are  sufficient  fot  the  children  of  the 
National  School  to  learn  the  Latin  by  practi<!e, 
especially  if  in  the  lectures  which  they  attended^ 
extracts  were  given  from  the  lives  of  great  men, 
French  and  Roman,  written  in  good  Latin,  aiid 
afterwards  well,  explained. 

In  the  third  period    of  education^  nearly  about 
the  age  when  tlie  passions  begin  to  take  flight,  I 
'.  i  would  shew  to  ingenuous  youth,  the  pnre  and  gen- 

!  tie  language  of  them,  in  the  Eclogues  and  Geor- 

';^  gics  of  Virgil;  the  philosophy  of  them  in  some  of 

l|  the  Odes  of -Hbrflfcc;  and  pictures  of  their  corrup- 

]^  tion  taken  from  Tacitziszvd  Suetonius.     I  would  fl- 

|!;j  nish  the  painting  of  the  hideous  excesses  into 

II  ^  which  they  plunge  Mankind,    by  exhibiting  pas- 

sages from  some  Historian  of  the  Lower  Empire.  I 
would  make  them  remark  how  talents,  taste,  know- 
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ledge  and  eloquence,  sunk  at  once  among  ibeAn- 
cfeetSi  together  with  manners  and  Tiitoe.  I  would 
be  very  careful  not  to  fatigue  my  jHipils  wiA  read* 
ing  of  this  tort;  I  would  point  out  to  then  only 
the  more  poignant  passages,  in  order  to  excite  iat 
thenta  desire  to  know  t^  rest  My  aim  should 
be  not  to  lead  them  through  a  course  of  Virgit^  of 
Harace,  and  of  Tacitus^  but  a  real  course  of  clas^ 
steal  learning,  by  uniting  in  their  studies  whatever 
men  of  genius  have  considered  as  best  adapted  t(^ 
die  perfecting  of  human  nature. 

I  would  likewise  have  them  pnacUcally  instructed 
in  the  knowledge-of  the  Greek  tongue,  which  is- 
on  the  point  of  going  into  total  disuse  among  us. 
I  would  make  them  ac<|uainted  with  Homer,  prm* 
clpium  sapknlia  ^fons  (the  original  source  of  wis-* 
dom)  as  Horace  with  perfect  propriety  calls  faim ; 
with  Htrethtuf,  the  father  of  History ;  with  some 
maxims  from  the  sublime  book  oi  Marcus  Auretius. 
I  would  endeavour  to  make  them  sensible  how  at 
all  times,  talents,  virtues,  great  men,  and  States 
flourished  together  with  confidence  in  the  Divine 
Providence.  But,  in  order,  to  communicate  greater 
weight  to  these  eternal  truths,  I  would  intermingle 
with  them  the  enchanting  studies  of  Nature,  of 
which  they  had  hitherto  seen  only  some  faint 
sketches  in  the  greatest  Writers. 

I  would  make  them  remark  the  disposition  of 
this  Globe,  suspended  in  a  most  incomprehensible 
manner  upon  nothing,  with  an  infinite  number  of 
difierent  Nations  in  motion  over  it's  solid  and  over 
it's  liquid  surface.  I  would  point  out  to  them,  in 
each  climate,  the  principal  plants  which  are  useful 
to  human  life ;  the  animals  which  stand  related^tp^ 
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those  plaptS)  «Qd  to  tl^ir  ^oil^  without  extending 
ikrther.  I  wouid  then  shew  them  the  human  race,  who 
alone  of  all  sensible  bein^  arc  universally  dispers- 
ed, mutually  to  assist  each  othe^A  and  to  gather  at 
^Dceall  the  productions  of  Nature*     I  Mrould   let 
tfcem  see  that  the  interests. of  Princes  arfe  not  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  other  men ;  and  that  those  of 
every  Nation  are  the  same  with  the  interests  of 
their  Prmces.  I  would  speak  x>f  tlie  different  laws 
by  which  the  Nations  are.  governed;  I  would  lead 
them  to  an  acquaintancewith  those  of.  their  owiir 
Country,  of  which  most  of  our  citizens  are  entirely 
ignorant     1.  would  give  them  an  idea  of  the  prin- 
ciple religions.which  divide  the  Earth  ;  and  I  would 
demonstrate  to  them,  how  highly  preferable  Chris- 
tianity is  to  ail  the  political  L#aws^  fLnd  to  alt  the 
religions  of  tlie  World,  because  it  aloae  s^\ns  at  the 
felicity  of  the  whole  humanrace.  I  would  make  them 
sensible,  that  it  is  tlie  Christian  r/eligipa  which  pre- 
vents the  different  ranks  of  Society  fit)m  dashing 
themselves  to  pieces  by  mutual  oollisioq,  and  which 
gives  tlifui  equal  powers  ^  of  bearing  up  under  tha 
pressure  of  unequal  weights.     F.rom  these  sv^blime 
considerMioas,.  the  Love  of  tlieir  Country  Mrould 
be  kindled  in  tliose  youthful  hearts,  arul  wou)d  ac* 
quire   increasing  ardor  from  the  spectacle  of  her 
very  calamities-  * 

I  would  intermix  these  affecting  speculations 
with  exercises,  useful,  agreeable,  and  adapted 
to  the  vivacity  of  their  time  of  life^  1  would 
have  them  taught  to  »wim^  not  so  .  much 
by  way  of  security  from  danger  in  the  event 
of   suffeiing    shipwreck,    ^    in    tlve    view    of 
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Mm^ittLg  persons  who  may  happen  to  be  in  thftt 
dreadful  situation.  Whate\^er  particular  advantage 
they  might  derive  from  their  dtodies,  I  would  tlevef 
{propose  to  them  any  other  end  but  the  good  oiihtit 
fellow^cfreature.  They  would  make  a  mow  wondef-^ 
fel  piogresd  in  these,  did  they  reap  no  other  fruit 
exc^tthfltof  concord^  and  the  love  of  Cbunrtry. 

in  the  b^tttiful  reason  of  the  year,  wfafen  the  eof  to 
is  reaped,  about  the  beginning  of  September,  I  Would 
lead  them  out  into  the  country,  embodied  under 
various  standards.  I  would  preMn t  them  with  thtf 
image  of  war*  I  wooM  make  them  Tie  on  the  g#siM 
noda  tbe»  shade  of  forests :  there  diey  should  ^^btfh^ 
selves  prepare  their  own  victuals }  liiey  riibuld  leiUM 
to  attack  and  to  defend  a  post,  to  ctoss  a  i^ter  hf 
swimming ;  tiiey  shoiitd  learn  the  use  of  fire-ftn^c^ 
ftnd  at  the  samfe  lime  to  pmctise  l^e  evotutS($ns  bor^ 
sowed  from  the  tgctics  of  the  Greeks,  who  are  <nUt 
mastetsin  every  branch  of  knowledge.  I  Woteld 
bring  into  disrepute,  by  means  of  these  military  e^c^ 
ercises^  the  taste  fi>r  fencing,  which  renders  the  sol- 
dteiy  ibrmidable  onTy  to  citizens,  an  art  useless  and 
even  hurtful  in  war,  reprobated  by  all  great  Conr- 
manders,  and  derogatory  to  couragC)  mPhilopcmm 
ftileged^  "  In  my  younger  days,**  toys  Midhad 
^^  Mimtmgn€r  "  the  nobility  disclaimed  tlie  praise 
'*  of  being  skilful  fencers  as  injurious  to  thdr  chs^ 
^  racter,  and  learned  that  art  by  stealth,  as  a  mat« 
^'  ter  of  tricky  inconsistent  with  real  native  va- 
•«  kMis.V  «  This  art  generated  in  the  same  society 
of  tiKe  hatred  fsf  the  lower  chuses  to  the  hfgher,  who 
oppress  them^  is  an  importation  from  Italy,  where 

*  Eamj%  of  Mkhuei  Montaig^.    Bbok  ii.  drnp.  gf . 
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the  mill taiy  art.  exists  no  longer.  It  is  this  wbkh 
keeps  up  the  spirit  of  duelling  among  us.  We  have 
not  derived  that  spirit  from  the  Nations  of  die 
North,  as  so  many  Writers  have  t^en  upon  th^n  to 
assert  Duels  are  hardly  known  in  Russia  and  m 
Prussia;  and  altogether  unknown,  to  the  Savages  of 
the  North.  Italy  is  their  native  soil,  as  may  be  ga- 
thered from  the  most  celebrated  treatises  on  ftncing 
and  from  the  terms  of  that  art,  which  are  Italian, 
as  tierce^  quarts..  It  has  been  naturalized  among  us 
through  the  weakness  and  corruption  of  many  wo* 
m^  who  are ^r  from  being  displeased  with  having 
a^nJUy .for  a  lover.  To  those  moral  causes  no  doubt 
we  must  ascribe  that  strange  contradiction  in  our 
government,  which  prohibits  duelling,  and  at  the 
same; time  permits,  the  public  exercise  of  an  art 
which  pretends  tq  teach  nothif^  else  but  how  to 
$ght  duels.^  The  pupils  trained  in  the  National 
§f;hools  should  be  taught  to  entertain  a  very  dif- 
ferent idea  of  cpur^ge^;  and  in  the  course  of  their 
;^tudies,  they  should  perform  a  course  of  human  li£^ 
in  ^which  they  should  be  instructed  in  what  i^anner 
they  ought  one  day  to  demean  themselves  toward  a 
fellow-citizen^  and  toward  an  enemy. 

The  season  of  youth  would  glide  away  agreeably 

^  *  F^ndti^masters  tell  us  tliat  their  art  espands  the  body,  and  teaches 
JkO  w^Ul  pfK3e&ii|y*  Danclns-maaters  lay  tile  Miaie  thing  of.  thairt.  As 
a  proof  that  they  are  mistaken,  both  these  tiaMcs  <if  yntlenKP  are  r6»" 
dily  distinguished  by  their  affected  manner  of  walking.  A  citizeo  oug|^ 
nehher  to  hare  the  attitode  nor  the  movements  of  a  gladialor.  B^t  If  tht 
im jof  fendng  be  necessary, dodling oug^t  to  he  ptrmittedby  pabKt an* 
fhdr^y,  in  order  to  relieve  persons  of  chasActer  ^frpm'ibe  f^l'itbcni*- 
tivc  of  equally  dishonouriog  themselves,  by  violating  the  Laws  of  thv 
iSuJte,'  Und  of  Religion,  or  by  observing  ilicm."  Jn  truib,  worthless  peo- 
ple are  a«ion|{  lot  very  mu(;h  at .  theix  pas^.-  .     -.  * 
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ind  usefully  zmidstoktichznvaAherdiemplofme 
The  mind  and  the  body  would  e^tpand  at  one  ^d 
the  same  time.  The  naturil  talents,  fVeqifentlyi  \ln- 
known  in  most  men,  would  manifest!  themselves  at 
sight  df  the  difiercnt  objects  ^Wiich  mi]^l  be  pre^ 
saited  to  them.  More  than  one  AchMes  would  feet 
his  blood  all  on  fire  on  beholding  aT'sword:  more 
than  one  VamMsoUy  at  the  aspect  of  apkceof  itia-*^ 
chinery,  would  begin  to. meditate  on  the  means  of 
orgaiiimg  wood  or  brass* 

The  attainment  of  all  this  various  kbowledgei  I 
shall  be  told,  will  require  a  very  considerable  quan« 
ti^  of  time:  biit  if  we  take  into  consideration  that 
which  is  squandered  away. in  our  boileges^  in  the 
tiresomerepetitions  of  lessons,  in  the  grammatical 
decom'positionsand  explications  of  the  Latin  toiigoe, 
vhicfa  do  not  communicate  to  the  scholar  so  much 
as.facility  in  speaking  it,  and  in  the  dangerous  Mm^ 
pJBftiCions  <^  a  vain  aanbition,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
adniit  that  we  have  been  proposing  to  make  a  much 
better  use  of  it.    The  scholars  every  day  .^cribble 

.  ov^c  in  them  as  much  paper  as  so  many  attof  neys^  * 
so  much  tlie  more  unprofitably  that,  thanks  to  the 

,  printing  of  the  bookS)  the  versions,  or  themes,  of 
which  they  copy,  they  have  no  occasion  for  all  this 
irksome  labour.     But  on  what  should  the  Regents 

*  L  ani  persu&ded  that  If  this  plan  of  cdacation,  indigested  as  it  id, 
were  to  be  adopted^  one  df  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  uiii^^ersal  reno^ 
vatioa  df  ourlinowledga  and  morals  would  be;  not  RegjKntSi  nor  aca- 
ficpiica]  Institutions,  not  University  Privileges,  not  the  square  caps  of 
l)octors.  It  \^ould  come  from  the  i'aper  Merchants,  one  of  whose  prin- 
cipal brandies  of  coiaro^roe  Would  thereby  be  reduced  to  almost  notfting. 
lEbere:mig|bt  be  devised  happy  and  glorions  compensations  for  the  privi<» 
leges  of  the  Masters;  but  a  money  objectioni  in  this  venal  age,  seems 
to  me  absolutely  unanswerable.  *    ' 
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tbeoMelres  employ  their  awn  tHte  if  tfac  ptiptb  did 
liot  waste  theirs^ 

Id  the  National  ^licMiia  etety  thing  v^wAd  g6  on 
after  the  acadonic  manner  of  the  Greelc  Philoao^ 
phera.  The  pupils  should  there  panue  their  studies, 
sometime  ^itei^ed,  sometimes  standii^;  sometimes 
in  the  fiipMs,  «t  other  times  in  the  amphitheatie,  cmt 
in  the  park  which  surrounded  it.  There  would  be 
no  occasion  for  either  pen,  or  paper,  or  ink ;  every 
one  would  bring  with  him  only  the  classical  book 
i^hicfa  might  contain  the  subject  of  the  lesson.  I 
have  bad  frequent  experience  that  we  forget  what 
we  commit  to  writing;  That  which  I  have  convey--^ 
ed  to  paper  I  discharge  from  my  memory,  and  verjr 
doon  from  my  recoUective  faculty.  I  have  become 
sensible  of  this  with  respect  to  complete  Works* 
which  I  had  fairly  transcribed,  and  winch  a|>peamd 
to  xne  afterwards  as  strange  as  if  th^  had  been  the 
production  of  a  different  hand  from  my  own.  This 
(ioea  not  take  place  with  regard  to  the  impressicms 
which  the  conversation  of  another  leaves  upon  onr 
mindy  especially  if  it  be  accompanied  with  striking 
circumstances.  The  tone  of  voice,  the  gesture  the 
respect  due  to  the  orator,  the  reflections  of  the  coro-< 
pany,  concur  in  engraving  on  thememory  the  words 
of  a  discourse  much  better  than  writing  does.  I 
shall  again  quote  to  this  purpose  the  authority  of 
Flutarchj  or  rather  that  of  Lycmrgus. 

"  But  it  is  carefully  to  be  remarked,  that  Lyeur* 
**  gus  would  never  permit  any  one  of  bis  Laws  to 
<^  be  coi^dmitted  to  writing ;  it  is  accordingly  ex* 
<^  pressly  enjoined  by  one  of  the  special  statutes^ 
^*  which  he  calls  prp*  (oracular,  pacta  convmta^  In- 
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<*  sCtates)  tiiat  nOnC'Of  his  lotftitutes  thUl  be  ca« 
*^  pied;  becawfe  whaterer  is  of  pe<»iliir£om0  and 
'^  efficacy  tawani  renderug  &  city  faappy  and  vir* 
*^  tiams,  it  waa  his  opiaioii)  ongbt  to  borimpraiaed 
''  by  Jiabituai  cuham m^  tbeheartaattdiQasueieriof 
''  men^  in  order  to  make  the  dbadraetaor  ihdelible. 
^  GoodvsviUi0moi»jM)^erfuit)Maaa.yiQ(J^ 
^  of  6oQ6llaiiittx>  M^ichmeairan 
**  by  means  of  it  ewry  one  beoota<»  {%  14p  Wto 
^*  himseli"*. 

The  heads  of  bur  young  peofde  shouM  not  then 
be  oppressed,  in  the  National  Sohools,  ^tith  an  um 
pi^tabi^  aqd  prattling  Science^  Sometttnes  they 
afaonld  deftnd  apipng  themselves  I  the  causa  of  a  ci^ 
tizen ;  sometimes  they  shonU  ddiFer  their  .opimQ4 
respecting  a  publip  event:  They  should  pmnsnethe 
process  of  an  ^t  thropgh  Ws  whole  comve^  Their 
eioqnenpe  would  be  »rea)  eloquence,  and  tiieir 
knowledge  real  i(iiowief%e.  They  should  employ 
their  minds  on  no  ahatriiap  Science,  innonselea 
research,  which  are  usually  tlieihiit  of  pride.  In  the 
irtndies  which  I  proppse,  every  thing  i^uld  being  ua 
back  to  Society,  to  Ccmcord,  to  lieligion^  and  to 
Nature.  :  • 

I  have  no  need,  to  suggest,  that  thestt  several 
Schools  should  be  decoraUd  correapondently  totheir 
use,  and  that  the  exterior^of  them  all  khoulA  servp 
1^  walking  places  and  asylunis  to  the  People;  espe- 
cially during  the  tedious  and  gloomy  days  of  Winter. 
Hiere  they  should  every  day  behold  spectacles  more 
properto  iqspire  them  with  virtuous  seotimeiUs,  a&d 
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with  thi*  love  of  Aeir  country,  I  Jdo  not  say  than 
tbose  of  the  Boulevards/oi!  dun  the  danoceabf  Vaux- 
hall,  bat  evjsn  than  the  tragedies  of  Corkeilie. 
'  Thcrerjhould  be  among  thpse  young  people  no 
suchihing  as  revard^  inor  punishthenty  nw  emula- 
tion, andioooleqnmtly  no  ^ivy .  The  only  panish- 
ment  tbciilS' inflicted  should  be  to^baiiish  fibm  the 
assembly  t)iepe7kaiwho>sh6uld  disturb  k^  aod  even 
that  only  for  a  time  propor  tkmed  to  the  fsmlt  of  the 
offender :  and  withal  this  should  rather  be  an  act 
of  justice  thati  a  punishment;  fori  would- have  no 
naniier  of =^hame  to  attach  to  that  eiile.  fiutif 
you  wish  to  form  an  idea  of  suc^  an  assembly, 
conceive,  instead  of  our  yo^ng  colkgia^is,  pale^ 
pehsiTe,  jealous^  tremblhig  about  the  faXe  of  theit 
unfortunate  compositTons,  a  multitude  of  young 
persons  gay,  content,  attracted  by  pleasure  to  vast 
circular  halls,  in  which  are^crected  liere  and  there 
the  statues  of  the  illustriotiamen  of  Antiquity,  and 
4of  thttir  owi^  Country:  behold  them  all  attentive 
to  the  ma$ter^s  lessons,  assisting  each  other  in  com* 
prehending  Jiiem,  in  retaining  thep,  and  m  reply •*- 
'ing  to  his  qnexpect^  questions.  One  tacitly  Augi> 
gests  an  answer  to  his  neighbour;  another  makes  ant 
excuse  for  the  negligence  of  his  ahsent  comrade. 

Jlepresent  to  yourself  the  rapid  progress  of  studies 
elucidated  by  intelligitet  masters,  and  dmnk  in  by 
pupils  who  are  mutually  a^sting  each  ptiber  in  fix- 
ing the  impression  of  them.  Figure  to  yourself 
'Sciencespreading  among  them,  as  the  flame  in  a  pilCi 
ail  the  pieces  of  which  are  niqely  adjusted,  commu- 
nicates from  one  to  another,  till  the  whole  becomes 
one  blaze.  Observe  among  thcm,^  instead  of  a  vaiu 
*  cbiulalion,  union,  benevolence,  friendship,  for  w 
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answer  seasonably  suggested,  for  att  apology  inade^ 
in  behalf  of  one  absetit  by  bis  comrades,  and  other 
little  services  rendered  ^ttid*  repaid.  The  rfecollec-^ 
tion  of  those  early  intimacies  will  ftirthei'  unite  thieift? 
in  the  World,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices  dfi 
their  various  conditions. 

At  this  tender  ^go  it  is  that  gratitude  and  reset! t*: 
ment  become  engraved,  Ibr  the  rest  ti(  life,  as  inde«' 
libly  as  the  elements  of  Science  and  pi^  Religiwi.  It 
is  not  so  in  our  Colleges,  wherfe  evel^y  scholar  at-^ 
tempts  to  supplant  his  neighbour.  I  ricollefet  that 
one  exercise  day  I  fouud  myself  ver^  much  embar- 
rassed, frbm  having  'forgotten  a  Latin  Author  out 
of  which  I  had  a  pftg«  to  translate.  One  of  thy 
neighbours  obligingly  oflfiered  to  dictate  to  me  the 
Tersion  which  he  had^made  Ironi  it.  I  accepted  his 
services  with  wmny  expressimis  of  acknowtedg- 
Dnent.  I  accorditigly  copied  his  version,  only  change 
ing  a  few  words;  that  the  Rlegent  might  Ti6t  peN 
ceive  it  to  be  the  sairie  with  my  <rompanion's  j  but 
^at  which  he  had  given  me  was  only  a  false  copy 
of  his  own,  and  waW  filled  with  blunders  so  extras 
vagant  that  the  Regent  was  astonished  at  it,  and 
could  not  believe  it  at  first  to  be  my  production, 
for  I  was  a  tolerably  good  scholar. ,  I  have  not  los{ 
the  recollection  of  that  act  of  perfidy,  though  in 
truth  I  have  forgdtten  others  mndi  more  cruet 
U'hich  I  have  encountered  since  that  period;  bttt 
the  first  age  of  human  lift  is  the  season  of  resent- 
ments, and  of  grateftil  feelings,  which  arc  ne^Fcr  to 
be  effaced. 

I  recollect  periods  of  time  still  more  remote. 
When  I  went  to  school  in  frocks  I  sometimes  lost 
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upf  hoqkii  through  heedHMsae08.  I  had  a  mme 
9Uiad  Man^Tifiiot,  who  boughl  ne  othem  vifh 
,  )ipr  ow?»  i^oiipy,  iv  fear  of  i»y  bang  whipped  at 
achodl  And  of  a  truth  the  leeoUectam  of  tboee 
pettgr  f prvic^  h96  re^Mned  4o:  Umg,  md  ao  deeply 
imprint&d  on  my  heart,  that  1 04a  truly  affirm  no 
p^TMA  m  the  World,  my  mqther  eicee|>ted,  possessr 
ed  my  aifieotioB  90. u«ifi)rfti|3r>  wd  «>  conatantly. 
That  ^|0od  and  poor  preatupe  frequeqtly  took  a  c6r« 
dial  interest  iif  my  useless  projects  for  acquiring  « 
^(Htua^  I  reckoned  on  re^^ying  her  with  usury 
in  h&  old  age,  when  she  was  iu  a  fnanuef  destitute^ 
^  tpud^r  papB  vhich  shp  took  of,  my  inftjicy;  but 
swrcely  has  it.  \mn  in  pay  power  tb  give  her  sq^ 
tr<9iug  ^  inadequatsp  token»;of  toy  good^^yilK  I 
lelate  thew  recpUeotio?»,  traq«  of  which  every  one 
pf  my  Headers  psobably  pos^essff  sfnnewhat  simthir, 
and  still  more  iiitiefestipg»  telathig  to  himself  and 
tQ  lus  <>wu  childhood^  to  prove  to  what  .a  d^rap 
fllie  early  «easQU  eifjtife.ifjwld.be  uaturaUy  the  em 
nf  virtue  aad/pf  gratitude^  were  \t  not  frequently 
fdepmyed  among  us  through  th^  faultinc^  of  ouf 
ibatitutiona. 

JQut;  before  we  could  pretend  tQ  establish  those 
National  Schools,  we  must  have  men  fonned  tq 
preside  in  theta;  I  would  not  have  the^n  chosen 
£rom  among  tix^se  who  are  most  powerfully  recom-r 
mmded.  Thn  mose  recommendations  they  might 
have  the  more  unould  they  be  giv^n  to  intrigue^  and 
consequently  the  less  would  be  their  virtue.  The 
enquiry  made  concerning  them  ought  not  tq  be,  I^ 
he  a  wit,  a  bright  man,  a  Philosopher?  Put,  Is  be 
fbnd  of  children  ?  Does  he  frequent  the  unfortunate 
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ntbar  tbao  die  great?  Is  he  a  man  of  fenfi^Ufy? 
Does  be  possess  virtue?  With  persons  of  Midi  M 
character,  we  should  be  furnished  widi^  inaAcii 
proper  for  conducting  the  public  educatSoo,  -Be^ 
•ides,  I  could  wish  to  chanjgft  the  appelhitioi^of 
Master  and  Doctor,  9s  harsh  and  }ofbf ,'  I  Would 
jhave  their  tit)^  to  import  the  friends  of  cMldhbod^ 
^le  fathers  of  the  Countrjr ;  and  ^ese  I  would  have 
expressed  by  beautiful  Or^eH  names,  in  order  to 
yinitjeto  the  nespect  due  to  theif  functions  the  tnjs» 
teriousness  of  their  titles.  Th^ir  condition,  as  being 
^tined  to  form  citizens  for  the  Nation,  should  be 
fit  least  sis  poble,  and  as  distinguished,  as  that  of 
the  Squires  who  manage  horses  in  the  Courts  ^ 
Plinces.  A  titled  magistrate^  should  preside,  everf 
day  in  each  school.  It  would  be  very  bebomihg^ 
(hat  the  magistrates  should  cause  to  be  trained  n^, 
under  their  own  eyes,  to  justice,  and  to  the  Law% 
the  children  whom  they  are  one  day  to  judge  and 
to  govern  as  men.  Children  likeMdse  ahe  citizens 
in  miniature.  A  nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  and 
of  the  most  emiuisnt  accomplishments,  should  have 
the  general  ^uperintendance  of  these  National 
Schools,  more  important  beyond  all  contradiction 
than  that  of  the  studs  of  the  kingdom;  and  to  the 
pnd  that  men  of  letters,  given  to  low  flattery,  might 
not  be  tempted  to  insert  in  the  public  papers  the 
days  on  which  he  was  (o  vouchsafe  to  make  his 
visits  to  them,  this  sublime  duty  should  have  no  re- 
venue annexed  tp  it,  and  the  only  honour  that  could 
possibly  be  claimed  should  be  that  of  presiding. 

Would  to  God  it  were  in  my  power  to  conciliate 
the  education  of  women  to  that  of  men,  as  at  Spar- 
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ta  I  ,  Bftttcut .  xmameiB  ioshid  it    I  db  oot  bdiere^ 
batf^yet;^ >tliat  there  coald  beany  great  mcotiFeni- 
mvy  i»  assoeiaticig,  in.  early  life,  the.  children  €^ 
both  seo^    Their  society  eonimiinicates  mutual 
gra€»  i  besides,  the  first  elementis  of  mil  life,  of  re- 
lig^0l9^  and  i>f  virtue,  are  the  same  for.  the  one  and 
ior  the  olhcr.    This  first  epoch. excepted,  young 
voQiea  should  learn  nothing  of  whstt  men  ought  to 
know ;  not  that  they  are  to  remain  alwayain  igho- 
ranee  of  it,  but  that  they  may  receive  instruction' 
with  increasied  pleasure,  and  one  day  find  teachers 
h|  their  lovers*    There  is  this  moral  diJierence  be* 
tvaenk  fnvi  and  wcnnan,  tliat  the  man  owes  himself 
to  hi^.  country,  and  the  woman  is  devoted  to  the 
leU^M^y  pf  one  man  alone.    A  y)oung  woman  will 
never  a]:tain  this  end  but  by  actiuiiing  a  relish  fojp 
the  ^n^ploymeats  suitable  to  her  sex.    To  no  pur- 
pose would  you  give  her  a  complete  course  of  the 
Sciences^  and  make  her  a  Theologian  or  a  Philoso** 
pher :  a  husband  does  not  love  to  find  either  a  rival 
pr  an  instiuctor  in  his  wife.    Books  and  masters, 
with  us,  blight  betimes  in  a  young  female,,  virgin 
ignorance,  that  flower  of  the  soul,  which  a  lover 
takes  such  delight  in  gatl^ering.    They  rob  a  husr 
band  of  the  most  delicious  charm  of  their  union, 
of  those  inter-commuplcations  of  amorous  science, 
and  native  ignorance,  so  proper  for  filling  up  the 
long  days  of  married  life.    They  destroy  those  con- 
trasts 6f  character  which  Nature  has  established 
between  tlie  two  sexes,  in  order  to  produce  the  most 
lovely  of  harmonies.  \ 

These  natural  contrasts  are  so  necessary  to  love, 
that  there  is  not  a  single  fem^  celebrated  for  the 

^  ^  ,  attachment 
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attachment  vitli.  which  flhe  insphod  hA  16iimy  at 
her  husband,  who  has  heen  indebted  fi)r  her.empite 
to  any  other^  attractions  than  ihei  amnsements  or 
the  occupations  pieculiar  to  her  sex;,  &om  the  age  of 
Penelope  do>m  to  the  present.    We  have  them  of 
all  ranks,  and  of  all  diaracters,  Whatnot  one  of  them 
learned.  Such  of  them^  as  have  merited  this  descrip 
tion,  have  likewise  been  almost  all  of  them  unfixri 
tunate  in  love,  from  Sappko  down  toCkristinaQdem 
of  Sweden,  and  even  still  nearer  to  u$^    It  shontd 
be  then  by  the  side  of  her  mother,  of  her'  father,  of 
ber  brothws  and  sisters,  that  a  youag  woman  ought 
to  deri\x  instmctionrespecting  her  future  duties  of 
mother  and  wife.    '  In  her  father's  house  it  is  that 
she  ought  ta  learn  a  multitude  of  domestic  arts,  it 
this  day  unknown  to  our  highly  bred  dames.        i  ^ 
I  have  oftener  than  once,  in  the  course  of  this 
Wdrk,rspplken  in  high  terms  of  the  felicity  enjoyed 
In  Holland ;  however,  as  I  only  passed  thrdagh  that 
country,  I  have  but  a  slight  acquaintaaiee  with  their 
domestic  manners.  This  much^neverthdess  I  know, 
that  this  ^vKMnen  there  are  constantly  employed  in 
houshold  affairs  j  and  that  the  most  undisturbed  con- 
cord rcigns  in  families.     But  I  enjoyed  at  Berlin  an 
in^age  of  the  charms  which  those  manners  held  in 
such  coptenipt  among  us,  are  capable  of  diffiising 
over  domestic  life.     A  friend  whom  Providence 
raised  up  ibr  me  in  that  city,  where  I  was  an  entire 
stranger,  introduced  me  to  a  society  of  young  ladies; 
for  in  Prussia  these  assemblies  are  held  not  in  the 
apartments  of  the  married  women,  but  of  their 
daughters.    This  custom  is  kept  up  in  all  the  fami* 
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Iks  mhidk  h»e  not  bci^ti  oomiptcd  by  theaatmen 
of  oar;Fx€tidi  dlScar%  idny  were  prisoners  time  m 
ibe  lask.w.  It  is  cttstoniaiy  then  for  tbe  yoang 
]adks  of  the  same  society  to  invite  ^aefa  ol^cr  by 
'tams^  to  usemblies  wfak^  they  csll  oofibe  partjesi. 
33iey  me  graeraily  kept  oo  Thursdays.  They,  ga^ 
atoranpaokxl  by  their  motheiSi  to  the  apartme»ts  c^ 
hot  who  fass  given  the  ios^iHation.  She  treats  theoi 
vitfr  ercamed  4)(iffee,  cmd  every  kmd  of  pastry  aad 
toomfits  prepared  by  her  ^lam  band  She  presents 
them  in  the.veiy  depth  of  Winter  with  fniita  of  all 
tdrtspresciTcd  im  sngar,  in  cdcmrs^  in  vordur^  and  in 
pefSamb,  apparently  as  £mh  as  if  they  were  hangw 
Sag  (a  tlie  tree.  She  receives  from  her  ooinpapions 
liiOttsands  of  compUmentB^  which  idle  lep^  W4tb 
interest 

Sat  by  and  by  she  disfdaya  other  talente.  Sotnor 
itimes  she  nnrols  a  large  piece  of  tapestry,  on  wliicii 
ahe  had  been  labooring  night  and  day,  and  exhibits 
&resta  of  wriilows  always  green  which  she  herself 
has  plai^icd, .  and  nipdefes  of  ibohair  which  she  has 
aet  a-flowing  with  her  needle.  At  other  times^  shp 
weds  her  voice  to  the  sounds  of  a  harpsichord,  and 
seems  to  hive  collected  into  her  chamber  all  th^ 
•ongsters  of  the  grove^  She  requests  her  compa^ 
nions  to  sing  in  their  turn.  Then  it  is  you  hear 
euloginm  upon  eulogiunu  The  mothers  enraptured 
with  delight  applaud  themselves  in  secret,  liifte 
Nwbe^  on  the  prab»  given  to  their  daughters: 
Fertentant  guadia  pectus:  (the  bosom  glows. with 
joy.)  Some  officers  booted,  and  in  their  uniform, 
^ving  slipped  away  by  stealth  from  the  exercises 
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elt  the  pBxkAjty  stesp  in  to  enjoy  aottdst  ^uiieveiy 

circle  somemoitieiits  of  delightfid  tmnipullstj;  aad 

while  eack  of  the  young  females  bopesto  find  m 

<«e  of  them  lier  protector  «id  her  friend,  eadi  of 

^le  men  kighs  after' tfie  partner  who  is  one  day  to 

sooUie,  by  the  charm  of  domestic  talents,  tiie  tigoat 

of  military  kdiours*.    I  never  saw  any  ceaintry  m 

which  the  y6uth  of  both  sexes  discovered  gieater 

purity  of  manners,  and  in  which  marriages  wtm 

more  happy«  .        .         * 

There  is  ndoccasbn  ho«trever  to  have  teoourse  t» 

strangers,  for  proofs  of  the  power  of  love  ovicr  saao 

ti ty  of  manners.     I  ascribe  the  innooenoeof  dmse 

of  oar  own  peasantry,  and  thm  fidelity  in  vnMocki 

to  their  being  able  very  early  in  li&  to  give  tfaeaif 

selves  up  to  tiiis  honourable  sentimenL    It  is  Um 

which  renders  them  content  with  tfieir  paioiid  lot  i 

it  even  suspends  the  mifleries  of  sbveiy*     I  hsvc 

frequently  seen  in  the  Isie  of  France  blaok  peopk^ 

after  being  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  the  diQV 

set  off  as  the  night  approaobed  to  visit  tbeir  misr 

tresses,  at  the  distance  of  tjute  of  four  kaguM. 

They  keep  their  assignations  in  the  midst  of  thp 

woods,  at  the  foot  of  a  rock^  where  they  kindle  a 

fire;  they  dance  together  a  great  part  of  the  ni^t 

to  the  sound  of  their  tanOam^  and  return  to  their 

labour  heiare  day-break  contented,  full  of  vigom; 

a»d  ats  ftesh  as  those  who  hav€  sbspt  soundly  all 

n^t  long:  sudi  is  the  power  possessed  ^y  tiit 

moral  afibctiosis  which  combine  with  this  sentiment; 

over  the  physical  organiaation*    The  nig^t  of  the 

lover  diffuses  a  charm  over  the  day  of  the  slave. 
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iiardly  any  vices  except  those  which  they  receive 
from  us :  and  we  Imve  a  great  many  froih  which 
tiiey  are  free.    As  to  those  which  are  {>ectifiar  to 
themselves  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  they  have  re« 
tarded  our  niin,  by  balancing  the  vices  of  our  poli- 
cial constitution.    It  is  itnpossible  to  imagine  what 
fluist  have  become  of  a  state  of  Society  abandoned 
to  all  the  absurdities  of  our  education,  to  alt  the 
prejudices  of  our  various  conditions,  and  to  tlie 
ambitions  of  each  contending  party,  had  not  the 
women  crossed  us  upon  the  road.    Our  History 
pre^nts  only  the  disputes  of  monks  with  monks, 
of  dpctors  with  doctors,  of  grandees  with  grandeesi 
of  nobles  with  the  base-born;  while  crafiy  potiti* 
eians  gradually  lay  hold  of  all  our  possessions.  Bot 
for  the  women  all  these  parties  would  have  made 
a  desert  of  the  State,  and  have  led  the  ccxtmnooalty 
to  the  very  last  man  to  the  slaughter,  or  to  market^ 
a  piece  of  advice  which  was  actually  given  not 
many  years  ago.    Ages  have  el24>sed  in  which  we 
should  alt  have  been  Cordeliers,  bom  and  dying  en^ 
drcled  with  the  cord  of  St  FrancU;  in  others^  all 
would  have  taken  to  the  road  in  the  diaracter  of 
knights-errant,  rambling  over  hill  and  dale  with 
lance  in  hand;  in  others,  all  penitents,  pandh^ 
through  the  streets  oi  our  cities  in  solenm  proceft* 
sions,  and  whipping  ourselves  to  some  purpose ;  ia 
others,  qmqfiis  or  fuemquam  of  the  University. 

The  womi^n,  thrown  out  of  their  natural  state  by 
our  unjust  manners,  turn  every  thing  upside  down» 
laugh  at  every  thing,  destroy  every  things  the  great 

fiartancs^ 
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fottna^  4be  preteMions  of  pfid/e,  attl  Ul^  F^H- 
ciices  of  opi&ien.    Womea  hs^ve  ouly  poe  ^Msio^, 
nrhich  IB  love,  and  l^is  passion  has  only  o^e  object ; 
wherqas  nen  refer  every  thiag  to  ambitioa,  which 
has  thousands.    Whatever  be  thq  irregularities  <|f 
woaeD,  they  are  alirays  nearer  to  nature  than 
ve^re,  becau^  their  ruling  passion  is  tnoessanUy 
impelling  them  in  that  direction,  whereas  purs  op. 
the  contraiy  is  betraying  us  into  endless  devia^ 
tions.     A  Provincial^  and  even  a  Parisian  trades- 
nsLU,  hardly  behaves  with  kindness  to  his  children 
when  they  are  somewhat  grown  up ;  but  he  bends 
Twth  profound  reverence  before  those  of  strangerf , 
IMTOvided  they  are  rich  or  of  high  quality:  his  wi^ 
on  the  contrary  is  regulated  in  her  behaviour  to 
them  by  their  figure.  If  they  are  homely  she  neg« 
lects  them ;  but  she  will  caress  a  peasant's  child 
if  it  is  beautiful ;  she  will  pay  more  respect  to  a 
low-bom  man  with  grey  hairs  and  a  venerable 
iiead)  than  to  a  counselior  without  a  beard.    Wo* 
nen  attend  only  to  the  advantages  which  are  the 
gift  of  Nature,  and  men  only  to  those  of  fortune. 
Tbii»  the  women  amidst  all  their  irregularities  still 
hring  us  back  to  Nature,  while  we,  with  our  affec- 
tation of  superior  wisdom,  are  in  a  constant  ten* 
dency  to  deviation  from  her. 

I  admit  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  pre- 
vented the  general  calamity  only  by  introducing 
among  us  an  infinite  number  of  particular  evils. 
Alas  i  aa  well  as  oiirselves  they  never  will  find 
happiness  except  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  In  aU 
countries  where  the  empire  of  virtue  is  at  an  en^, 
they  are  most  miserable.    They  were  formerly  ex- 
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ceedingly   happy  in  the  virtuous  R^ublics  of 
Greece  and  of  Italy :  there  they  decided  the  fate  of 
States:  at  this  day,  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
slaves  in  those  very  countries,  the  greatest  part  of 
them  are  under  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
prostitution  for  the  sake  of  a  livelihood.    Ours 
ought  not  to  despair  of  us.    They  possess  over 
man  an  empire  absolutely  inalienable  ;*  we  know 
them  only  under  the  appellation  of  the  sex,  to 
which  we  have  given  the  epithet  of  fair  by  way  of 
excellence.     But  how  many  other  descriptive  epi- 
thets, still  more  interesting,  might  be  added  to 
this,  such  as  those  of  nutritive,  consolatory !  They 
receive  us  on  our  entrance  into  life,  and  they  close 
our  eyes  when  we  die.     It  is .  not  to  beauty,  but 
to  Religion,  that  our  women  are  indebted  for  the 
greatest  part  of  their  influence;  the  same  French- 
man who  in  Paris  sighs  at  the  feet  of  his  mistress^ 
holds  her  in  fetters,  and  under  the  discipline  of 
the  whip,  in  St.  Domingo.     Our.  Religion  alone 
of  all  contemplates  the  conjugal  union  in  the 

*■  It  d^scrres  to  be  remarked^  that  most  of  the  names  of  the  objects 
of  Nature,  of  morals,  and  of  metaphysics,  are  feminine,  esp^ciaBj  tn 
the  French  language.  It  would  aBford  matter  «f  curious  ri9earofa,  (• 
enqyire,  whether  masculine  names  haire  been  given  by  the  women,  and 
feminine  names  by  the  men,  to  objects  which  are  most  pardcularly  sub* 
servient  to  the  uses  of  each  sex ;  or  whether  the  first  have  been  made  of 
Che  masculine  gender,  because  they  presented  characters  of  eaergy  and 
force,  and  tbe^cond  of  tlie  feminine  gepder,  because  they  displayed 
characters  of  grace  and  loveliness.  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  men  bar* 
ang  ^iven  names  to  the  objects  of  nature,  in  general,  h^ve  lavished 
feminine  designations  upon  them,  from  that  secret  propensity  whids 
attraets  them  toward  the  sexi  this  obsprvation  is  supported  by  the 
dames  assigned  to  tbe  heavenly  Constellations,  to  the  four  quarters  of 
the  Globe,  to  by  far  the  greatest  port  of  rivers,  kiogdomf,  fruits,  trees^ 
virtues,  and  so  on/ 
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order  c»f  Nature:  it  is  the  only  Religion  on  the 
ftce  of  the  Earth  which  presents  woman  to  man 
as  a  companion ;  every  other  abandons  her  to  him 
as  a  slave.  To  religion  alone  do  our  women  owe 
the  liberty  which  they  enjoy  in  Europe ;  and  from 
the  fiberty.  of  the  wbmen  it  is  that  the  liberty  of 
Nations  has  flowec^  Accompanied  with  the  pro- 
scriptionof  amultitade  of  inhuman  usages,  which 
have  been' diffused  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
VoiUt  such  as  slavery,  seraglios^  and  eunuchs. 
O  charming  sex !  it  is  in  your  virtue  that  your 
power  consists. — Save  your  Country,  by  recalling 
to  the  love  of  domestic  manners  your  lovers  and 
your  husbands,  from  a  display  of  your  gentle  oc** 
cQpations :  You  would  restore  Society  at  large  to 
a  sense  of  duty,  if  each  of  you  brings  back  one 
single  man  to  the  order  of  Nature.  Envy  not  the 
other  sex  their  authority,  their  magistracies,  their 
talents,  their  vain-glory;  but  in  the  midst  of  your 
weakness,  surrounded  with  your  wools  and  your 
silks,  give  thanks  to  the  Author  of  Nature  for 
haying  conferred  on  you  alone  the  power  of  being 
always  good  and  beneficent 
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RECAPITULATION:     , 

I  HAVS  preMated,  fmm  the  ^cgiHup^.dr  tiiit 
iT'Ork,  tbb^Nffewnt  ptthu  Jcf  Jfntme  «ttoh  i  pr*- 
pesed  t6  pHnfu^i  ^n  fmrp^si;  M  4imi  td  ngpself  :aa 
idea  of  the  otdet  rnhMk  governs  die  WiOpid.  I 
brougbt  forward,  Is  1^  first  piftcc,  the^AjddbbiB 
viM^ch  hav«  ia  all  fig^  ben  niaed  agfantfftcPro^ 
yideace;  {  haye  ^odHbited.  tbem  as  applied  to  ^ 
several  kngdoios  of  Nature,  one  a£ler  anotber  ; 
wtidi  fiirnislied  tne  vith  aA  opp0rtaiiiity»  in  0&- 
Aithig  them,  of  di8pla3«iD|^  vieirs  cntireiy  near 
veBpeeiiiig  the  diepo^ition,  and  the  use,  of  Ac 
dMPereat  parts  af  thlsOiobe :  I  iiave  accordii^jr 
^eftrred  ^  ^Haeetion  of  itbe  ehaaas  of  MoantaiHi 
'611  the  Continents,  to  the  fegular  Winds  wiiiek 
Vkm  oirer  the  Ocean ;  the  position  of  I^ands,  to 
the  oenf  aeace  <>t  it's  Oarrents,  or  those  of  ElTen ; 
fte  eoBslaot  iiikpply  of  ftiel  to  Vetcanos,  t0  4iie 
bituminous  deposits  on  it*A  {/bores ;  tjbe  Carjiento 
of  the  Sea,  and  the  movements  of  the  Tides,  to 
the  alternate  effusions  of  the  Polar  Ices. 

In  the  next  place,  I  have  refuted,  in  order,  the 
other  objections  raised  on  the  subject  of  the  ve- 
getable and  animal  kingdoms,  by  demonstrating, 
that  these  kingdoms  were  no  more  governed  by 
mechanical  Laws  than  the  fossil  kingdom  is.  I 
have  farther  demonstrated,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  the  ills  which  oppress  the  hrnnan  race  are  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  defects  of  our  political  institutions, 
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smAmbt  totiM>ae  of  fi^tyim;;  :tbat  l/UtnMliii.oUy 
hmag  v/hoiB  akuokiowA  to  Im  a4fk  ^(tovidtoeci^  as 
apmtthteiiitfor  Aome^di^iimltraD  but 

llnto  tbe  sime  Dxxvlr'wlto  had  givdti  'him  tqi  t0 
tbe  ^rcctbo  of  bit  owtr  hifriDgiiic^>  oliU  wstdiBd 
Gverhifi  dfeiftitetiott ;,  tlat  he  catHiedi  fa  mail  mk 
tfae-OoveraoBs  of  tbt  l^mM  the  miaviA  with 
irfai^h  they  OTOfvrbelnt  the  Ilttlfr  BJtA  tii6  waU  9 
aad  1  have  deobotiititEi£rd  the  adlaoiijof  a  Dime 
Sro^e^dsfBomtHe  reij  calaaritMlof  fho  Human 
Bicel    SmA  il  the  sO^jeet  of  aajr  tell  Part 

In  .tl^  vOpeiisg:  of  iay  deeaod,  I  have  atladced 
IbeiipriiKapks  qf  oeri  Scitilceft^  hy^  evincing  dmi 
they  misleid  m^  tittiev  ^by  tUeibgldoeMtof  tJharie 
jbme.fniTic^vife,  froaa'vieiice^thojp  vanUaaarup 
tothr  ntafare'ef'tbeaierii^ta  vUab  dude  thm 
gretspv  'OrlhjF  the.iaanfttittNfy  of  dMAr  nct]iad4 
iirhi<tk  is  Callable  ot  caitdii^  ettfy-  we  Law-tf 
Kokireat  oiic^  becdme  of  'the  iMakaeBa^f  oof 
untlersiandiag  aod  of  tbe  tanby*  InipiMd  hy  odir 
edooAiioQ^  irlkereby  we  aie  Belraynl  into  ilat  fao» 
}ief  that  tbe  Ihtle  patht  ki  wMdi* ne  taaaAat^  tbe 
oaiy  roacb  kBuUag  tolnu>ia)edgt.  -iTIma  it  is  tfcaf 
the  xMtafal  Sciencei),  ande^ea  Ae  poUtHnil  lehiclt 
are  reMlis  from  iikem^  hMitig  btbn  ii^liii  mt  ueft^ 
wte6  from  each  i^ther^  eaeh  enelmpatticiikr  bat 
Ibrmed,  if  I  mxy  use  the  estprMHon^  »  lane  widio' 
out  a  thowaghlaie,  of  the  road  by  'wbif  b  it  ciatar» 
cd.  Tbas  it  i&  that  the  phyiical  catfsea  ba^,  at 
the  long  run^  nMde  t»  Io6«  iigbt  of  iatdieetual 
ende  ia  tbe  e#der  of  Nature,  as  AiMtcdal  caooBt 
bave  atvipped  ns  0f  tbe  hopes  of.  Keligkift  aad  of 
Virtue^  in  the  social  order.    .     '     ....edW Google  •'• 
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I  afterwaids  aet  out  Ja  qUMt  of  a  ftculty:  better 
adapted  to  the  discorery  of  tnttli  than  our  reaaoo^' 
jrliich  after  all  is  nothing  but  our  personal  ioteiest 
merely.  I  flatter  mysdf  I  have  found  it  liti  tStut 
sublime  instinct  called  nntimenty  whidi  is  in  us 
the  expression  x»f  natural  Laws,  and  which  is.  in- 
variable among  all  Nations.  By  meansof  it  I  have 
observed  the  JLaws  of  Nature,  not  by  tracing  them 
up  to  their  prindples,  which  are  known  to  GOI>. 
only,  but  by  descending  into  their  results,  which 
are  destined  to  the  use  of  Man.  I  have  had  the 
felicity,  in  pursuance  of  tiiis  track,  to  perceive 
certaip  principles  of  the  correspondencies  and*  off 
the  hannonies  which  govern  Uie  World. 
,  I.canilot  entertain  a  shadonr  of  doubt,  that  it 
W9d  by  proceeifing  in  this,  same  track,  the  ancient 
Egyptians  distinguished  themselves  so  highly  for 
tiieir .  attaiamenta  in  natural  knowledge,  which 
they.canifidjsacomparably  &rther  than  we  have 
done;  :Xbey  studied-  Nature  ia  Nature  herseH; 
and  not  by  piecemeal,  and  with  machines.  Hoice 
they.ferimeda  no^  wonderful  Science,  of  just  cele- 
brity.all  over  the.Globe^  under  the  name,  of  Magic. 
3*be.ei6m»ts  of  this  Science  are  now  junknown : 
%i».name.af  itatanets  all  that  remains,  and  is  at 
this  day  gnm  to  operations  the  most  stupid  in 
which  the  errpr  and.  depravity  of  the  human  heart 
can<be;eifc^yed.  This  was  not  the  character  of 
the  Mf^ic  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  so  much 
cdebratedby  the.  most  respectable  Authors  of  An- 
tiquity,...Und  iby  the  Sacred  fiook«  themselves. 
ThfiSfi.^K^ie  \})e,  principles  of  correspondence  and 
of  harmony  ybich  Pythagoras  derived  from  Aeir 
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Stotes,  which  he  im{^orted  into  Europe^  and  which 
tlitre  became  the  sources  of  the  vartaus  branches 
d€  Philosophy  that  appeared  after  hit  time»  nay 
file  source  of  the  Arts  likewise,  whidh  did  not  be- 
•  ^n  to  flourish  there  till  that  period ;  for  the  Atts 
are  only  imitations  of  the  processes  of  l^ure. 

Though  my  incapacity  is  very  great,  these  har- 
monic principles  are  so  luminous  that  they  have 
l^reseated  to  me  not  only  dispositions  of  the  Globe, 
entirely  new ;  but  they  have  besides  furnished  me 
with  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  characters  of 
plants  on  the  first  inspection,  io  as  to  be  able  tp 
say  at  once.  This  is  a  native  of  the  mountains. 
That  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  shores.  By  them  I. 
have  demonstratdd  the  tse  of  the  leaves  of  plants, 
and  have  determined  by  the  nautic^  or  volatile 
forms  of  their  grains,  the  relations  wbiioh  they  have 
to  the  places  where  they  are  destined  to  grow.  I 
have  observed  tbsJt  the .coro/^  «f  their  flowers  had 
relations,  positive  or  negative,  to  the  ray^  of  the 
Sun,  according  to  the  difference  pf  Latitude,  ^a^nd 
to  the  points  of  elevation^  at  which  they  are  to 
blow.  X  have  afterwards  refnarl^d  the  charming 
oonthists  of  their  leaves,  of  their  flowers,  of  their 
fruits,  abd  of  their  sterns^  with  the- soil  and  the  sky 
in  which  they  grow,  and  those  which^hey  form 
frpm  genus  to  ^efius,  being,  if  I  may  say  so, 
grouped  by  pairs..  Finally,  I  have  indicated  the 
relations  in  wluch{  tjiey  stand  to^ranimals,  and  tp 
Man;  to  sucV  a  d«gre^  that  I  am  confident  to 
affinut  I  have  demonstrated  there  is  not  a  singly 
shade  of  colour  impressed  by  chance,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  Nature^ 
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By  prbsecu^ng  these  ylew%  I  have  iuppikei  ike 
mtavkB  of  fmmmg  complete  chapters  f^  Nutenl 
History^  f>oin  haying  evinced  that  e^dk  fkuUi  wHfr 
the  centre  of  the  existence  ef  <am  infinite  mi»Jber  ef 
amimats,  \fhich  possess  ciorreiapeifidenci^  wHb^^it  to  • 
us  still  imknowft.  Their  hainiioiries  might  ua^ 
doubtediy  ]»  extended  miich  farther;  for  triany 
j^ifttis  i0eai  t»  have  rebLtJona  not  only  to  the  hmi$ 
bnt  txjt  dMTereat  consteflatiQiD.  It  'm  not  aifwugia 
atreh*  an  etevaitkmof  the  Sun  abnf  e  the  Hotizon 
i^rdt  ^Hcitd  the  vcgetsfcire  ptnvaers  of^  ,^dtUi% 
Sttch  ^  (me  #o«rri^eg  in  ibe  %]^^,  which  votd4 
n61!  put  dtft  the  imaHeit  leaf  in  Atiltumn^  though 
ii  ilii^lit  tl^en  nntf^go  the  lartiie  degreaof  heaA* 
The  satiye  Mng  i^  obfterrabtei^iiDh  lespect  to-theic 
seeds^  ^Mcb  gem^inate  aixid  shoot  at  one  seas^ 
attd  iicit  bt  andtrhetj  thottjgfa  the*  <tei9)>esitttm  may 

'  Thes*  ct^itfttl  Vrtatibfta  ^i«i^*im)wq  to  the  aa^ 
dent  Phrtosoi^y  ^  the  Egyptiansy  atid;of  jPy^o^ 
llW'^^.  We  fhud  txiany  observations  on  thb  sttbfect 
ih  JPi?%>  when:  he  says  f&r  exatnpte  theft  toward 
the  rising  of  the  Pfeiades,  the  olive-tl«»  and  vJnea 
cdnceite  their  fruit;  and  after  J^irgilj  thai  wheat 
ought  to  be  soirn:  Inmieditftely  on  the  refiiiiig^  of 
thii  constelhition';  and  lentils  on  ^ii  of  B^oftea; 
that  ureds  and  iriHowa  should*  be  pl^rted  irhen  fhe 
Constellation  6f  the  Lyre  is  setting.  It  lira«^  after 
th^se  telations,  the  canses  o£  which  are  esRlioti^ 
to  us,  that  Linnafus  formed  ^h  tlie  iowet»  o^. 
pltetd  a  botanicaP almanac,  of  which-  FBf^  suggeat* 
ed  the  first  idea  to  the  hnahimdmen  of  hia  time,** 

*  Consult  bis  Natond  Qistonr.  Book  sviiii  chap.  SQ^gle 
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note  ioto'eitittg^  fajr  <k8xi€aistratm9«iftfrtr:.tbe  tiiM 
oftbc  exp^uuiairnf  cfvery  plant,  of*/EtVlk^mruiig| 
anMi  of  t^  matoriliy  of  it's  fnaiiim§B  cottiecMl 
with  the  ekpoDslxma  and  the  noseiiitiKte  oixh^wifk 
ita]  crratkni^  and  evpedatt^  irith.'thMq  of  Mom 
Tbeie  is  not  a  tengle  one  but  what  .frtisiewa  leW 
tions  of  ilti£)ty  to  us^  direct  or  iadbtci  s'iMfct.tbv 
imneme  and  wsyumtms  part  of  tfani^iafiftrj^  oi 
9faB  will  peril^>8  nevcv  be  knownpeipc^  to  the 
Ai^ls*  '        •  ,">•"•'  -  f 

-.  My^  tlikd  Part  presents  the  applicsfion  of  tfaesa 
kEtrnumic  principles  to  ^  Nature  o£  Man  hiqattlfa 
]oa  it  I  biA^  shcwn^  iTbat  he  is'^med  of  tiwar 
powers,  the  one  physical  and  the  other  inteticcri 
tiialy  which  affect  bin:!  pcfpetaatty:  viditwo  c4n* 
ttaiy  aentimen^y  the  one  of  which  is  -^t  q€  hia 
Toisety^  and  the  other  tha^'of  his  exteUttiC&  I 
bare,  demonatratedy  tbaft  tiicse  two  powers  MrcHk 
VBtOBt  happily  gratified  im  tine  different  periods  ^ 
the  passions^  of  ^e  ages  and  of  t)»  occupa^mo 
to  whtcfa  Nature  has  destined  Man^  sucfaaaiagnH 
onltare^  maxriage,  the  settl^nEidnt^of  postmty^  lie- 
ligion^ 

I  haire  dwelt  principally  on  the  affections  of  ilie. 
intellectiiaj  power,  by  rendering  it  apparent  that 
every  thhig  which  has  the  semblance  of  deKdbliia 
and  transporting  in  our  pleasures,  acoee  from  th9> 
sentiment  of  infinity,  or  of  some  oBier  attribute  of 
Dj^itt,.  which  discovered  itself  to  ua  as  the  teiy 
mmation  of  our  perspective*  I  have  demonstrated^: 
on  the  contrary,  that  the  source  of  bur  miserici* 
ditui  of  our  enors^  ought  foe  trac^  up  to  this^: 

That 


That  ia  the' social  8Ute  we  ffequeatly  cross  tfacNie 
Situral  6etit£meiits  by  the  prejnilices  of  educatioo 
a»d  of  society ;  so  that,  hi  masy  cases,  we  make 
Ae  setttimenrjof  .infinity  to  bear  upon  the  transievt 
etgects  of  iMs  Worid,  aad  that  of  our  frailty  and 
puseiy  upon  the  immortal  plans  of  Nature.     I 
}mxe  only  giMficed  at  this  rich  and  sttbhme  snb* 
ject;  but:  I. assert  with  confidence,  that  by  pur* 
wing  this  trade  simply,  I  have  sufficitatly  proved 
the  necessity)Qf  virtue,  and' that  I  have  indicated 
it's  real  source,  not  where  our  modern  Phtloao* 
phers  seek  fia*  it»  nanidy  m  our  poUtical.institu* 
tionS)  wfaidi  are  often  diametrically  opposite  to. 
h,  but  in  the  natural  state  of  Man,  and  in  his  owft 
heart. 

I  have  afterwards  applied,  with  what  ability  I 
-possess,  the  action  of  these .  two  powers  to  the. 
happiness  of  Society,  by  shewing,  first,  that  most 
of  the  ills  we  endure  are  obly  social  re-actions,  alt 
of  which  have  their  gHand  origin  in  overgrown 
pK^ity,  in  employihents,  in  honours,  in  money^ 
and  in  land.  I  have  proved  that  those  enormous 
ppopertiea  produce  the  physical  and  moral  indi- 
gence of  a  Nation ;  that  this  indigence  generated,, 
in  It's  turn,  swarms  of  debauched  men,  who  em« 
ploy  all  the  resources  of  craft  and  industry  to 
make  the  rich  refund  the  portion  which  their  ne* 
oessities  deasand  ;  that  celibacy,  and  the  disquie^ 
tudes  with  which  it  is  attended,  ^rere  in  a  great 
many  citiaens  the  effects  of  that  state  of  penury 
awl  anguish  to^which  they  found  themselves  re- 
duced; and  tliat  their  celibacy  produced,  by 
reperca^sion,  tlie  prostitution  of  women  of  the 
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town;  because  every  man  who  abstains  fmm  mar* 
Tiage,  whether  voluntarily  ^r  from  necessity,  de- 
VotcB  a  young  woman  to  a  aingle  life,  or  to  pros«* 
titution.  This  efiect  necessarily  results  from  one  of 
the  harmonic  laws  of  Nature,  as  every  man  comes 
into  the  World,  and  goes  out  of  it,  with  his  female^ 
<a  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  the  males  and- 
fevales  of  the  human  species  are  bom  and  die 
in  4|uai  numbers.  From  these  principles  I  have 
deduced  a  variety  of  important  consequences. 

I  have  finally  demonstrated.  That  no  inconsider* 
able  part  of  our  physical  and  moral  maladies  pro- 
ceeded tfcm  the  chastisements,  thQ  rewards,  and 
the  ^ranity  of  our  education. 

I  have  have  hazarded  sundry  conjectures,  in  the 
viewofitimishingtothe  people  abundant  means  of 
subsistence  and  of  population,  and  of  re-animating 
in  them  the  spirit  of  Religion  and  of  Patriotism, 
by  presenting  them  with  certain  perspectives  of  in- 
finity, without  which  the  felicity  of  a  Nation,  like 
that  of  an  individual,  is  negative,  and  quickly  ex-- 
hausted,  were  we  to  form  plans  in  other  respects  the 
most  advantageous,  of  finance,  of  commerce,  and- 
af  agriculture.  Provision  must  be  made,. at  once, 
Ibrinan,  as  an  animal,  and  as  an  intelligent  being. 
I  have  terminated  those  different  projects,  by  pre- 
senting the  sketch  of  a  National  Education,  with- 
out which  it  is  impossible  to  have  any  species  of 
Legislation  or  of  Patriotism  that  shall  be  of  long 
duration.  I  have  endeavoured  to  unfold  in  it  at  once 
the  two  powers,  physical  and  intellectual,  of  Man, 
and  to  direct  them  toward  the  love  of  Country 

and  Qf  Religion.  p,....Goo5le 
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I  txwi»t  no  doubt  htre  frequntly  goneifetny  in 
pursuing  paths  so  ticw^  and  so  mtricclte.  I  most 
have  many  a  time  sunk  £ar  bdow  my  subject,  from 
tbe  construction  of  my  phiis,,  from  my  iaexpcfU 
enc^  froa  the  Tcry  embatfassment  of  mj  styld ; 
buty  I  reptat  it^  provided  my  ideas  shall  migg^i 
mpcrkir  conceptions  to  others,  I  am  weil  sotuiedf 
At  the-wme  time,  if  calaxnity  be  the  road  to  Tncth, 
1  hard  not  been  destitute,  of  rAeans>  Id  dimct  me  to« 
ivard  her«  Tbe  disorders  of  which  I  ha^e  fi-eqaento 
ly  been  the  witness,  and  somethnes  tbe  victim^ 
have  suggested  to  me  adcas  of  ovder.  I  have  9ame^ 
t^mes  foucrd  upoift  my  road  gtcat  peribnagei  of  high 
repute,  and  men  belonging  to '  respectable  bodies^ 
who  had  tbe  /Words  Country  and  Hurntitiifty  con- 
tinually in  their  moath.  I  associated  with  them^ 
in  the  yiew  of  deriving  illumination  firom  their  in^ 
telligeuee^  and  of  putting  myself  under  the  proteo* 
tion  of  th^ir  virtues;  but  I  discovered  them:  to  be 
intriguers  merely,  who  bad  no  other  dbjeot  m  vient 
but  their  personal  fortune,  and  who.  began  to  per- 
secute me  the  moment  that  they  perceived  I  waa 
not  a^  proper  person  to  be  either  the  ageut  of  thda 
plea^ure^,  or  the  trumpeter  of  their  ambUioQ.  i 
then  went  over  to  the  side  of  their  enemies,  pn> 
misingmysflf  to  findamoaig  them  the  love  of  truths 
and  of  the  public  good ;  but  however  dirversiiied 
our  septSy  our  partiesi  and  our  corps'  may  be,  I 
dv^ry  where  met  the  same  men,  only  clothed  in 
difievent  garbs.  As  soon  as  the  one  dr  the  othtp 
fqaAd  that  J  refused  to  enlist  as  a  partixan,  he 
caltuMiiated  me,  after  the  perfidious  manner  of  tha 
age,  that  is  by  pronouncing  my  panegyric.    Ibet 

times 
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\  «e.lwe  m  ace  \^g^\y  estoUisd ;  but  if  uic  Iolvc 
oil  lihr  duvttie  a  Prhtee  who  emulates  Manus  Ju- 
f^liusy  tifie  age  rivah  that  of  likerius. 

Weval  to publiih  die  memoics  of  my  own  life,"^ 

^  It  would  be  I  lyckpowledg^  after  all  a  matter  of  very  small  import- 
ance ;  but  however  retired  at  this  day  mf  cooditiou  of  life  may  be,  it 
luM  been  ifitatwofen  «rif h  revskitiaiif  di  liigb  moaeiit.  I  presented,  os 
the  subj^  of  Folaod,  a  very  cfepMropf^^nfial  memoir  to  ihe  jQffice  iof 
Foreign  Affiurs,  in  which  I  predicted  it's  partitioA  by  the  neighbouring 
Powera  several  years  before  it  was  actually  accomplished.  The  only 
mistake  I  cemmttted  was  in  goinj^  on  die  supposition  that  t!ie  partition* 
Big  Powers  would  lay  hold  of  it  etrdrely ;  and  I  am  astonished  to  tlhis 
bour  that  they  did  not.  This  lAemohr  however  has  been  of  no  utility  eithef 
to  that  country  or  to  myself,  thougli  i  had  exposed  myself  to  very  great 
rifliks  in  it,  by  dirowiog  myself,  when  1  quitted  the  Russian  service,  into 
die  party  of  the  Polish  Republicans,  then  under  the  protection  of  France 
«nd  of  Austria.  I  was  there  taken  prisoner  in  1765,  as  I  was'  going, 
with  the  approbation  of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Empire,  and  of  the  French 
ai inister  at  Warsaw,  to  join  the  anny  commanded  by  Prince  RaiJfmi, 
This  misfortune  befd  me  about  three  mftes^rom  Warsaw,  through  the 
iacKscvetioo  of  guide.  I  itat  carried  back  to  that  city,  put  in  prison, 
•nd  thieatened  with  being  ddivered  up  to  the  Russians^  whose  service  I 
had  just  quitted,  anlcss  I  acknowledged  that  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Coitit  of  Vienna,  and  the  Minister  of  France,  had  concurred  in  recom* 
nendiog  this  step  to  me.  Though  I  liad  every  thing  to  fear  on  the  part 
^  Rofliti^  tod  had  it  ih  my  power  to  it)voIve  ia  my  disgrace  two  per- 
sonages in  ittnstrious  situations,  «nd  consequendy  to  render  it  more  con- 
■piemms,  I  persisted  in  taSdng  tffie  whdle  upon  myself.  I  Hkewise  di(f 
cny  tttmoatto  eidci^pitfe  the  ^de,  to  whom  f  had  given  time  to  bum 
tiie  dispatches  with  whidi  he  was  entrusted,  by  keeping  back,  \\ith  ray 
)iistol  In  my  hand,  the  Houlands  who  liad  just  surprized  us  by  night,  in 
The  post-house,  where  we  made  our  first  encampment  in  the  midst  of 
the  ifoods. 

I  never  had  the  least  ^adotv  of  recompense  for  either  of  tliese  two 
pieces  of  service,  which  cost  m^  a  great  deal  of  both  time  and  money. 
Nay,  it  h  not  Tery  long  since  I  Uas  achially  in  debt  for  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  my  joamey,  to  my  friend  M.  ZTcHTtm,  then  Minister  of  PmncA 
at  Wanaw,  now  Tlrst  Commissary  fdr  Foreign  Affairs  atTersaitks,  and 
iN^lms  given  himself  much  fVuittess  trouble  on  the  subject,  trndoubted- 
iy,  had  M.^e  Count  de  V&rgeniiti^^i^  at  that  time  Minister  for  Foreign 
A&irt,  I  should  have  been  suitably  rewarded,  as  he  has  procured  fof 
Us  mm  slight  gratuities.    I  stand  htwev^  to  this  hour  indebted  to  tlie 
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I  could  wish  for  no  stronger  proof  of  the  contempt 
nrhich  the  glory  of  this  World  merits  Aan  to  lic^<l 
up  to  view  the  persons  who  are  the  objects  of  it* 
At  the  time  When^  unconscious  of  having  commit- 
ted the  slightest  injury  to  any  one,  after  an  infinity 
of  fruitless  voyages,  services  and  labours,  I  was 
preparing  in  solitude  these  last  fruits  of  my  expe*- 
lienceand  application,,  my  secret  enemies,  that  is  the 

•mount  of  more  thm  four  thousand  livres  {166L  IZs.  id)  on  that  ac-' 
county  to  different  friends  in  Russia,  Poland  and  Germany. 

I  have  not  been  more  fortunate  in  the  Isle  of  Franoe,  to  which  I  was 
sent  Captain-Engineer  of  the  Colon  j;  for,  in  tlie  first  place,  I  was  per» 
secured  by  the^ordiDary  Engineers  who  were  stationed  there,  because  I 
did  not  belong  to  their  corps.  I  had  been  dispatched  to  tlmt  Countfy, 
as  to  a  situation  favourable  to  making  a  fortune,  and  I  must  have  msi 
considerably  in  debt  had  I  not  submitted  to  live  on  herbs.  I  past  over 
in  silence  all  the  porticukr  distresses  I  had  tliere  to  undtrgo.  I  shatt 
oily  say,  that  I  endeavoured  to  dissipitate  the  mortification  which  they 
cost  me,  by  employing  my  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  ills  which  oppress- 
«d  the  island  in  general.  It  was  entirely  in  the  view  of  remedying  these, 
that  I  published  on  my  return  from  thence,  in  1773,  my  Voyage  to  th« 
Isle  of  France.  I  considered  myself,  first,  as  rendering  an  essential 
service  to  my  Country,  by  making  it  apparent  that  this  island,  which  is 
li«pt  filled  with  troops,  was  in  no  respect  proper  for  bemg  the  staple,  or 
the  citadd  of  our  commer6e  with  India,  from  which  it  i$  more  than  £{• 
teen  hundred  leagues  distant.  This  I  have  even  proved  by  the  events  of 
preceding  wars,  in  which  Pondicherry  has  always  been  taken  from  u% 
though  the  Isle  of  France  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  The  iate  war  has 
confinped  anew  the  truth  of  my  observations.  For  these  services,  as 
well  as  for  many  others,  I  have  received  no  other  recompense  save  in- 
direct persecutions  and  calumnies,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
island,  whom  I  reprehended  for  theSr  barbarity  to  their  slaves.  1  have 
^t  even  received  an  adequate  indemnification  for  a  ^lecies  of  ship- 
wreck which  I  underwent  on  my  retuni,  at  the  Island  of  Bourbon,  nor 
for  the  small ness  of  my  appointments,  which  were  not  up  to  the  half  of 
those  of  tbq  -ordinary  Engineers  of  my  rank*  I  am  we|l  assured  ifaa^ 
upder  a  Marine  Minister  as  int«Uig«nt  and  as  equitable  as  M.  the  liaie* 
schal  <k  Cattriet,  I  should  have  reaped  some  fart  of  the  iroit  of  ao^ 
literary  and  military  servi^s. 

.•    .    •  .         .-.'..     m«» 
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men  under  whom  I  scorned  to  enlist  as  «  partisan, 
ibnnd  means  to  intercept  a  gratuity  which  I  annu- 
ally  received  from  the  beneficence  of  my  Sove- 
reign«  It  ws^s  the  only  source  of  subsistence  to 
myself,  and  the  only  means  I  enjoyed  of  assisting 
my  family.  To  this  catastrophe  were  added  the 
loss  of  health,  arid  domestic  calamities  which  baffie 
all  the  powers  of  description.  I  have  hastened 
therefore  to  gather  the  fruit,  though  still  immar 
ture,  of  the  tree  which  I  had  cultivated  with  such 
unwearied  perseverance,  before  it  was  torn  up  by 
the  tempest. 

But  I  bear  no  malice  to  any  one  of  my  persecu- 
tors. If  I  am  one  day  laid  under  the  necessity  of 
exposing  to  the  light  their  secret  practices  against 
toe,  it  shall  only  be  in  the  view  of  justifying  my 
own  conduct  In  other  respects  I  am  under  obli«> 
gation  to  them.  Their  persecution  has  proved  the 
cause  of  my  repose.  To  their  disdainful  ambition 
I  am  indebted  for  a  liberty  which  I  prize  far  above 
tl^ir  greatness.  To  them  I  owe  the  delicious  studies 
to  which  I  have  devoted  my  attention.  Providence 
has  not  abandoned  me,  though  they  have.  It  has 
raised  up  friends,  who  have  served  me  as  oppoiv 
tunity  offered  with  my  Prince;  and  others  wtU 
arise  to  recommend  me  to  his  favour,  when  it  may 
be  necessary.  Had  I  reposed  in  GOD  thatcoor 
£dence  which  I  put  in  ipen,  I  should  have  always 
enjoyed  midisturbed  tranquillity:  the  proofs  of 
his  Providence  as  affecting  myself,  in  the  past^ 
ought  to  set  my  heart  at  rest  about  futurity,  fiut 
ft-om  a  fiiult.  of  education,  the  opinions  of  men 
•tiU  esxraijie  too  much  dominion  over  pie.    By 
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tilfieir  ^m  vid  vot  my  own  is  my  iiiui4  diatuFboi^. 

Neveiftlieless  I  sotnetiQaes  say  to  tnydd^  Whcm- 
£bre  be  emisarrassed  about  what  i$  to  come  ?  Be- 
ibre  yoa  came  into  the  World  were  you  disquieted 
with  asxious  thoughts  about  the  manner  in  which 
inour  monfaers  were  to  be  combined,  and  your 
nerves  and  your  bones  to  expand?  When  in  {>ro* 
cess  of  time  you  emei^ed  into  ligkt^  did  you  study 
^tics  in  order  to  know  how  you  were  to  perceive 
objects ;  and  anlatomy,  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
more  about  your  body,  and  bow  to  promoCe  it^s 
growth  ?  These  operations  of  Nature,  fiir  superior 
4o  those  of  men,  have  taken  place  in  you  without 
your  knowledge,  and  without  any  interference  of 
your  own«  If  you  disquieted  not  yourself  about 
lieing  bom.  Wherefore  sfaotdd  you  about  livings 
and  Wherefore  ai>out  dying  ?  Are  you  not  alwaj^ 
in  the  same  hand  ? 

Other  sentiments  however,  natural  to  the  nund 
of  Man,  have  filled  me  with  dejection,  for  ex- 
ample, Not  to  have  acquired  after  so  many  po* 
Tegrinations  and  exertions,  one  little  rural  spo^ 
in  which  I  oouki  in  the  bosom  of  repose  have  aiw 
fluiged  my  observations  on  Nature,  to  me  of  all 
othen  the  most  amiable  and  interesting  under  the 
Son.  I  have  another  eoarce  of  regret  still  mare 
'depresMog,  namely  the  misfortune  of  not  having 
attached  to  my  lot  a  female  mate,  simple,  gentic; 
sensible  ind  pious,  who,  much  better  ths^  Phik>- 
aopby,  wootd  Have  soothed  my  solicitudes,  and  ^viio, 
bybringing  me  children  tike  hersdf,  would  havepio* 
vided  me  witii  a  posterity  incompaDjdily  inore  cbw 
than  a  vain  reputation.    I  bad  found  dna  setMOt 
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and  this  rare  felicity^  in  Kussia,  in  the  mklatof.hck 
Bourable  employment;   But  I  renotmctd  all  these 
advantages,  to  go  in  quest,  at.  the  instigation  of 
Ministers,  of  employment  in  my  native  Country, 
whene  I  had  nothing  similar  after  which  to  aspf  re. 
Nevertheless  I  am  ^n^blpd  tosay,  tliat  my  parti,cu^ 
larstud^  have  repaired  my  first  privation,  in  prpf 
curing  for  me  the  enjoyment  not  only  of  a  si^alt 
spot^^f  ground,  but  of.  all  the  harmonies  diffused 
oveic;  the -vast  garden  of:  Nature.    An  estimab^ 
par^r  for  life  c^nnob  be  so  easily  replaced;. but i^' 
.  I  havp^r^a^ou  ta  flatter  myself  that  this.  Work  h 
coptributkig  to  multiply  marriages^,  to  render  them 
more  happy,  ami.  to  soften  the  education  of  chil^ 
dren,  I  shall  cons^c^f^rmy  o\vn/a,mily  a^  perpetuated 
ix^-ffaen^  and  I  ^bal}  Iqok  on  the  wives  andchildreu 
ofn(iy  C^ii^try  as  ;i<ijwipe  sense  mine.  ^  v     . 

Nothing  ts  durably,  ^Virtue,  alone  excepted.  Per^ 
sonal  beauty  passes  fuic^Iy  away ;.  fortune  inspires 
extravagantfinclifiatiQp? ;  grandeur  fatigues ;  repur 
tation  i;  ^npertain^-  t$ilents».iiay  geniu9  itself,  are 
liable:  to  beimpat^qd  7  b\it .Virtue  ifi  ever  beautiful^ 
ever  diyersiiied,  eyer  equal,  ever  vigorous,  becausQ 
it  is  resigned  to.  all  events,  to  privations  as  to  eu* 
j  oyments,  to  death  as  to  life.  •    . 

Happy  then,  happy  beyond  conception^  if  I  have 
heen  enabled  to  contribute  one  feeble.  elFort  toward 
redr^ng  .,8orae  of  the  evils  which  oppress  my 
CkHifitv^'p  and  to  pp^n  to  it  some  new  prospect  o^ 
ielip^ty !  Happy,  if  I  have  been  enabled  to  wipe 
away,  on  the  one  hand,  the  teart  of  soiqe  unfortu- 
nate, wretch,  ai^dtorecal  onflie  other^  men.  misled 
Vox.  Ill*  B  b  iy 
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by  the  intoxication  of  pleasure^  to  the  DiviAitt, 
toward  whom  Nature,  the  titoc^,  our  personal  mi* 
series,  and  our  secret  affections,  are  attracting  as 
with  so  much  impetuosity ! 

I  have  a  presentiment  of  Mme  fkrourable  ap- 
proaching revohitlon.  If  it  do^s  take  place,  to  the 
influence  of  literature,  we  shall  be  indebted  for  it. 
In  modern  times  learning  produces  little  solid  be*' 
nefitto  the  persons' who  cultivate  it;  nevertheless  ^ 
it  dbects  every  thing.    I  do  not  spealfc  of  fchfe  influ- 
ence which  letters  possess  aU  the  Globe  bjfti  taidet 
the  government  of  books.  Asia  is  govefhed  fay  the 
jnaxims  of  Confucius,  the  Korans,  the  BHhs,  the 
Vidams,  and  the  test;  but  in  Entopey Orpheus wnM 
the  first  who  assodated  it's  inhabitants,  and  alhired 
them  out  of  barbarism  by  his  divine  poesy.    l%e 
genius  of  Homer  afterwards  pMiduced  iHe  le^Ia^ 
tions  and  the  religions  of  Greece*  .  He  animated 
Akxanier^  and  sent  him  fertSr  bn  the  conquest-of 
Asia.    He  extended  hit  infltienee  to  the  Romans, 
nt'ho'  traced  upward,  in  his  su&fime  poetical  e£fii« 
dions,  the  genealogy  of  t^e  fbtindef^  alid  of  tht^  so- 
vereigni(  of  their  Empire,  as> the  Greeks  had  Ibund 
in  him  the  ru(iiments  of  then-  Republics  and  orthe;r 
Laws.    His  august  shade  still'presides  over  (lie  Fo* 
etry,  the  liberal  Arts,  the  Academies,  a»d  tbe  Mo- 
numents of  Europe :  such  is  the  power  over  tfcehu- 
fliiah  mind,  exercised  b^  the  perspectives  of  Ihlif  r 
which  he  has  presented  to  it  I'llius  the  Word  w)^fa 
Created  the  World  still  governs  it ;  but  when'  it  had 
descei^ded  itself  frbm  Heaven,  and  liad  shewn  to 
Man  the  roail  to  happiness  in  Virtue  alone,  a  %ht 

more 
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nlore  pure  than  that. which  had  9hed  a  lustre  over 
the  islands  of  Greeeei  illutninatedtbe  fi^restsof  Gaul. 
The  Savages  w)k>  inhaMted  them  ifould  haveheen 
the  happiest  of  ManJcindi  had  they  enjoyed  ttbf^rfy; 
bn%  they  were  suhjected  to  ty^imtjSj  and  those  ty« 
rants  phiiiged  them  hack  into  a' footed  hxrbarism, 
hf  {^resenting  to  them  phantoms  so  n^ch  tjh?  mnt 
tremendous,  that  the  objects  of  thar  confidence 
wmto  tftni^rmed  into  those  of  their  terror. 

The  oAuse  of  human  felicity^  and  of  Religion  her* 
self  was  on  the  brii^k  of  desperationi  \{rhen  two 
men  of  lettertf  iMekm  and  J/icA^Kl  Ceir^tmU^  aros(% 
tbo  one  «  France  aiu)  the  other  in  $paifu  ^^d  shook 
at  osce  *  the  foundations  of  monaftjq ,  p^^ei^  and 
th»t  of  chivalry.  In  levelKng  thesetwa  Colpssufes 
to  the  ground,  they  employed  no  other  weapons^ 
but  ridicule,  that  natifral  contrast  ojf  huntan  terror. 
I^ke  to  childreni  the  Nations  of  £^l|0ple  Jaughed 
and  resumed  their  courage:  they  no  longer  felt 
any  other  impulsipm  toward  happiness  but  those 
which  their  Princes  chose  to  give  them,  if  their 
princes  had  then  been  capable  of  consmunicatii^ 
^uch  impulsion.  .  The  Tc/eiiwcAif^  made  it's  appear- 


^  OoD  forbid  that  I  ahould^  thought  to  lasllittfete  att  tnvwtiirf  agaiMt 
persoBfl,  or  orderi,  tnily  reUgioos.  Supposing  them  to  possess  tio  hi|^  . 
mtrit  io  this  Ufc^  than  th^  of  passing  it  without  doing  mischief,  they 
^old  be  i«q>ectable  in  the  eyes  pf  infideUqr  itself.  The  persons  here 
exposed  are  not  men  really  pions,  who  have  renounced  the  World,  in 
order  to  cherish  without  interruption  the  spirit  of  Bel^gion ;  but  these 
who  have  assumed^  habit  consecrated  by  Edigion,  to  procure  for  then*^ 
selves  the  riches  and  the  honoors  of  this  World ;  those  against  whofB 
St.  JtTomt  thundered  so  vehemently  to  no  purpose,  and  who  have  veri* 
fied  his  prediction  in  Pidestine  and  in  Egypt,  in  brtngjog  Beligion  into 
discredit  by  the  prufligMy  of  their  manners,  by  their  avanoe  and  their 
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ante;  and  tll&tBciok  brought  Europe  back  to  the 
hamionies  of  Nature.  It  produced  awondepfiil 
revolution  ill  Pdlitics.  It  recafled  Natioss  and 
their  Soverrfgns^to  the  useful  arts,  to  commerce,  to 
agriculture,  fend  abbve  all -to  the  sentiment  of  Dei- 
tr.  That  Wo*k  united  to  the  imagination  €^ 
Homer  th^e  wisd(mi  of  Confuci^us.  It  was  tramlated 
into  all  the '  languages  of  Europe.  It  was  not  m 
France  that  it  excited  the  highest  admiration: 
liliere  are  whole  Provinces  in  England  whtre  it  is 
«tin  one  of  the-  IxJoks  in  which  fchikfren  arc  taught 
♦o  read.  When  the  English  entered  the  Canihratsis 
with  thealfied  SrtWy,  they  wished  to  carrjr  the  Au- 
thor, who  was  l?ving  there  in  a  state  of  rfettrenfent 
from  the  Coiirt,  into  their  catiip,  to  do  him  the 
honours  of  a  military  festival ;  but  his  modesty 
declined  ihat  triumph:  he  concealed  himself.  I 
Shall  add  biit  One  trait  to  his  eulogium :  he  was  the 
only  man  li\^itfg  of  whom  Louis  XIV.  was  jealous : 
and  he  had  reason  to  be  so ;  fbr  while  he  was  ex- 
erting himself  to  excite  the  terror,  and  'purchase 
the  admiration  of  Europe,  by  his  armicS,  his  con-» 
quests,  .his  banquets,  his  buiFdings,  and  his  magni-i» 
ficence,  Fmelon  was  commanding  the  adoration 
of  tho  whole  World  by  a  Bo0k.*  . 

Many 

*  It  is  ftbfurd  tb  institute  a  compftrison  between  Bossuet  md  Fenelan  f 
t  am  not  capable  of  appraising  their  seveal  merits,  but  I  cannot  help  con- 
sidering the  second  as  highly  preferable  to  his  rival.  He  fulfilled  in  my 
ap^frrhension,  the  two  great  precepts  of  the  law:  Jit  loved  God  awd 

The  Reader  will  perhaps  not  be  displeased  at  being  told '  what  J.  /. 
fhumau  thdught  of  this  great  man.  Having  one  day  set  out  with  him 
irm  a  walking  excursion  to  Mount  Valerian,  when  we  kid  fetched  tlj« 
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IVIany  learned  n:eii».  ijispired  hy  his  geniua,  h^^ve 
ol^oged  ainongii9.the  spiritof  the  GoviQrnmient,  aad 
the  public  maun^r^.  .  To  thrir  Writings  we  are  itx- 
clcbted  for  the  abolitioii  df  niany  barbarp^s  customs, 
such  as  that  of  punishing  capitally  the  pretended 
crime  of  witchcraft;  the  application  of  the  rack  to 
all  criminals  without  distinction^  the  remains  of  feu- 
dal slavery ;  the  practice  of  wearing  swords  in  the 
bosom  of  cities,  in  times  of  profound  peace,  ^nd  many 
others.  To  them  Ave  owe  the  return  of  the  tastes, 
and  of  the  duties  of  Nature,  or  at  least  their  ima- 
ges. They  have  restored  to  many  infants  the 
breasts  of  their  mothers,  and  to  the  rich  a  relish  for 
the  country,  which  induces  tliem  now-a-days  to 

quit 


5ainintt  of  the  mountain,  it  w^s  resolvt^  to  nsk  »  dinn^  of  it's  hermits, 
for  payment.  W^  arrived  at  their  habitatioQ  a  little  before  tliejr  sat 
down  to  table,  and  while  they  were  stiU  at  Chiurqlu  X  J.  Emuscau  pro- 
posed to  step  in  and  offer  up  our  devotions.  The  hermits^  were  At  that 
tiiue  reciting  the  Litanies  of  Providence,  which  are  remarkalily  heautifttl. 
After  we  had  addressed  our  prayer  to  God,  in  a  little  chapel,  and  as  the 
hermits  were '  proceeding  toward  their  refectory,  Jftoufseoic  said  to  me 
with  his  heart  overflowing :  /'  At  this  moment  I  experience  wl^at  is  said 
^  in  the  Gospel :  Whtre  two  or  Uiree  are  gathered  together  ui  «iy  name^ 
^  there  am  I  in  the  midit  of  them.  There  is.  here  a  sentiment  of  peace 
**  and  felicity  whicli  penetrates  the  souL"  I  replied :  "  If  FcntUm  hod 
^  lived,  you  would  have  b^o  a  Catholic.^  He  exclaimed  in  an  ecstasy, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes : ''  O  !  if  JRsM/on  were  in  life,  I  would  struggle 
**  to  get  into  his  service  as  a  lackey,  in  hope  of  meriting  tlie  place  of  bis 
"  valet  de  cbambre.*' 

Haviing  picked  up  some  time  ago  on  the  Pont-Neuf,  one  of  those 
little  urns  which  t)ie  Italians  sell  about  the  streets  for  a  few  half-pence 
a-piece,  the  idea  struck  me  of  cou verting  it,  as  a  decoratiau  of  my  So|jr 
tode,  intQ  a  monurnent  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Jithn-Jamee  and  of  Fene^ 
Icn^  after  tlie  manner  of  those  which  the  Chinese  set  up  tp  the  memory 
of  Confucius,  As  there  a  e  two  little  scutcheons  on  this  urn,  I  wrote  on 
C^e  one  these  wont^,  J,  J.  Rousseau;  and  on  the  o^hef  F.  Fenelok. 
B  b  3  r^         I  ^^^^ 
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^it  tiie  centre  o^  cities,  mA  to  take  vp  their 
iNibitftUon  in  t^  suburbs.  Hiey  have  msptred 
the  whole  fiation  with  a  taste  for  agriculture,  which 
is   degenerated^  as  usual,  into  fanaticism,  since 

I  then  placed  it  in  an  an^e  of  my  cabii^t,  aboni  sis  feet  from  the  floor^ 
■and  close  hj  it  the  folkming  inscription : 

B.  M. 
A  la  gloire  dafaUe  &  pure 
t)e  oem  dofit  ie  gjteie  Maira  let  vertus,. 
Conbattit  &  la  foit  Perreor  &  les  abas, 
Et  tenta  d'amen^  le  li^cle  k  la  Nature. 
An  J«a)(-JacquS8  Ro6sttAVi,aux  Francois  Fbveloki, 
jHii  MM  ce  «ienqmeBt  d^ile. 
Que  j'ai  coas«cr6  par  leur  noms. 
Plus  augustes  qpe  ceux  de  Ccsar  &  d*Ac8iLLS. 
Bs  ne  sont  point  fameux  par  nos  malhenrst . 
Us  n*ont  point,  paurres  laboureurs, 
Ravi  vos  benfsy  ni  tos  javelles ; 
Berg^res,  tos  amans;  nourissons,  vos  mamelles; 
Rois,  les  €tBts  o5  vous  r^gnes ; 
MiisTons  les  eomblere^  de  glotre^  ^ 

8i  vous  donnex  a  leur  m^moire 
JjtB  pleyrs  qo'ils  vons  pnl  6pargn6s. . 


To  the  pure  and  unfading  glory 
Of  the  men  whose  virtues  were  iUuroined  by  genius ; 
Who  set  their  hoti  agarast  error  and  depravity. 
And  laboured  to  b^jnig  Mankind  back  to  Nature : 
To  the  RoussEAvs  and  the  Fevelons  of  the  Human  Race^ 
I  dedicate  this  bumble  monument  of  day. 
And  inscribe  it  vnth  theh-  names, 
Far  more  august  than  those  of  Cesar  and  Ach|lles« 
They  purchased  not  fame  by  spreading  devastation ; 
Tb^  did  not,  O  ye  poor  hnsbandmen, 
Seize  your  oxen,  and  plunder  your  bama ; 
Nor,  shepherdesses,  cany  off  your  lovers;,  nor,  sucklings,  your  teats; 
Nor,  Kmgs,  did  they  ravage  your  domains : 
But  their  glory  will  be  complete. 
If  on  their  memory  you  bestow 
The  temv  whMi  th^  havf  8|mirH  yon. 
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it  became  a  spirit  of  corpa.  They  have  the  hoBoi^ 
of  bringing  back  the  noblesse  to  the  commonalty^ 
towatxl  whom  it  iQutt  be  confessed  they  had  already 
made  s^ne  ateps  of  approximation,  by  their  al^i* 
ances  with  finance ;  they  have  recalled  that  order 
to  tlieir  peculiar  duties  by  those  of  humanity.  They 
liave  directed  all  the  powers  of  the  State,  the  wo- 
jmen  themselvea  not  excepted,  toward  patriirtiqf^- 
Jects,  by  arraying  them  m  attractive  ornaments 
and  flowers. 

O  ye  men  of  letters !  without  ypu  the  rich  man 
would  have  no  manner  of  intf liectual  ei\joyment ; 
his  opulence  and  his  dignities  would  be  a  burthen 
to  him.  You  alone  restore  to  us  the  rights  of  our 
nature,  and  oS  Deity.  Wherever  you  appear,  in 
the  military,  in  the  clergy,  in  the  laws,  and  in  the 
arts,  the  divine  IntelKgfnce  unveils  itself,  and  the 
human  heart  breathes  a  sigh.  You  are  at  once  the 
eyes  and  the  light  of  the  Nations.  We  should  be 
perhaps  at  this  hour  much  nearer  to  happiness,  if 
aeveral  of  your  number,  intent  on  pleasing  the  mul- 
titude, had  not  misled  them  by  flattering  their 
passions,  and  by  mistaking  their  deceitful  voices 
for  those  of  human  nature. 

See  how  these  passions  have  misled  yourselves, 
from  your  having  come  too  closely  into  contact 
with  men  1  It  is  in  solitude,  and  living  together 
in  unity,  that  your  talents  communicate  mutual 
intellectual  light  Call  to  remembrance  the  times 
when  the  la  Fontaims^  the  BoUeaus  the  JUcims, 
the  Molkrcif  lived  with  one  another.  What  is  at 
this  day  vour  destiny?  That  Wodd  whose  pas^> 
sions  you  an  flattering  arms  you  sgaiiy t  each  other. 
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It  turns  you  oat  to  a  strife  of  glory,  as  the  He* 
mans  exposed  the  wretched  to  wi^  beasts.  Your 
IttHy  lists  are  become  the  artrphi  theatres  of  gladia- 
tors. Youlare,  without  being  conscious  oi  it,  the 
-mere  festruments  of  theamhiti6n  of  ciorps.  It' is 
i)y  means  of  y^ur  talents  that  their  leader^  procure 
for  thetiiselves  dignities  and  riches,  while  you  are 
siHft^d'  t(%  remain  in  obscurity  and  indigence, 
Think  of  the  glory  of  men  of  letters  am.tjing  thp 
Nations  who  were  emerging  out  of  barbarism,'  they 
presented  virtue  to  Mankind,  and  were  exaitec!nito 
-the  rank  of  their  Gods.  .Think  of  their  degradation 
among  Nations  sunk  into  corruption:  they  flat- 
tered their  passions,  and  became  the  vie tinas  of 
them.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  let- 
ters were  no  longer  cultivated,  except  by  a  few  en- 
franchised  Greeks.  Suffer  the  herd  to  run  at  the 
?icels  of  the  rich  and  the  voluptuous.  What  do 
yoii  propose  to  yourselves  in  the  sacred  career  of 
letters,  except  to  march  on  under  the  protection  4xf 
Minaxa  ?  What  re'spect  would  the  world  shew 
you  were  j^ou  not  povered  by  her  immortal  Egis? 
It  would  trample  you  under  foot.  Suffer  it  to  bp 
deceived  by  those  who  are  mean  enough  to  be  it% 
worshippers  ;  repose  your  confidence  in  Heaven, 
whose  support  will  search  and  find  you  out  where- 
pver  you  may  be.  ' 

•  The  vine  one  day  complained  to  Heaven,  Avith 
tears,  of  the  severity  of  her  destiny.  She  envied 
the  condition  of  the  reed.  "  I  am  planted^'  said  she, 
^*  amidst  parched  rocks,  and  am  obliged  to  produce 
**  fruits  replenished  with  juice ;  whereas  in  the  bbt- 
f'  tpm  pf  that  valley  the  reed  which  bears  nothing 
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"  but  a  dry  shag,  grows  at  her  eade  by  the  brink 
**  of  the  waters."  A  voice  from  Heaven  repllfed: 
'4  Complain  not,  O  vine !  at  thy  lot.  Autumn  ift 
**  coming  on,  when  the  reed  will  perish  without 
**  honour  on  the  border  of  the  marches;  but 'the 
**  rain  of  the  skies  will  go  in  quest  of  thee  in  the 
"  mountain,  and  thy  juices,  matured  on  the  rock; 
'*  shall  one  day  serve  to  cheer  the  heart  of  God 
"  and  Man" 

We  have  farther,  a  considerable  ground  of  hope 
of  reformation  in  the  afFeetion  which  we  bear  to  our 
Kings.     With  us  the  love  of  country  is  one  and  the 
same  thing  with  the  love  of  our  Prince.      Tiiis  is 
the  only  bond  which  unites  us,  and  which  ofltener 
than  once  has  prevented  our  falling  to  pieces.    On 
the  other  hand,  Nations  are  the  real  monuments  of 
Kings.     All  those  monuments  of  stone,  by  which 
so  many  Princes  have  dreamt  of  immortalizing 
their  names,  frequently  sei-ved  only  to  render  them 
detestable.     Plmy  tells  us  that  the  Egyptians  of 
his  time  cursed  the  memory  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt 
who  had  built  the  pyramids ;    and  besides  their  , 
names  had  sunk  into  oblivion.       The    modern 
Egyptians  allege  that  they  were  raised  by  the  De- 
vil, undoubtedly  from  the  sentiment  of  the  distress 
which  rearing  those  edifices  must  have  cost  ^fan- 
kind.     Our  own  People  frequently  ascribe  the  same 
origin  to  our  ancient  bridges,  and  to  the  great  roads 
cut  through  the  rocks,  whose  summits  are  lost  in 
the  clouds.     To  no  purpose,  are  medals  "Stilick  for 
jheir  use ;  they  understand  nothing  about  emblems 
and  inscriptions.      But  it  is  the  heart  ot  Man  on 
which  the  impression  ought  to  be  made,  by  means 
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^(tMfiU  ^cmftirred ;  the  stmop  liiere  rnifmoted 
i»  never  i^^e  efi^ced  The  people  have  lo6t  the 
Hummrjr  of  their  M op^rch^  who  presided  m  coun* 
•ih^  butth^  qheri»h  to  (his  day  the  remembraace 
cf  tbofedP  tbem  who  supped  with  miU^rg« 

The  afffctioii  of  the  People  fixes  on, one  dogte 
qttality  in  their  Prince;  it  is  his  popularity;  for  k 
is  ^m  tins  that  all  the  virtues  flow  of  whiph  they 
stand  ill  need.  A  single  act  of  justice  dispensed  un- 
expectedly, and  without  ostentation,  to  a  poor  wi- 
doW|  to  a  collier,  fills  them  with  admiration  and  de* 
light.  They  look  upon  their  Prince  as  a  God,  whose 
Providence  is  at  all  times  and  in  every  place  upon 
the  watch :  and  they  are  in  the  right;  for  a  single 
^terposition  of  this  nature,  well-timed^  has  a  ten* 
dcncy  to  keep  every  oppressor  in  awe,  and  enlivens 
all  the  oppressed  with  hope.   In  our  days  venality 
and  ipride  have  reared,  between  the  People  and  their 
Sovereign^  a  thousand  impenetrable  walls  of  gold, 
of  iron,  and  of  lead.    The  People  can  no  longer  ad- 
vance toward  their  Prince,  but  the  Prince  has  it  stilt 
in  his  power  to  descend  toward  the  People.      Our 
Kings  have  been  prepossessed  on  this  subject  with 
groundless  fears  and  prejudices.     It  is  singularly 
remarkable  nevertheless,  that  among  the  great  num- 
ber of  Princes  of  all  Nations  who  have  fallen  the 
victims  of  different   factions,   not  a  single  one 
ever  perished  when  employed   in  acts  of  good- 
pess,  walking  about  on  foot,  and   incognito;    but 
alt  of  them,  either  riding  in  their  coaches,  or  at 
table  in  the  bosom  of  pleasure,  or  in  their  court  sur* 
rounded  by  tlieir  guards,  and  in  the  very  centre  of 
their  power. 
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We  see  at  this  hour  the  £niperoi  and  tb»  ^i|g<^ 
l^rassia,  in  a  carriage  simply,  with  on^  or  two  d^- 
ipe^tics  and  no  guards,  traversing  theix  scattered 
dominions,  though  peopled  in  part  with  strao^ia 
jmd  conquered  Nations.  Tbe  great  men  and  the 
tpost  illustrious  Princes  of  Antiquityi  3uchas&:i))ja^ 
GermamcM^  Marcus  Aurclivs^  travelled  Mrithoiit 
iretiouei  on  horseback,  and  frequently  on  foot^  Ho^ 
many  provinces  pf  his  kingdom,  in  an  age  qf  trour 
ble  and  faction,  were  thus  travelled  over  by  ouir 
preat  Henry  IV. 

A  King  in  his  States  ought  to  be  like  the  Sui^ 
over  the  Earth,  on  which  there  is  not  one  single 
little  plant,  but  what  receives  in  it^s  turn,  the  in- 
fluence of  his  rays.  Of  the  knowrledge  of  how- 
many  important  truths  are  our  kings  deprived  by 
the  prejudices  of  courtiers?  What  pleasures  do 
they  lose  from  their  sedentary  mode  of  life  I  I  do 
not  speak  of  those  of  grandeur,  when  they  aee  on 
their  approach.  Nations  flocking  together  in  mil- 
}ions,  along  the  high-ways ;  the  ramparts  of  cities 
set  on  fire  with  the  thunder  of  artillery,  and  squa- 
drons issuing  out  of  their  sea-ports,  and  covering 
the  face  of  the  Ocean  with  flags  and  flame.  I  be- 
lieve  they  are  weary  of  the  pleasures  of  gIory«  But 
I  can  believe  them  sensible  to  those  of  humanity, 
of  which  they  are  perpetually  deprived.  They  are 
for  ever  constrained  to  be  Kings,  and  never  permit^ 
ted  to  be  Men.  What  delight  might  it  not  procuif 
them  to  spread  a  veil  over  their  greatness^  like 
the  Gods,  and  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
midst  of  a  virtuous  family,  like  Jupiter  at  the  fire- 
side of  Philmon  and  Baufds  /    How  little  would  it 
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cost  diem  W  make  happy  people  every  day  of  thei^ 
live^V'  *Iti  many  cases,  what  they  lavrsh  oh  a  single 
family  of  touftiers  would  supply  the  means  of  hap^ 
pjndsSto  a  whole  Province.  On  many  occasions 
their  appeafance  merely  would  overawe  all  the  ty* 
rants  of  the  district,  and  console  all  the  miserable, 
Tliey  would  be  considered  as  omnipresent,  when 
they  were  not  known  as  confined  to  a  particular 
spot.  One  confidential  friend,  a  few  hardy  servants, 
wduki  be  sufficient  to  bring  within  their  reach  all 
the  pleasures  of  travelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
to  screen  them  from  all  the  inconveniences  of  it. 

They  have  it  in  their  power  to  vary  the  seasons 
as  they  will,  M'ithout  stirring  out  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  extend  their  pleasures  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  authority.  Instead  of  inhabiting  country 
residences  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  or  amidst  the 
rocks  of  Fontainbleau,  they  might  have  them  on 
the  shores  of  the  Ocean,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Pyrenees.  It  depends  altogether  on  themselves, 
to  pass  the  burning  heats  of  summer  embosomed 
in  the  mountains  of  Dauphin6,  and  encompassed 
with  a  horizon  of  snow;  the  Winter  in  Provence, 
under-olive  trees  and  verdant  oaks  ;  the  Autumn^ 
in  the  evergreen  meadows,  and  amidst  the  apple 
orchards  of  fertile  Normandy.  They  would  every 
day  behold  arriving  on  the  shores  of  France,  the 
seafaring  men  of  all  N,itions,  British,  Spanish, 
Dutch,'  Italian,  all  exhibiting  the  peculiarities  and 
the  manners  of  theipseveral  countries.  Our  kinirs 
hayein  their  palaces  cgmedies,  libraries,  hot-houses^ 
cabinets  of  Natural  History:   but  all  these  co]- 
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UctioM  are  only  vain  images  of  Metf  a*4iof#i  Na- 
ture, Tliey  possess  BO  gardens  mot6  worthy  ^f 
them. than  their  kingdoms^  ^and  no  l(br»ri^  « 
fraiiglU  with  instruction  a^  their  own  subjects.*  . 
.         .  .   Ah! 

.  •  fi^e  miaoWtjtedfy  the  ▼ohi»e^>iigNt  tafhaf^  closed*    1^  is  im^ibcm' 

ivderable  mortification  to  me,  that  my  du^  99  a  Translator, ,  permitted 

me  not  to  retrench  the  piece  of  extravagance  which  follows.    Injustice 

tT)  myself  however  I  transmit  it  to  the  Brirish  Public,  with  ^n  explldc 

disarovwil  of^it'^i  spirit,  of  it*s  n^le^  of  it*s  sentinfieiitf,  iid  of /if»«^jedi 

^  ca«  e^us^  tbQ^aptittous  vanity  of  a  Frenchman,  when  liis  lyincc,  or 

when  his  feeiiublic  is  the  theroe;    I  can  not  only  excuse,   but  liliewitc 

COitmiend,  theeflMsJons  of  a  grateful  heart  filled  with  the  Idea  braking!^ 

henefaotor:  {  ew'foouso  dlie  seif-oomplaccncy  of«n  Author oatfeiipfaEt*- 

ipg  the  the  probgJi>le  suitcess  and  influenae  qt  a  good  Boojc,  h^  GMrnpv^f 

duction;  nay  I  cs^p  make  allowance  for  a  sood  Catholic,  exalting  a  Saint 

upon  Earth- into  an  mtercessor  m  Hfeavort  :  But  who  can  f^rVear  Smiling 

9r  rather  weQping^  at)  the  airy  visions  of  H  retnmkig^  g^ <^  'age,  ^n  thd 

very  evie  of  anqsplosipn  of  the  age  of  iron,  clatiiedin,^Y£ryf^yF^uniMM|oe 

of  horror!  W^o  but  roust  be  kindled  into  indignation  at^emg  ^e«ii|^ 

degraded  into  a  servile  minister  of  fulsome  addlation,  to  the  vilest  of 

wm^j  J  WIto  ImL  most  deiide  the  precennons  ho  fr^ue^ty  a^niW 

by  the  wipean|}^^fl^unwaey  aod as  frequently /extiqi^d?  tplUm  wikp( 

predictiqg  futiire  events  ?       ,  •      .    1 

In  Lalih,  the  sanie  word,  Vates,  flcnotes  both  Poet  and  I^rophet ;  an«l 
tfie  tn^  eluwi«ter*>  a^  Aiy  no  inemi*  intomparible.  Ooi-  *  Author  Is  n/> 
meanPoetfUci^ii  fihf t*rfL^  Nntpthdm,  he  h'aod  <  uctic  S^V/ker,  aivi 
vhat  is  above  all,  he  is  ag^d  and  eftimable  Man;  l^ut  events  have  de* 
itionstrated  tli&t  he  is  but  p  wretched  Prophet.  A  few  short  years  have 
fcattered'  his  Vonrf,  pTognostfcs  "  into  nh-,  thra  air.*  He  makes  it  one  of 
theglorinsof  the  reign  oCLimUXVl,  that  he  "supported  tlfccyprfeessA. 
Americans.*^  Whatever  poHticul  sagaciiy  plight  have  dict«led»|i^prtt* 
dieted,  at  tlie  time,  respecting  his  interfcreoce  in  die  dispute  butwoeu 
Great  Britain  and  her  American  Cohmios,  the  issue  has  demonstrated 
that  thb  ioterfeiseooe  «n»  iofudietous  «nd  impolitic,  *s  im*  as  he  was  f^ 
sonally  concerned.  Tlie  support  which  be  gave  to  oppreued  America  laid 
ao  accumulated  weight  on  oppretud  France,  and  precipitiited  that  Revo- 
lution, which  by  progressive  stefts,  abridged  his  power,  auuhilatod  his 
splendor,  hurled  frgm  his  throue»  subjected  his  neck  to  die  axe,  and 
blasted  the  prospecU  of  his  fim'il^,  •  Ijkre  was  one  of  the  fearful  nr> 
a(:tioQS  of  a  righteous  Providenoe. 

The  nauseous  eulogium  pronounced  00  the  charms  mnd  UntHilitjf  of 
Jiisaugtut  Consort  Is  still  more  intolerable.  It  is  notorious  to  all  Europo 


t$A  srvi^m  or  kAtuitE. 

Ah !  if  ft  1^6  po89ible  for  one  single  man  t&  tott^ 
ttitute  OH  this  earth  the  hofie  of  the  Hiiman  Racei 
that  Mah  is  a  King  of  France    He  relgils  otcfr  faf^ 
People  by    love,   his  people  onrer    the    rest  of 
Europe  by  manners,  Europe  over  the  rest  of  the 
Globe  by  power*  Nothing  prevents  his  doing  good 
vhen  he  pleases.    It  is  In  his  pov/er,  notwithstand- 
ing the  venality  of  employments,  to  humble  haugh- 
ty vice,  attd  to  exalt  lowly  virtue.     It  is  fartiier  in 
his  power,  to  descend  toward  his  subjefits,  or  to  bid 
them  rise  toward  him.    Many  kings  have  repented 
that  tbey  had  placed  their  confidenccm  trenures, 
in  dlks,  in  corps,  and  grandees ;  but  no  one  that 
he  had  trusted  in  his  People,  and  in  God.     Tlius 
reigned  the  popular  Charks  V.  and  the  S^  Louises. 
Urns  you  shall  one  day  have  reigned,  O  Lotus 
XVI !    You  have  from  your  very  first  advances  to 
the  throofy  given  laws  for  the  jre^^tabKihment  of 
nann^rs;  and  what  was  still  more  Afflcult,  you 
have  exhibited  the  example  in  the  midstof  a  French 
Court    You  have  destroyed  the  remains  of  feudal 
slavery,  mitigated  the  hardships  endured  by  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,   as  well  as  the  severity  of  civil 
and  military  punishments ;  you  have  given  to  the 
inhabitatats  of  certain  provinces  the  liberty  of  as- 
aeMing  themselves  to  the  public  imposts,  remitted 
to  the  Nation  the  dues  of   your   accession  to 
the  Crown,  secured  to  the  poor  seaman  a  part 

that  the  lewdnMt,  Ae  pride,  the  proiligftlitj,  die  ambition,  the  re9en^ 
aeott,  6f  that  bad  woman,  fiUed  up  the  measure  of  moral  d^MTttjr 
among  the  higher  orders  m  France,  embroiled  the  two  hemispheres  oC 
the  Globe  in  the  herrorsef  war ;  and  mio^  her  oomitry,  ntioad  her  Hus- 
band, ruined  Herself  mined  her  Posterity.  Another  of  the  fe-actions  of 
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<>f  the  fVuits  of  war,  and  restored  to  men  of 
\etten  the  tiatural  privilege  of  leaping  those  of  th^ 
labours. 

While  with  one  hand  you  Were  assisting  and  «• 
lleving  the  wretched  part  of  the  Kation»  with  the 
other  yon  raised  Matues  to  its  illustrious  men  of 
4tges  past,  and  you  supported  the  6ppressed  Ameri« 
eans.  O&rtain  wise  men  who  are  about  your  person, 
abd  what  is  9till  more  potent  than  their  wisdom, 
tbe  charms  and  the  sensibHy  of  your  august  Con- 
sort have  rendered  the  path  of  virtue  easy  to  you* 
0  great  King  J  if  you  proceed  with  constancy  in 
Ae  rough  ^aths  of  virtue,  your  name  will  one  day 
he  invoked  by  the  miserable  of  all  Nations*  It  will 
preside  over  their  de^tihieft  even  during  the  lifeof 
tfueir  own  Sovereigns.  Hiey  wifl  present  liat  a  Inu> 
Iter  to  oppose  their  tyrafrts.  and  as  a  model  to  their 
good  Kings.  It  will  be  revered  from  the  rising  to 
the  setting  df  the  Sun,  like  that  pf  the  Tituses  and 
of  the^n/^iitnMe^.  When  ihe  Nations  which  now 
cover  the  Earth  shall  i>e  no  more,  your  name  shall 
still  live,  and  shall  flourish  with  a  glory  ever  nemr« 
The  Majesty  of  ages  shall  increase  it's  venerability, 
and  posterity  the  most  remote  shall  envy  us  the  feli*- 
ci^  of  having  lived  under  your  government 

I,  Sire,  am  nothing.  I  may  have  been  the  vic^ 
tim  of  public  calamities,  and  remain  ignorant  of 
the  causes.  I  may  have  spoken  of  the  means  of 
remedying  them  without  knowing  the  power  and 
the  resources  of  mighty  Kings.  But  if  you  render 
us  better  and  more  happy,  the  Tacitusei  of  future 
times  will  study,  from  you,  the  art  of  reforming 
and  governing  men  in  a  difficult  age.    Other  Fene- 
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Ions  will  one  day  speak  of  France,  under  your  reign 
as  of  happy  Egypt  under  that  of  Sesostris.  Whilst 
you  are  then  receiving  upon  Earth  the  invariable 
homage  of  men,  y6u  will  be  their  mediator  with 
JDeity,  of  whom  you  should  have  been  among  us 
the  most  lively  image.     Ah !   if  it  were  possible 
that  we  should  lose  the  septiment  of  his  existence 
from  the  corruption  of  those  who  ought  to  be  our 
patterns,  from  the  disorder  of  our  passions,  from 
the  wanderings   of  our  own  understanding!  from 
the  multiplied  ills  of  humanity :  O  Kin^l  it  would 
be  still  glorious  for  you  to  preserve  the  love  of  or- 
der in  the  midst  of  the  general  disorder.    Nations^ 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  lawless  tyrants,  would 
flock  together  for  refuge  to  the  foot  of  your  throne, 
and  would .  come  to  seek  in  you,  the  God  w*hoii) 
they  no  longer  perceived  in  Nature..    _    . 
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THE  STUDIES  OF  NATURE. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Y^tTHILE  I  waa  jprepaxing  for  a  re-publication 
^  ^    of  this  Work,  I  received,  on  the  subject  of 
it,  advices,  criticisms,  and  compliments. 

The  advices  related  to  it's  form.  I  have  con- 
stantly adhered  to  that  of  12mo.  in  these  three 
successive  Editions,  because  it  is  more  commodi- 
ous, an  easier  purchase  to  the  Reader,  and  more 
beneficial  to  the  Author,  because  Pirates  find  less 
iprofit  in  counterfeiting  it.  The  fashionable  world 
liowever  signified  a  preference  in  favour  of  an  8vo, 
as  being  more  genteel,  and  because  the  page  hav- 
ing a  broader  margin,  and  admitting  of  ai  larger 
space  between  the  lines,  the  impression  would  be 
more  beautiful.  .Men  of  letters  expressed  a  wish 
to  fiaVe  an  Edition  of  the  Book  in  4to.  because, 
being  in  a  larger  type,  it  would  be  more  pleasant 
to  read,  and  the  plates  might  then  be  engraved  on 
a  larger  scale.  In  a  word,  I  was  expecting  a  soli- 
citation from  some  of  the  Literati^  to  aspire  after 
the  honours  of  a  Folio,  when  an  amiable  Lady 
proposed  to  me  very  seriously  to  give  an  Edition 
in  1 8mo,  "  on  purpose,"  said  she,  with  inimitable 
Vol.  III.  Cc  grace, 
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grace,  "  that  I  may  never  go  without  it  in  my 
*'  pocket"  .         ^ 

I  feel  myself  so  highly  honoured  by  the  good 
opinion  of  the  Ladies,  that  I  know  not  whether 
my  vanity  would  not  be  more  agreeably  flattered 
with  being  in  their  pockets^in  the  size  of  an  18nio. 
than  in  tbat  ^f  a  hug^  atlas  hk  the  Hbraty  of  the 
Louvre.  This  species  of  gohig  about  incognito  has, 
besides,  an  intApiusiWi  wmtwhal  in  it  which  is 
singularly  grateful  to  me.  In  the  agreeable  per- 
plexity to  wblcli  1  am  reidtrted^  and  under  an  im- 
possibility of  giving  four  new  Editions  at  once,  to 
gratify  the  taste  of  all  hiy  Readers,  a  thojig^k 
struck  me,  of  inviting  those  of  them  who  dislike 
the  12mo.  size,  to  send  their  instructions,  free  of 
postage,  to  my  Booksellers,  containing  simply 
their  address,  and  the  form  which  they  prefer.  I 
shall  then  be  determined  by  the  plurality  of  suf- 
frages ;  and  as  soon  as  1  shall  liave  five  hundred 
of  them  in  favour  of  an  Octavo  or  a  Quarto,  I  shall 
publish  it  by  subscription  oti  a  fine  paper,  with  new 
plates  drawn  and  engraved  by  Artists  of  the  ^rst 
ability.  But  if  there  be  only  tH*o  hundred  and 
fifty  voices  in  favour  of  the  Dccimo-bctavo,  I  will 
give  th?  preferente  to  this  size,  for  1  have  always 
estimated  the  sjuiFragc  of.  gne  Lady  as  eq\ial  at 
least  to  those  of  two  Gentlemen. 

Some  men  of  the  world  hax-e  enquired,  \yh*lbfet 
1  intended  to  make  any  additions  to  this  Iniptessioh; 
and  in  this  case  desired  ine  to  give  a  detached  siip* 
plement,  for  the  accommodntion  of  those  who'hav* 
purchased  any  of  the  preceding  Editions,  all6ging 
that  Authors  who  acted  ptherwii^e  defrauded  th* 
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An  Author  t^rho  h  tfifheult  to  plfcaie  Wi*h  hk 
own  peiformance,  wfaieh  I  acknowledge  to  bette 
case  with  myself,  and  who  is  frequently  called  u^h 
to  review  it,  is  sOtne^toes  l^educed  to  tht  necessity 
of  making  a  few'ffligbt  additions,  in  order  to  eftici- 
date  passages  which  tnay  seem  to  labour  under 
•om^  obscurity.  Ht  is  obliged  at  least  to  change 
some  things  in  the  notices,  whifeb  itiust  nceiis  vary 
in  every  diflferent  Edition^  witlwat  adrnkfibg  thcf 
possibility  of  giving  these  variations  in  a  detached 
supplemeiit,  so  as- to  excite  afiy  interest  But  aii 
the  supposition  of  his  thereby  defrauding  a  part  of 
the  Public  of  sotne  part  of  his  performance,  I  ask^ 
whether  the  Public  as  a  body  does  not  defrand  hnii 
more  completely,  by  purchasing  without  arty  Scru- 
ple the  spurious  Editions,  of  his  Woi^k^  Thiionly 
method  which  an  Author  can  employ  to  brin^ 
these  into  discredit,  is  to  add  something  new  ia 
every  genuine  Edition  which  he  pubHslies. 

These  piracies  have  done,  and  arc  still  doi«g;'Mcf 
lncon<?eirable  mischief.  I  do  not  speak  of  thosr^ 
of  my  first  Edition,  with  which  the  southefii  pro- 
vinces of  France  have  beefr  filled  ;•  but '  scarcely 

^  ill.  Marin,  ni^eri»t«Bda(tt  of  the  pi^  gt  M^CneiUes^  $eiae4  a 
whole  hale  of  those  counterfeits^  about  n  year  and  a  half  nlgo,  wliich  in( 
defiance  of  all  his  remonstrances,  was  confiscated  to  the  benefit  of  the 
$yndicft!  Cbamher  of  that  chj^  and  not,  as  jusr^^e  re<|uired/  to  mine.' 
^.  de  Chmftlf  supcriiitepdant  of  tho  prpss  at  N^ncyy  ^topped  tiief«^ 
about  six  months  ago,  some  sporiuas  copies  of  my  second  Edition^  which 
M,  Vi4aud-d&^h'Taur  took  care  to  iieniit  m^*  cooforsnrblj  |o  the  deci* 
sion  of  Jtf.  d€  jMWoif^nQH,  keeper  of  tlie  seals.  The  Pirate  ^adoi^y  ro« 
trenehedy  in  the  advertiseinenty  what  I  there  said  of  th6  beauty  of  the 
diaracters  of  my  second  Edition,  simiiar  to  th(>$^  of  ^he  present^  because 
the  pitifulnesB  of  bis  own  would  presently  have  ^tectcd  the  fttkv^i^  J. 
bavc  now  reason  to  expect,  from  the  vigilance  of  41.  VidaHd-de-lihTour, 
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had  the  second  appeared  #hcii  it  ws^  counterfeit- 
edy  with  it's  additions^ .  approbations,    privilege ; 
nay  with  the  very  title-pages  contaiping  the  ad- 
dress  of  my  booksellers.    Other  plunderers  have 
had  the  audacity  to  announce,  in  the  catalogue  of 
books  of  Leipsic-fair  for  the  nlonth  of  October 
I787i.  an  Edition  of  my  Studies  of  Nature  publish- 
ed at  Lyons,  by  Piestre  and  de  la  Moliere,  though 
I  never  had  any  thing  printed  except  at  Paris.    A 
Hew  Edition  of  the  Work  has  just  been  piiblished 
at  Brussels  in  four  volumes.     A  Gentleman,  with 
whom  py  Printer  is  acquainted,  saw  at  London  in 
the  month  of  September  last,  four  different  Edi- 
tions of  it,  without;  being  able  to  procure  the  ge- 
nuine one.     It  may  however  be  very  easily  distin- 
guished by  the  beauty  of  it's  characters,  from  all 
the  spurious  Editions^  which  besides  can  never  be 
any  thing  more  than  bad  copies  of  an  original 
Edition^  revised  and  corrected  by  my  own  hand, 
with  all  the  attention  of  which  I  am  capable.    All 
tliis  has  not  prevented  the  Public  from  welcoming 
them  with  avidity.    After  all,  the  point  to  be  aim- 
ed at,  is  not  to  have  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  Mankind,  but  to  take  care  that  the  World 
may  have  no  just  ground  of  complaint  against  us. 
Supposing  it  were  not  a  matter  of  conscience 
with  me  to  practise  justice  toward  every  indivi- 
dual,  I  am  undtT  too  many  obligatidns  to  the 

whose  zeal  for  tbe  interests  of  literary  property  so  well  supports  the 
justice  of  3f.  de  Lamoignonf  a  name  so  dear  to  the  republic  of  letters, 
that  we  ^all  see  at  length  repressed,  in  the  kingdom,  the  plundering 
committed  by  literary  pirates,  in  defiance  of  Royal  authority,  and  so  in- 
Jurious  to  the  interest  of  Authors,  especially  of  such  as  have  no  other 
property  except  tbeii*  Wor\s.  * 
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Public  not  to  study  their  gratification,  to  the  ut* 
most  of  my  ability,  I  have  never  enjoyed  any 
other  steady  declaration  in  ,my  favour,  but  that  of 
the  public  voice.  On  the  other  hand/  if  the  im- 
portance of  the  errors  which  I  have  ventured 
to  attack,  and  my  personal  circumstances,  are 
taken  into  consideration,  I  have  the  presumption 
to  hope  that  the  generosity  of  the  Public  will  one 
day  rank  me  with  the  few  in  number,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  interests  of  humanity^ 
at  the  expence  of  their  own  fortune. 

I  shall  not  begin,  at  these  years,  to  deviate  from 
the  principles  which'  have  governed  my  life.  I 
am  going  to  insert  here' therefore  some  reflections, 
which  would  perhaps  have  come  in  more  properly  * 
in  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  third  Edition; 
but  I  transfer  them  to  this  place,  that  those  who 
are  disposed  to  purchase  the  continuation  separate- 
ly, may  be  informed  of  every  thing  which  I  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  add,  without  being  obliged 
to  purchase  the  whole.  I  weuld  have  in  like  man- 
ner annexed  the  additions  which  I  made  to  my 
first  Edition,  on  the  subject  of  the  elongation  of 
the  Poles,  and  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  had  not  these  additions  been  too  consider- 
able in  bulk.  But  if  I  do  not  introduce  them  here 
word  for  word  I  repeat  at  least  the  sense  of  them ; 
and  to  these  I  subjoin  new  proofs,  which  demon- 
strate the  certainty  of  those  important  truths. 

I  have  first  corrected,  in  the  title-pages  of  this 

third  Edition,  an  error  which  had  slipt  into  those 

of  the  other  two.  .  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  the  last 

indifference  to  my.  Readers,  being  no, j^^jr^^gi^ 
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tra2;spo$ition  of  my  baptismal  names ;  but  it  has 
given  occasion  to  some  mistakes. 
•  I  do  not  recollept  my  having  a4d(cl  any  thing  t# 
the  te^t,  except  s^  siugle  observation  respecting 
tjic  conntcr-iTurrems  of  the  Ohio,  which  I  have 
inserted  in  the  first  ;Volui:ne  of  this  Edition*  But  it 
is  of  considerable  importasce^  for  it  constitutM 
pnie  proof  more  in  ihvouf  e(  tb^  exphnatiap  whipb 
I  have  given  of  the  tides. 

31ie  Rpafder  will  please  to  remember,  that  I  ex*: 
plain  the  directiofi  of  our  tides  in  Supamer  to\^raT4 
the  North,  ffom  the  pouHter^-currents,  of  the  ge- 
neral Cimnpnt  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  at  that 
season  c^scends  frcni  ouf  Pole,  whose  ices  are 
partly  pjpUed  by  the  action  of  the  Sun  which 
wapns  itduripgsix.qiontihs,  Isupposed  that  thi^ 
general  Current,  which  theif  runs  toward  the 
jSputh,  being  confined  by  the  projectipn  of  Caper 
Saint|-Aug^stin  in  Aroerio^,  and  by  the  entrance 
of  the  Quit  of  Guinea  in  Africa,  produced  o^  ttic\\ 
side  coun:ter-<:urrcnt3  whidi  give  us  pur  tides,  re* 
ascending  to  tlie  North  along  our  ppasts.  Tliese 
poll uter* currents  actually  exist  in  those  same 
places,  and  are  always  produped  on  the  two  «idea 
of  fi  strait  through  which  a  current  forces  itself^ 
But  I  had  no  need  to  suppose  the  re-actions  of 
Cap^  Saipt-AMgustin  and  of  the  entrance  of  thp 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  order  to  make  our  tides  rcr 
ascend  a  very  great  way  toward  the  North-  The 
simple  action  of  the  genera]  Current  of  tiie  Atlan? 
tic,  which  descends  from  the  North  Pole  and 
rushes  toAvard  the  Soqtli,  displacing  by  it's  impe? 
tyosity  a  vast  piass  of  water,  which  it  repels  to 
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Hffi  rig^tjind  to  tlitf  khj  b  efficient  to  prodture, 
through  the  -vhole  {ength  of  it's  coturM,  thoMH  b^ 
tend  i€-abtions  wfaif  h  foccasion  our  tid^,  and  make 
them  flow  to  th^  North, . 

I  had  quoted  o«  ihia  w^iect  tTwo  oiiseiratiojis, 
the  jBrst  lof  which  w  levd  to  every  capacity.  It  is 
tiiat  of  a  source  which,  oa  duchergiiig  itsdf  into 
4  ba$0Qt  produces  at  the  $id^s  of  that  bason  a* 
hackvjpird  iQatVin  or  couster-cu/reot,  which  ^v- 
ries  stfaiFs  ami  other  floating  substaooea  up  to« 
vaid  the  wurce, 

It)e  aecoad  obfiervation  is  extracted  from  thd 
History  of  New-Fraaoe  by  Fatbet  Cbarlewi^.  lie 
*tells  ai9  that  though  the  wiad  was  oudatrary,  he 
$4Ued  at  the  rate  of  eight  goo4  leagues  a  day  up 
lake  Michigaui  against  the  general  Curreal;,  wiith 
the  assistaaee  of  it-s  lateral  couuter-cuiTents. 

But  M.  de  Crevecmur,  Author  of  the  Letters  of 
an  American  Farmer,  goes  still  further ;  for  he 
assuMs  us  (Fq/.  III.  P^^^  433)  thu  in  sailing  ^p 
the  Ohio,  ahM)g  it's  hauks^  he  xuade  42^  miles  iu 
fourUen  days,  which  amounts  to  nxore  thau  six 
leagues  a  day^  "  witji  the  assistauee,"  says  he,  "  of 
^*  4;he  <x)iinter-c«irre]:vts,  which  baye  always  a  velo- 
**  city  equal  to  the  principal  Curreuit.''  This  is  the 
only  observaJtion  which  I  have  added,  on  account 
of  Ufs  i«iportance>  and  out  x)f  the  jespect  which  I 
hear  to  it's  Author. 

Thus  the  general  ^^cl  of  the  tides  is  placed  in 
the  clearest  lights  hy  the  instance  of  the  lateral 
couuter-icurrenls  of  our  basons,  into  which  sources 
dispharge  thenisel\^s,  by  those  of  the  lakes  which 
feceive  -rivers,  and  by  those  of  river*  themseh  ©i, 
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notwithstanding  their  contiderable  dedivities; 
without  any  necessity  for  a  particular  strait,  to 
produce  those  re<>a€tions  along  the  whole  extent 
of  their  shoresi  though  straits  considerably  incneaM 
'  these  same  counter-currents  or  eddies. 

The  course  of  our  tides  toward  the  North  in 
winter,  it  must  be  admitted,  cannot  be  explained 
as  an  effect  of  the  lateral  counter-currents  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  descends  from  the  North, 
for  at  that  season,  it's  general  Current  comes  from 
the  South-Pole,  the  ices  of  which  are  then  in  fusion 
by  the  heat  of  the  Sun.  But  the  course  of  those 
tides  toward  the  North  may  be  conceived  still  more 
easily,  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  general  Cur- 
rent  of  the  South- Pole,  which  runs  straight  North. 
In  this  direction  thai  southern  Current  passes  al- 
most throughout,  from  a  wider  space  into  a  nap- 
rower,  being  confined,  first  of  all,  between  Cape 
Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope^  and  forcing 
it's  way  upward  into  the  very  bay  and  mediter- 
raneans of  the  North,  it  carries  before  it,  at  onc^ 
the  A^hole  mass  of  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
without  permitting  a  single  column  of  them  to 
escape  to  the  rigl/t  or  to  the  lefL  At  the  same 
time,  should  it  meet  on  it's  road  a  Cape  or  Strait 
opposing  it's  course,  there  can  be  "no  doubt  that  it 
would  there  form  a  lateral  counter-cunent,  or  tides, 
which  would  run  in  the  opposite  direction^  This 
accordingly  is  the  actual  effect  which  it  produce^ 
at  Cape  Saint- August  in  in  America,  and  above  the 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  toward  the  tenth  degree  of  north<«i . 
ern  Latitude,  in  Africa ;  that  is,  at  the  two  places 
where  these  two  parts  of  th^  Globe  approach  the 
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nearest :  for  in  the  smnmer  of  the  South»Pole,  the 
Currents  and  t\vs  tides,  so  far  from  bearing  norths 
ward  below  these  two  points^  return  to  the  South 
oa  the  American  side,  «nd  run  eastward  on  the 
African  side,  the  whole  length  of  the  Gulf  of  Gut* 
nea,  in  contradiction  to  all  the  Laws  of  the  Lunar 
System.  '    . 

I  could  fill  a  Volume  with  new  proofs  in  sup« 
port  of  the  alternate  fusion  of  the  polar  ices, 
and  of  the  elongation  of  the  Earth  at  the  I^oles^ 
which  are  consequences  of  each  other;  but  I  have 
produced  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  Work,  more 
than  were  necessary  to  establish  the  certainty  of 
these  truths.  The  very  silence  of  Academies,  re- 
specting; objects  oF  such  high  importance,  is  a 
demonstration  that  they  hiave  no  objection  to  start 
against  my  hypothesis.  Had  I  been  in  the  wrong, 
in  refuting  the  unaccountable  error  which  led 
them  to  conclude  that  the  Earth  was  flattened  at 
the  Poles,  from  geometrical  operations  which  evi- 
dently demonstrate  it  to  be  lengthened,  Journals/ 
most  of  which  are  at  their  disposal,  would  not 
liave  been  wanUng  to  repress  the  voice  of  a  soli- 
tary  individual.  I  have  met  with  but  a  single  one 
who  has  had  the  hardiness  to  support  me  with  a 
suffrage.  Among  so  many  literary  Potentates, 
who  dispute  with  each  other  the  empii'e  of  opi- 
nion, and  who  traverse  that  stormy  ocean,  deter- 
mined to  sink  to  the  bottom  all  who  refhse  to  serve 
under  their  banner,  a  foreign  Journalist  has  hoist- 
ed in  my  favour  the  flag  of  insurrection.  It  is  that 
of  Deux-Ponts  which  I  mean,  conformably  to  my 
vsoal  qustpm  of  acknowledging  publicly  the  par- 
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ticcilir  Sfsrvices  ikme  me;  tboa^  the  one  in  qae^ 
lion  was  rathei*  a  tribute  preseated  to  truth,  than 
a  complimeat  paid  to  u^  ivho  aja  pcraonally  im* 
known  to  that  Wdt^r,  hut  whom  I  highly  bonoair 
£»- his  impartiality. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Academtea  have  not  corae 
forward  to  explain  themselves,  we  must  take  into 
consideration  the  <einbarraasmenit  to  which  thejr 
felt  themselves  reduoed^  that  of  retracting  public* 
ly  a  conclusion  geometrically  false,  hnt  rendered 
venerabi^  by  age,  and  vniveraalty  propagated. 
They  could  3»ot  adopt  my  results  without  con* 
demnifig  tlieir  own;  and  it  was  iinpeissible  for 
them  to  condemn  mi^e^  because  they  M^ere  s^p^ 
ported  by  actual  operations  performed  by  them- 
selves.  I  my^seif  have  been  no  less  ^mfaarmased 
when,  o4l  puhHshiag  wy  observations,  I  fimnd 
myself  reduoed  to  the  alternative  of  cjuisixig  be- 
tween their  esteem  and  their  friendship;  but  I  fol- 
lowed the  in^pulse  of  the  sentiwuent  of  truth,  which 
ought  to  absorb  every  political  consideration.  The 
.mter^tof  my  feputation  I  confess^imed  9Qm6 
smaJl  share  in  deciding  the  poial;  but  it  was  very 
small  indeed.  P«bUc  tutili4y  hai  baen  my  leading 
object  I  liave  employed  neither  lidicule  nor  en- 
thusii^m,  gainst  men  of  ^telabrity  detected  in  m 
error.  I  am  Vnot  eievftted  ii^fto  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion on  the  jsGoi^  of  my  Reason.  I  apf^roached 
them  as  I  WQuld  have  dime  tp  Pkta  laid  aalaepi^ 
the  brink  of  4t  pisecipiof;  fearing  t|ie  moment  of 
^ir  awaking,  and^still  moie  ti^  piolotigatimi  of 
their  sHunhers.  I  havie  not:  imputed  their  bhnd- 
less  to  t^ny  want  cf  lt|^  m  inaiaua^km  to  which 
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the  learned  are  bo  sensiUlj'  alive  ;  but  to  the  glare 
of  systems,  aud  especially  to  the  idfluence  of  edu- 
catiofi,  afid  tlie  power  of  Hioral  habits,  vhich  cloud 
our  reason  with  so  many  prejudices,  I  have  given^ 
IB  the  advertisenieEt  to  niy  first  Volume,  the  origin 
df  this  error,  which  was  first  broached  by  Newton^ 
a*d  the  geometrical  refutation  of  it  in  the  tK\iiar^ 
nation  of  the  plates  at  the  head  of  that  Volume. 

I  hzv^  reason  to  a|>prehead  that  my  moderatien 
and  candour  have  not  been  imitated.  There  ap^ 
peared  on  the  21st  of  last  November,  in  the  Paris- 
Journal,, a- yery  severe  anonymous  criticism  of  the 
8TUDJBS  OF  NATU&£.  It  sets  out  indeed  with  a 
general  commendation  of  that  Work ;  but  it  at- 
teippts  to  destroy,  in  detail,  all  the  good  which 
the  public  voice  seems  to  have  extorted  from  it. 
These  strictures  had  been  preceded,  a  little  while 
before,  by  certain  other  anonymous  letters,  in  which 
my  Book  was  pot  mentioned  by  name,  but  a  cold 
and  subtle  poison  was  sprinkled  over  it,  without  any 
seeming  dpsi^n,  but  very  much  calculated  to  pro- 
duce it*s  eflPect  at  the  long-run,  I  was  not  a  little 
surprised  to  find  this  masked  battery  opened  by  an 
unknown  adversary  upon  me;  for  I  was  conscious 
of  having  endeavoured  to  deserve  well  of  all  man- 
kind, andt:ould  not  imagine  that  I  stood  in  any 
one's  way.  But  pn  being  informed  that  several  of 
my  friends  had,  to  no  purpose,  presonted  to  the 
Journal  of  Voris  copies  of  vprses,  and  prose  stric- 
tures, in  my  vindication ;  that  long  before  this  they 
bad  rejected  some  small  literary  pieces  in  which  I 
was  mentioned  to  advantage,  I  became  convinced 
jthat  a  part^  had  been  there  formed  against  me. 
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Upon  this  I  had  recourse  to  the  General  Journal  of 
France,  the  impartial  Compiler  of  which  had  the 
goodness  to  insert  my  defence  and  remonstrance, 
in  his  paper  t)f  the  29th  November,  No.  143. 

Here  then  is  a  copy  of  my  reply  to  the  critic 
vho  thought  proper  to  employ  concealment  and 
sarcasm  against  physical  truths,  and  who  assumed^ 
iri  making  his  attack  upon  me,  the  post  of  the 
coward,  and  the  arms  of  the  ruffian. 

To  the  Compiler  of  the  JoumahGeneral  of  Irance. 


*^  SIR, 


"  A  Writer  who  conceals  himself  under  the  de- 
**  scription  of  a  Sotitary  of  the  Pyrenees^  jealous,  I 
^  suppose  of  the  gracious  reception  bestowed  by 
**  the  Public  o\\  my  Studies  of  Nature^  has  got  in- 
**  serted  into  the  Journal  of  Paris,  of  yesterday  the 
**  21st,  a  very  ill-natured  criticism  of  that  Work. 

**  He  seems  to  have  taken  particular  offence  at 
"  my  having  presumed  to  accuse  the  Academi- 
"  cians  of  an  error,  in  concluding  from  the  increase 
"  of  quantity  in  the  degrees  of  Latitude  toward  the 
"  Poles,  that  the  Earth  was  flattened  there ;  at  my 
**  attributing  the  cause  of  the  tides  to  the  melting 

**  of  the  polar  ices,  &c In  order  to  weaken  the 

**  force  of  my  results,  he  exhibits  them  without  the 
*'  proofs.  He  carefully  keeps  out  of  sight  my  de- 
**  monstration  of  the  feet,  so  simple  and  so  evident, 
"  by  which  1  have  made  it  to  appear,  that  when 
•'  the  degrees  of  an  arch  of  a  circle  lengthen,  the 
*'  arch  of  the  circle  itself  likewise  lengthens,  and 
"  docs  not  become  flat.  This  is  demonstrable  froni 
'*  the  poles  of  an  egg,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the 
*'  G  lobe,  He  has  not  told,  that  the  ices  of  each  pole 
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**  having  a  circumference  of  from  five  to  six  tbou* 
^*  sand  leagues^  in  their  winter,  and  only  from  two 
**  to  three  thousand  in  their  summer,  I  had  good 
*'  ground  for  concluding,  from  their  alternate  £u- 
'^  sions,  all  the  movements  of  the  Seas.  He  has 
''  not  said  a  single  word  of  the  multitude  of  proofs 
^'  geometrical,  nautical,  geographical,  botanical, 
'*  and  even  academical,  by  which  I  have  supported 
**  these  new  and  important  truths.  I  leave  it  to 
'^  my  Readers  to  judge  how  far  tliey  are  solid. 

'^  As  it  is  endent  that  this  anonymous  Writer 
'*  has  observed  Nature  only  in  Systematic  books ; 
**  that  he  opposes  nanlies  merely  to  facts ;  and  au* 
'^  tliorities  to  reasons ;  that  he  there  considers  af 
"  decidedly  certain  what  I  have  completely  refuted ; 
''  that  he  makes  me  to  say  in  his  critique  what  I 
"  never  did  say;  that  such  criticism  is  within  the 
**  reach  of  every  superficial,  idle  and  dishonest  man, 
"  who  can  hold  a  pen :  that  neither  my  health,  my 
"  time,  nor  my  taste  permit  me  to  confute  such 
*'  species  of  dissertation,  even  had  the  author  the 
"  manliness  to  shew  himself:  I  declare,  therefor^ 
''  that  in  future,  I  will  not  deign  to  repel  such- at* 
'*  tacks,  especially  ou  the  field  of  the  public  papers* 

"  At  the  same  time,  if  there  be  any  friend  of 
"  truth  who  shall  discover  errors  in  my  Book,  which 
"  undoubtedly  may  easily  be  done,  and  who  shall 
"  have  so  much  friendship  foi*  me  as  address  him- 
"  self  directly  to  me,  I  will  take  care  to  have  them 
''  corrected,  and  will  openly  acknowledge  the  obli- 
'*  gation  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect ;  because, 
"  like  that  man,  I  aim  at  nothing  but  truth,  and 

'[  honour  those  only  who  love  it      ,^,,,,,, Google 

"  I  stand, 
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^*  I  stand,  Sir,  quite  atone.  As  I  belong  to  no 
'^  party  1  have  i^  one  literary  Journal  at  my  dis- 
"  posaK  It  is  long  since  I  knew  by  experience, 
"  that  I  had  not  the  credit  to  get  any  th^ng  insert- 
"  ed  in  that  of  Paris,  even  in  the  service  of  the 
•*  miserable.  Permit  me  to  intreat  you  then  to  find 
•*  a  place  in  your  impartial  paper  for  this  ray  pre- 
^*  sient  reply,  accompanied  with  myjjolemn  protes- 
*^  tation  of  silence  for  the  future. 

"  One  word  more;  while  I  complain  of  theano- 
"  nymous  critic  who  has  attacked  my  Work  with 
'*  so  much  acrimony,  I  feel  myself  obliged  to  ac- 
^*  knowledge  that  he  has  pronounced  an  excessive- 
•*  ly  fulsome  eulogium  on  my  style.  I  know  not, 
"however,  which  way  to  account  for  it;  but  I 
*'  feel  myself  still  more  humbled  by  his  praise  than 
•*  irritated  by  his  satire. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sec. 

''  DE  SAINT.PIERRE.'* 

Paris,  Nov.  !|«,  Itsr.  ^ 

The  anonymous  Reviewer  promised  to  enter  more 
minutely  into  an  examination  of  my  Book  in  some 
following  sheets  of  the  Paris-Journal ;  but  the  Pub- 
lic hviving  Expressed  some  displeasure  at  seeing  me 
attacked  rather  indecently,  on  a  field  to  which  my 
friends  had  no  access,  the  Editor  of  that  Journal, 
grilling  to  make  a  show  of  impartiality,  soon  after 
published  a  fragment  of  an  epistle  in  Terse,  intend- 
ed to  do  me  honour.  This  ailogium  is  likewise  the 
production  of  an  anonymous  Author;  for  the  virtu- 
ous conceal  themselves  to  do  good,  as  the  malig- 
nant to  do  mischief.  The  verses  detached  from  the 
piece,  and  which  contain  my  panegyric,  are  ex- 
5  ceedingly 
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^ecdttigljf  beautiful ;  tmt  tliere  are  some  otiiers  io 
tbe  rest  of  the  eptstk,  in  my  opinion,  ^tiH  more  beau- 
tify. I  would  hate  e^cpatiated  much  more  cofdially 
in  praise  of  tbam,  had  they  not  gone  mucli  too  fkx 
inpiafseofme.  Nevertheksagiatitude^ronstrainsme 
to  My,  that  they  are  the  production  of  Mr.  Tkert$se, 
Cooasellor  at  Laur,  who  ^vonred  me  a  year  ago, 
in  the  month  of  January,  with  this  particular  testi- 
mony of  his  friendship,  and  bf  his  superior  talents. 

Let  us  return  to  the  point  in  whieb  the  Acade- 
micians are  principally  interested.  In  order  to  ao^ 
<{uire  conviction  that  the  Poles  of  the  Earth  are 
drawn  out  lengthwise,  there  is  net  the  feast  occa- 
sion for  solving  some  tran&cendant  geometrical 
problem,  hedged  round  and  round  with  equations, 
such  as  the  quadrature  of  the  circle;  it  is  sufficient 
to  possess  the  most  trivial  notions  of  geometry  and 
of  physics.  Before  I  proceed  ^o  collect  the  prooft  , 
M'liich  have  akeady  been  produced,  and  to  eonfirm 
tliese  by  tlie  production  of  others  altogether  new; 
I  beg  leave  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  means 
which  may  be  Employed  for  ascertaining  the  truths 
as  much  ibr  the  sake  of  my  own  instruction,  as  for 
that  of  my  critics. 

We  atre  in  the  bosom  of  ignorance  like  marinera^ 
in  the  midst  of  a  sea  wj^hout  shores.  We  perceive 
in  it,  here  and  there,  some  truths  scattered  about 
like  islands.  In  order  to  hit  and  to  distinguish 
islands  in  the  open  Sea,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  know 
their  distance  from  the  North,  or  to  the  Eatt.  Tbeti 
Latitude  gives  one  complete  circle,  and  their  Lon- 
gitude another;  but  the  intersection  of  these  two 
measurements  determines  jprecisely  the  place  where 
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t}iey  are«    We  are  capable  of  aspertainiiig  trull))  ia 
like  manner,  only  by  considering  it  under  a  varietj 
of  relations.    For  this  reason  it  is»  that  an  object 
which  it  is  incur  power  to  subject  to  the  examina* 
lion  of  all  our;senseSi  is  much  better  known'^to  us^ 
than^n  object  to  which  we  can  apply  the  test  of 
but  one.  Thus,  we  have  a  much  more  exact  know^- 
ledge  of  a  tree  than  of  a  star,  because  we  both  see 
and  touch  the  tree :  the  flower  of  the  ti*ee  affords 
us  still  more  knowledge  of  it  than  the  trunk,  be- 
cause we  can  farther  apply  ito  it  the  tea^  of  smelling ; 
and  finally,  our  observations  multiply,  when  we  ex- 
amine it  by  the  fruit,  because  we  can  now  call  ia 
the  evidence  of  the  taste;  and  have  the  combined 
information  of  four  senses  at  once.    As  to  objects 
toward  which  we  are  able  to  direct  but  one  of  our 
organs,  say  that  of  vision,,  we  can  acquire  the  know- 
.  ledge  of  these  only .  by  considering  them  under 
different  aspects.    That  tower  in  the  horizon,  you  , 
say,  is  blue^  small  and  round.     You  approach  it, 
and 'find  it  to  be  white,  lofty  and  angular.     Upon 
this  you  conclude  it  to  be  square:  but  on  wsUking 
round  it  you  see  that  it  is  pentagonaL    You  judge 
it  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  it's  height  without 
the  help  of  an  instrument,  for  it  is  of  a  prodigious 
elevation.  Take  an  accessible  object  of  comparison, 
that  of  your  own  height,  and  the  length  of  your  sha- 
dow, and  you  will  find  the  self-same  relation  between 
these,  as  between  the  shadow  of  the  tower  and  it's 
elevation,  which  you  deenied  to  be  inaccessible. 

Thus  the  knowledge  c%y;;y  one  truth  is  tp  be 
acquired  only  by  considering  it  under  different  re* 
lations.  Tl^is  is  the  reason  why  GOD  alone  is  really 
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intelligent,  because  He  alone  knows  all  the  relations 
which  exist  among  all  beings ;  and  farther,  why 
GOD  alone  is  the  most  universally  known  of  all 
beings,  because  the  relations  which  He  has  establish- 
ed among  things  manifest  Him  in  all  his  Works. 

All  truths  run  into  one  another  like  the  links  of  a 
chain.  We  acquire  the  knowledge  of  them  only  by 
comparing  them  to  each  other.  Had  our  Academi- 
cians made  the  proper  use  of  this  principle,  they 
must  have  discovered  that  the  flattening  of  the 
Poles  was  an  error.  They  had  only  to  apply  the 
consequences  of  this  doctrine  to  the  distribution  of 
the  Seas.  If  the  Poles  are  flattened,  their  radii  be- 
ing the  shortest  of  the  Globe,  all  the  Seac  must 
press  thitherward,  as  being  the  most  depressed 
place  of  the  Earth :  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Equa- 
tor were  the  most  elevated,  all  the  Seas  must  retire 
from  it,  and  the  Torrid  iZone  would  present,  through 
it's  whole  circumference,  a  Zone  of  dry  land  of  six 
leagues  and  an  half  of  elevation  at  it*s  centre;  as  the 
radius  of  the  Globe,  at  the  Equator,  exceeds  by  that 
quantity  the  radius  at  the  Poles,  according  to  the 
Academicians. 

Now  the  configuration  of  the  Globe  presents  us 
with  precisely  the  contrary  of  all  this :  for  the  most 
extensive  and  the  most  profound  Seas  are  directly 
'  over  the  Equator :  and,  on  the  side  of  our  Pole,  the 
land  stretches  pjodigiously  forward  to  the  North, 
and  the  Seas  which  it  contains  are  only  mediterra* 
neans  filled  with  high  lands. 

The  South  Pole  is  indeed  surrounded  by  a  vast 
Ocean ;  but  as  Captain  Cook  could  get  no  nearer  to 
it  than  a  distance  of  475  leagues,  we  are  entirely  ig* 
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norant  n^hether  there  be  any  lafid  in  it's  vicinity^ 
Besidcsi  4t  is  probable,  as  I  ha^ve  said  elsewhere,  that 
Nature  which  contrasts  and  baiances  ail  things, 
has  compensated  the  delation  ia  territory  of  the 
North  Pole,^  by  an  equivalent  elevation  in  ice  on 
tlic  South  Pole-   Cook  found  in  fact  the  icy  cupola 
of  the  Sonth  Pole  much  more  extensive  and  more 
elevated,  than  that  which  covers  the  North  Polet 
and  he  is  a-se*amst  lostituting  any  manner  of  comps^ 
rison  on  the  subject.     Hear  what  he  says  in  dor 
scribing  one  of  it's  solid  extremities,  which  pre- 
vented his  penetrating  beyond  the  71st  degree  c§ 
South  Latitude,  and  resembled  a  chain  of  mountains 
rising  one  above  another,  and  losing  tben>$elves  ia 
the  clouds.     **  There  never  were  seen,  iu  my  opK? 
'^  nion,  mountains  of  ice  such  as  these  in  the  seas  of 
^  Greenland;  at  least  I  have  never  read  or  heard 
*^  of  th^  like;    no  coniparison  therefore  can   be 
"  stated  between  the  ices  of  the  North  and  those 
"  of  the  Latitudes  which  I  am  mentioning.-'  (Cook's 
Voyages,  January,  1774.) 

This  prodigious  elevation  of  ices,  of  which  Cook 
saw  but  one  extremity,  may  therefore  be  a  counter- 
poise to  the  elevation  of  territorry  on  the  North 
Pole,  established  by  the  learned  labours  of  the  Aca- 
demicians themselves.  But  though  the  frozen  Seas 
of  the  South  Pole  may  repel  the  operati«ms  of  Geo* 
metry,  we  sliall  see  presently,  by  two  authentic  ol>- 
servations^  that  the  fluid  Seas  which  surround  it,  are 
more  elevated  than  those  at  the  Equator,  and  are 
at  the  same  level  with  those  of  tlie  North  Pole. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  verify  the  dongaCion  of 
the  Polesy  by  the  very  method  which  has  been  made 
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to  serve  for  a  demonstration  of  their  being  flatten* 
cd.  This  last  hypothesis  has  acquired  a  new  degree 
of  error,  from  it's  application  to  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  upon  the  Globe  :  that  of  tlie  elon* 
gation  of  the  Poles  is  going  to  acquire  new  degrees 
of  evidence,  by  it's  extension  to  the  different  har- 
monies of  Nature. 

Let  us  collect,  for  this  purpose,  the  proofs  which 
lie    scattered  about  in  the  preceding    Volumes^ 
Some  of  them  are  geometrical,  some  geographical,    . 
some  atmospherical,  some  nautical^  and  some  astro- 
aoihical. 

I.  The  first  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the  Earth 
at  the  Poles,  is  geometrical,  I  have  inserted  it  in 
the  Explanation  of  the  plates,  at  the  beginning  of 
Volume  First ;  it  alone  is  sufficient  to  set  the  truth 
in  question  in  the  clearest  light  of  evidence.  There 
was  no  occasion  even  for  a  figure  in  order  to  this. 
It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  if,  in  a  circle,  the 
degrees  of  a  portion  of  this  circle  lengthen,  the 
whole  portion  containing  these  degrees  must  like- 
wise lengthen.  Now  the  degrees  6f  the  Meridiaii 
actually  do  lengthen  under  the  pola^  Circle,  as  the^ 
are  greater  there  thai!  nndet  the  Equator,  according 
to  the  Acadetniciatis ;  therefore  the  polar  arch  of 
the  Meridian,  or  which  ii  the  same  thmg,  tfie  podat 
curve  lengthens  also.  I  haVe  already  employed  this 
afgirtnent,  to  ^hich  no  reply  cdn  be  given,  to  prov6 
tLat  the  poht  curve  was  not  flattenedf ;  I  can  cfasily 
ciwploy  it  likewise  to  prove  thdt  it  is  lengthened  out 

n.  The  secortrf  ptdof  of  the  61oAgati6n  6f  thtf 
Barth  at  the  Poles- is  atmospftetic.  It  is  \^ell  kfiown 
that  the  height  of  the  Atmosphere  ^^^j^^^^^^l^ 
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proportion  as  we  ftsjcend  upon  a  mountain.     Nomt 
this  height  dhninishes  likewi§e  in  proportion  as  w^ 
advance  toward  the  Pole,     I  am  t\i qiished,  on  the 
subject,  w|th  two  barometrical  experin^ents.      The 
first  foi;  the, Northern  Hemisphere;  and  the  second 
for  the  Southern  Hemisphere.    The  piercury  ip  thp 
Barometer,  at  Paris,  sinks  one  line  ^t  the  height  of 
eleven  fathom  ;  and  it  sinks  likewise  one  line  in 
Sweden,  on  an  elcvatipn  of  only  ten  fathom^  onp 
foot;  six  inches,  and  four  lines.      The  Atmosp^le^3 
of  Sweden  therefi^re  is  lower,  of  what  amounts  tq 
the  very  same  thing,  it's  Continent  is  mofe  elevated 
than  the  Land  at  Paris.  The  E^rth  therefore  length- 
ens oiit  as  you  proceed  northward.     This  ejcperi- 
inent  and  it's  consequences,  cannot  be  rejected  by 
the  Academicians ;  for  they  are  extracted  from  the 
History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  year   1712| 
page  4.      Consult  the  explanation  of  the  Plates, 
Atlantic  Hemisphere,  beginning  of  Vol.  I. 
.    ni.  The  second  experimept,  to  prove  the  lowei> 
ing  of  the  Atmosphere  at  the  Poles,  was  made  to- 
ward the  South  Pole.     It  consists  of  a  s^^ries  of  ba- 
rometrical observations  taken  from  day  ^p  day,  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere,  by  Captain  Gwfr,  during 
the  years  1773,  1774,  and  1775,  from  which   we 
see  that  the  mercury  scarcely  ever  rose  higher  than 
29  inches  English,   beyond  the  60th  degree  of 
South  Latitude,  and  mounted  almost  always  to  30 
inches,  and  even  higher,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Tor- 
rid Zone,  which  is  a  proof  that  the  barometer  foils 
as  you  advance  toward  the  Soutli  Pole,  as  well  as 
toward  the  North  Pole,  and  that  consequently  botl^ 
are  elongated. 
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The  Table  of  these  barometrical  observations  may 
be  consulted  ;  it  is  given  at  the  end  of  Captain  Cook'% 
second  Voyage.  Those  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  been  collected  in  the  following  Voyage,  exhi- 
bit no  regular  difference  from  each  other,  whatever 
be  the  Latitude  of  the  vessel ;  which  is  a  proof  of 
their  inaccuracy,  occasioned  most  probally  by  the - 
irregularity  which  must  have  arisen  from  the  suc- 
<;essive  death  of  the  observers  ;  namely  of  the  intel- 
ligent Ati^rsoUy  surgeon  of  the  ship,  and  Cook^s  par- 
ticular friend ;  of  that  great  man  himself;  and  of 
Captain  C/eric  his  successor;  and  perhaps  likewise 
from  a  zealous  partizan  of  Newton,  who  might  have 
been  disposed  to  throw  a  cloud  over  facts  so  con- 
trary to  his  system  of  the  flattening  of  the  Poles. 

IV,  The  fourth  proof  of  the  elongation  of  the 
Poles  is  nautical.  It  consists  of  six  experiments  of 
three  different  species.  The  two  first  e^cperiiiients 
are  taken  from  the  annual  descent  of  the  ices  of  each 
Pole  tOM^ard  the  Line ;  the  two  second  from  the  Cur- 
rents which  descend  from  the  Poles  durir  g  th  cir  sum- 
mer; and  the  two  last,  from  the  rapidity  and  the  ex- 
tent of  these  same  Currents,  which  perform  the  tour 
of  the  Globe  alternately  during  six  months :  three 
are  for  the  North  Pole,  and  three  for  the  South  Pole. 

The  first  experiment,  namely  that  deduced  from 
the  descent  of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pole,  is  detailed 
in  the  First  Volume  of  this  Work,  Study  Fourth.  I 
have  there  quoted  the  testimonies  of  th6 most  cele- 
brated Navigators  of  the  North ;  particularly  of 
Ellis  of  England,  of  Linschotcn  and  Barents  of  Hol- 
land, of  Martens  of  Hamburg,  and  of  Denis  the 
French  Governor  of  Canada,  who  attest  that  these 
ices  are  of  a  prodfgious  height,  and  that  they  arc 
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frequently  met  with  in  the  spring  in.  temperate 
Latitudes,  Denk  assures  us  that  they  arc  loftier 
than  the  turrets  of  Notre- Dame,  that  they  some- 
times form  floating  chains  of  more  than  a  day's 
sailing,  and  that  they  run  aground  as  far  south  as 
the  great  hank  of  Newfoundland.  The  most  north- 
erly part  of  this  bank  hardly  extends  beyond  the 
fiftieth  degree;  and  mariners  engaged  in  the  wbale^ 
fishery  do  not  fall  in  with  the  solid  ices,  in  summer^ 
tilt  they  approach  the  75th  degree.  But  on  the  sup- 
position that  these  solid  ices  extend  in  winter  from 
the  Pole  to  the  the  65th  degree,  the  floating  ices 
detached  from  the  icy  Continent,  perform  a  course 
of  375  leagues  in  the  two  first  n^onths  of  spring* 
It  is  not  the  wind  which  drives  them  southward,  for 
the  fishing  vessels  which  meet  them  have  frequently 
fiiir  winds ;  variable  winds  would  carry  them  indif- 
ferently to  the  North,  to  the  East,  or  to  the  West: 
but  it  is  the  Current  from  the  North,  which  carries 
them  constantly  every  year  toward  the  Line^  be^ 
cause  the  Pole  from  which  they  take  their  depar* 
ture  is  more  elevated. 

V.  The  second  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  for 
the  South  Pole,  is  extracted  from  Captain  Cook*» 
Voyage,  the  10th  December,  177S.  "The  lOthDe- 
•*  cember,  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  we  discovered 
^  ices  to  our  North-West  ;**  to  which  Mr^  Forster 
adds:  "and  about  two  leagues  to  windward^  another 
"  mass  which  resembled  a  point  of  white  land.  In 
"  the  afternoon  we  passed  close  by  a  third  which  was 
"cubical,  and  was  two  thousand  feet  tong,  twohun- 
**  dred  feet  broad,  and  at  least  two  hundred  feet  in 
"  height*/'  Cook  was  then  in  the  51st<leef^^|3outb 
Lntiiade,  and  two  degrees  W est LongitucW  from  the 
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Cape  of  Good-Hope.  He  saw  a  great  many  more 
up  to  tlie  17th  January,  1773;  but  being  at  thai; 
epocha  in  the  latitude  of  65  degrees,  15  minutes, 
S.,  he  was  stopped  by  a  bank  of  broken  ice  wht^ 
prevented  his  going  farther  Southward.  Thus,  on 
the  supposi tKHi  that  the  first  ice  with  which  he  found 
himself  entangled  on  the  10th  of  December,  had 
taken  it's  departure  from  that  point  on  the  lOth  of 
October,  the  season  kt  which  it  is  supposed  that  tlie 
action  of  the  Sun  has  begun  to  dissolve  the  ices  of 
the  South  Pole,  it  must  have  advanced  at  least  J^t 
degrees,  that  is  350  leagues,  toward  the  Lincj  iti  two 
months  :  that  is,  it  must  have*  travelled  nearly  the 
same  distance,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  with  the 
ices  which  descend  from  the  North  Pole.  The 
South  Pole,  therefore,  as  well  as  the  North  Pole, 
is  more  elevated  than  the  Equator,  seeing  its  ices 
descend  toward  the  Torrid  Zone. 

VI.  The  third  nautical  experiment  dcnnmstrative 
of  theelongation  of  the  North  Pole,  is  deduced  from 
its  Currents  themselves,  which  issue  directly  from 
the  bays  and  the  straits  of  the  North,  with  the  ra- 
pidity of  sluices.  I  have  quoted  to  this  purpose, 
the  same  navigators  of  the  North :  Linschoten  and 
Barents,  employed  by  the  States  of  Holland  to  dis* 
cover  a  North-west  passage  to  China  ;  and  EUis, 
entrusted  with  a  commission  from  England  to  at- 
tempt a  North-east  passage  to  the  South  Sea, 
through  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay.  They  have 
discovered  at  the  extremity  of  those  Northern  Seas^ 
Currents  which  issued  from  bays  and  straits,  run- 
ning at  the  rate  of  from  eight  to  ten  leagues  an 
hour,  hurrying  along  with  them  an  infinite  muU 
Dd4  titude 
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titude  of  floating  icy  promontories,  and  of  tumut» 
tuous  tides,  which  as  well  as  the  currents,  precipi- 
tated themselves  directly  from  the  North,  and  from 
North-east,  or  from  the  North-west,  accprding  as 
the  land  lay.  In  confonnity  to  those  iqvariablc 
and  multiplied  facts,  I  myself  have  derived  com- 
plete conviction,  that  the  fusion  of  the  Polar  ices 
was  the  second  cause  of  the  movements  of  the  Seas ; 
that  the  Sun  was  the  primary  cause ;  and  on  this 
I  founded  my  theory  of  the  tides.  See  Vol  I.  Ex 
planation  of  the  Plates,  Atlantic  Hemisphere. 

VII.  The  Currents  of  the  South-Sfea  in  like  man- 
ner hav€  their  source  in  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole. 
Hear  what  Cook  says  on  the  subject,. in  his  Journal, 
January  1774.  **  Indeed  the  majority  of  us  were 
"  of  opinion,  that  this  ice  extended  to  the  pole;  or 
"  that  it  might  possibly  join  some  land,  to  which 
*'  it  has  adhered  from  the  earliest  times  :  that  to 
*'  the  South  of  this  parallel  are  formed  all  the  ices 
"  which  we  found  here  and  there  to  the  North; 
^*  that  they  are  afterwards  detached  by  violent  gusts 
"*  of  wind,  or  by  other  causes,  and  thrown  to  the 
"  North  by  the  Currents,  which  in  high  Latitudes, 
**  we  always  observed  to  bear  in  that  direction." 

ITiis  fourth  nautical  experiment,  accordingly, 
proves  that  the  South  Pole  is  elongated,  as  well  as 
the  North  Pole;  for  if  both  were  6attened,  ths 
Currents  would  set  in  towards  them,  instead  of 
flowing  toward  the  Line. 

Those  Southern  Currents  are  not  so  violent  at 
their  source  as  the  Northern,  because  they  are 
not  like  them  collected  in  bays,  and  afterwards 
disgorged. by  straits;  but  we  shall  sec  presently 
that  they  exteuJ  quite  as  far,      '^'^'''^   VIIL  The 
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VIII.  The  fifth  nautical  proof  of  die  elevation  of 
the  Poles  above  the  Horizon  of  all  Seas,  is  founded 
on  the  rapidity  and  the  length  of  their  Currents, 
which  perform  the  tour  of  the  Globe,  llie  Reader 
may  consult  on  this  subject,  the  extent  of  my  re- 
searches, and  of  my  proofs,  at  the  beginning  of  my 
First  Volume,  in  the  explanation  of  the  plate,  At- 
lantic Hemisphere.  I  quoted,  first,  the  Current  of 
tlie  Indian  Ocean,  which  flows  six  months  toward 
the  East,  and  six  months  toward  the  West,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  all  the  N.avigatorsof  India. 
I  have  demonstrated  that  this  alternate  and  lialf- 
yearly  Current  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed,  in  any 
one  respect,  to  the  course  of  the  Moon  and  of  tl.e 
Sun,  which  uniformly  move  from  E.  to  W.,  but  to  the 
combined  heat  of  those  luminaries,  which  melt  for 
six  months  alternately,  the  ices  of  each  Pole. 

I  have  afterwards  adduced  two  very  curious  ob- 
servations, in  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  similar  al- 
ternate and  half-yearly  current  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  which  till  now,  no  such  thing  had  been 
suspected.  The  first  is  that  of  Rennefort,  who  found 
in  the  month  of  July  1(?66,  on  leaving  the  Azores, 
tlie  Sea  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  a  naval  engage- 
ment which  had  taken  place  nine  days  before,  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  Dutch,  oiF  Ostend. 
These  wrecks  had  been  carried  along,  in  nine  days, 
more  tlian  il75  leagues  to  the  South,  which  is  con- 
siderably above  thirty  leagues  a  day:  and  this  is  a 
fifth  nautical  experiment  which  proves  from  tlic 
rapidity  of  the  Currents  of  the  North,  the  ccnsii'er- 
able  elevation  of  that  Pole  above  the  Horizon  of 
the  Seas. 
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IX.  My  sixth  nautical  experiment  demonstrates 
particularly  the  elevatioo  of  the  South-Pole,  from 
the  extent  of  it's  currents,  which  in  winter  force 
their  way  up  to  the  extremities  of  the  Atlantic  It 
is  the  observation  g£  Mr.  Pennant^  the  celebrated 
English  Naturalist^  who  relates,  tha$  the  Sea  threw 
OB  the  coasts  of  Scotland  the  mast  of  the  Tiftury 
man  of  war,  which  was  burnt  in  the  road  of  Jamaica; 
and  that  they  every  year  pick  up  on  the  shores  of 
the  northern  isles,  the  seeds  of  plants  which  grow  no 
where  but  in  Jamaica.  Cook  likewise  assures  us, 
in  the  Journal  of  his  voyage,  as  an  undoubted  facty 
that  there  are  found  every  year  on  the  coast  of 
Iceland,  in  great  quantities,  large  flat  and  round 
seeds,  called  the  ox-eye,  which  growonly  in  America. 

X.  and  XI.  The  astronomical  proofs  of  the  elon- 
gation of  the  Poles  are  three  in  number.  The  two 
first  are  Lunar.  I  mean  the  two-fold  observation  of 
Tycho'Brhne  and  of  Kepler^  who  saw,  in  central 
eclipses  of  the  Moon,  the  shadow  of  the  Earth 
lengthened  at  the  Poles.  I  have  quoted  it  in  Vol.  L 
Study  IV,  It  is  impossible  to  oppose  any  thing 
to  the. ocular  testimony  of  two  Astronomers  of 
such  high  reputation,  whose  calculations,  so  far 
from  being  favoured,  were  deranged  by  their  ob- 
servations. 

XII.  The  third  astronomical  proof  of  the  elon- 
gation of  the  Poles  is  Solar,  and  respects  the  Nortb 
Pole.  It  is  the  observation  of  Barents,  who  per* 
ceived  in  Nova  Zemblrf,  in  the  76th  degree  of  North 
Latitude,  the  Sun  in  the  Horizon,  fifteen  days^ 
sooner  than  he  expected.  The  Sun  in  this  casp  was' 
two  degrees  and  a  half  more  elevated  thap  he  ought 
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to  have  been.  Allowing  one  degree  for  the  refrac- 
tion of  the  Atmosphere  in  winter,  at  the  76th  de- 
gree of  North  Latitude,  or  even  a  degree  and  a 
half,  which  is  a  very  «)nsiderable  concession,  there 
would  remain  one  degree  at  least,  for  the  extraordi* 
mary  elevation  of  the  observer,  above  the  Horizon 
of  Nova  Zembla.  I  have  on  this  occasion  detected 
«mother  mistake  of  the  Academician  Bouguer^  who 
fixes  the  greatest  refraction  of  the  Sun  at  no  more 
than  34  minutes,  for  all  climates.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  all  the  advantages 
given  me  by  the  Gentlemen  whose  opinion  I  am 
combating.  See  Vol.  I.  Explanation  of  the  Plate, 
Atlantic  Hemisphere. 

All  these  twelve  proofs jdeduced  from  the  different 
hannonies  of  Nature,  mutually  concur  in  demon-- 
strating  that  the  Poles  are  elongated.  They  are  sup* 
ported  by  a  multitude  of  facts,  the  number  of  which 
it  were  easy  for  me  to  increase ;  whereas  the  Acade- 
micians, are  unable  to  apply  to  any  one  phenome* 
hon  of  the  Earth,  of  the  Sea,  or  of  the  Atmoaphere, 
their  result  of  the  flattening  of  the  Poles,  without 
instantly  discovering  it  to  be  a  mistake.  Besides^ 
Geometry  alone  is  sufficient  to  convince  them  of  it 

They  have,  I  admit,  made  the  vibrations  of  the 
pendulom  to  quadrate  with  it;*  but  that  experi- 
ment is  liable  to  a  thousand  errors.  It  is  at  least  as 
much  to  be  suspected  as  that  of  the  burning  mirror, 
which  has  served  them  as  a  foundation  to  con^ 
elude  that  the  rays  of  the  Moon  had  no  heat; 
whereas  the  contrary  has  been  proved  both  at 
Rome  and  at  Paris,  by  professors  of  Physics.  Tlic 
pendulum  lengthens   by  heat  and  contracts  by 
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cold.  It  IS  very  diliicult  to  counterbalance  it's  va* 
riations  by  an  assemblage  of  rods  of  different  me- 
tals. On  the  othef  hand,  it  is  very  easy  for  men, 
prejudiced  from  infancy  by  the  doctrine  of  attrac* 
tion,  to  make  a  mistake  of  some  lines  in  favour  of 
it.  Besides,  all  these  petty  methods  of  Physics, 
subject  to  so  many  raisreckonings,  can  in  no  respect 
whatever  contradict  the  elongation  of  the  Poles  of 
the  Earth,  of  which  Nature  exhibits  the  same  re* 
suits  on  the  Sea,  in  the  Air,  and  in  the  Heavens. 

The  elongation  of  the  Poles  being  demonstrated, 
the  Current  of  the  Seas  and  of  the  tides  follows  as 
a  natural  consequence.  Many  persons  observmg  a 
coincidence  between  our  tides  and  the  phases  o£  the- 
Moon,  of  the  same  increases  and  diminutions,  have 
concluded  as  certain  that  this  luminary,  by  means 
of  her  attraction,  is  the  first  moving  principle  of 
those  phenomena:  but  these  coincidences  exist  only 
in  one  parfof  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  proceed, 
not  from  the  attraction  of  the  Moon  acting  upon 
the  Seas,  but  from  her  heat,  reflected  from  the  Sua 
on  the  polar  ices,  the  effusions  of  which  she  in- 
creases, conformably  to  certain  laws  peculiar  to 
otur  continents.  Every  where  else  the  number,  the 
variety,  the  duration,  the  regularity  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  the  tides,  have  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  phases  of  the  Moon,  and  coincide,  on  the  con* 
trary,  with  the  effects  of  the  Sun  on  the  polar  ices, 
and  the  configuration  of  the  poles  of  the  Earth. 
This  we  are  now  going  to  demonstrate,  by  employ- 
ing the  Game  priiiciple  of  comparison  which  has. 
enabled  us  to  refute  the  error  of  the  Academicians 
respecting  the  flattening  of  the  Poles,  and  to  prove 
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t>ie  truth  of  my  tlieory  respecting  their  elon- 
gation 

If  the  Moon  acted  by  her  attraction  on  the  tides 
of  the  Ocean,  she  would  extend  the  influence  of  it 
to  mediterrandstn  seas  and  lakes.  But  this  U  not 
the  case,  as  mediterranean  seas  and  lakes  have  no 
tides,  at  least  no  lunar  tides ;  for  we  have  observed 
that  the  lakes  situatad  at  the  foot  of  icy  mountains^ 
have,  in  summer,  solar  tides,  or  a  flux  like  the 
Ocean.  Such  is  the  lake  of  Geneva,  which  has  a 
regular  afternoon's  flux.  This  coincidence,  of  the 
flux  of  lakes  in  the  vicinity  of  icy  mountains,  with 
the  heat  of  the  Sun,  gives  at  once  a  high  degree  of 
probability  to  my  theory  of  the  tides  ;  and  on  thq 
contrary,  the  disagreement  of  those  same  fluxes 
with  the  phases  of  the  Moon,  as  well  as  the  tran- 
quillity of  mediterraneans  when  that  star  passes 
over  their  meridian,  render  at  first  sight  hcF 
attraction  more  hab)e  to  suspicion.  But  we  shall 
see  presently,  that  in  the  vast  Ocean  itself,  the 
;;r  at:ct  yrart  of  the  tides  have  no  manner  of  rela-? 
tion  eitlicr  tp  her  attraction  or  to  her  course.. 

I  have  already  quoted,  in  the  Explanation  of 
the  Plates,  the  Navigator  Dampier,  who  informs 
us  that  the  highest  tide  which  he  observed,  on  thp 
coasts  of  New  Holland,  did  not  take  place  till  three 
days  after  the  full  Moon.  If e  affirms,  as  well  as  all 
the  Navigators  of  the  South,  that  the  tides  rise 
very  little  between  the  Tropics,  and  that  they  are 
at  most  frpm  four  to  five  feet  liigh  in  the  East  In- 
dies, and  a  foot  and  a  half  only  on  the  coasts  pf 
the  South  Sea. 

Let  me  now  be  permitted  to  ask,   Why  those 
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tides  between  the  tropics  are  so  feeble,  and  so  tniic?! 
retarded,  under  the  direct  influence  of  the  Moon? 
Wherefore  the  Moon,  by  her  attraction,  gives  us  two 
tides  every  twenty-four  hours  in  our  Atlantid 
Ocean,  while  she  produces  but  one  in  many  places 
of  the  South  Sea,  which  is  incomparably  broader? 

Wherefore  there  are,  in  that  sam^  South  Sea  di^- 
umal  and  semi-diurnal  tides,  that  is  of  twelve  hotirs, 
and  of  six  hours?  Wherefore  the  greatest  part  of 
the  tides  take  place  there  constantly  at  the  same 
hours  and  rise  to  a  regular  height  ahnost  at!  the 
year  round,  whatever  may  be  the  irregularities  of 
the  phases  of  the  Moon  ?  Why  there  arc  som* 
which  rise  at  the  quadratures,  just  as  at  the  full  and 
new  Moons?  Wherefore  are  they  always  stronger  in 
proportion  as  you  approach  the  Poles,  and  fiie- 
quently  set  in  towards  the  Line,  contrary  to  the 
pretended  principle  of  their  impulsion  ? 

These  problems,  which  it  is  impossible  to  solne 
by  the  theory  of  the  Moon's  attraction  at  the 
Equator,  are  of  easy  solution,  on  the  hypothesis  of 
the  alternate  action  of  the  Sun*s  heat  on  the  ices 
of  the  two  Poles. 

I  4m  going,  first,  to  prove  this  diversity  of  the 
tides  even  from  the  testimony  of  Newton  s  compa- 
triots, and  the  zealous  partisans  of  his  system.  My 
witnesses  are  no  obscure' men ;  they  are  persons  of 
science,  naval  officers  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
selected,  one  after  another,  by  the  voice  of  thetr 
Nation  and  the  appointment  of  their  Prmcc,  toper- 
form  the  tour  of  the  Globe,  and  to  derive  from 
their  observations,  information  of  importance  tor 
the  study  of  Nature;    They  are  men  of  no  less 
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fiDte  than  Captains  Byr^n,  Cartar^i  Cookf  Ckrke^ 
and  the  Astronomer  Mr.  fVaks,    Tq  these  I  sliall 
subjoin  ihe  testimony  of  Newton  himself.     Let  us 
first  of  all  examine  what  tli^y  relate  respecting  the ^ 
tides  of  the  southern  part  of  the  South  Sea. 

In  the  road  of  the  island  of  Massafuero^  in  33 
degrees,  46  minuties  of  south  latitude,  and  80  de-^ 
grees,  22  minutes,  west  longitude,  from  the  me- 
ridian of  London  .....  ^*  The  sea  runs  twelve 
**  hours  to  the  North,  and  then  flows  back  twelve 
f'  hours  to  the  South."    (Capt.  Byron,  April,  \765.) 

As  the  island  of  Massafuero  is  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  South  Sea,  it's  tides  which  set  in  to  the  N, 
in  April,  run  therefore  toward  the  Line,  in  contra* 
diction  to  the  lunar  system :  besides,  it's  tides  are 
pf  twelve  hours  duration;  another  difficulty. 

At  English  Creek,  on  the  coast  of  New  Britaiui 
about  the  5th  degree  of  the  South  Latitude,  and 
15^  degrees  of  Longitude,  "  The  tide  has  a  flux 
^*  and  reflux  once  in  twenty-four  hours."  (Captain 
Cartaret^  August,  1767.) 

At  the  Bay  of  the  Isles  in  New  Zealand,  toward 
34  degrees,  59  minutes  of  South  latitude,  and  I8J 
degrees,  S6  minutes  West  longitude :  *'  From  the 
**  observations  which  I  have  been  able  to  make  on 
"  the  coast,  relatively  to  the  tides,  it  appears,  that 
'*  the  flood  sets  in  from  the  South."  Captam  Cook^ 
December,  176.9. 

Here  are  atill  tides  in  the  open  Seas  which  run 
toward  the  Line,  against  the  impulsion  of  the 
Moon.  They  descended  at  that  season  to  New  Zea- 
land, from  the  South  Pole,  the  Currents  of  which 
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-were  then  in  a  state  of  activity,  for  it  was  the  cuin* 
mer  of  that  Pole,  being  the  Month  of  December. 
Those  of  Massafuero,  though  observed  in  the  month 
of  April,  by  Captain  Byron^  had  likewise  the  same 
origin,  because  the  Currents  of  the  North  Pole, 
\i'hich  do  not  commence  till  toward  the  end  of 
March,  at  the  time  of  our  vernal  equinox,  had  not 
as  yet  begun  to  check  the  influence  of  the  South 
Pole  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere, 

At  the  mouth  of  River  Endeavour,  in  New  Hol- 
land, 15  degrees,  26  minutes,  of  South  Latitude, 
and  214  degrees^  42  minutes  West  Longitude^ 
where  Captain  Cook  refitted  his  vessel,  after  having 
run  aground ;  '^  Neither  the  flood  tide  nor  the 
'*  ebb  were  considerable,  except  once  in  twenty- 
*^  four  hours,  just  as  we  found  it  while  we  were 
"  fast  upon  the  rock."  (Captain  Cook^  June, 
4770.) 

At  the  entrance  of  Christmas-harbour,  in  Kergu- 
den's  Land,  about  48  degrees,  29  minutes  South 
Latitude,  and  (>8  degrees,  42  minutes  East  Longi- 
tude ;  "  While  we  were  lying  at  anchor  we  observed 
"  that  the  flood-tide  came  from  the  South-east, 
**  running  two  knots  at  least  in  an  hour."  Captaza 
Cooky  December,  1776.) 

Here,  accordingly,  is  another  tide  which  des- 
cended directly  from  the  South  Pole.  It  appears  that 
this  tide  was  regular  and  diurnal,  that  is,  a  tide  of 
twelve  hours;  for  Cook  adds,  a  few  pages  after- 
wards: *'  It  is  high  water  here  at  the  full  and 
^*  change  days,  about  ten  o'clock;  and  the  tide 
'^  rises  and  f^lls  about  four  feet." 

In 
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In  the  Islahds  of  Otaheit^,  in  17  degrees  29  mi- 
auteS)  South  Latitude,  and  149  degrees,  35  minutes 
Longitude;  and  of  Ulietea,  in  16  degrees,  45  mi- 
nutes. South  Latitude :  **  Some  observations  were 
"  also  made  on  the  tide;  particularly  at  Otaheit^ 
"  and  Uiietea;  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  it's 
'*  greatest  rise  at  the  first  place.  When  we  were 
**  there,  in  my  second  voyage,  Mr,  fVaks  thought 
*'  he  had  discovered  that  it  rose  higher  than  I  had 
'*  observed  it  to  do,  when  I  first  visited  Otaheit^  in 
**  1769.  But  the  observations  we  now  made  proved 
"  that  it  did  not ;  that  is,  that  it  never  rose  highet 
'*  than  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  at  most  And  it 
**  was  observed  to  be  high- water  nearly  at  noon,  as 
"  well  at  the  quadratures  as  at  the  full  and  change 
"  of  the  moon."  (Captain  CooA,  December,  1777.) 

Cook  gives,  in  this  place  of  his  Journal,  a  table  of 
the  tides  in  those  islands,  from  the  first  up  to  the 
twenty-sixth  of  November;  from  whlcli  it  is  evi- 
dent that  they  had  but  one  tide  a  day,  and  this, 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  month,  was  at  it*s 
mean  height  between  eleven  and  one  o*clock*  It  is 
accoidingly  evident^  that  tides  so  regular,  at  epochs 
of  the  Moon  so  different,  could  have  no  relation 
whatever  to  the  phases  of  that  luminary. 

Cook  was  at  Otaheit^,  in  I769,  in  the  month  of 
July,  that  is,  in  the  winter  of  the  South  Pole :  He 
was  there  a  second  time,  in  1777,  in  the  month  of 
December,  that  is,  in  it's  summer:  it  is  accordingly 
possible  that  the  effusions  of  this  Pole,  being  then 
mpre  copioUs,  and  nearer  to  Otaheit^  than  those  of 
the  North-Pele,  the  tides  might  be  stronger  in  that; 
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island,  in  the  month  of  December,  than  in  July,  and 
that  Mr.  tVales  the  Astronomer  was  in  the  right 
,   Let  us  now  observe  the  effects  of  the  tides  in  the. 
northern  part  of  the  South  Sea. 

At  the  entrance  of  Nootka,  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, in  49  degrees,  3§  minutes,  of  North  Latitude, 
and  233  degters,  17  minutes,  East  Longitude :  "  It 
^*  is  high-water  on  the  days  of  the  pew  and  full 
♦^  Moon,  at  80  minutes  past  12.  The  perpendicular 
f'  rise  and  fall,  eight  feet  nine  inches]  which  is  to  be 
•*  understood  of  the  day-tides,  and  those  ^hich  bap* 
**  pen  two  or  three  clays  after  the  full  and  new  Moon. 
**  The  night-tides,  at  this  time,  rise  near  two  feet 
*^  higher.  This  was  very  conspicuous  during  the 
**  spring-tide  of  tlie  full  Moon,  wliich  happened  soon 
*'  after  our  arrival  j  and  it  was  obvious,  that  it  would 
**  be  the  same  in  those  of  the  new  Moon,  though  we 
'^  did  not  remain  here  long  enough  to  seq  the  whole 
/*  Qf  it's  effect.''    Captain  Cook,  April,  1778.) 

Here  then  are  two  tides  a  day,  or  semi-diurual, 
on  the  other  side  of  our  Hemisphere,  as  on  our  own; 
.whereas  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one  in  the 
.-southern  Hemisphere,  that  is,  in  the  South  Sea  only. 
Jarther,  those  semi  diurnal  tides  diffejr  from  purs  i9 
this,  that  they  take  place  at  the  same  hour,  apd  that 
thty  exhibit  no  sensible  risp  till  the  second  or  tliird 
day  after  the  full  Moop*  We  shaH  presently  unfol4 
the  reason  of  these  phenpmena,  which  are  totally  v/^ 
explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  the  Lunar  SysteWt 

Wc  shall  see,  in  the  two  following  obsfervatiosi^ 
those  tiorthera  tides  of  the  South  Sea,  remark^  tfi 
April,  becoming,  in  higher  Latitude  On  the  3aa» 
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Cbast)  stroager  in  May,  and  still  stronger  in  Jun^ 
which  cannot  in  any  respect  be  referred  to  the  cours^ 
of  the  Moon,  which  passes  then  into  the  southern  He- 
misphere, but  to  the  course  of  the  Sun,  which  passed 
into  the  northern  Hemisphere,and  proceeds  to  warnl^ 
more  and  more,  the  ices  of  the  North  Pbl^,  the  fusloil 
of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  heat  of  th6 
star  of  day  increases.  Besides,  the  dire^^tion  of  thbs^ 
tides  of  the  Nortli  toward  the  Line,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, will  constitute  a  complete  confirmatiodi 
that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  Pole. 

At  the  entrance  of  Cook's  River,  on  the  coast  ot 
America,  toward  57  degrees,  and  51  minutes.  North 
3-atitude:  "  Here  was  a  strong  tide  setting  to  the 
**  Southward  out  of  the  inlet.  It  was  the  ebb,  and 
^^  ran  between  three  and  four  knots  in  an  hour ;  and 
"  it  was  low  water  at  ten  o'clock.  A  good  deal  of 
*'  sea-weed,  and  some  drift-wood,  were  carried  out 
**  with  the  tide.  The  water  too  had  become  thick 
**  like  that  in  rivers*;  but  we  were  encouraged  td 
"  pcxM^eed  by  finding  it  as  salt  at  low  water  as  the 
^'  ocean.  The  strength  of  the  flood-tide  was  three 
*'  knots;  and  the  stream  ran  up  till  four  in  the  af- 
^  temoon/'    (Captain  Cooft^  May,  1778.) 

'hjktwis  the  sailors  mean  the  divisions  of  the  log- 
tope;  and  by /d^,  a  small  piece  of  wood  which  they 
ihtow  into  the  Sea  tied  to  a  rope,  for  measuring 
tile  course  of  a  vessel.  Wlien  in  one  minute,  three 
^visions,  or  knot^  of  the  rope  run  out  from  the 
ship,  they  conclude  that  the  vessd,  or  the  current^ 
ie  making  thuee  milea  an  hour,  or  one  league* 
'  On  sailing  up  the  same  inleti  at  a  place  where  it 
Ee  3  was 
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was  only  four  leagues  broad ;  ''  Through  this  chaiH 
**  nel  ran  a  prodigious  tide.  It  looked  frightful  ta 
**  us,  who  could  not  tell  whether  the  agitation  of 
"  the  waterway  occasioned  by  the  stream,  or  by  the 
'*  breaking  of  the  waves  against  rocks  or  sands.—* 
"  Here  we  lay  during  the  ebb,  which  ran  near  five 
•'  knots  in  the  hour  (one  league  two-thirds).  Until 
*^  we  got  thus  far,  the  water  had  retained  the  same 
**  degree  of  saltness  at  low  as  at  high  water ;  and 
*'  at  both  periods  was  as  salt  as  that  in  the  Ocean. 
"  But  now  the  marks  of  a  river  displayed  them* 
**  selves.  The  water  taken  up  this  ebb,  when  at  the 
"  lowest^  was  found  to  be  very  considerably  fresher 
*^  than  any  we  had  hitherto  tasted ;  insomuch  that 
"  I  was  convinced  we  were  in  a  large  river,  and 
"  not  in  a  strait  communicating  with  the  Northern 
"  Seas."*    (Captam  Cook,  30th  May,  1778). 

What  Cook  calls  the  inlet,  to  which  the  name  of 
C-ook^s  great  river  has  since  been  given,  is,  from  it's 
course,  and  it  s  brackish  waters,  neither  a  strait  nor 
a  river,  but  a  real  northern  sjuice,  through  which 
^*  the  effusions  of  the  polar  ices  are  discharged  into 
'*  the  Ocean.  We  find  others  of  the  same  kind  at 
"  the  bottom  of  Hudson's  Bay.  EUis  was  mistaken 
in  these,  in  taking  them  for  straits  which  had  a 
communication  ^rom  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the 
South  Sea.  It  was  in  the  view  of  dissipating  the 
doubts  which  had  remained  on  this  subject,  that 
Cook  attempted  the  same  investigation  to  the  nortk 
of  the  coasts  of  California. 

Continuation  of  the  discovery  of  the  interior  of 
the  Inlet,  ojr  Cook's  great  River :  "  After  we  had  en- 
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'^  entered  the  Bay,  the  flood  set  strong  into  the  ri- 
**  ver  Turnagain ;  and  the  ebb  came  out  with  still 
^*  greater  force;  the  water  falling  while  we  lay  at 
"  anchor,  twenty  feet  upon  a  perpendicular/' 
(Captain  Cook^  June,  1778-) 

That  which  Cook  calls  the  ebb,  or  the  reflux,  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  flood,  or  the  flux  itself,  for  it 
was  more  tumultuous  and  more  rapid  than  what  he 
calls  the  flux  ,•  for  the  re-action  never  can  be  more 
poweiful  than  the  action.  The  falling  tide,  even  ia 
04>r  rivers,  is  never  so  strong  as  the  rising  tide^ 
This  last  generally  produces  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream,  which  the  other  does  not 

Cookj  prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  prevailing  opi* 
nion,  that  the  cause  of  the  tides  is  between  the  Tro-^ 
pics,  could  not  assume  the  resolution  to  consider 
this  flood,  which  came  from  the  interior  of  the  land^ 
as  a  real  tide.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opposite  part  of 
that  same  Continent,  I  mean  at  the  bottom  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  the  flood,  or  the  tide,  comes  from  the 
West,  that  is  from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  following  is  what  we  find  related  on  the 
subject,  in  the  Introdiiction  to  CooVs  third  Voyage. 
^'  Middleton,  who  commanded  the  expedition  in 
f  1741  and  1742,  into  Hudson's  Bay,  had  proceed- 
*'  ed  farther  north  than  any  of  his  predecessors  in 
'*  that  navigation.  He  had,  between  the  latitude  of 
'^  6^^  apd  66^,  found  a  very  considerable  inlet  ruuT 
"  ning  Westward,  into  which  he  entered  withhi$ 
'*  ships;  and  after  repeated  trials  of  the  tides,  and 
**  endeavours  to  discover  the  nature  and  course  of 
V  the  opening,  for  three  weeks  successively,  he 
*'  (ound  the  flood  constantly  to  come  from  the 
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"  Eastward,  and  that  it  was  a  large  river  he  bad 
**  got  into,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  fVager 
*'  River. 

"  The  accuracy,  or  rather  the  fidelity  of  thlsre- 
"  port  was  denied  by  Mr.  Dobbs,  who  contended 
"  that  this  opening  is  a  Strait,  and  not  afresh  water 
**  river,  and  that  Middleton,  if  he  had  examined  it 
"  properly,  wouW  have  found  a  passage  throitgh  it 
"  to  the  Western  Ameiican  Ocean.  The  failure  of 
**  this  Voyage  therefore  only  served  to  furnish  our 
"  zealous  advocate  for  the  discovery,  with  new  ar* 
^  guments  for  attempting  it  once  more ;  and  he  had 
**  the  good  fortune,  after  getting  the  reward  of 
"  twenty  thousand  pounds  established  by  act  of 
"  parliament,  to  prevail  upon  a  society  of  Gentle- 
"  men  ai^d  Merchants  to  fit  out  the  Dobbs  and  Ca- 
^*  lifornia;  which  ships  it  was  hoped  would  be  abte 
**  to  find  their  way  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  by  the 
"  very  opening  which  Middleton's  voyage  had 
f*  pointed  out,  and  which  he  Mfas  believed  to  have 
*'  misrepresented. 

"This  renovation  bf  hope  only  produced  fresh 
V  disappointment.  For  it  is  mcII  known,  that  the 
**  Voyage  of  the  Dodds  and  California,  •  instead  6f 
"  confuting,  strongly  tonfirmed,  all  that  Middleton 
"  had  asserted.  The  supposed  strait  was  f<!mnd  to, 
*'  .he  nothing  more  than  a  fresh  water  river,  and  it'^s 
"  utmost  Westerh  navigable  boundaries  were  ndw 
*'  ascertained  by  accurate  exaininatiori.'^ 

TVager*s  river  accordingly  produces  a  real  ride 
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ftom  the  West,  because  it  is  one  of  the  sluices  which 
open  from  the  North  into  the  Atlantic  Ooean :  it 
is  evident  therefore  that  Cook"$  great  River  pro- 
duces, m  it*s  side,  a  real  tidefrom  the  East,  because 
It  is  likewise  one  of  the  sluices  of  the  Ijjorth  into 
the  South  Sea. 

Besides,  the  height  and  the  tumult  of  those  tide$ 
of  Cook's  great  River,  similar  to  those  of  the  bottom 
ef  Hudson's  Bay,  of  Waigat's  Strait,  &c.  the  dimi- 
nution of  their  saltness,  and  their  general  direction 
toward  the  Une,  prove  that  they  are  formed  in  sum- 
mer, in  the  north  of  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as  in 
the  north  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  fusion 
of  the  ices  of  the  North  Pole. 

In  the  sequel  of  CooA's  Vayage,  finished  by  Captain 
ClerkCj  we  shall  find  two  other  observations  respect- 
ing the  tides,  which  the  lunar  system  is  equally 
incapable  of -accounting  for. 

At  the  English  observatory,  Sandwich-Islands,  in 
the  bay  of  Karakakoo,  in  19  degrees,  28  minutes,  . 
North  Latitude,  and  204  degrees  East  Longitude, 
**  the  tides  are  very  regular,  flowing  and  ebbing 
*'  six  hours  each.  The  flood  comes  from  the  East- 
**  ward ;  and  it  ishigh-^ater  at  the  full  and  change 
**  of  the  moon  forty-five  minutes  past  three,  appa- 
"  rent  time.''  (Captain  ClerkCy  March,  1779.) 

At  St  Peter  and  St.  Paulas  town,  in  Kamtschatka, 
in  53  degrtes^  S8  minutes  North  Latitude,  and')58 
degrees,  43  minutes.  East  Longitude,  ^4t  was  high-^ 
^'  water  on  the  full  and  change  of  the  Moon,  at 
^^  thirty-six  minutes  past  four,  and  the  greatest  rise 
"  w»  five  fisct  eight  inches  The  tides  were  very 
E  e  4  *'  regular 
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^*  regular  eveiy  twelve  hours.    (Captain  Clerks, 
October,  1779.) 

Captain  Ckrhe,  prejudiced  as  well  asQoA  in' fa- 
vour of  the  system  of  the  Moon*s  altractnl  in  the 
Torrid  Zone,  strains,  to  no  purpose,  to  refer  to  the 
irregular  phases  of  that  star,  the  tides  which  take 
place  at  regular  hours  in  the  South  Sea,  as  well  as 
thi^ir  other  phenomena.  Mr.  fyales  the  Astronomer, 
who  accompanied  Cook  on  his  second  Voyage,  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  on  this  aubject,  the  defec- 
tiveness of  Nmton'h  theory.     Hear. what  he  says  of 
it,  in  an  extract  inserted  in  the  general  Introduction 
to  CoQk'^  last  Voyage :  '^  The  number  of  places  at 
"  whiqh  the  rise  and  times  of  flowing  of  tides  have 
**  been  observed,  in  these  voyages,  ia  very  great ; 
"  and  hence  an  important  article  of  useful  know- 
"  ledge  is  afforded.     In  these  observations,  some 
"  veiy  curious,  and  even  unexpected  circunistaoces 
'*  have  offered  themselves  to  our  consideration.   It 
"  will  be  sufficient  to  instance  the  exceedingly 
'*  small  height  to  which  the  tide  rises  in  the  mid-. 
"  die  of  the  great  Pacific  Ocean;  where  it  falls 
**  short  two-thirds  at  least  of  what  might  have  been 
^*  expected  from  theoiy  and  calculation*" 

The  partisans  of  the  Newtonian  system  would  find 
themselves  reduced  to  very  great  embairassment, 
were  they  called  upon  to  explain,  in  a  satisfying 
manmir,  first.  Why  there  are,  daily,  two  tides  of  six 
hours  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ?  then.  Why  there  is  but 
one  of  twelve  hours  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
South  Sea«  ^s  at  the  island  of  Otaheit^,  on  the  coast 
of  New  Holland,  on  that  of  New  Britain^  «it  the 

island 
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i»laad  of  Massafuero,  &c.?  Why,  on  the  other  hand, 
in  the  northern  part  of  that  very  same  South  Sea,  the 
two  tides  of  six  hours  re  appear  every  day  equal  at 
the  Sandwich  islands ;  unequal  on  the  coast  of  Ame* 
rica,  at  the  entrance  of  Nootka;  and  toward  the 
same  Latitude,  reduced  to  a  single  tide  of  twelve 
hours,  on  the  coast  of  Asia,  atKamtschatkar 

I  could  quote  others  still  more  extraordinary. 
On  account  of  those  strongly  marked  and  very  nu« 
aierous  dissonances  of  the  course  of  the  tides,  with 
tliat  of  the  Moon,  with  a  small  number  of  which 
only  iiowever  Newton  was  acquainted,  he  himself 
was  constrained  to  admit,  as  1  have  mentioned  in 
another  place,  '*  that  there  must  be,  in  the  periodical 
"  return  of  the  tides,  some  other  mixt  cause^ 
f *  hitherto  unknown,  (.Newton's  Philosophy)  Chap. 
18.)  * 

This  other  cause  hitherto  unknown,  is  the  fiisioa 
of  the  polar  ices,  which  consist  of  a  circumference 
of  from  five  to  six  thousand  leagues,  in  their  winter, 
and  from  two  to  three  thousand  at  most  in  their 
$ummer.  Those  ices,  by  flowing  alternately  into  the 
boscxn  of  the  Sea^  produce  all  their  various  pheno- 
mena. If,  in  our  Summer,  there  be  two  tides  a  day 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  it  is  because  of  the  alternate 
divergent  effusions  of  the  two  Continents,  the  old 
and  the  new,  which  approach  toward  the  North, 
whereof  the  one  pours  out  by  day,  and  the  other  by 
night,  the  waters  from  the  icct  which  the  Sun  melts 
on  the  East  and  on  the  West  side  of  the  Pole  he  en- 
compalsses  even^  day  with  hi$  fires,  and  thaws  for 
six  months  together.  If  there  be  a  retardation  of 
82  minutes  cm  one  tide,  fVom  that  which  suceeeds 
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it,  it  is  because  tb^  eupola  of  the  polar  ices  in  fiision> 
daily  diminishes,  and  because  it's  effluxes  are  re^ 
tarded  by  the  sinutoities  of  the  Atlantic  channel. 
If,  ifa  our  winter,  there  are  likewise  two  tides,  un* 
dergoing  a  daily  retardation  on  our  coasts,  it  is  bcv 
eause  the  eflfluxes  of  the  South  Pole,  entering  int6 
the  channel  of  the  Atlantic,  likewise  undergo  two 
divergent  impulsions  at  it's  mouth ;  the  one  in  Ame- 
rica, at  Cape  Horn,  and  the  other  in  Africa,  at  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope.    These  two  alternate  diver- 
gent efiVisions  of  the  Currents  of  the  South  Pole,  if 
I  am  not  <mi6taken|  is  the  very  circumstance  tlmt 
renders  these  two  Capes,  which  receive  their  first 
impulsion,  so  tempestuon^,  and  the  doubling  of  them 
80  difficult  during  the  summer  of  that  Pole  to  te}^ 
sels  going  out  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  ibr  then  thejr 
meet  in  the  teeth  the  Currents  which  are  descend- 
ing from  the  South  Pole«    From  this  reason  it  is 
that  they  £i^  it  extremely  difficult  to  double  the 
Cape  of  Good-Hope,  during  the  months  of  Noven>- 
h^Tj  December,  January,  FcbniaVy,  and  March,  on 
Voyagts  to  India,  and  that^  on  the  contraiy,  tbey 
paas  it  with  ease  in  our  summer  months,  because 
'they  are  then  assisted  by  the  currents  of  the  North 
Pole  which  waft  them  out  of  the  Atlantic.    They 
f^cferience  tlie  contrary  of  this  on  tlieir  return  froni 
|tidia  dating  our  winter  months. 

I  a{fv  induced,  fr6m  these  considerations,  to  hi- 
lieve  tl)at  ves^to  on  theit  way  to  the  Sdndi  Sea, 
woiUd  «aoD^^er  idwer  ol^^taeks  in  doubiiAg  Cape 
£tor%  dniing  iVs  wititet  than  during  i€»  summer; 
£ov  they  would  iiot  then  be  driven  back  into  the 
Atlaatic  by  the  Cun^Btf  of  the  South  Poi«,  sad 
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tbcy  would  be  assisted,  on  the  contrary,  in  getting 
oat  of  it,  by  those  of  the  North  Pole.  I  couW  sup*- 
port  this  conjecture  by  the  experience  of  many  Na- 
vigators.  That  of  Admiral  Anson  i^ill  perhaps  be 
adduced  as  an  objection ;  but  he  doubled  this  Cajie 
only  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  arC^ 
besides  two  of  the  most  tempestuous  months  in  the 
^-car,  because  of  tlie  general  revolution  of  the  At** 
mosphere  and  of  the  Ocean,  which  takes  place  at 
tlw  Equinox,  when  the  Sun  passes  from  the  one 
Hemisphere  to  the  other. 

Let  U8  now  explain,  upon  the  same  principles, 
why  the  tides  of  the  South  Sea  do  not  resemble 
Aosc  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  Soiith  Pole  Inw 
not,  as  the  NortK  Pole  has,  a  double  CoHtinent, 
which  separates  into  two  the  divergent  efRisions 
which  the  Sun  daily  sets  a  flowing  from  it  s  ices-- 
Nay  it  has  no  Continent  whatever:  it  haft  conse- 
quently no  channel,   in  passing  through  which  it's 
effluxes  should  be  retarded.     It's  effusions  accord- 
ingly flow  directly  into  the  vast  Southern  Ocean, 
formings  on  the  half  of  that  Pole,  a  series  of  diver- 
gent emanations  which  i^erform  the  t»iir  of.itin 
twenty-fOui-  hours,  like  the  rays  of  the  Sum   Whei^ 
a  bundle  of  these  efFusions  falls  upon  an  island,  it 
produces  there  a  tide  of  tAvelve  hours,  that  fe,  of 
the  same  duration  with  that  which  the  Sun  employs 
in  headog  the  icy  cupohi,  thrpugh  which  tJie  Mo- 
ridiati  of  that  island  pajwes.    Kiicb  are  the  tkles  of 
the  Islands  of  Otaheit6,Qpia8safi»ero,  of  NewHoV* 
tend,  of  New  Britain,  &C.    Eacb  of  these  tides  fa*M 
a$  lon^  W  the  couwe  6f  the  Sun  ab^nretheHoriKUij 
i»4  is  regular  lik^  his  course.    Thusi  wiiHo^tho  fan 
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18  heatingfor  twelve  hoors  together,  with  Ws  vertical 
fires,  the  southern  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  he  cools 
them  by  a  tide  of  twelve  hours,  which  he  extracts 
out  of  the  ices  of  the  South  Pole,  by  his  horizontal 
fires.  Contrary  effects  frequently  proceed  from  the 
same  cause. 

This  order  of  tides  is  by  no  means  the  same  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  South  Sea.  In  that  opposite 
part  of  our  Hemisphere,  the  two  Continents  still  ap- 
proach toward  the  North,  they  pour  therefore  by 
turns,  in" summer,  into  the  channel  which  separates 
them,  the  two  semi-diurnal  effusions  of  their  Pole, 
and  there  they  collect  by  turns,  in  Winter,  those  of 
the  South  Pole,  which  produces  two  tides  a  day,  as 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  But  as  this  channel,  formed 
to  the  north  of  the  South  Sea,  by  the  two  Continents, 
IS  extremely  widened  to  below  the  55th  degree  of 
North  Latitude,  or  rather,  as  it  ceases  to  exist  by  tlie 
almost  sudden  retreating  of  the  American  and  the 
Asiatic  Continents,  which  go  off  divergently  to  the 
East  and  to  the  West,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  those 
places  only,  which  are  situated  in  the  point  of  diver- 
gence of  the  northern  part  of  these  two  Continents, 
experience  two  tides  a  day.  Such  are  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  situated  precisely  in  the  confluence  of  these 
two  Currents,  at  proportional  distances  from  Ame- 
rica and  from  A$ia,  toward  the  2 1  st  degree  of  North 
Latitude.  When  this  place  is  more  exposed  to  the 
Current  of  the  one  Continent  than  to  that  of  the 
<>ther,  it's  two.semi-diumd  tides  are  unequal^  as  at 
the  entrance  of  Nootka,  on  the  coast  of  America ;  but 
when  it  is  completely  out  of  the  influence  of  the  one, 
and  entiiely  under  that  of  the  other,  it  receives 
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only  one  tide  a  day,  as  at  Kamtschatka,  on  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  this  tide  is  then  of  twelve  hours,  as  the 
action  of  the  Sun  on  the  half  of  the  Pole,  the  efiii- 
sions  of  which  in  this  case  undergo  no  division. 

Hence  it  is  eyident,  that  two  harbours  may  be 
situated  in  the  same  sea,  and  under  the  same  parallel, 
and  have,  the  one  two  tides  a  day,  and  the  other 
only  one,  and  that  the  duration  of  those  tides,  whe- 
ther double  or  single,  whether  double  equal  or 
double  unequal,  whether  regular  or  retarded,  is  al-» 
ways  of  twelve  hours,  every  twenty-four  hours ;  that 
is,  precisely  the  time  which  the  Sun  employs,  in 
heating  that  half  of  the  polar  cupola  from  which 
they  flow>;  which  cannot  possibly  be  referred  to  the 
unequal  course  of  the  Sun.  between  the  Tropics,  and 
still  much  less  to  that  of  the  Moon,  which  is  fie* 
quently  but  a  few  hours  above  the  Horizon  of  such 
harbour. 

I  have  established,  then,  by  facts  simple,  clear  and 
numerous,  the  disagreement  of  the  tides  in  most  Seas 
-with  the  pretended  action  of  the  Moon  on  theEqua* 
tor,  and,  on  the  contrary,  their  perfect  jcoincidence 
with  the  action  of  the  Sun  on  the  ices  of  the  Poles. 

I  beg  theReader^s  pardon,  but  the  importance  of 
those  truths  obliges  me  to  recapitulate  them. 

1st.  The  attraction  of  the  Moon,  as  acting  on  the 
waters  of  the  Ocean,  is  contradicted  by  the  insensi- 
hility  to  her  influence  of  mediterraneans  and  lakes^ 
which  never  undergo  any  motion  when  that  lumi- 
nary passes  over  their  Meridian,  and  even  over  their 
Zenith.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  of  the  heat  of 
the  Sun,  which  extracts  from  the  ices  of  the  Poles 
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the  Curreats  and  the  Tides  pf  the  Ocean,  m  wccr- 
tainfd  by  his  influence  on  the  icy  mountains  out  of 
>^hich  issue,  m  summer,  currents  and  fluxes  which 
produce  real  tides  in  the  lakes  which  aije  at  tlieir 
feet,  as  is  visible  in  tlie  lake  of  Geneva^  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Rhetian  Alps.  The  Seas  are  the 
lakes  of  tlie  Globe,  and  the  Poles  are  the  Alps  of  it. 

2dly.  The  pretended  attraction  of  tlje  Moon  on 
the  Oqe^n  is  totally  inapplicablfs  eitlier  to  the  two 
tides  of  SIX  lK)urs,  or  semi-diurnal,  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  because  that  star  passes  daily  only  over  it  s 
.  Zenith ;  and  equally  so  to  the  tide  of  twelve  honrs, 
pr  diurnal,  of  the  spnthern  pait  of  the.  South  Sea, 
because  it  passes,  e>'ery  day,  over  both  the  Zenitb 
^nd  Nadir  of  that  vast  Ocean ;  and  tp  the  tides  whe- 
Uier  semi-diurnal  or  diurn^  of  the*  nor^hierj^i  part  erf* 
the  same  Ocean,  and  to  the  variejty  of  it^4  tides^ 
which  here;  increase  at  the  full  *  and  new  IVIoons, 
gnd  tliere,  several  days  after,  which  here  increase  at 
the  quadratures,  and  there  diminish ;  ^nd  to  their 
unifcMin  equality  at  otber  places;  and  to  the  direc- 
tion of  those  which  go  toward  t^e  Lin^,  and  to  their 
elevation,  which  increases  toward  tlitC  Pol^s,  and  di- 
roishes  under  the  veiy  Zone  of  luiur  attraction, 

♦  I  am  of  opinion  widi  Pliny,  that  tlie  Moon  by  her  heM  ^lisolfeft 
ice  aid  snow.  AcoirdiBgly,  whoR  sha  is  atMie  f<iH|  the  aniM  contnbole 
to  the  fuson  of  the  polar  ices^aitd  consequently  to  the  risiiig  of  dietid«i. 
But,  if  these  iocrease  upon  our  coasts  at  the  new-«ioon  likewi^,  I  tbiqk 
that  those  superabundant  meltings  have  also  been  occasioned  by  the  fall 
mooDy  a»d  are  reUrded  in  their  oouise  by  some  particular  ^n£goratkm. 
of  one  of  (be  two  Cuatiaents.  At  any  rate,  this  difBcalty  is  outof  Imntfr 
soVtion,  on  my  theory,  than  on  that  of  attractioni  whic^  in  other  w 
tpectsy  is  incapable  of  explaining  the  greatest  part  of  tjhe  nanticBl  pbe- 
fiosaena  ihat  I  bnvejnst  rdated. 

that 
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that  is  under  the  Equator.  On  the  contrary,  the 
action  of  the  heat  of  the  Sun  on  the  Poles  of  the 
World,  perfectly  explains  the  superior  height  jof 
the  tides  near  the  Poles,  and  their  depression  near 
the  Equator:  their  divergence  from  the  Pole  whence 
they  flow,  and  their  perfect  concordance  with  the 
Continents  from  which  they  descend ;  being  double 
in  twenty-four  hours,  when  the  Henaispherc  which 
^nits  them,  or  which  receives  them,  is  separated 
into  two  Continents ;  double  and  unequal,  when 
the  divergency  of  the  two  Continents  is  unequal ; 
simple  and  singular,  when  there  is  only  one  Conti-» 
nent  which  emits  them,  or  where  there  is  no  Con* 
tinent  at  all. 

Sdly.  The  attraction  of  the  Moon,  which  goes 
always  from  East  to  West,  cannot  in  any  respect 
be  applied  to  the  course  of  the  Indian  Oceap,  whidi 
(lows  for  six  months  toward  the  East,  and  six 
months  toward  the  West;  nor  to  thq  course  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  flows  six  months  to  tfa^ 
Nordi,  and  six  months  to  the  South.  On  the. con- 
trary,  the  action  of  the  half-yearly  and  alternate 
^eat  of  the  Sun,  around  each  Pole,  covered  witJi  a 
Sea  of  ice  of  five  or  six  thousand  leagues  circumf 
ference,  in  winter,  and  of  two  or  three  thousand  In 
mi^imer,  is  in  perfect  accord  with  the  balf-ycvljf 
and  alternate  Current  which  desccDds  from  thU 
Pole,  in  it's  flux  toward  the  opposite  Pole,  cooforoH 
ably  to  the  direction  of  the  Continents,  and  of  thi 
AYCfaipekgoes  which  serve  as  shores  to  it. 
.  On  this  sul>ject  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  though 
the  South  Sea  does  not  appear  to  present  any  channel 
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to  the  course  of  the  polar  effluxes,  from  the  vast  di- 
Tergence  of  America  and  Asia,  we  may  however 
catch  a  glance  of  onfe,  sensibly  formed  by  the  pro- 
jection of  it*8  Archipelagoes,  which  are  in  corre- 
spondence with  the  two  Continents,  By  means  of 
this  channel  it  is,  that  the  Sandwich  islands,  which 
are  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  South  Sea/ 
toward  the  21st  degree  of  Latitude,  have  two  tides 
a  day,  from  the  divergent  position  of  America  and 
of  Asia,  though  tlie  strait  which  separates  these  two 
Continents  be  in  the  65th  degree  of  North  Latitude. 
Not  that  those, islands  and  this  strait  of  the  North 
are  exactly  under  the  same]Meridian;  but  the  Sand- 
wich islands  are  placed  on  a  curve,  corresponding 
to  the  sinuous  curve  of  America,  and  whose  origin 
would  be  at  the  strait  of  the  North.  That  curve 
might  be  prolonged  to  the  most  remote  Archipela- 
goes of  the  South  Sea,  which  are  visited  with  two 
tides  a  day ;  and  it  would  there  express  the  Current 
formed  by  the  divergent  separtion  of  America  and 
Asia,  as  has  been  said  in  another  place.  All  islands 
arc  in  the  midst  of  currents.  On  looking  therefore 
at  the  South  Pole  of  the  Globe,  with  a  bird's-eye 
view,  we  should  see  a  succession  of  Archipelagoes, 
dispersed  in  a  spiral  line  all  the  way  to  the  North- 
ern Hemisphere,  which  indicates  the  Current  of  the 
South  Sea,  just  as  the  projection  of  the  two  Conti- 
nents, on  the  side  of  the  North  Pole,  indicates  thd 
Current  of  the  Atlantic.  Thus  the  course  of  the 
Seas,  from  the  one  Pole  to  the  other,  is  in  a  spiral 
line  round  the  Globe,  like  the  course  of  the  Sun 
frCRn  the  one  Tropic  to  the  other. 

Thi» 
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This  perception  adds  anew  degree  of  ptobabJUty 
to  the  correspondence  of  the  movements  of  the  sea 
ivith  those  of  the  Sun.   I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  chain  of  Archipelagoes,   which  project  in  £ 
spiral  direction  in  the  South  Sea,  is  not  interrupted 
in  some  places ;    but  those  interruptions,  in  my 
apprehension,  proceed  only  from  the  imperfection 
of  our  discoveries.    We  might,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, extend  them  much  farther,  by  guiding  our- 
selves in  the  discovery  of  the  unknown  Islands 
of  that  sea,    upon   the  projection  of  the  Islands 
which  are  already  known.      Such  voyages  ought 
not  to  be  made  in  a  direct  progress  from  the  Line 
toward  the  Pole,  or  by  describing  the  same  parallel 
round  the  Globe,  as  the  practice  has  been;  but  by 
pursuing  the  spiral  direction  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  and  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
general  current  itself  of  the  Occam  Particular  care 
ought  to  be  taken  to  observe  the  nautical  fruits 
which  the  alternate .  current  of  the  seas  never  fails 
to  waft  from  one  island  to  another,  frequently  at 
prodigious  distances.     It  was  by  those  simple  and' 
natural  means,  that  the  Ancient  Nations  of  the 
South  of  Asia  discovered  so  many  islands  in  the 
South  Sea,  where  their  manners  and  their  language 
are  distinguishable  to  this  day.    Thus,  by  abandon** 
ing  themselves  to  Nature,  who  frequently  seconds  us 
much  better  than  our  own  skill,  tfiey  landed  with«. 
out  the  help  of  chart  or  instrument  on  a  multitude' 
of  islands,  of  which  they  had  never  so  much  as 
heard  the  names. 

I  have  indicated,  in  the  beginning  of  the  %rst' 

Volume,  those  simple  methods  of  discovery  and  pf 

communication  between  maritime  Nation9.    It  is 
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ip  th(e  j^xplap^iion  pf  th^  Pl»^$^  yrhtfp  ll^n  speak- 
ing of  tjic  A^tlantip  Peinippb Wi  »»d  Pfj  the  subject 
pf  Clfri$tqphfr  Cobimb^fi  who^  jw  ^fajs  pomt  of  p(& 
risbuig  a|:  sea  on  his  first  return  from  Axqerica,  put 
^be  relatipn  of  his  (discovery  in  a  c^l^,.  whix^  bp 
coinq[iitte4  to  the  vraves  in  the  bopQ  th^^t  it  roighfc 
be  cast  on  some  shore.  Tlnerp  I  pbferve4,  tbfrt  "  « 
</  ^iinpl^.gla^s  hfottifi  ipight  preserve  such  a  depq** 
M.  si$  for  3gp^9  0)1  the  surface  of  the  Qcpan,  wd  ooti* 
''  YPjH  ^f^PPr  tt^aqopce  frpni  the  one  Pole  to  the 
'r  Pt^^f*^  Thi^  p(p$riiQeBt  has  jqst  been  realieed 
iq  p^r(  Q9 1^  coasts  0/  Eiirppe.*    The  account  of 

it 

*  I  would  recommend  it  to  Navigators,  who  take  ax^  interest  in  the  pro- 
gi;^  of  natural  knowtedgei  frequently  to  repeat  this  expenmeut, 
yfhiffy,  js  ao  ^^,  aiyl  ^V^tidej  with  sa  Uttk  expense.  Hier^  is  aa  place 
whfi^e  emptx  pottles  er^  ^qt^  cov^wofi,  anc^  of  l^  usf^  thaa  9^ 
board  tt  s^ip.  On  leavrog  port,  th^ rq  ar^  a  great  number  of  bottles 
fiRed  mth  wibey  beer,  cydeir  and  spirits,  the  greatest  part  of  which  ate 
enp^e4'9  ^.  conrs^  of  a  few  weeks,  without  themeaas  of  fil^ 
t^fs  ag%ij9  during  the  y^^jf  ^J V^  ^°  ^k?.  ^l*^^  ^{  ^^nTOlWW 
some  0^  them  to  the  sea,  there  mi^|^t  be  ^ted  to  themn  perpe^cur 
larly,  a  little  mast  with  a  bit  of  clbtb  or  tuft  of  white  feathers  1^  the 
to^    Thifi.  signaL. would  detach  it  from  the  aziiry  ground  oi  the  se&« 

•fl^  V^^i^  fi  K^<??W[**^  «^  ffW  ^ax  qf"-  ft  «I«uJd  W  pmp^tgLcai^ 
it  ijound  with  c^rda^e^  to  prey.ent|  i(*s.  bciii|^  1|roHeiV  on  i^a^htfii,  % 
shor^  to  which  the  currents  and  the  tides  would  iufallibly  car^f  it 
50090^  0;  Ittttr.  Basays  o^  di»  sort  would  appear  mere  chihh-eaS  play 
tg  (^nfj  v^^o^^fi^jic^  l|ut  th^x^^  bP.inA(te(9  of  the  Ib9^  importance, 
to  sea^jiiji  I)Co^lj^  They  may^  sprve  ^g  ipfijc^t^  tp  ^gjj.  tha  dicf^tiijft 
and  the  velocity  of  the  Currents,  in  a  manner  much  ipore  infall^^  and 
of  fin  greater  eatent,  than  die  log  wbidi  is  throwo,  on  board  of  ships» 
''*^»*l»8.^?»^Ht^^1^ii^'^5^  Ht  vflp»ting>  iTliif.  Jait  methM^ 
iho^ugh^frc^v^ml;^^  emfj^qy^  Hj^tlfe  il^u^lirjou?.  (Jop*,  never  coi^  ^we  aof 
thing  teore'thtm  the  relative  velocity  of  the  boat  and  of  the  s^i|5  and, 
not  the  itif;oneiie  veledty  of  the  current.  Finally,  such  cs^kvs  exposed  ta 
^jWrt  ^?}>*^iv*'<^l  Wy.  •»?!  eapb**  kj  ipwioeoitHiiSea,  to  oeo- 

fro'fti  laruJ,  a^  is  evidcfnt  in  th(r^\pcrlni€nt  of  tJus  Bay  of  Biscay,  and 


II  is  given  lii  the  Mercdry  of  France,  of  Saturday, 
iath  •fanuary,  1788,  No.  2,  pages  84  and  ^5,  po* 
litical  Jiart. 

"  In  tHe  nibntli  of  Mdy  of  this  year,  some  fisher- 
**  iiieh  of  Arrottlancbfes,  niat  fiayeuk,  fdund  at  Sea 

''  a  ^mall 

to  .ob^  assiitadce  from  tbeiil.  jhonld  tbty  hav«  the  miffortane  to 
be  3hipw  recked  on  som«  desert  island. 

We  d6  not  ttpose  soffidcDt  confidence  u  Nature.  We  might  enn 
]ilo7,  pretodHy  to  bocctn,  some  of  tbe  tnyectiles  which  she  uses  in 
di&rent  clixnateSf  to  ke^  up  tho  chain  of  hor  eorrespoodenoes  all  over 
lite  Globe.  One  of  the  most  widely  diffused  orer  the  tropical  Seas  is  th^ 
cocoa.  This  fruit  frequently  sails  to  shores  five  or  six  hundred  leagaei 
dittant  ftom  that  on  which  it  gftw.  Nature  formed  it  for  crosang  the 
Ocean.  It  is  of  an  oblOng,  triangular,  ka^Mmped  fpim,  so  that  it  ftoats 
away  on  one'of  it's  angles,  as  on  a  keel,  and  passing  through  the  straits 
of  rocks,  it  runs  ashore  at  length  on  the  strand,  where  it  quickly  germi* 
^ates.  It  IS  fertified'against  the  shock  Of  driving  aground  by  a  case  called 
iaiit^  which  is  an  inch  or  two  thick  over  the  circumference  of  the  fruiL 
attd  tfufee  or  four  at  it's  pointed  extremity,  which  may  be  considered  as 
ii*s  prow,  widi  so  much  the  more  reason,  that  the  other  extremity  is  flat* 
tUed  like  a  poop.  This  eavr^  or  husk,  is  covered  externally  with  a 
smooth  and  coriaceous  membrane,  on  which  characters  might  be 
traced ;  and  it  is  formea  internally  of  filaments  interfaced^  and  mixed 
with  a  powder  resiemUing  saw-dust  By  means  of  this  elastic  coveri 
die  cocba  may  be  darted  by  the  violence  of  the  billows  upon  rpcks,* 
without  receiving  any  Jnjary.  Parther,  itV  interior  shell  consists 
<£^a  fl^termore  flexible  than  stone,  and  harder  than  wood,  impene« 
&ble'  to'  water,  where  it  may  remain  a  long  time  withoult  rotting: 
iStSa  is  the  case  with  it's  husk  likewFsei,  of  which  the  Indians^  for  this 
very  reason,  make  excellent  cordage  for  shipping.  .  Tlie  shell  of  the" 
eoGOft-nut  is  so  very  hard,  that  the  germ  never  could  foirce  U*s  way  out, 
h'skd  hot  Nature  contrived  in  it's  pointed  extremity,  Where  tiie  coire  is 
strbngiest,  thr€«  sniall  holes  covered  with  a  simple  pellicle. 
^  There  are  besides  a  great  many  other  biilkly  vegetables  wUdiT  the 
Currents  of  the  Ocean  convey  to  prodigious  distances,  such  as  the  firs 
aW  the  birches  of  the  North^  the  dbubre'coboias  of  the  Secbelles  islands^ 
tlie  bamboos  of  the  Ganges,  the  great  bulrushes  of  tJie  Cape  of  Gooif 
Hope,  &C.  It  would  be  veiy'easy  to  write  on  their  stems  with  a  diairp^ 
^Kkted  shell,  and  to  reader  tbam  distiqguahaUi  al  Sat  by  soom  sppt- 
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**  a  small  bottle  well  corked  up.  Impatient  to  know 
•*  what  it  might  contain,  they  broke  it;  it  was  a 
"  letter,  the  address  of  which  they  could  not  read, 
'^  concieived  in  the  English  Language.  They  carri- 
"  ed  it  to  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  who  had  it 
*^  deposited  in  his  registry.  As  the  inscription  an- 
^*  nounced  that  it  belonged  to  an  English  Lad}', 
'*  he  took  pains  to  inform  himsfelf  whether  such  a 
"  person  existed,  and  employed  the  methods  which 
**  prudence  dictated,  to  have  the  letter  safely  con- 
*'  veyed  to  her.  The  husband  of  that  Lady,  a  man 
'*  of  letters  well  known  in  his  own  country  by  se* 
'^  veral  valuable  literary  productions,  has  just  writ- 
*"  ten  in  return ;  and  after  expressing  his  gratitude 

Similar  resources  might  be  fatmd  among  amphibioas  animals,  such  as 
tortoises,  which  transport  themselves  to  inconceivable  distances  by  neans 
of  the  Currents.  I  have  read  somewhere  in  the  Ubtory  of  Chioa^  that 
one  of  Its  ancient  Kines,  accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  people,  one  day 
beheld  a  tortoise  emerge  from  the  Sea,  on  the  back  of  which  was  in* 
scril^  the  Laws  which,  at  this  day,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Chinese 
government.  It  is  probable  that  this  Legislator  had  availed  himself  of 
the  moment  when  this  tortoise  came  on  shore,  according  to  custom,  to 
look  out  for  a  place  where  to  lay  her  c^,  to  write  upon  her  back  the  Laws 
which  be  wished  to  establish ;  and  that  he  in  like  manner  took  advan- 
tage of  the  day  following  this  arrangement,  when  that  animal  never  faib 
to  return  to  the  same  place  to  deposit  her  eggs,  to  impress  on  a  simple 
People  a  respect  for  Laws  which  issued  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean, 
and  at  sight  of  the  wonderful  tablets  on  which  they  were  inscribed. 

Sea*birds  might,  farther,  furnish  more  expeditious  methods  of  commu- 
nication, in  as  much  as  their  flight  is  very  rapid,  and  that  they  arc  so 
familiar  on  the  desert  shores,  that  yuu  may  take  them  by  the  hand,  as  I 
l^now  from  my  own  experience  on  the  island  of  Ascension.  There  might 
b^  af&xed  to  them,  together  with  a  letter  of  information,  some  remarka^ 
ble  signal ;  and  choice  might  be  made,  in  preference,  of  such  birds  aft 
arrive  regularly  nt  different  seasons,  and  wbidi  frequent  particular  shores, 
nay  of  ihe  land  birds  of  passage,  such  as  the  >vood-pigeon, 

i  «     .  .^  «   ^.         ,  ....  to- 
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*'  to  the  Judge,  in  very  strong  terms,  informs  him 
^*  that  the  letter  in  question  was  from  a  brother  of 
**  his  wift*s  on  his  way  to  India.  He  wished  to 
*'  cortimunicate  to  his  sister  some  intelligence  re* 
*'  specting  himself.  A  vessel  which  he  had  seen  iu 
**  the  Bay  of  Biscay^  and  which  seemed  to  be  pro- 
**  ceeding  for  England,  had  suggested  the  idea  of  it. 
♦*  He  was  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to 
^  get  his  letter  put  on  board  of  her,  but  she  having 
^'  altered  her  course,  the  thought  struck  him  of 
**  putting  it  into  a  bottle,  and  of  throwing  it  into 
•MheSea." 

At  length,  the  journals,*  by  good  fortune,  step 
in  to  support  my  theory. 

In  the  view  of  procuring  for  a  fact  of  so  much 
importance  all  the  authenticity  of  which  it  is  sus- 
ceptible, I  wrote  to  a  Lady  of  my  friends,  in  Nor- 
mandy, who  cultivates  the  study  of  Nature  with 
singular  taste,  in  the  bdsom  of  her  own  ^family,  in- 
treating  her  to  apply  to  the  Judge^of  the  Admiral- 
ty; forcertaiw  articles  of  ihfbvmationfVom  England, 
for  which  I  had  occasion.  I  even  delayed,  in  the 
expectation  of  her  answer,  the  printing  off  this  sheet 

*  While  this  advertisenient  was  priAtiiig,  the  J^iwaid  af  Paria  pMb- 
li^hed,  without  my  knQwI<;dge,  an  extract  of  my  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
General  Jourdal  of  France,  in'  afiswcr  to'mj  anonymous  Critic,  This 
instance  of  candour  discovers,  on  llie  part  of  the  Compflers,  a  rpuch  higher 
degree  of  impartiality  with  respect  to  .me,  tliaa  I  supposed.  It  is 
ifforthy  of  men  of  letters  who  possess  an  influence  over  the  public  opiniooj 
atvd.Ti^o  do  n(|t  wish  |<^9^b|'<||ie 'qe|iropcb  which  Ithey  themselves  some- 
times impnte,  with  such  good  reason,  to  the  cospawW  fuiinlji  opposed 
th^  discoveries  that  militAted  eg^i^st  their  sys^ms.  I  take  thi^opport«» 
nsty  of  doing  justice  to  the  impartiality  of  the  Gentleoiei^  Compters  of,  . 
the  JoUrhaf  ofParis,  as  I  always  did  to  their  talents,* 
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for  aUnotst  wx  weeks,  Tbp  fQJy(pwiog  ar«  Ujip  p^ir* 
tticulars  which  tljie  Judg^  of  l;^<?,A^du>iralt5f  of  Aiw 
iromanch^  had  the  {H^li)^ne^  to  tpomn^u/ifcate  to 
her,  and  wl^i.c)},8l\e  was  so  §po4  a^  to  coiivt?){  to,  qiet 
this  24th  o^.  ^^hniary,  17^8, 

^'  The  bot^t/j^  .was  foupd.  two,  leases  o^  at  sea« 
"to  tji«  right  of  the  parish  of  Ajrromaifchc^  wh^ph' 
V^  is  ibel^  two^  leagues  distant,  to  the  North-^t, 
^*  f^om  the  cityof.3aijy«>??»  on  the  9th  of.  May  1787^ 
*f,ai^d  degQ2iit^.d  in  the  Registiy  of  the  Adnairalfy, 
*f  t^p  lOtb  of  the  same.naonjt/it 

"  Mr.  Eipkimton,  the  husband  of  the. JUdy  to 
^^  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  intimates,  that 
•^  he  cannot  pretend  to  affirm  whether  it  was^tbe 
^Lauthor  of  the  letter  who  bx)ttled  it  up,  i^  the 
^VBay  ofj  Biscay,  the  17th  of  August  1786,  Lati- 
*'tpde^  45,  degrees,  10  naifiute^  North,  Longitude. 
*'.  lO.degreea,  56  minutes  Vest,  a^  it  i?  d^ted ;  or. 
♦^  lifhetfier  s^top, pijer^fl  Qn>Qardjt|ie  vessfl^  which. 
^*  j)a9$ed;them>  conptt^itted.  it  to  the  w^ves. 

**.  Xhe  vessel;*;  n^e,  ^as  Nacke^^  s^  tb^  opi^.q^ .. 
'^.bcr  voyage  tp,%p^|  wa^  calle^d  the  IpjteUig^c^ 
''..ppooiina^died.,  I^  Caf>.tain  Zimtoa," 

**  The  nwies  of  the  fishermen  are  Charles  k  Rth 
**  pieiit,  master  of  the  boat ;  Nicholas  Fresnel,  Jem^ 
*^  ]^ptutek^^eis,aad  Chfr^rAmi,  «»ap«er%.  ^ 
f<sO(^t|)^.p«^b.,Qf^oin»pches. 

"Signed^ 

♦' jp«ILIpipE.ORI>Bl.j;VIIiLB  « 

The.  pwish  of  Art9,njanijhe9  ia  a]>oiit  one  d|;gree . 
West  t^iigit%"i«»»  .tlw  Mc44iw.o(  Gfeenwkb,. 
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sod  10  49  degrees^  ^miimtes  Vmt^  Latltad^.  a6^ 
eordingly  the  hdttit  thrown  into  the  Sea:  hi  to  6t^ 
gree6,S6  mhiut^s' West  Longitude^  aM45  d0||^$; 
(&' nmiutfe  NoTtii  I^titud^,  Ao»6d  m$Lrly  10  cfe* 
gnes  of  Lohgitiide,  whilfta^  in  that  ^afaltf^^  at  thi9 
liEiteof  £db6ut  17  lea^uesr  to  a  d^grci;  tk^ke  170  de** 
grees  toward  the  East  Again;  if  ddVdttifi&l  4  4e^ 
gtws  notthward^  havibg^  be#tf  pkk«d  up  l)Wo 
)«tguie6'  to  the  NotUi^  of  At^oMdnehA^  «hdt  is,^  id 
49  degrees,  10  mtnates  Latitudi^,  ^\6h  hildteii 
lOO  leagues  toward  the^  North;  BtnA  tn  the  whdle,^ 
3*70  leagues.  It  employed  266  dayir  ih  p^ormtng 
this  roote,  from  the  17th  August'  178&  K>  the  9tb 
of  IVfey  1787y  whi(dk  isf  ie^  tbanaU^^  Vdl^ 
This^  velocity  undoubtedly  i(pno<^«i  bb  coifi]pa^A 
tb  dtat  with  i^hii^h  the  wi^dkf  of  the  ba^tk  of  O^^ 
«eiia*d«sUended  to  thiTAiibres,  at  tUerat^of  itiortf 
tbari  95  leagues  a^  da)^  as  has  been'itriated'in  did 
b^ginmingofVolI.  The  Iteader  might  be  dispose 
to  dall  iii'quc:6tion*theacdufa<^  of  ilmw^f&Ws  obJ 
ftervaltioo,  and  at  the  same  ttme^  tbtf^  cansdquJMcd 
wtinAi  Ihave  deduced  from  it;  tivdimotistiute  thb 
velocity  of  the  genektil  Current  df  ^e'Ooeait,  hsM 
V  not'elsei^here  provetdie  by  niahy  other  natrtical 
fktits^  and' ifi^«^  dot'  the  Jonmilsof  NairigattoM 
filled  nHtfa'  sim11a;r  experienced,  which  attest' that 
the  Currents  and  Tides  frequently  carry  vMieto 
along  lat*  the  rate  of  three  and  four  miles  an  hour^ 
ntfytrtnv'witii  tbcr  rapidits^'of^luices;  mdadg  fnsiA 
eight*  t6r  tessleagiii^  aw  hour,  in  straits  conilguoirf 
Ui'tBrpi^arnCes  iiiffdki^il/  tiohfoim^ly  to  tfaetesM 
timony  a(ElU$;ii£'J}imdk&ten^^^  Bat 

l^ventwc^to'affifhni  >  that  the  slo^irifesB  wWmrhicli 
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the  letter  thrown  overboard  in  the  entrance  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  Normandy, 
is  a  new  proof  pf  the  existence  and  of  the  velocity 
of  th?  aiternateaiid  balf-y early  Current  of  the  At- 
lantic Qceapy  hi}:herto  unknown,  which  I  have  a^ 
similated  to  that  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  ascribed 
ittothesamepanse«  ...  : 
,  ItXB^y  be  ascertained,  by  pricking  the  chart, 
that  the  place  where  the  Englishman  s  bottle  waa 
f;ossed  into  the  .Sea,  is  more  than  80.  leagues  from 
the  Continent,  and  precisely  in  the  direction  of  the 
middle  of  the  opening  of  the  British  Channel, 
through  which  passes  one  arm  of  the  general  Cur- 
rQBt.of  the  Atlantic,  which  carried,  insunimer,  the 
Krrejpks  of  the  battle  of  Ostend  as  far  as  the  Azores, 
Now  this  Current  was  likewise  bearing  southward, 
^i^lurn  the  English  traveller  committed  to  it  a  letter 
fpv  his  friends  in  the  North,  ior  it  was.  the  17th 
6f  August,  that  is  in^the  Summer  of  our  Pole,  when 
the  fusion  of  Jt  s.  ices  is  flowing  southward.  This 
botitle  therefor^e  sailed  towardahe  Azores,  and  un- 
ddubvtedly  &r  beyond  them,  during  the  remainder 
4>f  the.  month  of  August,  and  the  whole  month  of 
September,  till  the >:cquinoctial  revolution  which 
sends  backward  the  .course  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
eflhsions  of  ibu  South  Pole,  began  to  waft  it  again 
to  thc/North. 

.  It's  i£turn,.TtherefQre,  is  to  be  calculated  only 
from  the  Aionth  of  October,  when  I  suppose  it  to 
b&  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Line,  the  calms  of  which 
Biay  have  stopped  it  till  it.  felt  the  ipflufence  of  the 
3outh  Poje,.  \tliiclii  does  not  acquire  activity  in  our 
)iemis{^er9  till  toward  the.mo|itfa  of  December. 
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AMhat  «poch,  tbd  course  of  the  Atlantic^  which 
gil^  to  the  North,  being  the  same  with  that  of  our 
tides,  it  might  have  been  brought  near  our  shoren, 
afid  there  exposed  to  many  retardations,  by  the 
disgorging  of  the  rivers  which  crossed  it's  course, 
a^Hthey  threw  themselves  into  the  Sea,  but  chiefly 
by  the  re-action  of  the  tides :  for  if  their  flux  sets 
in  tow^d  the  North,  their  reflux  carries  back  to 
thQ  South; 

.  :It  is  of  essential  importance  therefore  to  make 
experta)$nts  of  this  kind  in  the  open  Sea,  and  espe-- 
cjaUy  to  p^y  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  Cur- 
rents of  the  Ocean,  for  fear  of  conveying  southward 
intelligence  deigned  for  the  North.  At  the  season 
when  tlpat  Current  is  not  ia\'ourabIe,  advantage 
n[kight  be  t^kett  of  tlie  tides,  which  frequently  run 
i^  the  contiary  direction ;  but  as  I  have  just  ob- 
ser\fid,  there  is  this  great  inconveniency,  that  if 
their  flux  sets  in :  northward,  their  reflux  carries 
back  again  toward  the  South. 

Tlie  tides  have,  in  their  vefry  flux  and  reflux,  a 
perfect  consonance  with  the  general  Currents  of 
tjie  Ocean,  apd  with  the  course  of  tl;ie  Sun*  Tliey 
flow  during  twelve  hours  in  ope  day,  whether  they 
be  divided  into  two  tid^s  of  six  hours,  by  the 
projection  ofthe  two  Continents,  as  in  the  northern 
Hemisphere;  or  whether  they  flow  for  twelve 
hours  uninterruptedly,  as  in  the  southern  Hemi* 
sphere ;  just  as  the  general  current  of  one  Pqle  floMs 
six  months  of  the  year.  Accordingly  the  tides, 
M'hich  consist  of  twelve  hours,  in  all  cases  are  of 
4  duration  precisely  equal  to  thfit  yrhich  the  Sun. 

employs  ^ 
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tm^cys  {nwnEming the kaif  of  HiffVitibSt  HmU 
Mfhem  £r4m  wkieh  tkejr  flow,  that  is  ^e  IfeK^j^s; 
a^thfl  gewral CiMent: which issuei^frDm  fhtttlV^tf 
fiow^  prodacly  dariog  the  same  time  th^  the  %m 
WMBBM-  that  wholeJblemispberej  iiswielr  during  hMilf 
the  yean .  But  zs'.  the:  tidies,,  which  are  ovly  iftie  pe»» 
Iftr  efRisiDVAof  half  a  day,^  have  refiuxes  dqfosl  ftf 
tbeif  fluK^  th^  is'  of  twelve  houcs)  in  Uke  UKatiAtfc^ 
the  general  Currents,  which  are  the  half^^atfj^ 
oAiaionsxrfi  a  whole  Pole^.  haver^Suxeft  e^Ml  to 
their  ftux,,  tiiat  ia  of  six.mmidis,  when  tM"  SMF 
putd  those-  of  the  opposriterFble  in  a;  sCMe  of  alftCi-* 
vity,  * 

Bid  time  and. room  penmt  I  could  rflMrlitf#< 
those  same  genend  Guireats,  M4iieh*  are  thd  se- 
Qoiidary.  momiig  principle  of  die  tid^^S],  cdttyekir 
Nav^rgatom'sometiRfes  faster^  aud'SoMcCihiie^  slower 
fitan:  tfaeh^caioolationy  according"  to  tlfe  season*  of 
each:  Bole*  h  could  find  a*  mukitude  of  probfsTtyP 
this  in  voyages  round- the*  woiidi  among  others  itt 
Gaptaih:Coak}s:«eooud> aiid-  third  voyages;  These 
Gurnints if equentiyi  interpose'  obstacles  alifiost  ith 
surmountable'  tb^  vessels  making'  the' land.'  fbf 
esAmide; .  ifhtw  Cook<  left'  the  island  of  O tahcit^ 
in^Deoemhtr^  1 79T)  on '  his  ^  ^ray  to  •  make  disco^ 
i/erit6tio(««idfthe^Northi  hedtseoveredthe'Sattd^* 
wich  islands  in*pursumg*  that  course;  ^r'he^  he^ 
landed^witfaout'atiy^dffflcoHy,  because  tHe  curfcAt 
oiitlb  South  Pole  was  inr  his^avoar;  bat  wheir  h«^ 
returaed^fl'omitbe'North,  and  wished* to  take  in 
mcessary^'iefreshnieirts  at  those  very  islands,  he 
found tUb  current* from  the  South  so*  adverse,  at' 
t^$qiiie  season^  that  though  he  came  within  sight 
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|lit«  vtw^^ao^fiix  weQkst^tt^tBg  about,  kdoie  be 

c«»14  $«4:  psftf^t  »w;^«(mg  ^eound^  aM  covid 

9A.t  g€t  to.h^ otPOringstUJl th^  kTMh Janiiai^jr'  1979. 

A(i;Q(^4ii9^y.t1»«i)igih|i8/ia9%^  oabfannb 

vH^h  4jre  of]  li:  l»i^)^  Ifttitoflc^  tbani  thai  fix>n| 

vtbfoiQC  the  c^parAurfi  istduoo,  i^  dw  iriBter  of 

i^-a  HetDispbc^e,  a^.i^  ei^deot  firon  tfae^exainple'af 

bU.  r^toAQ  to  the  sam^  i^^ds>:    I  could  i]iukq)ljF 

%;t$  j))  support;  of  a  tbeorji  so.kuportsiAt  to  Navi- 

g9Aion,^Wi^rje  IcQofc  appreheusive  of  eqoroachington 

tlie  patjenc^ ,  of  the  neackr,    I  have*  the  confidence^ 

then,  tp.  flatter  my aelf  with  havipg  placed*  in  .the 

<llflare$tilighi4  the  ooinotdmfi^of  the  movements  lof 

the  QcQ»sk  with  those  oft  th^vSuAi.  and  their  dil»* 

greeoient  with  the  phases  of  the  Moon» 

I;  cQuld^prodi^^  naoiiie  thMftnSiOlgectioajs^ta 

the  system  of  attracition  itaelf^  on.wbich.  Nmtcm 

^Qounts,%jt^aK)!tion*qft^Lpilii^  in  ^  liten 

Mfi^,    Nat  thai:  Iiiieiiyi,  ^^^gfilmv9K  the  U^  of  atr 

traf:tiw^  on  which :^«  see  ^h^^effiects  on  the  Earthy 

in  the  gravity.of  bodiffw  w4  in.iiM^«t)9m;  but^ 

Ii4o  not  fi«4  that:  the  a^ljieatioA  wl»ch-ha/»  brnir 

made  of  it,  by  Ntwt$ni  and  his^  pwli^an^,.  to  ther 

(vurse  of  the  phwiete,  iajacmm^te,    Accwding^to: 

Nfwio»9  tl»  Sun  aiftd.thel^nets.reciprooaUy  ftlct. 

tiact  eaichotheir.witha^iH:^  which  ia.  initbe  d»f 

rect  proportion  of  thek  niaaaes^  and  the  iayerMi 

pit^rti^  of  the  aqaare.of  their*  dntance*    A  se^ 

cond  force.  b^ndsii^eifwtlifaRatvtraisliQn,  to  pre«erF»t 

tbe^pl^setsia  thehri  Qrhtta4     fVoin  th^e  cmir. 

bined^  focces  thei€  rf»ulta  am  elli^,  .th«  .cucye>  dm > 

ssriM  h^.  each  planet.:.   7h^^,Gwn9  i»  ^«4miir^ 

dbyGoi  ^i(Uy 
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ally  undergoing  afteratioti,  from  the  action  exercised 
by  the  Planets  oYer-feach  other.     By  means  of  this 
theoty,  the  course  of  those  stars  is  traced  in  the  hea- 
'  vena  Mith  the  utmost  precision,  according  to  the 
Newtonians.  Thei  course  of  the  Moon  alone  had  ap- 
peared refractory 'to  it  ;i   but  to  employ  the  terms 
used  in  an  introduction  to  the  Study  of  Astrono* 
niy,  aa  extract  of  which  was  given  in  the  Mercury 
of  the  1st  December  1784,  No.  48 ;     '•  This  satel- 
**  lite,  which  the  celebrated  Halley  called  an  ob- 
"  stinate  star,  Sidu^  pertinaxy  on  account  of  the 
**  great  difficulty  of  calculating  the  irregularities 
"  of  her  course,  has  been  at  last  reduced  to  «ub- 
**  jection,  by  the  ingenious  method  of  Messrs. 
^  Clairault,  Eukr^  D'Akmbert^  de  la  Grange,  and 
'' de  la  Place.'' 

Here  then  are  the  most  refractory  stars  subjected 
to  the  Laws  of  attraction.      I  have  but  one  little 
objection  to  make  against  this  domination,  and  the 
learned  methods,  which  have  subdued  the  Moons 
course.     How  comes  it  that  the  reciprocal  attrac-* 
tions  of  the  pknets  should  have  been  calculated 
with  so  much  precision,  by  our  Astronomers,  and 
that  they  should  have  so  exactly  weighed  the 
masses  of  them>  when  the  Planet  discovered  a 
few  years  ago,  by  Heruhel^  had  not  as  yet  been 
put  into  their  scales?     Does  this  planet  then  at- 
tract nothing,  and  does^it  feel  itself  no  attraction  ? 
God  forbid  that  I  should  me^n  to  injure  the  re* ; 
putation  of  Newien,  and   pf  the  ingenious  En- 
quirers who    huve  followed   bis  steps.     If,    on 
the  one  hand,  tbey  have  betrayed  us  into  some 
errob;  they  have  contributed,  bn  theot^ertoen- 
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Urge  the  field  of  human  knowledge.  Had  Kewton 
never  invented  any  thing  except  his  telescopei  we 
should  have  been  under  inexpressible  obligations 
to  him.  He  has  extended  to  Man  the  sphere  of 
the  universe^  and  the  sentiment  of  the  infinity  of 
GOD.  Others  have  difilised^  through  all  ranks 
of  Society,  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Nature,  by 
the  superb  pictures  which  they  have  exhibited  of  ^ 
her.  While  I  was  detecting  their  mistakes,  I  re* 
spected  their  virtue,  their  talents;,  their  discoveries^ 
and  their  painful  labours.  Men  equally  celebrated/ 
such  as  Plato^  Aristotlcj  Flint/,  Descartes,  and 
many  pthers,  had  like  them  given  currency  to 
great  errors.  The  philosophy  of  Aristotle  alone 
had  been,  for  ages,  the  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  inveistigation  of  truth.  Let  us  never  forget 
that  the  Republic  of  Letters  ought  to  be  in  reality 
a  Republic,  which  acknowledges  no  other  autho- 
rity but  that  of  Reason.  Besides^  Nature  has 
placed  each  of  us  in  the  world,  to  keep  up  an  im- 
mediate correspondence  with  herself.  Her  intelli- 
gence irradiates  all  minds,  as  her  Sun  illuminates 
all  eyes.  To  study  her  works  only  in  systems  is 
to  observe  them  merely  with  the  eye  of  another, 
person. 

Jt  was  not  my  intention,  then,  to  exalt  myself, 
en  the  ruins  of  any  one.  1  do  not  wish, to  reax' 
my  own  pedestal.  A  grassy  turf  is  elevation  suf-j 
ficient  to  him  who  aspires  no  longer  after  any . 
thing  but  reoose  Did  I  possess  the  courage  ta^ 
present,  mysiclf,  tlie  History  of  the  weakness  of  ijiy^ 
own.  mind,  it  would  awaken  the  passion  of  thpse,, 
whose  ejivy  I  may  have  perhaps  provoked.    Df , 
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hoir  matoy  ^rroV^,  frotti  infancy  'up^tlW,  hiVe  k 
been  the  dupe!  fiy  hbW  ftiatty  *fil!se  pefce^kidilir, 
ilUfbuiided  contempts,  ttiisUkeh  festitnations,  trei- 
ehetbus  fri^ndihips^  haVe  I  prattisiid  itiusibn  Upbh 
myself!  Those  pfej\id}Ws  werb  hbfc  addpte'd  by  mfe 
btt  the  fluth  of  anothdt  ttiily,  but  oii  thy  own.  II: 
h  not  iny  itmbitioti  t6  Ettrddt  admirers,  btit  t6  sk^ 
ttitt  iftdclgint  IViehds.  I  prize  riiUcli  itioi-e highly 
the  man  who  bears  With  fny  irifirrfiities,  thad  t  do  ilim 
who  exaggerates  thy  puny  trirtues.  Hit  oiii  itip- 
ports  me  iti  thy  weakness,  dnd  thfe  tfi\iAt  hiifrpiitti 
iritfiself  c*  my  strength ;  th6  bnt  loVfts  m6  in  my 
jioverty,  and  the  6ther  adheres  td  ine  in  irly  pit- 
tended  affluence.  Time  was  \^Jien  I  soi^^t  fo^ 
friends  among  the  niett  6f  thfe'  ^orld ;  h\d  of  thfeiii 
I  hardly  found  any  except  pefsoiis  <^ho  expe'ct^ 
fk>itt  you  unt)6undd(f  domplaisktic^^;  pro'tectof^ 
who  IW  heivy  upon  ydu  ia&tiiA  6f  susta%iti^ 
your  weight,  Arid  ^ho  Att6tiipt  io  crush  you,  if 
you  pfesonW  t6  a^seYt  ybuV  6^Wi  liberty.  At  prTft- 
senf,  Iwisft  fof  no  ffiehds  b\it  among  tho'sd'  wAbse 
Uotife  Ate  simple,  candid,  gehtll^,  innbeeilt,  anrf 
ttldbwed  Wittt  ^rislbinty.  Tfhdy  interest  mi*  nVudlf 
more  if  igtiorAiit  ttiihVt  thin  l^iifnecf,  s^uflfermg  ra- 
ther than  prosperous,  in  cottages  rather  tlian  i^ 
]Mlacesl.  Tlrey  are  fl\e' peVsotis  foV  wfiom  I  cob- 
|tosed  my  brfok,  ah(t  th^y  are  fli6  persons  ^hd 
Bavc  made  it's  foituile.  TKey'haVe  doiie  m'd  Adre* 
good  th^ffl  W^ished  tb  tlit^,  for  tlieir  reposfe.  I* 
MaVcr  administered'  tb  tlieili'  Som^  oDiisblations ; 
and  in  return,  theyhstVef  coiifttred' cm'  liie  a  tnbute 
of  glory,  r  havie  pVfeifefftfed  to'  th6m  only  tlife  pfer- 
gpcttivw  of  riopfe  f  ^d  tliey,  irf'ith  'eniulbbs  z^Il, 

ohave 


li«r«  fltnincd  to  aecuvmlate  upon  me  a  t^iousttiA 
Ifal  besusfitf .  My  mind  was  engrossed  only  with 
tbe  iUfi  which  they  endure ;  and  fiiey  have  iwt* 
lessly  promoted  my  happiness.  ^  It  is  in  the  view 
of  acquitting  some  part  of  the  obligations  under 
irhich  I  lie  to  them,  in  my  turn,  that  I  have  com- 
poMNl  lliis  additional  Volume.  May  it  merit  for 
me  anew;  suflfirages  so  pure,  so  Unbiassed,  and  so 
ttflbcting  I  They  are  thfe  only  object  of  my  wishes. 
Ambltiois  disdains  them,  because  fhey  are  not 
possessed  of  power;  but  time  will  one  day  respect 
^bnpm,  becanse  intrigue  can  neither  ^ve  nor  destroy 
tbem. 

This  Volume  contains  among  other  matter  tyvo 
Histories,  of  which  I  give  some  account  in  the 
particular  advertisements  which  precede  them. 
They  are  accompanied  by  numerous  and  long 
Notes,  which  sometimes  deviate  from  their  Text. 
But  every  thing  is  in  union  with  every  thing  in 
Nature,  and  Studies  admit  of  universal  collection. 
I  am  accordingly  indebted  to  the  Title  of  my 
fiook  for  the  advantage,  which  is  far  from  being 
inconsiderable  to  talents  feeble  and  variable  like 
«mine,  of  going  which  way  I  please,  of  attaining 
where  I  can,  and  of  stopping  short  when  I  feel 
my  strength  fail 

Some  persons  to  whom  I  read  the  Piece  entitled 
TH£  Gau  ts,  expressed  a  wish  thati  would  not  pub- 
lish it,  till  the  Work  of  which  it  is  a  part  should 
be  completed :  but  I  am  uncertain  whether  I  ever 
shall  enjoy  leisure  to  execute  it^  and  whether  this 
species  of  antique  composition  is  likely  to  please 
the  taste  of  the  present  age.     It  is,  I  admit,  only 
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a  fragment ;  but  such  as  it  is,  it  constitutes  a  cain« 
piete  Work,  for  it  presents  an  entire  picture  of  the 
manners  of  our  Ancestors,  during  the  dominatioa 
of  the  Druids.  Besides,  in  the  most  finished  la* 
hours  of  Man,  what  is  to  be  found  but  fragments  ? 
The  History  of  a  King  is  qnly  a  fragment  of  the 
History  of  his  Dynasty  ;  that  of  bis  Djmasty,  a 
fragment  of  the  Histdry  of  his  Kingdom ;  that  of 
his  Kingdom,  a  fragment  of  the  History  of  the  Hn^* 
man  Race;  whichis  itself  merely  a  fragnient  of 
the  History  of  the  beings  which  inhabit  the  Globe ; 
the  universal  History  of  which  would  be  nothing 
after  all  but  a  very  short  Chapter  of  the  History 
of  the  innumerable  Stars  which  revolve  over  our 
beads,  at  distances  which  bid  defiance  to  alt  the 
powers  of  Calculation. 
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A  HAVE  proposed  to  myself  an  object  of  no 
mean  importaoce,  in  composing  this  little  Work. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  paint  in  it,  a  soil,  and  vege- 
tables different  from  those  of  Europe.  Our  Poets 
have  long  enough  composed  their  loVers  to  rest,  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivulets,  in  the  flowery  meads,  and 
under  the  foliage  of  the  beech-tree.  My  wish  is 
to  seat  mine,  on  the  shore  of  the  9ea^  at  the  foot 
of  rocks,  under  the  shade  of  cocoa-trees,  bananas, 
and  citrons  in  blossom.  Nothing  is  wanting  to 
the  other  Hemisphere  of  the  Globe,  but  a  Theo* 
criiuSy  or  a  Firgil^  in  order  to  our  having  pictures 
at  least  as  interesting  as  those  of  our  own  Country. 

I  am  aware  that  travellers,  of  exquisite  taste, 
have  presented  us  with  enchanting  descriptions  of 
several  of  the  islands  of  the  South-Sea ;  but  the 
manners  of  their  inhabitants,  and  still  more  those 
of  the  Europeans  which  frequent  them,  frequently 
mar  the  landscapes.  It  was  my  desire  to  blend 
with  the  beauty  of  Nature  between  the  Tropics, 
the  moral  beauty  of  a  small  Society.  It  was  tike^ 
wise  my  purpose,  to  place  in  a  striking  light  cer* 
tain  truths  of  high  moment,  and  this  one  in  par* 
ticular :  That  human  happiness  consists  in  living 
conformably  to  Nature  and  Virtue. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  me  however  to  compose 
a  romance,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  representation  of 
happy  families.  I  declare  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner, that  those  which  I  am  going  to  display  have 
actually  existed,  and  that  their  History  is  strictly 
true,  as  to  the  principal  events  of  it.  They  were 
authentically  certified  to  me  by  many  respectable 
Planters  with  whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  Isle 
of  France.  I  have  connected  with  them  only  a 
few  indifferent  circumstances;  but  which,  being 
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personal  to  myself,  have  on  that  very  account  the 
same  merit  of  reality. 

When  I  had  formed,  some  years  ago,  a  very  im- 
perfect sketch  of  this  species  of  Pastoral,  I  be- 
sought a  fine  Lady,  who  lived  very  much  in  the 
Great  World,  and  certain  grave  personages  who 
mingle  very  little  with  it,  to  hear  it  read  over,  in 
order  to  acquire  some  pre-sentiment  of  the  effect 
which  it  might  produce  on  Readers  of  a  character 
so  very  different :  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  observ- 
ing that  it  melted  them  all  into  tears.    This  was 
the  only  judgment  which  I  could  form  on  the 
matter,  as  indeed  it  was  all  that  I  wished  to  know. 
But  as  a  great  vice  frequently  walks  in  the  train  of 
mediocrity  of  talents,  this  success  inspired  me  with 
the  vanity  of  giving  to  my  Work  the  title  of,  A 
Pictui-e  of  Nature.     Happily  for  me,  I  recollected 
to  what  a  degree  the  nature  of  the  climate  in  which 
I  received  my  birth  was  strange  to  me ;  to  what  a 
degree,   in  countries  where  1  have  contemplated 
the  productions  of  Nature  merely  as  a  passenger, 
she  is  rich,  various,  lovely,  magnificent,  mysteri- 
ous ;  and  to  what  a  deffree,  I  am  destitute  of  sa*- 
gacity,  of  taste,  and  of  expression,  to  know  and 
to  paint  her.     On  this  I  checked  my  vanity,  and 
came  to  myself  again.     I  have  therefore  compre- 
hended this  feeble  essay  under  the  name,  and  placed 
it  in  the  train,  of  my  Studies  of  NaturCj  to  which 
the  public  has  granted  a  reception  so  gracious;  in 
order  that  this  title,  recalling  to  them  my  incapa* 
city,  may  likewise  preserve  an  everlasting  recoUec* 
tion  of  their  own  indulgence. 
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/^N  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain  which 
^^  rises  behind  Port-Louis,  in  the  Isle  of  France, 
are  still  to  be  seen,  on  a  spot  of  ground  formerly 
cultivated,  the  ruins  of  two  little  cottages.  They; 
are  situated  almost  in  the  middle  of  a  bason  form- 
ed by  enormous  rocks,  which  has  only  one  opei^r 
ing  turned  toward  the  North.  From  that  opening, 
you  perceive  on  the  left,  the  mountain  known  by 
the  name  of  Mount- Discovery,  from  which  signals 
are  repeated  of  vessels  steering  for  the  island;  and 
at  the  bottom  of  this  mountain,  the  city  of  Port- 
Louis;  to  the  right,  the  road  which  leads  from 
Port- Louis  to  the  quarter  of  Pamplcmousses;  after- 
wards the  church  of  that  name,  which  rises  with 
it  s  avenues  of  bamboos,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
plain ;  and  beyond  it,  a  forest  which  extends  to 
^  the  farthest  extremitiei?  of  the  island.  Ypu  have 
in  front,  on  the  brink  of  the  Sea,  a  view  of  Tom- 
bay ;  a  little  to  the  right  Cape-Misfortune,  and  be- 
yond that  the  boundless  Ocean,  in  which  appear, 
on  a  level  with  tlie  water's  edge,  some  uninhabited 
little  isles,  among  others  Mire-Point,  which  re- 
sembles a  bastion  in  the  midst  of  the  waves. 

At  the  entrance  of  this  bason  from  whence  .so 
many  objects  are  distinguishable,  the  echoes  of  the 
mountain  incessantly  repeat  the  noise  of  the  winds 
which  agitate  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  the 
roaring  of  the  billows,  which  break  at  a  distance 
upon  the  shallows ;  but  at  the  very  foot  of  the  cot- 
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tages,  no  noise  is  any  longer  to  be  heard,  and  no- 
thing to  be  seen  around  except  great  rocks,  as  steep 
as  the  wall  of  a  house.  Tufts  of  trees  grow  at  their 
bases,  in  their  clefts,  and  up  to  their  very  sutnmits^ 
on  which  the  clouds  settle.  The  rains  which  are 
attracted  by  their,  peaks  frequently  paint  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  on  their  green  and  dusky  sides,  anci 
constantly  supply,  at  the  bottom,  the  sources  of 
which  the  small  river  of  the  Lataniers  is  formed. 
A  profound  silence  reigns  through  this  enclosure^ 
where  all  is  peace ;  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the  light* 
Scarcely  does  the  echo  there  repeat  the  murmnring 
sound  of  the  palmists,  which  grow  on  their  elevated 
stalks,  and  whose  long  arrow-formed  branches  are 
seen  always  balanced  by  the  winds.  A  mild  light 
illuminates  the  cavity  of  this  bason,,  into  which  the 
rays  of  the  Sun  descend  only  at  noon  day;  but  from 
the  dawning  of  Aurdra,  they  strike  upon  the  brim 
of  it,  the  peaks  of  which,  rising  above  the  sliadows 
of  the  mountain,  present  the  appearance  of  gold 
and  purple  on  the  azure  of  the  Heavens. 

I  took  pleasure  in  retiring  to  this  place,  where 
you  can  enjoy  at  once  an  unbounded  prospect, 
and  a  profound  solitude.  One  day,  as  I  was  sitting 
by  the  platform  of  these  cottages,  and  cpntem- 
plating  their  ruins,  a  man  considerably  advanced 
into  the  vale  of  years  happened  to  pass  that  way. 
He  was  dressed,  confoimably  to  the  custom  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants,  in  a  short  jacket  and  long  trow- 
sers.  He  walked  bare-fboted,  and  supported  him- 
self on  a  staff  of  ebony  wood.  His  hair  was  com- 
pletely white,  liis  physionomy  simple  and  majestic. 
I  saluted  him  respectfully^  He  returned  my  salute. 
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ihd  tet  down  Mk  Hit  blltofik  whtirelhMl  tsdt^u  tAf 
«tat]0t}4    Efae^iiMtg«d  by  thii  Mtrk  ^f  o^ftdtne^ 

t;took  tfa6  liberty  Olfwld^tdlkfg^hitt)  ill  th#M  wONii  i 
'*  Call  ydti  iii(f>rlfi  the,  Fktber,  io  vhbm  thes«  t«« 
'fcotbie*  bfelcrtigea?**  '•  My  soto,'^  teplfed  hfe/ 
**  f htte  riims,  aiid  tba«  AoW  liigleiJted  ijwt  o^ 
*'  ground,  W^eihbftbited  ab6tit  tw«tity  ytfifs  tgif 
"  by  two  families,  ^kh  there^und  thd  fnfeirii  of 
•'  tree  happiness.  Their  iistory  i4  iffectJrtg:  but 
^<  in  this  island,  sfCtiated  on  tfa6  toftd  to  Itidiai 
^  ^hat  European  Will  deign  to  teH  lirt  Wi*«f«ft 
•*  hi  the  destiny  of  a  few  olteeute  ifeditidaals  ?  iJAf^ 
*'  who  would  submit  to  Ktd  hete^  thbugh  in  bap^ 
"  piness  arid  Content,  if  ptxn,  Wid  unkno#ri  ?  Meft 
**  are  desifous  of  knowing  only  the  hiitdfy  of  fM 
•*  Great,  and  of  Kings,  whieh  is  of  nor  me  to  any 
"  one.*'  ''  Father,''  rcpKcd  I,  "  it  i*  easy  td  diS- 
•*  cem  from  your  air,  and  your  style  of  conver*|L 
^  tlon,  that  you  ihuit  have  acquired  very  exten-^ 
"  sive  experienee.  If  yoatr  leisure  permits,  have  th6 
•*  goodness  to  relate  to  taie,  I  beseech  you,  what 
**  you  know  of  the  ancient  inhabftants  of  this  de-* 
"  Seft;  itpA  he  assured  that  there  is  no  man,  ho^- 
"eter  depraved  by  the  prejudices  .of  the  World, 
"  but  who  foves  to  hear  of  the  felioity  w'hich  Na- 
^'  ture  and  t'irtue  bestow.'*  Upon  this,  like  ofte 
Who  ii  trying  to  recollect  (Serlain  particular  circum- 
stances, after  having  applied  his  hands  for  some  time 
to  his  forehead,  the  old  man  related  what  follows. 

In  the  year  1735,  a  youtig  man  of  Normandy, 
called  De*  ia  Tdur,  after  having  to  no  purpose  soli« 
cited  employment  in  France,  and  looked  for  assist- 
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once  from  his  family^  detefmioe^  to  come  to  this 
isUnd  iti  tile  view  of  making  his  fprtijme.  He  br<>ught 
alpng  with  him  a  young  wife  whom  he  passionately 
loved,  and  who  returned  his  affection  with  mutual 
ardor.  She.  Was  descetided /rom  an  ancient  and 
opulent  family  of  her  Province ;  but  he  h^  married 
her  privately^  and  without  a'  poj^tion^  begau^.  bei: 
relations  opposed  their' uqjon  on,  account  of  the  ob- 
scurity of  his  birth.  J  He^lflft  her  at  Port-Louis,  i  in 
this  island,  and  embarked  for  Madagascar  in  the 
hope  of  their  purchasing  M>mp  negroes,  and  of  im- 
mediately jreturniqg  hither,  for  the  purpose  o^fix* 
ing  his  residence.  He  disembarked  at  Madagascar 
during  the  dapgerov^^  sciaspn^;  which  commences 
about  the  middle  of  October,  and  sqon  after  his 
arrival  died  of  the  pestilential  fever,  which,  r^ges 
there  for  six  months  of  the  year,  and  which  always 
will  prevent  European  Nations  from  forming  set^ 
tlements  on  that  island. 

The  effects  which  he  had  parried  with  him  were 
embezzled  after  his  deaths  as  generally  happens  to 
those  who  die  in  foreign  countries. ,  His  wife,  who 
had  remained  in  the  Isle  of  France  found  herself 
a  widow,  pregnant,  and  destitute  of  every  earthly 
resource  except  a  negro  woman,  in  a  country  where 
she  was  entirely  unknown.  Being  unwilling  to  soli- 
cit assistance  from  any  man,  after  the  death  of  him 
who  was  the  sole  object  of  her  affection^  her  mis- 
^  fortunes  gave  her  courage.  She  resolved  to  cul- 
tivate, \vith  the  help  of  her  slave,  a  small  spot  of 
ground,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  subsistence. 

In  an  island  almost  a  desert,  the  soil  of  which 
was  unappropriated,  she  did  not  chuse  the  most  &r- 
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tiledistriptof  the  country,  nor  that  which  was  the 
most  favourable  for  commerce ;  but  looking  about 
for  some  sequestered  cove  of  the  mountain,  some 
hidden  asylum,  where  she  might  live  secluded  and 
unknown,  she  found  her  way  from  the  city  to  these 
rocks,  into  which  she  slilnk  as  into  a  nest.  It  is 
an  instinct  common  to  all  beings  possessed  of  sen- 
sibility, under  the  pressure  of  calamity,  to  seek 
shelter  in  places  the  wildest  and  the  most  deserted ; 
as  if  r6cks  were  bulwarks  against  misfortune,  or  as 
if  the  dalmness.  of  Nature  could  compose  the 
troubles  of  the  soul  But  Providence,  which  comes 
U>  our  relief  when  we  aim  only  at  necessary  com- 
forts^ had  in  store  for  Madame  de  la  Tour  a  blessing 
which  neither  riches  nor  grandeur  can  purchase; 
and  that  blessing  was  a  friend. 

In  this  place  for  a  year  past  had  resided  a  spright- 
ly, gopd,  and  sensible  woman,  called  Margaret  She 
was  born  in  Brittany,  of  a  plain  family  of  peasants, 
by  whom  she  was  beloved,  and  who  would  have 
rendered  her  happy,  had  she  not  been  weak  enough 
to  repose  confidence  in  the  professions  of  love  of  a 
man  of  family  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  pro- 
mised to  marry  her;  but  who,  having  gratified  his 
passion,  abandoned  her,  and  even  refused  to  secure 
to  her  the  means  of  subsistence  for  the  child  with 
which  he  had  left  her  pregnant.  She  immediately 
resolved  for  ever  to  quit  the  village  where  she  was 
born,  and  to  conceal  her  frailty  in  the  Colonies,  far 
from  her  country,  where  she  had  lost  the  only 
dowry  of  a  poor  and  honest  young  woman,  repu- 
tation. .  An  old  black  fellow,  whom  she  had  pur- 
chased with  a  poor  borrowed  purse,  cultivated  with 
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her  a  small  corner  of  this  district*  ^    * 

Madame 
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MMbme  dt  la  T<mr^  attended  hy  htt  black  w«^ 
tRwctj  found  Margaret  ift  this  place^  who  wa»  9iiek« 
ling  her  child.  She  was  delighted  to  meet  with  4 
female,  m  a  situaUon  which  she  accounted  M»ie« 
what  fthnilar  to  her  own.  She  unfolded,  in  a  f6W 
wordsy  her  former  condition,  and  her  present  wa<rf 8» 
Margaret^  on  hearing  Madame  de  la  7b«r*8  8toiy» 
was  moved  with  compassion,  and  wishing  to  tnerit 
her  confidence  ratlier  than  her  esteem,  dhe  donfts* 
sed  to  her  without  reserve  the  impriklence  of  which 
she  had  been  guilty:  ^  For  my  part,**  said  she,  "  1 

'*  have  merited  my  destiny,  but  you,  Madatn «., 

'*  virtuous  and  nnfbrtnnate !''  Here,  with  teata  iit 
her  eyes,  she  tendered  to  the  stranger  tlie  aceom* 
modations  of  her  cottage,  and  her  Inendshipu 
Madame  de  la  Tour^  deeply  affected  with  a  recep* 
tion  so  tender,  folded  her  in  her  arms,  enekiniing, 
'^  I  see  that  Gox>  is  going  to  put  an  end  to  my 
^^  sufferings,  since  he  has  inspired  you  with  sefiti^ 
^  ments  of  greater  kindnees  to  me,  an  entire  strafi^ 
'^  ger,  than  I  ever  received  from  my  o\m  reiotions.'* 

I  had  the  felicity  of  Margaret'^  acquaintance; 
and  though  I  live  at  the  distance  of  a  league  and  a 
half  from  hence,  in  the  woods,  behind  the  long 
mountain,  I  looked  upon  myself  as  her  neigbbonr. 
in  the  cities  of  Europe,  a  street,  a  simple  partition, 
separates  the  members  of  the  dame  family  for  y^rs ; 
but  in  the  new  Colonies,  we  consider  as  neighbouft 
those  who  are  only  separated  from  us  by  woods  and 
by  mountains.  At  that  time  particularly,  when 
this  island  had  little  commerce  with  India,  neigh- 
bourhood aloife  was  a  title  to  friendship,-  and  bos* 
pitality  to  straxigevs  was  considered  a^du^  and 
%  pleasure.  ^      An 
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As  tocm  as  I  learnt  that  my  neighbour  had  got 
a  companion  I  went  to  see  her^  in  order  to  oiler  to 
both  all  the  assistance  in  my  power.  I  found  in 
Madame  de  la  Tmt  a  person  of  a  very  interesting 
figure;  majestic^  and  melancholy.  She  was  theti 
very  near  her  time.  I  satd  to  these  two  ladi^  tbat 
it  would  be  better,  for  the  sake  of  the  interests  of 
their  children,  and  especially  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  other  settler,  to  divide  between 
them  the  territory  of  this  bason,  which  contaiof 
about  twenty  acres.  They  entrusted  me  with  the 
care  of  making  this  division ;  I  formed  it  into  two 
portions  nearly  equal.  The  one  contained  the 
upper  part  of  that  encbsiire,  frotn  yonder  point  of 
the  rock  covered  with  cloods^  from  whence  issuer 
the  source  of  the.  river  of  the  Lataniers,  to  that 
steep  opening  which  you  see  at  the  top  of  the 
xnouotain,  and  which  is  called  the  Embrasure,  be- 
cause it  actually  resembles  the  parapet  of  a  bat- 
tery. The  bottom  of  this  spot  of  grcnmd  is  so 
filled  with  rocks  and  gutters,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  walk  along.  It  nevertheless  produces 
large  trees,  and  abounds  with  fountains  add  little 
rivulets.  In  the  other  portion,  I  comprized  all  the 
lower  part  of  the  enclosure,  which  extends  along 
the  river  of  the  Lataniers^  to  the  opening  where 
we  now  are,  from  whence  that  river  begins  to  flow 
between  two  hills  toward  the  Sea.  You  there  see 
tome  stripes  of  meado\y-ground,  and  a  soil  toler-* 
ably  smooth  and  level,  but  which  is  very  little 
better  than  the  other ;  for  in  the  rainy  season  it  is 

irshy,  and  in  drought  stiff  as  lead.    When  you 


wish  in  that  case  to  open  a  trench,  you  are  obliged 
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After  having  made  these  two  divisiow,  I  per- 
suaded the  ladies  to  settle  their  respective  posses-* 
•ions  by  casting  lots.     The  upper  part  fell  to  the 
share  of  Madame  de  la  Tottr,  and  the  lower  to 
Margaret.    They  were  both  perfectly  satisfied  ; 
but  requested  me  not  to  separate  their  habitations, 
**  in  order/'  said  they  to  me,  "  that  we  may  al- 
^  ways  have  it  in  our  power  to  see,  to  converse 
**  with,  and  to  assist  each  other.**     It  was  neces- 
sary however  that  each  of  them  should  have  a 
separate  retreat.    The  cottage  of  Margaret  was 
built  in  the  middle  of  the  bason,  exactly  upon  the 
boundary  of  her  own  domain.     I  built  close  to  it, 
mpou  that  of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  another  cottage; 
so  that  these  two  friends  were  at  once  in  the  vici- 
nity of  each  other,  and  on  the  property  of  their 
families^    I  myself  cut  palisadoes  in  the  ipountain^ 
and  brought  the  leaves  of  the  Latanier  from  the 
sea-side,  to  construct  these  two  cottages,  which 
BOW  no  longer  present  either  door  or  roof.    Alas  ^ 
there  still  remains  but  too  muclrfor  my  recollec- 
tion. Time  which  destroys,,  with  so  much  rapidity, 
the  monuments  of  empires,   seems  to  respect  in 
these  deserts  those  of  friendship,  in  order. to  per- 
petuate my  affliction   to   the  last  hour  of  my 
life. 

Scarcely  was  the  second  of  the  cottages  com- 
pleted, when  Madame  de  la  Tour  was  delivered  of 
a  daughter.  1  had  been  the  god-father  of  Mar- 
garet's  child,  who  was  called  Paul.  Madame  de 
la  Tour  begged  me  to  name  her  daughter  also,  in 
conjunction  with  her  friend,  who  gave  her  the 
name  of  Virginia.    '*  She  will  be  virtuous,"  said 
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she,  *^  and  she  will  be  happy:  I  knew  calamity 
^  only  by  ceasing  to  be  virtuous." 

When  Madame  de  la  Tour  M'as  recovered  of  her 
lying-in,  these  two  little  habitations  began  to  wear 
the  appearance  of  comfort,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  labour  which  I  occasionally  bestowed  upon 
them ;  but  particularly  by  the  assiduous  labour  of 
their  slaves:  that  of  Margaret^  called  Domingo^ 
was  an  lolof  Black,  still  robust  though  rather  ad- 
vanced in  life.  He  possessed  the  advantage  of  ex- 
perience and  good  natural  sense.  He  cultivated, 
without  distinction,  on  the  two  districts,  the  soil 
which  appeared  to  him  the  most  fertile,  and  there 
he  sowed  the  seeds  which  he  thought  would  thrive 
the  best  in  it.  He  sowed  small  millet  and  Indian  com 
in  places  where  the  soil  was  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  a  little  wheat  where  the  ground  was  good.  .  In 
marshy  places  he  sowed  rice,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  were  raised  girauTttonts^  gourds,  and  cucum- 
bers, which  delight  in  climbing  up  their  sides :  in 
dry  places,  he  planted  potatoes,  which  there  ac* 
quire  singular  sweetness ;  cotton-trees  on  heights, 
sugar-canes  on  strong  lands ;  coffee  plants  on  the 
hills,  where  their  grains  are  small,  but  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality ;  along  the  river,  and  around  the 
cottages,  he  planted  bananas,  which  all  the  year 
round  produce  large  supplies  of  fruit,  and  form  a 
beautiful  shelter ;  and  finally,  some  plants  of  to- 
bacco, to  soothe  his  own  cares  and  those  of  his 
good  mistresses.  He  went  to  cut  wood  for  fuel  in 
the  mountain;  and  broke  down  pieces  of  rock  here 
and  there  in  the  plantation,  to  smooth  the  roads* 
Heperformed  all  these  labours  with  intelligepqe  and 

activity, 
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iw;tivity,  because  he  performed  them  with  zeaL  He 
was  very*  much  attached  to  Margaret^  fend  not 
much  less  so  to  Madame  de  la  Tour^  whose  slave  he 
had  married  at  the  birth  of  Virginia.  He  passion- 
ately loved  his  wife,  whose  name  was  Mary.  She 
was  a  native  of  Madagascar,  from  whence  ^  had 
brought  some  degree  of  skill,  particularly  the  art 
of  making  baskets,  and  stuiis  called  jEkr^^i,  with 
the  grass  which  grows  in  the  wood«.  She  was  clever, 
cleanly,  and  what  was  above  all,  incorruptibly  faith- 
ful. Her  employment  was  to  prepare  the  victuals, 
to  take  care  of  some  poultry,  and  to  go  occasion- 
ally to  Port- Louis  to  sell  the  superfluity  of  the  two 
plantations ;  this  however  was  very  inconsiderable. 
If  to  these  you  add  two  goats,  brought  up  with  the 
childreiv  and  a  great  dog  that  watched  the  dwel- 
lings during  the  night,  you  will  have  an  idea  of 
all  ^e  possessions,  and  of  all  the  domestic  econo* 
my,  of  these  two  little  farms. 

As  for  the  two  friends,  they  spun  cotton  from 
morning  till  night.  This  employment  was  sufii* 
cient  to  maintain  tliemselves  and  their  families ; 
but  in  other  respects  they  were  so  ill  provided  with 
foreign  commodities,  that  they  walked  bare-footed 
when  at  home,  and  never  wore  shoes  except  on 
Sundays  when  they  went  to  mass  early  in  the  mom* 
ing,  to  the  church  of  Pomplemousses  which  you 
see  in  the  bottom.  It  is  nevertheless  much  farther 
than  to  Port-tLoub ;  but  they  seklom  visited  the 
city,  for  fear  of  being  treated  with  contempt,  be* 
cause  they  were  dressed  in  the  coarse  blue  linen 
eloth  of  Bengal  which  is  worn  by  slaves.  After 
all,  is  public  respectability  half  so  valuable  as  6ow 
8  mestic 
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iMstic  felicity  ?  If  these  ladies  were  exposed  to  « 
little  «ufiei4ii£r  when  abroad,  they  returned  home 
yitb  so  omch  more  additional  satisfaction.  No 
•Qonfir  bad  Marp  luid  Dommgo  perceived  t|ieni  from 
thif  eminence  on  the  road  from  Pamplemo\is$ea» 
than  they  flew  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountaini  to 
•asUt  them'in  r^ascending  it  They  read  in  the 
«ye3  of  their  slaves  the  joy  which  they  felt  at  ace^ 
ing  them  again.  They  found  in  their  habitation 
clMnhne^  and  free^Iom,  blessings  which  they  owed 
Afitively  to  their  own  industry,  and  to  servants  ant* 
ipatfd  with  leeal  and  affection.  As  for  themselves 
united  by  the  same  wants,  having  experienced  evila 
alvdo^t  similar,  giving  to  each  other  tha  tender 
names  of  friend,  companion  and  sister,  they'had 
but  one  will,  one  interest,  one  table.  They  had 
every  thiing  in  common.  And  if  it  sometimes  hap* 
pened  that  former  sentiments,  more  ardent  than 
those  of  friendship,  >vere  re-kindled  in  tlieir  bo* 
acxns,  a  pure  and  undefiled  Religion,  assisted  by 
chaste  manners,  directed  them  toward  another  life, 
like  the  flame  which  lies  off  to  Heaven  when  i% 
cea^e^  tp  fii^d  nourishment  on  the  Earth. 

The  duties  of  nature  were  besides  an  additional 
a«urcc^  of  ha[>pineea  to  their  society.  Their  mutual 
fVieqdship  redoubled  at  the  sight  of  tlieir  children, 
Ihe  fruity  of  a  lov«  ^q**aJily  unfortunate.  Tl^y  took 
^el^ht  to  p^t  them  into  the  s^me  bath,  and  to  lay 
them  to  sleep  in  the  same  cradle.  They  frequent- 
ly e:t<;h»i»ged  their  milk  to  the  children;  "  My 
*'  irie^d,"  Mid  Madame  4^  ia  T0ur,  '*  each  of  u« 
^  ^iU  have  two  children,  and  each  of  our  children 
*^  will  have  two  mothers/'   Like  two  buds  which 
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remain  upon  two  trees  of  the  same  species,  all  the 
branches  of  which  have  been  broken  by  the  tem- 
pest, produce  fruits  more  delicious,  if  each  of  them, 
detached  from  the  maternal  stock,  is  grafted  on  the 
neighbouring  stem ;  thus  these  two  fittle  children, 
deprived  of  their  relations,  were  fiUefd  with  senti- 
ments toward  each  other  more  tender'than  those  of 
son  and  daughter,  of  brother  and  sister,  when  they 
were  exchanged  at  the  breast  by  the  two  friends 
who  had  given  them  being.   Already  their  mothers 
talked  of  their  marriage,  though  they  were  yet  in 
the  cradle,  and  this  prospect  of  conjugal  felicity, 
with  which  /they  soothed  their  own  woes  to  peac^ 
frequently  terminated  in  a  flood  of  tears ;  the  one  re- 
collecting the  miseries  which  she  had  suffered  from 
having  neglected  the  forms  of  marriage,  and  the 
other  from  having  submitted  to  it's  laws ;  the  one 
from  having  been  raised  above  her  condkion;  and 
the  other  from  having  descended  below  her's ,  but 
they  consoled  themselves  with  the  thought  that  the 
day  would  come,  n  when  their  children,  more  for- 
tunate than  themselves,  would  enjoy  at  once,  far 
from  the  cruel  prejudices  of  Europe,  the  pleasures 
of  love  and  the  happiness  of  equality. 

Nothing  indeed  was  to  be  compared  with  the  at- 
tachment which  the  babes  betimes  testified  for  each 
other :  If  Paul  happened  to  complain,  thej'  shewed 
Virginia  to  him  ;  at  the  sight  of  her  he  smiled  and 
was  pacified.  If  Virginia  suffered^  you  were  inform- 
ed of  it  by  the  lamentations  of  Paul;  but  this  ami- 
able child  immediately  concealed  her  pain,  that  her 
sufferings  might  not  distress  him,    I  never  arrived* 
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haCy  that  I  did  not  see  them  hoth  entirely  naked> 
according  to  the  custcmi  of  the  countiy,  scarcely 
able  to  walk,  holding  each  other  hy  the  hands,  and 
Under  the  arms,  as  the  constellation  of  the  Twins  is 
reiiresented.  Night  itself  had  not  the  power  of 
separating  them ;  it  frequently  surprized  them,  laid 
in  the  same  cnuSe,  dieek  joined  to  cheeky  bosom  to 
bosom,  their  hands  miitu^Iy  passed  around  each 
otiber's  neck,  and  askq^  in  one  another's  arms. 

When  they  were  adble  to  apeak,  the  firat  names 
which  they  learned  to  pronounce  was  that  of  bro» 
ther  and  sister.  Infancy,  which  bestows  caresses 
more  tender,  knows  of  no  names  mooe  sweet  Their 
education  only  serred  to  redouble  their  friendships 
by  directing  it  toward  their  recipiocal  wants*  Very 
soon  every  thing  that  concerned  domestic  economy^ 
cleanliness,  the  care  of  preparing  a  rural  rq|>ast,  be- 
came d)§  province  ofVitTgima^  and  her  labours  were 
always  followed  by  the  praises  and  caresses  ofPimL 
As  for  hiln,  ever  in  niotion,  he  digged  in  the  garden 
with  Dmninge^  or  with  a  litte  hatchet  in  his  hand  fol- 
Ipwed  him  into  the  woods ;  and  if  in  these  rambles 
a  beautiful  flower,  a  delicious  fruit,  or  a  nest  of  birds, 
came  in  his  way,  though  at  the  top  of  the  highest 
tree,  be  scaled  it  to  bring  them  to  his  sister. 

When  you  chanced  to  meet  one  of  them,  you 
mi^t  be  certain  the  other  was  not  far  off.  One  day 
thati  was  descending  from  the  summit  of  this  moun- 
tain, I  perceived  Virginia  at  the  extremity  of  the  gar- 
den; she  was  running  toward  the  house,  her  head 
covered  with  her  petticoat  which  she  had  raised 
behind,  to  shelter  her  from  a  deluge  of  rain.   At  a 
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distance  I  thought  she  had  been  alone ;  and  baring 
advanced  to  assist  her,  I  perceived  that  she  held  Paul 
by  the  arm,  who  was  almost  enveloped  In  the  same 
covering ;  both  of  them  delighted  at  finding  them*' 
selves  sheltered  together  under  an  umbrella  of  their 
own  invention.  These  two  charming  heads,  wrapt 
up  in  the  swelling  petticoat,  reminded  me  of  the 
children  of  Leda  eQclosed^n  the  same  shell. 

All  their  study  was  to  please  and  to  assist  each 
other;  in  every  other  respect  they  were  as  ignorant 
as  Creoles,  and  neither  knew  how  to  read  or  write. 
They  did  not  disturb  themselves  about  what  had  hap- 
pened in  former  times,  and  at  a  distance  from  them ; 
their  curiosity  did  not  extend  beyond  this  mountain* 
They  believed  that  the  world  ended  at  the  extremity 
of  their  island,  and  they  could  not  form  an  idea  of 
any  thing  beautiful  where  they  were  not.  Their 
mutual  afiection  and  that  of  their  mothers  engaged 
cvel'y  feeling  of  their  hearts :  never  had  useless  science 
caused  their  tears  to  flow ;  never  had  the  lessons  of  a 
gloomy  morality  oppressed  them  with  languor.  They 
jcnew  not  that  it  was  unlawful  to  steal,  every  thing 
with  them  being  in  common ;  nor  tp^be  intemperate, 
having  always  at  command  plenty  of  simple  food; 
nor  to  utter  falsehood,  having  no  truths  that  it  was 
necessary  to  conceal.  They  had  never  been  terrified 
with  the  idea  that  GOD  has  in  store  dreadful  punish- 
ments for  upgr^teful  children;  with  thein  filial  duty 
was  bom  of  maternal  affection  rthey  had  been  taught 
no  other  religion  than  that  which  instructs  us  to  love 
one  another;  and  if  they  did  not  offer  up  long  prayers 
atchurch;  wherever  they  were,  la  tlie  house,  in  the 

fields, 
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fieldsi  or  in  the  woods,  they  rafsed  t^tratd  Heaveh 
innocent  hands  and  pure  heai1;Sj  filled  with  the  love 
of  their  parents. 

Thus  passed  their  cariy  liifeticy,  like  k  teautifiil 
dawn  which  seems  to  promise  a  still  ttiore  beautiM 
day;  They  already  divided  with  their  toothers  the 
cares  of  the  household :  as  soon  as.  the  (lowing  of  the 
cock  announced  the  rdtum  of  Aurora^  Virginia  rdse> 
went  to  draw  water  at  the  neighbouring  fountain, 
and  returned  to  the  house  to  prepare  breakfast :  soon 
after,  when  .the  sun  had  gilded  the  peaks  of  that  en« 
closure,  Margaret  and  her  son  went  to  the  dwelling 
of  Madame  de  la  Tour^  where  they  immediately  be^ 
gan  a  prayer,  which  was  followed  by  their  first  re^ 
past;  this  they  frequently  partook  of  before  the 
door  seated  on  the  grass,  under  a  bower  of  bananas, 
mrbich  furnished  them  at  the  same  time  with  ready- 
prepared  foody  in  their  substantial  fruit,  and  table- 
linen  in- their  long  and  glittering  leaves. 

Wholesome  and  plentiful  nourishment  rapidly 
expanded  the  bodies  of  these  young  persons,  and 
a  mild  education  painted  in  their  physionomies  the? 
purity'  and  contentment  of  their  soub.  Virginia  was 
only  twelve  years  old;  already  her  person  was  more 
than  half  fbhned ;  alarge  quantity  of  beautiful  flaxen 
hair  ornamented  her  head^  her  blue  eyes  and  coral 
lips  shbne  with  tlie  mildest  lust/e  on  the  bloom  of 
her  countenance ;  they  al  ways  smiled  in  concert  when 
she  spoke,  but  when  she  was  silent,  their  natural 
obliquity  toward  Heaven  gave  them  ah  expression 
of  extreme  sensibility,  and  even  a  slight  tendency  to 
melancholy.  As  for Fauly  you  might  already  see  in 
II  h  ^  ^     him 
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him  the  chaiacter  of  a  man,  possessing  all  the  graces 
of  youth;  his  £gure  was  taller  thaa  that  of  Virginia, 
his  complexion  darker,  and  his  nose  more  aquilme  : 
his  eyes,  which  were  black,  would  have  possessed  a 
certain  degre&of  haiightioesis,  if  the  long^re-bshM 
which  surroun4ipd  them,  and  which  resembled  the 
line  strokes  of  a  peDcil,  bad  not  given  diem  the 
greatest  swipctne[s&r  Though  he  was  almost  co«itinu* 
ally  in  motion,  the  niom^iit  his  sister  appeared  be 
became  tranquil,  and  seated  himself  beside  her;  thm 
meal  frqc^uently  pas4^  without  a  word  being  ut* 
tered :  their  silence,  the  simplicity  of  their  attitudes^ 
the  bewty  of  their  naked  feet,  would  have  tempted 
you  tq  belieye  that  yQu  beheld  an  antique  grpupe  of 
white  ipaible,  repiesepting  the  children  of  Niobe: 
but  when  you  beheld  their  looks,  which  teemed  de« 
sirouston^eteachother^  their  sssiles  returned  with 
smiles  still  sweeter,  you  Would  have  taken  them  ibr 
those  children  of  Heaven,  those  blessed  spirits,  whose 
nature. is  love ;  sffkd  who  have  no  need  of  thought  to 
make  their  feelings  known,  nor  of  words  to  exproa 
their  affection. 

In  the  mean  tinie^  Madame  ife /0  Tbfir  peiicmviiig 
that  her  daughter  advanced  in  Ike  with  so  maay 
charms,  felt  her  uneasiness  increase' with  hef  ten-^ 
demess :  she  used  to  say  sometines  to  me,  ''  If  I 
♦'  should  chance  to  die,  what  would  become  of 
"  Virginia^  dowertess  as  she  is  ?*' 

She  had  an  aunt  in  France,  a  woman  of  quality, 
rich,  old,  and  a  devotee,  who  had  re&sed  her  as^t- 
mace  in  a  manner  so  unfeeling,  when  she  married 
4$  la  Tour^  that  she  resolved  never  to  have  recourse 
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to  her  agaio;  to  whatever  extremity  she  might  be 
reduced.  But  now  that  she  was  become  a  mother, 
she  no  longer  dreaded  the  shame  of  a  ref\isal :  she 
acquainted  her  aunt  with  the  unexpected  death  of 
ber  husband,  the  birth  of  her  daughter,  and  the  emr 
barrassment  of  her  affairs ;  being  destitue  of  supporl^ 
and  burdened  with  a  child.  She  however  received 
£0  answer;  but,  being  a  woman  of  exalted  chamctei^ 
she  no  longer  feared  humiliation,  nor  the  reproaches 
of  her  relation,  who  had  uever  forgiven  her  for  hav- 
ing married  a  man  of  low  birth,  though  virtuous.. 
She  continued  therefore  to  write  to  her  auht  by  every 
opportunity^  in«the  hope  of  raising  in  herbceast 
some  favourable  emotions  toward  Virginia:  tnaay 
years  however  elapsed  before  she  received  from  her 
any  token  of  remembrance. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1746,  on  the  arrival  of 
JA.de  la  Bourdonaye,  Madame  d&  la  Tour  was  in- 
formed that  their  new  Governor  had  a  letter  to  de- 
liver to  her  from  her  aunt  She  immediately  ran  tp 
Port-Louis,  for  this  once  entirely  indifferent  about 
appearing  in  her  coarse  habit ;  maturnal  love  raising 
her  above  respect  to  the  World*  M.  de  la  Bwr- 
^onaye  delivered  her  aunt's  letter,  which  insinuated 
that  she  merited  her  condition,  for  having  married 
an  adventurer,  a  libertine;  that  the  passions  always 
carried  their  punishment  along  with  them ;  that  the 
untimely  death  of  her  husband  was  a  just  ghastise* 
ment  of  GOD ;  that  she  had  done  well  to  remain  in 
the  island,  instead  of  dishonouring  her  family  b;^  re- 
turning to  France;  and  that  after  all  she  was  in  an 
excellent  countryi  where  every  body  made  fortunes, 
H  h  S  except 
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except  the  idle.  After  having  thus  reproached  heri 
3he  concluded  with  making  her  own  eulogium  ;  to 
avoid,  she  said,  the  almost  ine\'itable  evils  which  at- 
tend matrunony,  she  had  always  refused  to  marry : 
the  truth  was,  that,  being  very  ambitious,  she  had 
refused  to  unite  herself  to  any  except  a  man  of 
rank;  but  although  she  was  vety  rich,  and  thai  at 
Court  every  thing  is  a  matter  of  indifference,  for- 
Wne  excepted,  yet  no  person  was  found  willing  to 
form  an  alliance  with  a  woman  homely  to  the  last 
,  degree,  and  at  tlie  same  time  possessed  of  a  most 
unfeeling  heart 

She  added^  by  way  of  postscrigtj  that  every  thin$ 
considered,  she  had  strongly  recommended  her  to 
M .  de  la  Bourdonaye :  she  had  indeed  recommended 
lier,  but,  conformably  to  a  custom  but  too  prevalent 
at  this  day,  which  renders  a  protector  more  to  be 
dreaded  than  a  declared  enemy,  in  order  to  justify 
to  the  Governor  her  severity  to  her  niece,  in  feign- 
ing to  pity  she  had  calumniated  her. 

Madame  de  ia  Tour^  who  could  not  be  seen  by  the 
most  indifferent  person  without  interest  and  respect, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  coolness  by  M.  dt  la 
Bvurdonaye^  thus  prejudiced  against  her.  To  the 
account  which  she  gave  of  her  own  situation,  and 
that  of  her  daughter,  he  answered  only  by  harsh 
monosyllables ;  "  I  shall  enquire,*^....*^  we  shall  see,'' 
.../^  in^ime,"-...-'  there  are  many  unhappy  people,** 
,../^  why  offend  so  respectable  an  aunt?''...."  you 
^'  are  certainly  to  blame." 

Madame  de  la  Tour  returned  to  the  plantation,  her 
lieart  onpi-essed  with  grief,  and  full  of  bitterness;  on 

her 
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her  anival  she  sat  down,  threw  her  auDt's  letter  on 
the  table,  and  sard  to  her  friend,  "  Behold  the  fruits 
"  of  eleven  years  patience/'  But  as  no  one  of  the 
society  knew  how  to  read  except  Madame  delaTaui\ 
she  took  up  the  letter  again  and  read  it  to  all  the  fa- 
mily. Scarcely  had  she  concluded,  when  Mai^garet 
said  to  her  with  vivacity,  "  What  need  have  we  of 
"  thy  relations?  HasGODforsaken.us?  He  only  is 
*'  our  fether;  have  we  not  lived  happily  until  this 
**  day?  Why  then  should  yoiiaiSSict  yourself?  You 
•'  have  no  fortitude."  Perceiving  that  Madanie  dc 
la  Tour  was  much  aifectec^  she  threw  herself  on  her 
hosom,  folded  her  in  her  arms, and  exclaimed,  "My 
"  dearfriend,  my  dear  friend  r  Herown  sobs  quite 
choked  her  voice.  At  this  sight,  Virginia  melting 
into  tears,  alternately  pressed  the  hands  of  her  mo^ 
ther,  and  of  Margaret,  to  her  lips,  and  to  her  heart; 
yrhxhtPaulf  his  eyes  inflamed  with  rage,  exclaimed 
aloud,  clenched  his  fists,  stamped  with  his  feet,  not 
knowing  how  to  vent  his  rage.  At  the  noise  which 
he  made,  Domingo  and  Mari/  ran  in,  and  nothing  but 
exclamations  of  distress  were  heard  in  the  cottage  : 

'*  Ah,  Madam!" "  My  good  mistress !"...."  My 

"  dear  mother  P.... "  Do  not  distress  yourself. "  Such 
tender  marks  of  affection  soon  dissipated  the  anguish 
of  Madame  de  la  Tour :  she  embmced  Paul  and 
Virginia,  and  said  to  them  with  a  look  of  satisfac-^ 
tion,  "  My  dear  children,  you  are  the  cause  of  my 
''  tears,  but  you  are  also  the  source  of  all  the  happi* 
^'  ness  I  enjoy :  Oh,  my  children,  mbfortune  attacks 
"  me  only  from  afar,  felicity  is  ever  around  me.'! 
Pauf  and  Virginia  did  not  comprehend  what  ^he  said, 

H  h  4  but 
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but  as  soon  as  they  saw  that  she  was  composed  they 
smiled  and  caressed  her.  Thus  Was  peace  restored^ 
and  the  past  scene  was  only  like  a  stormy  cloud  io 
Iht  midst  of  Summer. 

The  good  dispositions  of  these  children  were  un- 
folding themselve;  from  day  to  day.  On^  Simday 
about  sun^rise,  dieir  mothers  having  gone  to  the  first 
inass  at  the  church  of  Pampleptiousses,  aiugitive  ne« 
gro-woman  made  hej;  appearance,  u^ider  the  bs^nanaa 
trhich  surrounded  their  plantation.  She  was  as  mba- 
gre  as  a  skeletob,  and  without  a  bit  of  clothing  cx-i 
^t  a  shred  Of  tittered  canvas  about  her  loins.  Sht 
threw  herself  at  Virginians  feet,  who  was  preparing 
the  family-breakfast,  and  thus  addressed  her ;  '*  My 
**  dear  young  lady,  take  pity  on  a  miserable  run? 
^*  away  slave:  for  more  than  a  month  past  I  bare 
*'  been  wandering  about  these  mountains,  half-deacl 
"  with  famine,  and  frequently  pursued  by  the  hunts? 
*'  tnen  and  their  dogs.  I  have  fled  from  iny  master^ 
"  who  is  a  wealthy  planter  on  the  Black  River:  he 
'*  has  treated  me  in  the  manner  you  see." 

In  saying  these  words,  she  shewed  her  body  deeply 
furrowed  by  the  strokes  of  the  whip  which  she  had 
received;  she  added,  "  I  had  thoughts  of  drowning 
"  myself,  but  knowing  that  you  lived  here,  I  thus 
"  reflected ;  perhaps  there  are  still  some  good  white 
•'  people  in  this  country,  I  must  not  die  yet.'*  Vir- 
ginia, much  affected,  replied,  "  Take  comfort,  unfor- 
'^  tunate  creature!  eat,  eat."  Upon  which  she  gave 
her  the  breakfast  which  she  had  prepared  fbr  the  far 
roily.  The  slave  in  fi  few  ^ninutes  devoured  the  whol^ 
of  it    Virginia,  seeing  lier  refreshed,^  said  to  her : 

''  Poor 
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^  Poor  urretch !  I  have  a  great  desire  to  go  to  your 
•*  master  and  implore  your  pardon :  at  the  sight  of 
^'  you  he  inust  be  touched  with  compassion :  will 
«  you  conduct  me  to  him?'— «  Angel  of  GOD!" 
tiered  the  negress,  ^*  I  will  follow  you  wherever  yotl 
^•lead  me.**  Virginia  called  her  brother,  and  cn- 
t^^tdd  hito  to  accompany  her:  the  ftigitive  slave 
conducted  them  by  narrow  paths  to  the  middle  of 
the  woods,  across  high  mountains  over  which  they 
iscfambled  with  difficulty,  and  great  rivers,  which 
tMy  forded.  At  length,  toward  noon,  they  aniv* 
cd  at  the  bottom  of  a  mountain  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jtack  liiVer.  They  there  perceived  a  well-built 
house,  considerable  plt^nts^tions,  and  a  great  num«r 
her  of  slaves  engaged  in  different  occupations. 
The  master  was  walking  in  tihie  midst  of  them,  with 
ft  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  a  rattan  in  his  hand.  He 
was  a  very  tajl,  lean  man,  of  an  olive  complexion^ 
with  his  eyes  sunk  in  his  head,  his  eye-brows  black 
and  meeting  each  other,  Virginia,  quite  petrified, 
hddiug  Pnul  by  the  arm,  approached  the  man,  and 
entreated  hitn  for  the  love  of  GOD  to  pardon  his 
slave  who  was  a  ftvr  paces  behind  them.  The  marf^ 
ter,  aft  first,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  these 
t^o  children,  who  were  but  meanly  clad  ^  ^vhen  how«^ 
evtt  he  had  i*emarked  the  elegant  form  of  Virginia^ 
her  beautiful  ^xen  hair^  whiqh  appeared  fVom  u|i* 
der  a  bhie  hood,  and  when  he  had  heard  the  sweet 
fones  of  her  voice,  which  trembled  as  wdl  as  her 
body  while  she  implored  his  forgivtnfess,  faetool( 
Jthe  )Hpe  from  his  mouth,  and  raising  hi^  iiattan  to* 
ward  Heaven,  declared  with  a  terrible  oatb  that  he 
would  pardon  his  slave,  not  for  the  love  of  0OP, 
but  for  the  love  of  h^,    fHrpm  irtpiediately 
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part  dresaed  upon  the  ashes,  and  found  them  eqUall]^ 
savoury.  They  enjoyed  this  frugal  repa$t  with  the 
highest  satisfaction,  from  the  recoilection  of  the 
good  action  which  they  had  peiformed  in  the  mom^ 
jng;  but  their  joy  was  greatly  damped,  by  the  un* 
easiness  which  they  had  not  a  doubt  their  long  al>* 
sence  must  have  occasioned  to  their  parents,  f^irginia 
recurred  frequently  to  this  subject,  while  Paulj  who 
now  felt  his  strength  restored,  assured  her  that  it 
would  not  be  lopg  b^oje  they  got  home  to  quiet 
the  anxiety  <rf  their  mothers. 

After  dinner  they  found  themselves  much  embar* 
rassed,  for  they  had  no  longer  a  guide  to  direct 
them  homewards.  ,  Pauif  who  was  discononted 
at  nothing,  said  to  Virginia^  ^^  Our  cottage  looks 
"  toward  the  noon-day  Sun,  we  must  there^ 
^  fore  pass  as  we  did  this  ipotning,  over  that  moun.*- 
^'  tain  which  you  see  below  with  it's  three  peaks* 
*^  Come,  let  us  walk  on  my  friend."  This  mountain 
is  called  the  Three  Paps,*  because  it*s  three 
peaks  have  that  form.  They  descended  then  the 
gloomy  4eclivity  of  the  Black  River  toward 
the  north,  and  arrived,  after  an  hour's  walk«« 
ing,  at  the  banks  of  a  considerable  river,  whidi 
barred  their  progress.    That  large  portion  of  the 

*  Tbere  are  many  moaataius,  the  tummiu  of  mhidt  are  rounded 
iuto  the  form  of  a  woman's  breayt,  and  bear  that  name  in  all  langoagea* 
They  are  indeed  real  paps;  for  from  them  issoe  moltitudes  of  brooks 
and  rivers  which  difhse  abundance  over  the  hcg  of  the  Earth.  The^ 
are  the  soar^ies  of  the  principal  streams  whidi  water  ir,  and  fumidi 
thc^  with  a  constant  supply,  by'oontinnally  attracting  the  clouds  arooiWI 
the  peak  of  the  rock,  which  oteitops  them  at  the  centre,  like  a  nipple^ 
We  have  indicated  those  wonderful  pronsions  of  Nature  la  the  preoeil* 
ing  Stndi^. 
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islandi  entirely  covered  with  forests,  h  so  little 
known  even  at  this  day,  that  many  of  it*s  rivers  and 
tnountains  are  still  without  a  name.  The  river,  upon 
the  banks  of  which  they  were,  flows  impetuously  over 
"^  a  bed  of  rocks.  The  noise  of  it*s  waters  terrified  J^ir- 
ginia;  she  durst  not  venture  to  put  her  feet  into  it 
for  the  purpose  of  fording  over.  Paul  upon  this 
took  Virginia  on  his  back ;  and  thus  laden  passed  over 
the  slippery  rocks  of  the  river,  in  spite  of  the  tumult 
of  the  waves.  "  Be  not  afraid,"  said  he  to  her,  "I 
**  feel  my  strength  renewed^  having  the  charge  of 
**  you.  If  the  planter  of  the  Black  River  had  refused 
**  to  your  entreaties  the  pardon  of  his  slave,  I  should 
"  h?Lve  fought  with  him."  "  How !"  exclaimed  Vir- 
ginia, *' with  that  man,  so  larg^,  and  go  wicked?  To 
•^whathave  I  exposed  you?  My  God!  how  difficult 
"  a  thing  it  is  to  act  properly !  Evil  alone  is  perform-^ 
•*ed  with  facility  r 

When  Paul  had  arrived  on  the  farther  side  he  was 
desirous  of  continuing  the  journey,  laden'as  he  was 
with  the  weight  of  his  sister,  and  he  flattered  himself 
that  he  should  be  able  thus  to  ascend  the  mountain 
of  the  Three  Paps,  which  he  saw  before  him  at  the 
distance  of  a  league  and  a  half,  under  the  same  bur- 
den with  which  he  had  crossed  the  river;  but  his 
strength  very  soon  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  set 
her  on  the  ground,  and  repose  himself  by  her  side. 
Virginia  then  said  to  him,  "  Brother,  the  day  is  de- 
^  dining  fast,you  have  still  some  strength  remaining, 
''  but  mine  entirely  fails ;  suffer  me  to  remain  here, 
^'  and  do  you  return  alone  to  our  cottage  to  restore 
"  tranquillity  to  our  mothers."  "  Oh  no  !**  said  Paul, 
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"  I  will  never  leave  you.  If  the  night  should  sut"- 
\^  prize  us  in  these  woods,  I  will  light  a  fire,  I  will  fell 
"  these  palm-trees,  you  shall  eat  the  colcwort^  and  I 
*  will  make  of  it's  leaves  an  ajoupa  to  shelter  you^** 
Virginia  however  being  a  li  ttle  revived,  gathered  from 
the  trunk  of  an  old  tree  which  grew  upon  the  edge  of 
the  river,  long  leaves  of  thescolopendra,  which  hung 
down  from  it's  bough^s.  She  made  of  these  a  species 
of  sandals,  which  she  put  on  her  feet;  for  they  were 
wounded  to  bleeding  by  the  sharp  stone  which  cover, 
ed  the  road.  In  her  eagerness  to  do  good  she  had 
forgotten  to  put  on  shoes.  Feeling  herself  relieved 
by  the  freshness  of  these  leaves,  she  broke  oif  a  branch 
of  bamboo,  and  proceeded  on  her  journey,  resting 
one  hand  on  this  reed,  and  the  other  on  her  brother^ 
They  thus  walked  slowly  on  through  the  v/oods;  but 
the  height  of  the  trees,  and  the  thickness  of  their  fo- 
liage, soon  made  them  lose  sight  of  the  Three  Paps, 
to  which  they  were  directing  their  course,  and  evea 
of  the  Sun,  which  was  near  setting.  After  some  time 
they  strayed,  without  perceiving  it,  from  the  beaten 
path  which  they  had  hitherto  pursued,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  labyrinth  of  trees,  of  lianes,  and  of 
rocks  w^ich  had  no  outlet. 

Paul  made  Virginia  sit  down,  and  ran  about  quite 
distracted  in  quest  of  a  road  that  might  lead  them 
out  of  this  maze,  buthe  fatigued  himself  in  vain.  He 
scrambled  to  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  at  least  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Paps, 
but  he  could  perceive  nothing  around  him  except  the 
summits  of  trees,  some  of  which  were  gilded  by  the 
last  rays  of  the  setting  Sun.     In  the  mean  time  the 
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Shadow  of  the  mountains  had  already  coveted  the 
ibrestsin  the  vail  ies;  the  wind  was  hushed  as  it  usu* 
«l)y  is  at  the  setting  of  the  Sun ;  a  profound  i^lence 
ieigned  in  these  solitudes^  and  no  other  sound  was 
Mo  be  heard  but  the  braying  of  the  deer>  which  came 
to  seek  a  place  of  repose  for  the  night  in  these^wild 
jpetreats.  Faul^  m  the  hope  that  some  huntsman 
jnight  hear  his  voice,  then  called  out  with  all  his 
aught;  "  Come,  come  to  the  relief  of  Fir^m^r;'*  but 
the  only  Answer,  he  received  was  from  the  solitary 
echoes  of  the.  forest,  which  repeated  at  intervals, 
'*  Virginia!  Virginia t 

P/iti/at  length  descended  from  the  tree,  oppressed 

vith  fatigue  and  vexation;  he  meditated  on  the 

means  of  passing  the  night  in  this  place ;  but  there 

was  neither  fountain  nor  palm-tree  to  be  found  in  it ; 

not  even  so  much  as  branches  of  dry  wood  proper  to 

kindle  a  fire.    He  then  felt  from  experience  the  in- 

efficacy  of  his  resources,  and  began  to  weep.  Virginia 

3aid  to  him,  "  Do  not  distress  yourself,  my  friend, 

"  if  you  would  not  wish  to  see  me  overwliehned  wirii 

.  "  .grief.    It  is  I  who  ani  the  cause  of  all  your  suffer- 

'^  ings^  and  of  tl^ose  which  our  mothers  now  endure. 

"  We  ought  to  do  nothing  %vithout  consulting  our 

'*  parents,  no,  not  even  what  is  right.     Oh !  I  have 

^*  he^  very  imprudent!"  Tims  saying,  she  burst  into 

te^rs.     In  tlie  mean  time  she  said  to  Pauly  "  Let  us 

**  pray  to  GOD,  my  brother,  and  he  will  take  com* 

*'  passion  on  us."    Scarcely  had  they  finished  their 

prayer  when  they  heard  a  dog  bark.    /*  It  is,"  said 

Aw/,  *'  the  tlog  of  some  huntsman,  who  conies  of  an 

^*  evening  to  kill  the  deer  ax  their  retreat.*'    A  short 

time 
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time  after  the  barking  of  the  dog  redoubled.    "  1 

«  have  an  idea,"  said  Virginia,  "  that  k  is  Fidtte  our 

•* cottage  dog:  ye«,  I  recollect  hk  vdce :  It  it  poa» 

"  ttble  that  ve  ahwld  be  so  near  otu-  jonntey'jB  ead, 

"  and  at  the  foot  oi  ouir  own  numntain  ?"  la-truth,  a 

momentafterwards,  Fidfele  wasat  their  feet,  barking 

kovlii^,  groaning,  and  loading  them  with  oafeun. 

Before  they  had  recovered  from  theiraurprize  they 

perceived  Domingo,  who  was  raaiung  toward  them. 

Atthesightof  this  worthy  negro,  who  wept  with  joy, 

they  alao  shed  tears  without  being  able  to  say  one 

word.    When  Domingo  had-  a  little  recovered  hhn- 

adf:  "Oh,  my  young  masters,"  said  he  to  tlwm, 

«'  what  distress  your  mothers  are  m !  how  astonished 

**  they  were  at  not  finding  them  on  th«r  return  from 

"  mass,  whither  I  had  accompanied  them !  Marf, 

"  who  was  at  work  in  a  comer  of  the  jdantatioa, 

«  could  not  tdl  whither  you  were  gone:  I  wandeted 

«  about  the  grounds  not  knowing  myself  where  to 

"  seek  you :  At  loigth,  I  took  the  old  clothes  which 

"  you  used  to  wear  ;*  I  miade  Fidfeie  smell  to  them ; 

"  and  as  if  the  poor  animal  had  understood  m^  he 

*'  immediately  set  off  to  trace  your  steps.    He  con- 

*•  ducted  me,  always  wagging  his  tail,  to  the  Bbck 

"  Ri^Tr.    There  I  was  informed  by  a  pbmter  that 

"  you  had  brought  a  fugitive  slave  back  tohias^Mid 

**  that  he  pardoned  her  at  your  intercession.    But 

"  what  a  pardon!  he  shewed  her  to  me,  fastened 

♦  This  tr»it  of  sagacity  ia  die  black  2>omh^<;,  o^d  ki*  dog  fid^ 
very  much  «e»eiiible«  tbat  of  the  savage  Tewenim  and  his  dbg  OoiW, 
mentioned  by  M.  de  Crcrtctair,  in  his  hrnnane  Work",  entitled,  Ixtttn 
of  an  Amtrkan  Farmer. 
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^  with  a  chain  roupd  h?r  foot  to  a  log.  of  woodv . 
^'  and  an  irop  collar  with  three  rings  roun4  her . 
"  neck.  .  Fromthepc^  Fidfele  following  the  scent,  > 
"  conducted  me  to  the  Mount  of  the  Black  River, 
''  whqre  he  again  stopped^  and  barked  aajoud  as> 
^1  he  was  able.     It  was  on  the  brink  of  a.  foiiii^ 
'^  tain  near  a-  palm-tree  which  liad  been  levelledj 
'^  and  a  fire  not  quite  extinguished :   at  lengthhfs 
**  conducted   rae  to  this  place.       We  are  at  the 
**  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the  Three  Paps,  and  it 
"  is  still  four  good  leagues  from   our  dwelling. 
"  Come^on,  eat,  and  recruit  your  strength."     He 
then  presented  to  them  a  cake,  some  fruit,  and  a 
large  gourd  bottle  tilled  with  a  liquor  compounded* 
of  water,  wine,  lemon-juice,  sugar,  and  nutmeg, 
which  their  mothers  had  prepared  to  strengthen, 
and  revive ,  them.     Virgima  sighed  at.the  recollec- 
tion of' the  poor  slave,!  and  at  the  distress  of  their 
mothers..  She  repeated  several  times,/  >'.  Qh,  how  * 
^' difficultly  is  to  do  goodr  .. 
.  While  Paul  and  she  wore  refreshing  themfielves, 
Domingo,  lighted  ^  fire»  and  looking  aboiit  aipong^ 
therocj^  for  a  crooked, billet,  which  we  call  round- 
wood,  and  which  burns  .even  in  the. sap,  throwing 
put  a  verybright  flame,  he  made  a  fiambean  of  it, 
and  sejt  it  a-burning;   fqr  it  was  now  quite<>dark. 
But  he  had  tp  encounter  a  .much  greater  difficulty.. 
Mfhen  ail  was  ready  for  .proceeding  forward,  JPaul 
and  Virgima  were  absolutely  incapable  of  walking 
any  farther;  their  feet, being  swelled  and  raw  all 
over.    Domingo  was  completely  puzzled ;  he  could 
not  determine  whether  it  would  be  more  advisable 
(or  him  to  ramble  about  in  quest  of  assistance,  or 
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to  prepare  for  pasMtig  the  night  iHth  thetrt  where 
they  were.  "  Whither  has  the  time  fled,*^  said  he 
ta  them,  ^^  when  I  carried  you  both  at  once  in 
"  ray  arms  ?  But  now  you  are  increased  ifrstialar^ 
**and  I  am  ok}."  While  he}  was  reduced  to  this 
state  o^  perpleitity,  a  company  of  rvn-away  ne* 
groes  apt)eaTed,  about  twenty  paces  distant  The 
leader  of  the  troop  approaching  Paul  and  Plrginia^ 
thus  addwssed  them:  '^  Good  little  whites,  be 
''not  afraid:  we  saw  you  this  morning  passing 
'^  along  in  company  with  a  negress  of  the  Black 
**  lliver;  you  were  going  to  dolicit  her  pardtm  of  a 
**  cruel  ma^er;  out  of  gratitude  we  will  cany  you 
'^  home  upon  our  shoulders.''  Upon  this^  hemade 
a  sign,  and  four  of  the  stoutest  Mack  fblldws  im- 
mediate^  formed  a  litter  with  boughs  of  trees  and 
Hanes,  placed  Paul  and  Virgima  upon  it,  hoisted 
them  upon  their  shoulders^  and  Domingo  marching 
bdfore  them  with  bis  ftambeaui  they  took  the  road- 
amidst  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  whole  com- 
pany, who:  loaded  them  with  benedictions^  Vir^ 
gima^  quite  overcome  whispered  to  PatU :  *^  Olt 
"my  dear  friend!  GOD  never  permits* a  good 
^  action  to  gp  uure warded.** 

Aboiftt  midnight  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of 
their  own  ijiountain,  the  ridges  of  which  were  iliu*^ 
mined  with'  v^ous  fives.  Scarcely  had  they  gof^ 
to  the  top,  when  they  heard  voices  calling  aknid : 
**  Is  it  you^  my  children  ?"  The  blacks  and  they 
jteplied  together:  "Yes,  yes,  here  we  are!*' and  pre-^ 
iently  they  perceived  their  mothers  and  Maty  com- 
'  mg  to  meet  them  with'  flaming  torclies.  *^  0n. 
"happy children!''  exclaHii>ed Madame  delaToart 

"Whe!ic« 
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#  ^  Whence  come  yorf?  ^to  #feat  agonita  haveyou*. 

- /^thrown' u^P       '^  We  ccrnit,*'  replied  Ff>*^4J 

.  *^'ftb«P  the  Bfeck  River,  wWth»'  1«r^'  itrent  thM 
**  mornmg  to  io^ofe  tHe  |fardttri*af  ap^r  ftgtth'iA! 

.  -**  rie^ess,  ife  whom  I  Iike>\^dc  gave 'the  Ifemily 
^*  Brea3tftst,'for  she  was  just  perishing  ^ith  hun-: 
**^r;  'and  here;  thfe  blatk  raii-a#ays1iavt  cari*ftfff 
•*  As'home  again.'' ^  Madame /?(*te  iW^  tenddfly' 
embi)aced  her  daughter,  utterly  dq>rived  ofth^ 
pow^i*  of  speech;  Mfd  f^trginia^  who  felt  her  owiif 
fac<' moistened  with  her  mother's  tears,  said  to^'her : 

,  '^*  How  ybu  Ttpkf  nie^'for  all  that  I  have  sufifertd  r  ^ 
Mdrgaf^et,  tfranspdrted  with  delight,  locked  Paul  ^ 

.  in  her  arms^  saj4ng:  ^  Atid  thou  too,  my^scin,  tlibrf 
•*  hast  performed  1l  gbod  act?on  T  '*  Beftig^  arinetf 
at  their  cottage  With  their  ebildnrtt,  they  gaVc  a? 
plentiftil  supper  to  the  Mack  guides,  #ho  returhe^J 
to4he*wt>ods,  ejiptdfeWrga  Wibttsanff'go^^shiS 
-foptlieir  prosperity.  "  *      *  / 

Every  jbcfceediiiig^  ftay*  \^ist6  these  femfUes  W 
dey^df  happiness^ 'aitd  tranqi^fftty.  fhe^  werf 
»tran^s'lo  thc*tormiteft  ef  ehVy  and  of  ambitibtt. 
Thejr  coffetednot,  ftfcrti  abroad,  that  varm  rcfpu- 
tation 'which  W  piirch*ed  By  intrigue^  aifrfwhidi 
the  fci-eatbof  criiinQriy  (destroys.  !t was^suffitlirti^ 
for'tbeni  to  Be  iirtlie  place  of  >Vil4ids8  ati*of  jii^f« 
to  tifiich  other,  lit  tt^  island  wheit,  as  m  all'th^ 
Eurbpeau  Golonte^  na  curiosity  is* expressed  exce]^^ 
in  hunting  after  malicious  anecdotes,  flieir  viftufeij 
nay,  their  very  names,  were  unknown!  Chily^  wheil 
a  passenger  happened  to  ask  on  the  roaA  to*  I^im* 
plemousses,  of  dne  of  theinhabitatitsof  thepliin: 
•*  Who  U^es  in  yonder  cottalges  on  the  top' of  the 
htlir  the  answerretarhed,  without  pretendmg  ttt 
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any  farther  knpwledge  of  t^av  was :     "  The/ are  % 
gopd  peqpl^^.''.  '  Tbu8  the  vicdets,  from^up^er  the 
prickly  shrub^ry^  exhale  at  a  distance  thdr  £ra» 
grant  perfume,  thoughtbeyremaiauiiieei]. 

Th^  had  banished  from  their  conwrsatipn  tbe^ 
pifapticepf  evil-speakings  which^  under  an  appear- 
q;vce  of  justjce^  qeces^riiy  disposes  the.Jbeart  to 
l^tred  or  to  f(^l§^hood:  Jot  it  is  impossible  to  re- 
frain,from,  hating  men  if  wc  believe  thepi  to  be 
wicked;  orj:o,lj ve  with  thc(  wicked  unless  you  con- 
ceal your  hatred  pf  them  undfr  false  appearances 
of;  l^eneyotence.  £*^il  speakiug^  accordingly,- ^ lays 
u$  undjer  the  necessity  of  l^jeijgg  upon  bad  terms 
'  yrith  otfiers  or.with  ourieifesw  But  without  .fitting 
m  judgment  Qn'men,  in  particuh^  they  entertained 
one  another  ouly/in  devisipg  the  nWans  of  doing 
gpod  to  all  in  general ;  and  thc^gh  they  possessed 
m>t  the  powo*,  they  had  a.n  inyarJable  dispojsitiioa 
this  way,  whicb  animated  them  with  a  benevo^ncc 
at  all  timiDs  ready  tq  extend  iljself  in  an  out\rard. di- 
rection, fiy  living  therefore  in  solitude  ,so  fu 
from  degenerating  into  «a;v$^es,  they  htd  become 
infxcc  humane. .  If  thejjcandalpus  hij^tory  pf  Sooiety 
^d.  npff. supply  tjiem  if i(^  |x>at(er  o^;  qoovjeisatiaa, 
^h^ of  Nature  jrepl^ni&he4) t^eir, hearts )\|f  j th  tfiansn 
ports  of  wpncjer  -and,  delight^  Jhey  copjemplate^ 
with  i^ap^urj^  Uijb  ppwcr  of  tl;;^t  I^mvicknce  whtph, 
^y  their  h^^ds^  had  diffitsed  amidst  the^e  barren 
rocks  abundance,  ,  gr^efulq^s^:  plc;ajsures  ;pur^ 
simple*  and  perpetually  ren^>i^ipg  them/se)ves,. 

Jpet4l9  Sit  Ofc  age  of  t\vel«^^  ipore  vigorous  and 
more,  intelligent  than  jBuropeans  in  general  ape  at 
fifteen,, h^d  eijnbellished  what  the  Negra  J^p^^M^^^ 
pnly  cultivated.    He  went  with  him  tp  the  adjoin* 
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ing  woods,  to  take  upl>y  the  roots  the  young  plants 
of  lemon  and  orauge-trees,  of  the  tamaiindsi  whose 
round  hcadis  of  su6h  a  beautiful  green,  and  of  the 
at  tier  y  whose  fruit  is  stored  with  a  sugary  cream  % 
which  emits  the  perfiime  of  the  orange-flowen  He"^  ^ 
planted  these  trees,  after  they  had  attained  a  coi*^ 
siderable  stature,'  all  around  this  enclosure:     H/b   ^ 
had  there  sown  the  grains  of  such  trees  as,  from 
the  second  year  and  upward,  -bear  iflowem  «ft  fruits, 
as  the  agathiSy  from  which  depend  cirailarlyj,  fiKe  * 
the  crystal  pendants  of  lustre,  long  cluster  pf 
white  flowers ;  the  Per^an  lilach  which  rises  straight'  * 
into  the  air  it's  gray  flaxen  girandoles ;  the  papayei^^ 
whose  branchless  trunk,   formed  like  a  colunitt, . 
bristled  all  over  with  green  melons,  Carries  aloft  k 
chapiter  of  broad  leaves  resembling  those  dfthe 
fig-tree. 

He  had  likewise  planted  in  it  the  kernels  and  th^ 
nuts  of  the  iadamier^  of  the  mango,  of  the  avocatier^ 
of  the  goyavier,  of  the  Jacqs,  and  of  the  jamro^e. 
Most  of  these  trees  already  yielded  to  their  young 
master  both  shade  and  fruit  His  industrious  hand 
had  diffused  fecundity  even  over  the  most  steril 
spot  of  the  enclosure.  Aloes  of  various  kinds, 
the  raquet  loaded  with  yellow  flowers  striped  with 
red,  the  prickly  tapei's,  arose  on  the  dusky  suniF- 
mits  of  the  rocks,  and  seemed  desirous  of  mount-  , 
ing  up  to  the  liahes,  garnished  with  blue  or  scarlait 
flowers,  which  hung  down  here  and  there  alofig 
the  precipices  of  the  mountain. 

He  had  disposed  tnese  vegetables  in  sueh  amaur 
iier  that  you  could  enjoy  the  sight  of  them  by  H 
single  glance  of  the  eye.      He  had  j^lanted  irt  the 
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middle  of  the  ba^n  a  herbage,  which  grows  to  no 
great  beigjbt,  after  that  the  shrabbeiy,  then  the 
trees  of /imall  stature,  and  last  of  all  the  great  trees 

,  /which  garnished  it's  circumference ;  so  that  this 
vast  enclosure  appeared,  from  itVcentre,  like  an 
amphitheatre  of  verdure,  of  fruits  and  flowers,  con- 
tainiQg  pot-herbs^  stripes  of  meadow-ground,  and 
fields  of  rice  and  com.  But  in  subjecting  thus  the 
vegetaU^ingdom  to  his  plad,  he  had  not  deviated 
Arofm  the  plans  of  Nature.  Directed  by  the  indi- 
'<;ations  winch  she  vouchs^/es  to  give,  he  had  placed 

,  '^n  elevated  situations  the  plants  whose  seeds  are 
volatile,  and  by  the  side  of  the  waters  those  whose 
gmns  are  adapted  to  floating.  Thus  each  vege* 
ftable  grewjn  it's  proper  si te,  ^nd  each  site  received 
from  it's  vegetable  it's  natural  dress.  The  streams^ 
which  descended  from  the  summit  of  these  rocks, 
formed  IkIow  in  fhe  valley,  here  fountains,  there 
abroad  and  capacious  mirrors,  which  reflected  in 
$be  midst  oC  the  verdure,  the  trees  in  bloom,  the 
f  ocks,  and  the  azure  of  the  Heavens. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  of  Ae 
soil,  these  planjations  were  for  the  mpst  part  as 
acce^ible  to  the  foot  as  to  the  eye.  In  truth 
^e  all  assisted  him  with  our  advice^  and  with 
4>ur^3^^rtioiis,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 
Ht  had  traced  a  path  which  winded  round  the 
ibtspn,  and  of  ^hich  several  ramifications  con- 
Yer^ed  frpm  the  circumference  to  meet  at  the 
centre.  He  had  availed  himself  of  the  most  rug- 
.ged  places  of  his  domaii),  aqd  united,  by  a  harmo- 
ny the  most  delicious^  facility  of  walking  with  the 
^pfQty  ef  the  soil,  and  domestic  with  forest  trees. 
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Of  that  enormous  quantity  of  rolltng  stones,  which 
now  obstruct  these  roads  as  wdl  as  mar  the  greats- 
€st  part  t)f  the  surface  of  this  island,  he  had  formed 
in  various  places  huge  pyramids,  m  the  layers  of 
which  he  had  mixed  with  earth,  ap(l  the  roots  of 
rose-trees,  the  poindUade  and  olher  shrubs  whicfh 
take  pleasure  in  the  rocks.  In  a  very  short  time, 
these  gloomy  and  inanimate  piles  wiere  covered  with 
verdure,  or  with  the  dazzling  lustre  of  the  most 
beautiful  flowers,  llie  cavities  worn  by  the  torrent 
in  the  sides  of  the  mountain,  borda-ed  with  aged 
trees  inclined  toward  each  other,  formed  arched 
subterraneans  inaccessible  to  the  heat,  to  wbicli 
tiiey  retired  for  •coolness  during  the  sultry  ardor 
of  the  meridian  Sun.  A  narrow  path  conducted 
into  a  thicket  of  wiM  trees,  at  the  centre  of  which 
^rew,  sheltered  from  the  winds,  a  househdld-tree 
loaded  with  fruit.  There  was  a  com^-field  whiten- 
ing to  the  harvest;  here  an  orchard.  Through 
this  avenue  you  could  see  the  houses;  through  that 
the  inaccessible  summits  of  the  mountain.  Under 
a  tufted  grove  of  tatamaques^  inteifhced  with  Uanes^ 
no  one  object  was  distinguishable  even  in  the 
"brightness  of  noon  day.  On  the  point  of  that  great 
rock  adjoining,  which  juts  out  <6f  the  mountain, 
you  could  discern  all  those  contained  within  the 
enclosure,  with  the  Sea  at  a  distance,  on  which 
sometimes  appeared  a  vessel  arrivifag  fmm  Europe, 
or  returning  thither.  On  this  rc«k  .it  ias  that  the 
two  families  assembled  of  an  evMing^  and  enjoj'ed 
in  silence  the  coolness  of  the  air,  the  fV^grance  of 
the  flowers,  the  bubbling  of  the  fountains,  and  the 
last  harmonies  of  light  and  shade.     ,,,,,,,Google 
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Nothing  could  be  ftiore  agreeable  tliaa  the  inones 
imposed  on  the  greatest  part  of  the  charming  re- 
.treats  of  this  lybyrinth.    The  rock*of  which  I  have 
just  now  been  speaking,  from  whence  they  could 
discern,  my  approach  at  a  considerable  distance,^ 
t^as  called  Friendship's  Discovert.    Pair/ and 
Virginia,  in  their  sportiveness,    had    planted   a 
bamboo  upon  it,  on  the  summit  of  which  they 
hoisted  a  small  white  handkerchief,  as  a  signal  of 
my  arrival  as  soon  as  they  perceived  me  ;  in  imi- 
tation of  the  flag  which  is  displayed  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mountain  dn  seeing  a  vessel  at  sc^  I  took 
a  fancy  to  engrave  an  inscription  on  th<s  stem  of 
this  reed.    Whatever  pleasure  I  may  have  epjoyod 
in  the  course  of  my  travels,  in  contemplating  a  sta- 
tue, or  a  monument  of  Antiquity,  I  have  enjoyed 
still  more  in  perusibg  a  well-eonceived  inscription. 
It  seems  to  me,  in  that  case,  as  if  a  human  voice 
issued  out  of  the  stone,  made  itself  audible  through 
the  mighty  void  of  ages,  SLUd  addressing  itself  to 
Man  in  the  midst  of  deserts,  told  him  that  he  was 
not  alone;   and  that  other  men,  in  these  very 
places  had  felt,  thought,  and  suffered  like  himself. 
Should  it  happen  to  be  the  inspription  of  some  aa- 
^ient  Nation,  ^^'ch  subsists  no  longer,  it  conveys 
our  soul  into  thejegions  of  ii^finity,  and  commu.- 
nicates  to  it  thesentimientof  it's  own  immortality, 
by  shemng  that  i^i^hought  has  outlived  the  ruins 
eVen  of  an  EmptfC  .  . 

I  inscribed  (h€»pn:the  little  mast  which  carried 
the  flag  of  Paul  find  Virginia^  these  verges  of  f£of*ac^. 
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•..^atresUeleaaByliicida  diera,  *^ 

Ventommque  regat  BRter,  *" 

Obstnctis  aiii&,  praeter  lapyga.*  P 

,     <  » 

^^  May  the  brothers  of  HeJeii,  stars  ladiaBt  likf 
"  yourselves,  and  may  the  Ruler  of  the  winds^dit 
*^  rect  your  course  i  binding  up  every  ruder  bla«t^ 
^'  and  filling  your  sails  only  witli  the  breath  of  tlif 
"Zephyr."  \\^ 

I  engraved  the  fbllowii^  line  from  Virgil^*  on  tljji 
rind  of  a  tatamaque^  under  the  shade  of  which  Poirf 
sometimes  sat  down  to  contemplate  from  afar  the 
: agitated  Ocean: 

Forcunatos  &  ille  deos  qui  novit  agrestes ! 

**  Happy  too  is  he  in  knowing  no  deities  bat 
^  those  who  make  the  plains  their  care !".  , 

And  that  over  the  door  of  Madame  de  la  Tom^% 
cottage,  which  was  the  place  of  general  rendezvousf 

At  secura  quies,  &  nescia  fallera  vita. 
**  Peace  andiflturbed,  and  hearts  devoid  of  fnile.'' 

But  Virginia  did  not  approve  of  my  Latin ;  she  said 

that  the  inscription  which  I  had  placed  below  her 

.  weathercock,  was  too  long  and  two  learned.    I 

should  have  rather  preferred  this,  added  she :  At* 

WAYS   AGITATED,     BUT    EVER   CONSTANT.        That 

device,  replied  I,  is  still  better  adapted  to  virtue. 
My  observation  excited  a  blush  in  her  cheek. 

•  Thu»  imitated  r  • 

May -Hlffen'j.brotliera,  stars  50  bright, 
A  od  JSo/tts  guide  jour  course  aright,' 
That,  iiafe  from  every  ruder  gale, 
Zephyrs  alone  may  swell  the  S|ul. 

(^  These 
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*  These  happy  famtffes  exl^ded  Iheif  benevolent 
dispositions  to  all  that  su  rr6unded  them.  They  be- 
stowed the  mo&t  tender  appellations  on  object^  ap- 
f»ifen«)y  *be  moit  indrflferent.  '  To  an  tnclorare  of • 
rtraifge-»trees  and  bananas,  planted  in  form  of  a  cir- 
'  cfle  round  a  portion  of  mossy  ground,  in"  the  middle 
tt  \)rtireh  Pttul  and  Vtrghtia  sometimes  used  to 
dance,  they  gave  tlie  name  of  Tn£  Concortk  An 
JMicrent  tree,  under  the  shade  of  which  Ma<^me  de 
ta  Tour  and  Magaret  related  to  each  other  their 
imsfortuncs,  -was  called  The  Tears  wiped  awat. 
They  gave' the  names  of  BaiTTANt  and  Norman* 
DY  to  small  spots  of  ground  where  they  had  plant« 
ed  corn,  strawberries,  and  pease.  Domingo  and 
Mary,  wishing  after  the  example  of  their  mistresses,  ^ 
to  call  to  remembrance  the  places  of  their  birth  iu 
Africa,  denominated  two  pieces  of  ground  where 
that  grass  grew  of  which  they  made  baskets,  and 
where  they  had  planted  a  great  gourd,  Angola 
and  FouLLfePOiNTE.  Tbiis,  by  those  productions 
of  thehr  own  climates,  tliese  exiled  families  cherish^ 
ed  fond  ideas  of  their  native  country,  and  soothed 
|l)eijc,sprroie$in  a  foreign  knd.  Alas  !  I  h^ve  seen 
the  tree$,  the  fountaitis,  the  rocks,  of  this  spot, 
now  so  cbangedj  animated  by  a  thousand  charming 
appelljitwns ;  but  in  their  present  state,  like  a  Gre- 
cian plain,  they  only  present  to  view  ruins  and 
heart-affecting  inscriptions. 

Of  the  whole  enclosure  however  no  spot  was 
more  agreeable  thau  that  which  went  by  the  name 
of  Virginia's  Rest.  At  the  fbot  of  the  rock 
named  The  Discovery  of  Friendship,  is  a 
liolliMV  place,  whence  issues  a  fountain,  which  forms 

from 


frpm  it's  source  a  littles  lakfi,  in  tbie  imchUe^of  a  siea** 
do^r  of  £j)e  gmss.  When  Margaret  1ml  brought 
Pati/  into  t[he  World,  I  made  her  a  present  of  aa 
Indian  cocoa-nut  whicli  had  been  given  rw.  Stm 
planted  this  fruit  on  the  borders  of  the  lal^,  iQ*r 
tending  that  the  tree  which  it  shduld  prod^o* 
might  serve  one  day  as  an  epocha  of  her  son^s  jbirtk 
Madame  de  fa  Tour,  after  her  example^  planted  an* 
other  there  likewise,  with  a  similar  intention^  asaeom 
as  she  was  delivered  ^iVirginift.  From  these  nuts  * 
grew  two  cocoa-trees,  whicJi  formed  the  whole  ai;* 
chives  of  the  two  families ;  one  was  called  th« 
treeofPtfe^  the  other  that  of  Virginia.  They, 
both  grew  in  the  same  proportion  as  their  young 
master  and  mistress,  of  a  height  rather  unequal,' 
but  which  surpassed  at  the  end  of  twelve  y^ears  that 
of  the  cottages*  Already  they  interwove  thjeir 
branches,  and  dropped  their  jouug  clusters  of  ,C9r 
coas  over  the  bason  of  the  fountain. 

This  plantatjicm  excepted,  they  had  left  the  cavity  * 
of  the  rock  just  as  Nature  had  adorned  it  On  it'^ 
brown  and  humid  sides  radiated,  in  green  and  dusky 
stars,  large  plants  of  maiden-hair;  and  tqfts  of  the 
^colopendra,  suspended  like  long  ribands  of  agre^iish 
purple  wayed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  winds.  Near  to 
that  grew  long  stripes  of  the  periwinkle,  theflowers 
of  which  nearly  resemble  those  of  the  red  gilly-flower^ 
and  pimentos,  whose  blood-coloured  husksare bright 
er  than  cpral  Round  about  these  theplmts of  balm^ 
with  their  leaves  reseipblingaheart,  and  basilicons, 
with  a  canjation  smWl*  eschaled  the  sweetest  of  per- 
fumes.   IJrp^  thie  sun^nit  of  the  rugged  precipices 

of 
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of  (lie  mountain  bung  the  lianes,  like  floating  dra-» 
pery,  which  formed  on  the  sides  of  the  rocks  large 
festoons  of  verdure.  The  sea-birds,  attracted  by 
these  peaceful  retreats,  fk)cked  thither  to  pass  the 
Btght.  At  sun-set  you  might  see  the  rook  and  the 
sea-lark  fly  along  the  shore  t>f  the  Sea ;  and  high 
in  atr  the  black  frigat  and  the  white  bird  of  the 
tropics,  which  abandon,  together  with  the  orb  of 
day,  the  solitudes  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 
•  Virginia  delighted  to  repose  herself  on. the  bor- 
ders of  this  fountain!  decorated  with  a  pomp  at  once 
magnificent  and  wild.  Thither  did  she  often  resort 
to  wash  the  linen  of  the  family,  under  the  shade 
of  the  two  cocoa- trees  :  and  sometimes  she  led  her 
goats  to  pasture  there.  While  she  prepared  cheeses 
of  their  milk,  she  took  delight  to  see  them  browse 
on  the  maiden-hair  'Which  grew  on  the  steep  sides 
of  the  rock,  and  suspend  themselves  in  the  air  on 
one  of  it's  cornices  ias  on  a  pedestal, 

Paulj  perceiving  this  to  be  the  fiivourite  retreat 
ofVirginiaj  brought  thither  from  the  neighbouring 
forest  the  nests  of  all  kinds  of  birds.     The  parents 
of  these  birds  foHowed  their  young  ones,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  this  new  colony.     Virginia 
scattered  among  them  from  time  to  time  grains  of 
rice,  of  maize,  and  of  millet. '  As  soon  as  she  ap- 
peared, th6  whistling  blackbirds,  the  bengali,  whose 
warbling  Is  so  sweet,   and  the  cardinal  with   his 
flame-coloured  plumage,  left  the  bushes ;  the  pa- 
roquets, as  green  as  the  emerald,  descended  from 
the  neighbouring  latanlers  ;  the   partridges   ran 
nimbly  along  the  grass  :  All  hastened  in  variegated 
groupes  to  her  very  feet,  like  little  chickens,  while 
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JPmUBAd  she  amused  themselves  with  tiiMpbrt^  at 
their'' playfuloess,  their  appetites,  and  their  Ipves*  ^ 

Amiable  children,  thus  did  you  pass  youreariy . 
days,  in  perfeat  innocence^  and  emfdoyiog  your* 
selves  in  acts  of  virtue !  How  many  tinies^  ia  that, 
ispoty  did  your  mothers,  folding  you  in  their  arm^. 
giye  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  consolatioa  which; 
you  were  preparing  for  their  old  age,  andat  seeipg, 
you  enter  into  life  uuder  auspices  so  happy  J  H^vr 
many  times,  under  the  shadow  of  these  rocks,  hav^; 
I  partaken  with  them  your  rural  repast,  by  whic)i 
no  animal  was  deprived  of  live !  Gourds  filled  witU 
milk,  fresh  eggs,  cakes  of  rice  served  up.  on  the 
leaves  of  the  banana-tree,  baskets  filled  with  po-. 
tatoes,  mangoes,  oranges,  pomegranates,  bananas^ 
attcsj  and  pine-apples,  presented  at  once  th^.  mpst. 
nourishing  aliment^  the  gayest  colours^ .  ^iKjl  the 
most  agreeable  juices. 

Tlieir  conversation  was  as  sweet  and  as  innoccnit 
as  I  he  repasts.  Paul  frequently  talked  of  tlie  la« 
bours  of  the  day  past,  and  those  of  to-morrow ;  he. 
was  always,  meditating  something  which  would  be. 
subservient  to  the  general  gopd :  here  the  paths^ 
were  not  commodious ;  there  they  were  indifFci;ent- 
ly  seated  ;  these  young  bowers  did  not  give  asuffi-i 
ci^t  shade ;  Virginia  would  be  more  comfortable 
jn  anpther  place. 

In  the  rainy  season,  in  the. day-time,  they  assem- 
bled all  together  in  one  of  the  cottages,  masters 
and  servants,  and  employed  themselves  in  weaving 
mats  of  the  herbage,  sind  baskets  of  bamboo.  You 
saw  displayed,  in  the  most  perfect  order,  along  the 
beards  of  the  wall,  rakes,  hatchets,  spades ;  and 
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elose  by  these  instraments  of  agrieulttire,  the  ^nv 
ductioQS  which  were  the  fruit  of  them,  bags  of  rice, 
.dieaves  of  com,  and  rows  of  bananas;  DeUcacy 
was  there'  everblended  with  abundance.  Vi^gmkt, 
asi^tad  by  the  instruetions  o€  Margarei  and  her 
mother,  amused  heradf  with  preparhig^  sherbets 
and  cordialS;  with  the  juice  of  the  sugarcane^  of 
dtions,  aind  of  cedrats. 

When  night  arrived,  they  supped  by  the  gliromer- 
ing  light  of  a  lamp ;  after  which  Madame  de  la  T(mr^ 
or  Margarety  related  the  histories  of  travellers 
who  had  lost  their  way  by  night,  in  the  forests  of 
Eitfope  infested  by  robbers ;  or  of  the  shipwreck  of 

,  some  vessel  driven  by  the  tempest  on  the  rocks  of 
a  desert  island.  On  hearing  melancholy  details  of 
this  kind  the  hearts  of  these  sensible  young  folks 
caught  fire.  They  implored  of  Heaven  the  grace  to 
put  in  practice,  one  day,  the  duties  of  hospitality  to 
unhappy  persons  in  such  circumstances.  After- 
wwdsthetwofamilies  separated  to^  enjoy  the  gift 
of  steep,  but  in  the  ardor  of  impattence  to  meet" 
again  next  morning.  Sometimes  they  were  lulled  • 
to  rest  by  the  noise  of  the  rain  rushing  doVn  in 
torrents  on  the  roof  of  their  cottages ;  or  by  the 
roaring  of  the  winds,  conveying  to  their  ears   the 

.  distant  murmuring  of  the  billows  which  broke  upon 
the  shore.  They  united  in  giving  thanks  tp  GOD 
for  their  personal  security,  the  sentiment  of  which 
was  heightened  by  that  of  danger  remote. 
,  Madame £/e  UtTwritom  time  to  time read'aloud 
to  the  company  some  interesting  portion  of  theHid^ 
tory  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  They  reasoned 
sparingly  on  the  subject  of  those  Sacred  Books ;  for 
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their  Theology  emsSsCed  wMly  in  sentinienrtv  lite 
that  efKaftiiil^;  and  tlwiv  mondity,  Wkolly  m 
tivt  bme^rotenct,  Utieth^tof  tbeGospcL  They 
na  d^ys  defcthied  some  >  to  mirtli  ot&on  te  aidtti** 
choty.  Every  dby  was^ tt>  them  aseaaob/of  ft^inrityy 
and  e^ery  d^Dg  that  ^urpouiided  tbcm  a  divme 
Temple,  iti^hich  tliey  iittieskantly'  adi|fir6d  aii  kh^ 
telHgeirf  i^bite,  ^mni^ent,  and  graciously  dis^'^ 
posed  towiu'd  "Man.  This:  sentiment  iof  odnfidenoe 
in  th«  Power  Supreme  filled  tbeni  with  oonsolatioo^ 
respecting  the  past,  witlifbrtitude  fov  th^  present^ 
and  wi^  hope  ibr  tHe  time  to  come.  Thus  it  was! 
ijiat^  tfidse  fbnal&s>  c<m6tiaiiie0  by  cakuaity  tD>&Sk 
back  iato  Nature,  had  unfolded  in  themselves^aiuC, 
in  tiieir  fjhildreni  those  feelings  which  sffe  the  gift 
<^  Nature,  to  prevent  our  sinking  under  the  pits^ 
sane  of  calamity,    ' 

fittt  as  theiesometimes  arise  in  the  hestigg^laledr 
spirit  eloUds  to  distnib.  k^s  serenity,  wireis  any: 
member  of  this  scfciety^  hbdl  die  appearance;of  pen^  . 
siveness,  all  the  rest  felt  attracted  toward  tbattoiie^ 
and  diseipated  the  bittemestf  of  thought  rather  by 
feelmgs  than  by  reflectionsw  Each  exerted,  to  this 
effect,  their  partioular  character:  J/ar^a»vf,.a  live*> 
Jy  gaiety  ;  ItiKlame  de  Id  Taw,  i  mM  theology  ^ 
Virgintk^  tiender  caresses  ;P«ii/,  frankness  and  .cor« 
diality«  Nay  i/(!7#y  and  Demin^o  contributed  their 
share  of  eonsolatioa,  When  they  beheld  affliction? 
they  were  afflicted-;  when  they  saw  tears  shed  they 
i^ept  Thns  the  feeble  plants^  iaterlace  their  boughs,; 
in  order  to  resist  (he  violence  of  the  Imrricane. 

When  the  weather  was  fine  they  Avent  every  Sun* 
day  to-mass   to  the  church  of  Pamplemousses, 
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"Ac  tower  of  which  yoU;  see  bdoyritt  the  pUin* 
The  wealthy  Planten  re8Qf>ted  tluther  iii.  their  pa- 
Iftoquiiia;  and  made  many  efforibs  to  fonn.  an  ac* 
quaiotance  wifih  these  happily  united  faniilie9,  and 

'  invited  them  to  partake,  of  their  parties  of  pleasure. 
But  they  uniformly  declined  aecepting  ^ch  ten- 
ders, civilly  and  respec^fu,!!)^,  under  the  conviction 

^'that  persons  of  consequence  court. the  obscure, 
only  for  the  pleasure  of  having  compliant  hangers- 

.  on,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  complaisant  but 
by  flattering  the  passions  of  another*  whether  they 
be  good  or  bad.  Oh  the  other  hand  they  shunned, 
with  no  less  circumspection)  all  intimacy  with  the 
lower  settlers^  who  are.  for  the  most  part  jealous, 
back-biters,  and  vulgar.  They  passed,  at  ^t, 
with  one  of  those  sets»  for  timid  ;  and  with  the 
other,  for  haughty  ;  but  their  reserved  behaviour 
wasaccomfmnied  with  marks  of  politeness  so  pbljg- 
nig,  especially  to  person^  in  distress,  that  tliey 
imperceptibly  acquired  the  lespect  of  tlie  rich, 
4nd  the  confidence  of  the  poor. 

When  mass  was  over,  they  were  frequently 
sought  unto,  for  the  interposition  of  some  gra- 
cious oQice  or  another.  It  was  a  person  in  perplex- 
ity who  applied  to  them  for  their  kind  advice;  or 
a  child  importuning  them  to  visit  a  sick  mother 
in  one  of  the  adjoining  hamlets.  They  always 
carried  about  them  some  receipts  adapted  to  the 
diseases  incident  to  the  inhabitants,  and  they  ad- 
ministered their  '  prescriptions  with  that  good 
grace  which  communicates  such  a  value  to  , 
small  services.     They  succeeded  particularly  in 

curing 
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curing  the  maladies  of  the  mind,  so  dppressiveiti  a 
stateaf  solitade,  andin  an  inflrnt  state  of  body. 
Madame  de  la  Tour  spoke.\Vitli  so  much  confidence 
of  the  StBiTT,  that  the.^ick  pferson,.ii8feiiiQg  to  her 
discourse,  fclt  the  im|iresiion  of  hispre^ehcc.  From 
these  visits  Virginia  frequently  rfeturnecl  with  her 
ejres  bathed  in  tearSj  but  her  heart  overflowing  with 
j(^ .;  for  she  had  been  blesised  vi^ith'ari  oppovtuuity 
of  doing  good.  She  it  was  who  prepared^  before- 
hand, tiie  medicines  necessary  to  the^sick,  ainl  who 
presented  them  with  «a  grace  inefiaUew  ^  . 
After  those , visits  bfhumatiity,  t^ey  s6tiietimcs 
extendtd  their  walk  by  tlie  valley  .of  the  long 
mountain,  as  feras-my  habitfttion,  where  I  expect- 
ed them,  to  dinner,  on  the  batks  of  the  little  river 
which  Aowfi  in  my  neighbourhood.  •  I  provided 
myself  for  such  occasions  with  spme  r  bottles  of 
old  wine,  in  order  to  enliven  the  gatetj^  of  our  In- 
dian repasts  by  those  pleajtJ^.U  and  cordial  produc- 
tions of  Europe.  At  ctner  times  we  had  our  ren- 
dezvous on  the  shore  of  the  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
some  other  small  rivers,  which  in  this  part  of  the 
World  can  hardly  be  called  any  thing  more  than 
a  larger  kind  of  brook.  Thither  we  carried  from 
the  plantation  various  kinds  of  vegetable  provision, 
I  which  w^  added  to  the  abundant  supplies  furnished 
by  the  Ocean.  ,  We  fished  along  the  shore  for  ca- 
bots,  polypuses,  lobsters,  foaches^  shrimps,  crabs, 
urchins,  oysters,  and  shell-fish  of  every  kind. 
Situations  the  most  terrible  frequently  procured 
us  pleasures  the  most  tranquillizing.  Sometimes 
seated  on  a  rock  under  the  shade  of.  a  velvet-tree, 
we  contemplated   the  billows  from  the  main  rol- 
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ling  on,  and  breaking  under,  oUr  feet  with  a  tit'* 
niendous  roar.  Paul^  who  beside  his  other  qnali- 
ties  could  swim  like  a  fish^  now  and  then  advanced 
fipon  the  shallows  to  meet  the  surge,  tlien^  aa  it 
approachedi  fled  toward  the  shore,  pursued  by  its 
vast,  foaming,  and  raging  swell,  a  considerable  waj 
up  the  strand.  Bat  Firgimay  as  often  as  she  saw 
this,  screamed  aloud,  and  declared  that  such  kind 
of  amusement  terrified  her  exceedingly. 

Our  meals  were  followed  up  by  the  singing  and 
dancing  of  these  two  young  people.  Va^ma 
chanted  the  Iblicity  of  a  rural  life,  and  the  wvetch- 
edness  of  sea-ftiring  men,  whom  avarice  prompts 
to  encounter  a  furious  element^  rather  than  to 
cultf rate  the  earth,  which  confers  so  many:  benefit) 
in  peace  and  tranquillity.  Sometimes,  dfter  the 
manlier  of  the  negroes^  Paul  and  she  performed  a 
pantomime. '  Pantomime  is  the  first  language  of 
Man ;  it  is  practised  among  all  Nations,  it  is  so 
natural  and  *so  expressive,  thatthe  childieaof  the 
whites  quickly  learn  it,  from  seeing  those  0f  the 
blacks  thus  amuse  themselvesj  Virginia^  recol- 
lecting the  histories  which  her  mother  used  to 
read,  tliose  especially  which  had  affected.,  her  the 
most,  exhibited  the  principle  events  of  them  with 
much  natural  expression.  Sometimes,  tOi  the 
sound  of  Domingo's  tam-tam,  slie  made  her  appear* 
ance  on  the  downy  stage,  bearing  a  pitcher  on  her 
head.  She  advanced  with  timidity,  to  fill  it  with 
water  at  the  source  of  a  neighbouring  fountain. 
Domingo  and  Mary^  representing  the  shepherds  of 
Midian,  obstructed  her  passage,  and  feigned  to  re- 
pel her.    Paii/flcwtoher  assistance,  beat  off  the 
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shtfpherdi,  filled  the  pitcher  of  Firginioy  and  plac« 
iog  it  upon  her  bead^  at  the  same  time  toutid 
around  it  a  garland  of  the  scarlef  flowers  oi  t}jm 
periwiDkle,  which  hetghtened  the  fatrDesis  of  hti 
coin|>texion.  Thetis  taking  a  part  in  their  innocent 
aportS)  I  assumed  the  character  of  RagMl^  and  be^ 
stowed  on  Paul  my  daughtetZ^par ah  in  marriage. 

M  another  time,  she  represented  the  unfoita'- 
natt  Ritih,  who  returns  to  herlaihented  hushahd'^ 
country  a  widow,  and  in  pdvertyi  where  she  lihils 
herself  treated  as  a  stranger^  after  a  long  absenei^i 
JDmif^o  tnd  Mary  acted  the  part  of  the  reapers^ 
VirgvHa  appeared,  gleaning  Mp  and  down  aft4?t. 
them,  and  picking  up  the  ears  of  eom.  Pauli  imi^ 
iating  the  gravity  of  a  Patriarch,  inierrogated  ht)t\ 
she,  trembling,  replied  to  Ms  tjuestions.  Moved 
whb  compassion,  he  immediately  gmiited  an  asy- 
lum to  innocence,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality  t6 
misfbrtune.  He  filled  Virginians;  api^dn  with  pro* 
visions  of  every  kind,  and  brought  her  before  us, 
aft  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  di^cldring  fhat  ht 
took  her  to  wife,  notwithstanditig  her  exfrefii^iii-> 
digeflce.  At  this  scene,  M£idame  dk  la  Taur^  ealling 
to  remembrance  the  state  of  desertion  in  which  she 
had  been  left  by  h^own  relations,  her  widowhood, 
the  kind  receptiovi  which  Muf^gai^t  had  given  her, 
iibw  succeeded  by  the  hope  of  a  happy  union  be- 
tween their  children,  could  not  refrain  from  tdarS  ;^ 
and  this  blended  recollection  of  good  and  evil, 
drew  from  the  eyes  of  us  aH  tl>tf  tears  of  Sorrow 
and  of  joy. 

These  dramas  were  exhibited  with  such  a  tfdtll 
of  expression,  that  we  actually  imagineci  mrrselt-es 
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tranaported  to  the.  plains  of* Syria  or  of  Palestliie.r 
There  .was  no  want  of  decorations^  of  illsAwnatioiis,. 
aod  of  orchestrasi  suitable  to  this .  spectade..    The 
place  of  the  scene  usually  was  aft  €he  crossr  paths  of 
a.foreat^^tbe  openings  of  which  formed  around  us 
several  arcades  of  foliage.  We  were  at  tl\eir  centre 
sheltered  from  the  hdat,  all  day  long ;  but  when  the 
sun. had  descended  t6  the.  horizou^. bis  rays,  br^Kea 
Iry,  the  trunks  oftbetrees^  diverged  id  to  the  shades 
of  the  forest  lo^  long  luminous  [emanations,  which 
produced  the  itiofit  majestic  effect.     Sometimes  bis 
complete  disk  appeared  at  the  extremity  of  an «ve* 
nuCj  and  rendered  it  quite  dazzling  with  a  tide  of 
light/    Tlie  f<;>liage  of  the  trees/ illumined  ob  the 
uodef.side  with  his  saffron-coloured  rays,  sparkled 
with  the  6res  of  th«  toipazaiid  of  the  einerald.  Tlieir 
mossy  and, brown- trpnks  seeniqd  to  be  transfbinied 
into  columns  of  antique  bronze,  and  the  birds,  al* 
ready  retired  in  ^Jence  under  the  dkrk  fbliis^  for 
the  n^ght,  suitprised  by  the  sight  of  a  new  Aurora^. 
sainted  all  at  once  the  luminary  of  day^  by  a  thou- 
sand anfl  a  thoijisand  songs.  '  .       \  ^ 
,    Tj^^  Ajgbt  very  often  surprised  us  regaling  ourr 
selves  with  these  rural, festivities  ;  but  the.  puritjr 
of  the  air,  and  jthet mildness xrf -the  climate,  permit- 
ted us  to  sleep  un^er  aa  ajoupa  ia  ti>e  midst  of  the 
wflod^,  free  from  ail  fear  of  tijieves.  either  ^t  hand 
prat  A  distance.     Every  one  returned  next  mom- 
ing^to  his  (>wn  cottage,. and  found  it  iu  the  same 
^tate.in  which  i^  had  been  left     Therfe  reigned  at 
that  time  so  much  honesty  and  simplicity  in  tliis 
jan-compiercial  ;i<^l4nd,  that    the  doors  of  many 
hollies  did  n^t  fas4;eu  by  a  key,  and  a  lock  was  an 
object  of  quriosity  to  many  Crcoks,edbyGoogk  But 
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But  there  were  certain  days  of  the  year  celcbrat-^ 
cd  by  Paul  and  Virginia  as  seasons  of  peculiar  re-^ 
joicing;  these  were  the  birth-days  of  their  mothers* 
Virginia  never  failed,  tlie  evening  before,  to  bake 
dnd  dress  cakes  of  the  flour   of  wheat,  which  she 
sent  to  the  poor  famih'es    of  wHites  born    In    the 
island,  who  had  never  tasted  the  bread  of  Europe, 
and  who,   without  ^ny  assistance  from  the  blacks, 
reduced  to  live  on  msiize  in  the  midst  of  the  woods^ 
possessed,  toward  the  support  of  poverty^    neither 
the  stupidity  which  Is  the  concomitant  of  slavery, 
nor  the  courage  which  educatibn  inspires. 
'  These  cakes  were  the  only  presents,  which  Vir^ 
ginia  had  it  in  her  power  to  make,  from  the  affluf 
cnce  of  the  plantation}  but  they  were  bestowed 
with  a  grate  \vhich  greatly  enhanced  their  value. 
First  Paul  himself  Was   desired  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  presenting  them  to  those  families,  and 
ihey  were  invited  on  receiving  them,  to  come  oq 
the  morrow  and  pass  the  day  at  tlie  habitation  .of 
Madame  de  la  Tour  and  Margaret.  There  arrived, 
accordingly,  a  mother  with  two  or  three  miserable' 
daughters,  yellow^  meagre,  and  so,  timid  that  they 
durst  not  lift  up  their  eyes.     rir^/«/ei  presently  set 
them  all  at  their  ease  :  she  served  theiji  with  a  va«» 
riety  of  refreshments,  the  goodness  of  which  she 
heightened  by  some  particular  circumstances  which, 
according  to  her,  increased  it's  relish.    Tliat  liquot 
had  bieen  prepared  by  Margaret ;  thisby  hermothei  ^ 
her  brother  himself  had  gathered  that  fruit  on  the 
summit  of  a  tree.    She  prevailed  on  Paul  to  lead, 
them  out  to  ^'ance.    She  never  gave  over  till  she 
^aw  them  content  and  happy.  It  was  lier  wish  that 
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they  should  become  joyful  in  the  joy  of  the  family. 
'*  NooDc,"  said  she,  "can  find  happiness  for  hinn- 
"self  but  in  promoting  theTjappiness  of  another/*' 
Ou  taking  their  leave  to  return  home>  she  pressed 
them  to  carry  away  any  thing  which  seemed  to 
have  given  them  peculiar  satisfaction,  veiling  the 
necessity  of  accepting  her  presents,  under  the  pre- 
text nf  their  novelty,  or  of  their  singularity.  If  she 
remarked  their  clothes  to  be  excessively  tatterec^ 
.she,  with  the  consent  of  her  mother,  selected  some 
of  her  own,  and  charged  Paul  to  go  by  stealth  and 
deposit  them  al  the  door  of  their  cottages.  Tllus  she 
did  good,  after  the  manner  of  the  Dzitt  ;  con- 
cealing the  benefactress  and  shewing  the  benefit 

Yoij  gentlemen  of  Europe,  whose  minds  are 
tainted  froip  your  early  infancy  by  so  many  preju** 
dices  incompatible  witl^  happiness,  you  are  unable 
to  conceive  how  Nat\n:e  can  bestow  so  ipuch  illu^ 
mination,  and  so  many  pleasures.  Your  souls,  cir-« 
cumscribed  within  a  small  sphere  o£  human  know- 
ledge, soon  attain  the  term  of  their  artificial  ea** 
joyments ;  butnature  and  the  heart  are  inexhaust- 
ible. Paul  and  Virginia  had  no  time  pieces,  nor  aU 
nianacs,  nor  books  of  chronology,  of  history  or  of 
philosophy ;  the  periods  of  their  lives  were  regulated 
by  those  of  Nature,  They  knew  the  hour  of  the  djy 
by  the  shadow  of  the  trees  ;  the  seasons,  by  the 
times  when,  they  produced  their  flowers,  or  their 
fruits ;  and  yevs,  by  the  number  of  their  harvests* 
These  delightful  ipiages  diffused  the  greatest 
cjharms  pver  their  conversation,  "It  is  dinner-r 
'*  tinie,*'  said  Firgima,  to  the  family,  the  sha- 
^^  do>vs  of  the   bananas   are   at   theU*  feet ;"  on 
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else,  ''  n^ght  approaches,  for  the  tamarinds  are  clos- 
"  ing  their  leaves/'  "  When  shall  we  see  you?'* 
said  some  of  her  companions  of  the  vicinity  to  her ; 
"  at  the  time  of  the  sugar-canes,"  replied  Virginia; 
**  your  visit  \^\l\  be  still  sweeter  and  more  agreeable 
"  at  that  time,"  returned  these  young  people.  When 
enquiries  were  made  respecting  her  own  age  and 
that  of  Ptfii4  ''  My  brother,"  said  she,  "  is  of  the 
*^  same  age  with  the  great  cocoa^tree  of  the  foun« 
'^  tain,  and  I,  with  that  of  the  small  one.  The 
"  mango-trees  have  yielded  tteir  fruit  twelve  times^ 
"  and  the  oiange-trees  have  opened  their  blossoms 
**  twenty-fbur  times,  since  I  came  into  the  World." 
Like  Fauns  and  Dryads  their  lives  seemed  to  be  at*' 
tached  to  those  of  the  trees*  They  knew  no  other 
histofical  epochs  but  the* lives  of  their  mothers; 
up  other  chronology  but  that  of  their  orchards; 
aad  no  other  pliilosopby  but  universal  beneficence, 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  GOD* 

Af^er  all,  what  occasion  had  these  young  crea^ 
tores  for  such  riches  and  knowledge  as  we  hav^ 
kamt  to  prize?  Their  ignorance  and  their  wants 
were  evep  a  farther  addition  to  their  happiness* 
Not  a  day  passed  in  which  they  did  not  communir 
eate  U>  eadi  other^  some  assistance,  or  some  infor* 
mation ;  I  repeat  it,  information ;  and  though  it 
SHght  be  mingled  with  some  error,  yet  man  in  a 
state  of  purity  has  no  dangerous  error  to  fear.  Thus 
did  these  two  children  of  Nature  advance  in  lifb  \ 
hitherto  no  pare  had  wrinkled  their  foreheads,  no 
intemperance  bad  corrupted  their  blood,  no  unhap^i^ 
py  passion  had  depraved  their  hearts;  love,  inno* 
O^ce;  piety^  i^ere  daily  unfolding  the  beauties  of 
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theii  soul  in  graces  ineffable,  in  their  features,  in 
their  attitudes,  and  in  their  motions.  In  tUemorn*', 
ing  of  life  they  had  all  the  freshness  of  it ;  like  our 
first  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  when,  proceed- 
ing irom  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  they  saw,  ap- 
proached, and  conversed  with  each  other,  at  first, 
Jike  brother  and  sister.  Virginiay  gentle,  modest 
and  confident  WktEve;  PaulWke  Adam,  with  the 
stature  of  a  man,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
He  has  a  tliousand  times  told  me,  that  sometimes 
being  alone  with  her,  on  his  return  from  labour,  he 
had  thus  addressed  her:  *^  When  I  am  weary  the 
'*  sight  of  thee  revives  me ;  when  from  the  moun- 
*'  tain's  height  I  descry  thee  at  the  bottom  of  thi^ 
^*  valley,  thou  appearestlike  a  rose-bud  in  the  midst 
^^  of  our  orchards;  when  thou  walkest  toward  the 
"  dwelling  of  our  mothers,  the  partridge  which  trips 
<<  along  pd  it's  young  one's,  has  a  chest  less  beautir 
^'  fui,  and  a  gait  less  nimble  than  thou  hast  Al- 
"  though  1  lose  sight  of  thee  through  the  trees, 
*^  there  is  no  occasion  fior  thy  presence  in  order  to 
^^  find  thee  again;  something  of  thee  which  lam.unr 
^t  able  to  express,  remains  for  me  in  the  air  through 
*'  which  thou  hast  passed,  and  upon  the  grass  upon 
*-'  which  thou  hast  been  seated.  When  I  approach 
^*  thee  all  my  senses  are  ravished  ;  the  aziire  of  the* 
^^  Heavens  is  less  radiant  than  the  blue  of  thine  eyes ; 
"  the  warbling  of  the  bengali  is  less  sweet  than  the 
^'  tone  of  thy  voice;  if  I  touch  thee  only/vith  the 
«  tip  of  my  finger,  my  whole  body  tlirills  with 
^'  pleasure.  Dost  thou  remember  that  day  on  which 
♦i  we  passed  across  the  pebbly  bed  of  the  river  of 
^\  \]^  niQuqtain  of  theThrcePaps  j  when  I  arrj ved  oa 
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^  it's  banks  I  was  very  mtuch  fatigued,  but  as  soon 
*'  as  I  ]mA  taken  thee  on  my  back,  it  seemed  as  if 
**  I  had  gatteii  wings  like  a  bird :  Tell  me,  by  what 
*'  charm  thou  hast  been  able  thus  to  enchant  me  ; 
**  Is  it  by  thy  understanding  ?  Our  mothers  have 
**  more  than  either  of  us  :  Is  it  by  thy  caresses? 
^  Our  .mothers  embrace  me  still  oftener  than  thou 
^  dost:  I  believe  it  is  by  tliy  benevolence;  I  shall 
^'  never  forget  that  thou  walkest  barelbot,  asfaras 
**  the  Black  River,  to  solicit  the  pardon  of  awretch- 
**  cd  fugitive  slave.  Rieceive,  my  much-loved  Fir- 
*^  gifua^  receive  this  flowery  branch  of  the  lemon- 
**  tree,  which  I  have  gathered  for  thee  in  tl:e  fo- 
**re«t;  place  it  at  night  by  thy  pillow:  eat  this 
*^  morsel  of  hon«y-comb,  which  I  took  for  thee 
**  from  the  top  of  a  rock.  First  however  repose 
**  thyself  upon  my  bosom,  and  I  shall  be  again  re- 
•' vivsed." 

Virginia  replied,  ^*  Oh,  my  brother !  the  rays  of 
^  the  rising  Sun  on  the  summits  of  these  rocks  af-r 
*'  ford  me  less  delight  ttiaa  thy  presence:  I  love  my 
"own  mother  dearly;  I  love  thine;  but  when  they 
"  call  thee,  Son,  I  love  them  still  more.  The  ca^ 
*•*  resses  whjch  they  bestow  on  thee  are  felt  more 
"  sensibly  by  me  than  those  which  I  myself  receive 
"  from  them.  .  Thou  askest  me.  Why  thou  lovest 
"  me?  But  those  that  are  reared  together  always 
**  love  each  other :  behold  onr  birds,  brought  up 
*'  in  the  same  nest,  they  love  like  us,  like  us  they 
^*  are  always  together  :  hearken  how  they  call  and 
"  reply  to  each  other  from  bush  to  bush :  in  like 
^  manner,  when  the  echoes  bring  to  my  ear  the 
*-'airs  wfeich  thou  playest  on  thy  flute  from  the 

^*  mountain- 
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^'  moBntaid-top^  I  repeat  the  words  of  tfaesi  at  the 
^  bottom  of  this  Wiley ;  thou  art  most  dear  to  me, 
^  bot  above  aU,  since  that  day  on  which  thoti  wert 
^'  determined  to  fight  the  master  of  the  slare  for 
^  my  8akfi :  since  that  period  I  have  said  to  myself 
'^  a  Uionsand  times :  Ah!  my  .brother  has  an  ex- 
^  cellettt  heart :  but  for  him  i  should  l»ve  died 
^  witli  terror.  I  daily  implore  the  blessing,  of  the 
^  Ahnighty  on  my  own  mother^  and  on  thiae^  on: 
^'  thyself,  and  on  our  poor  domestics:  but  when  i 
*^  pronounce  thy  name  my  devotion  seems  to  glow, 
'^  I  so  earnestly  intreat  the  Almighty  tliat  no  e\  tl 
"  may  befel  thee.  Why  do»t  thou  go  sofaroff^  and 
**  climb  to  such  heights,  to  find  me  fruits  and  fiow- 
'*  ers?  Have  we  not  enough  in  the  garden?  How 
^  fatigued,  and  in  what  a  teat  thou  art  just  mofwP 
Then  with  her  little  white  hai^kerchief  she  wiped 
his  forehead  and  bis  cheeks,  and  gave  him  a  thou* 
sand  kisses. 

Nevertheless  for  some  }ime  past  V^giuia  had  felt 
herself  disturbed  with  an  unknown  malady.  Her  fine 
blue  eyes  were  tinged  with  black,  her  colour  faded, 
and  an  universal  langour  weakened  her  body.  Se* 
renity  no  longer  sat  upon  her  forehead,  sor  smiles 
upon  Iter  lips:  all  at  once  might  be  seen  inher» 
gaiety  without  joy,  and  sadness  without  so?iow» 
She  withdrew  herself  fromherinnocentamusements,  ^ 
from  herswieet  occupations,  and  from  the  society  of 
her  much-loved  family.  She  wandered  here  and 
there  in  tl^  most  solitary  places  of  the  plantation^ 
seekti^  rest  and  finding  none*  Sometimes,  at  the 
sight  of  jf^tfif/,  she  ran  up  to  him  in  aplayfulmauner; 
vhen  dl  of  a  sudden,  as  she  was  on  the  point  of  comv 
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tn^  ia  contact  with  him>  an  unaccounlahle  em* 
barrasment  seized  her  :  a  lively  red  coloated  her 
pale  cheeks,  aiid  her  eyes  no  longer  dared  to  fix 
thqmselres  ou  his.  Paul  thus  addressed  her: 
^*  These  rocks  are  covered  with  verdure,  the  birds 
^*  warble  when  they  see  thee:  all  is  gay  around 
^*  thee,  apd  thou  alone  art  sad.''  Thus,  with  em- 
braces did  he  endeavour  to  re-animate  her;  but 
she,  turning  away  her  head,  flew  trembling  to  her 
no  ther.  The  unhappy  girl  £eU  herself  discomposed 
by  the  caresses  of  her  brother.  Pwl  was  quite  ig« 
aoFant  of  thecause  of  caprices  so  new  and  so  strange. 
Misfortunes  seldom  come  singly.'  One  of  those 
Summers  which  desolate  from  time  to  time  the 
lands  situated  between  the  Tropics,  happened  to 
extend  it's  lavages  here  also.  It  was  toward  the 
4end  of  December,  when  the  Sun,  in  Capricora 
scorches  with  bis  vertical  fires  the  whole  Isle  of 
France,  for  three  weeks  together:  the  south-east 
wind,  which  ]:eigns  there  almost  all  tlie  year  rounds 
now  blew  no  longer.  Huge,  whirlwinds  of  dust 
mscd  themselves  from'  the  high-ways,  and  hung 
suspended  in  the  air.  The  earth  Was  cleft  asun^ 
der  in  all  parts,  and  the  grass  entirely  burnt  up;  ar- 
dent exhalations  issued  from  the  sides  of  the  moun-* 
tains,  and  most  of  the  rivulets  were  dried  up.  No 
cloud  arose  out  of  the  sea ;  during  the  day-time,, 
only  red  vapours  ascended  above  it's  surface,  and 
appeared  at  sun^-set  like  the  flames  of  a  great  con» 
fiagratioB.  £ven  the  night  season  diffu3ed  no  cool«> 
Dess  over  the  burning  atmosphere*  The  bloody 
diskof  the  moon  rose,  of  an  enormous  size,  in  the 
hMy.  horizon ;  the  languid  flocks,  on  the  sides  of 
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the  iDountains,  with  their  necks  stretched  oiit  to- 
ward Heaven,  and  dravving  in  the  air  with  difficulty, 
made  the  vallieS  resound  with  their  mournfuf 
cries ;  even  the  cafre  who  conducted  them  lay 
along  the  ground,  endeavouring  to  cool  himself 
in  that  position.  Every  where  the  soil  was  scorch- 
ing hot,  and  the  stifling  air  resounded  with  the 
buzzing  of  insects,  which  sought  to  quench  their 
thirst  with  the  blood  of  men  and  of  animals. 

One  of  those  parching  nights  l^irginia  felt  all 
the  symptoms  of  her  malady  redouble.  She  got 
up,  she  sat  down,  she  returned  to  bed,  but  in  no 
attitude  could  she  find  either  sleep  or  repose.  She 
rambled  by  the  light  of  the  moon  toward  the  foun- 
tain; she  perceived  it's  source,  which  in  defiance 
of  the  drought,  still  flowed  in  silver  fillets  over  the 
dusky  sides  of  the  rock.  Without  hesitation  she 
plunged  herself  into  it's  bason ;  at  first  the  fresh- 
ness re-animated  her ;  and  a  thousand  agreeable 
recollections  presented  themselves  to  her  mind. 
She  remembered  how,  in  the  days  of  infancy,  her 
mother  and  Margaret  amused  themselves  with 
bathing  Paul  and  her  in  that  very  stream,  and  how 
Ptfw/ afterwards,  appropriating  this  bath  solely  to 
her  use,  had  deepened  it's  bed,  covered  the  bottom 
with  sand,  and  sowed  aromatic  herbs  around  it's 
brink.  On  her  naked  arms,  and  on  her  bosom, 
she  perceived  the  reflexes  of  the  two  palm-trees^ 
which  bad  been  planted  at  the  birth  of  her  brother 
and  at  her  own,  and  which  now  interwove  their 
green  boughs,  and  their  young  cocoas,  over  her 
her  head.  She  called  to  remembrance  the  friend- 
ship of  Paw/,  sweeter  than  perfumes^  purer  thaa 
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the  water  of  the  fountain,  stronger  than  united 
palm-trees^  and  she  heaved,  a  sigh.  She  then  re- 
flected that  it  was  the  night  season,  and  that  she 
was  in  solitude ;  a  consuihing  fire  enflamed  her 
breast.  Immediately  she  hastened  in  dismay,  from 
these  dangerous  shades,  and  from  waters  more  ar- 
dent than  the  suns  of  the  Torrid  Zow :  slie  hurried 
to  her  mother  to  seek. refuge  from'  herself.  A 
thousand  times,  wishing  to  disclose  her  anguish, 
ahe  pressed  the  matern&l  hands  between  her  own : 
a  thousand  times  she  was  on  the  point  of  pronounc- 
iDg  the  name  of  Paul^  but  her  heart  was  ^o  full  as 
to  deprive  her  tongue  of  utterance,  and  reclining 
her  htsid  on  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  she  bedewed 
it  with  a  shower  of  tears.    .     ; 

Madame  de  la  Tour  plainly  perceived  the  cause  of 
her  daughter's  disorder,  but  even  she  herself  had 
not  the  coui-age.to  speak  to  her  about  it  "My 
"child,*'  said  she  to  her,.  "  address  yourself  tothe 
"  Almighty,  who  dispenses  health  and  lifeaccbrd- 
"  ing  to  Uis  good  pleasure.  He  makes  trial  of 
''  your  virtue  to-day,  only  in  order  to  recompense 
"  you  to-morrow  ;  consider  that  the  chief  end  of 
V  our  being  placed  on  the  earth  is  to  practise,  virtue.'^ 

In  the  mean  time,  those  excessive  hepts  raised 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  Ocean  an  assemblages  of 
vapours,  which,  like  a  vast  parasol,  covered  tlic 
face  of  the  island.  The  summits  of  the  moun- 
tains collected  these  around  them,  and  long  furrows 
of  flame  from  time  to  time  issued  out  of  their  cloud- 
capt  peaks.  Presently  afte^  tremendous  thunder- 
claps made  the  woods,  tlie  plains,  and  the  vallies, 
reverberate  the  noise  of  their  explosions.  Tlie  rain 
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in  cttemcts  gushed  down  from  the  Heavensu 
Foaming  torrents  precipitated  themselves  down  the 
aides  of  this  mountain ;  the  bottom  of  the  basott 
ifas  transformed  into  a  Sea ;  the  platform  on  which 
the  cottj^es  were  raised  into  a  little  islatid ;  ami 
the  entrance  into  the  taltey  had  become  a  sluice^ 
out  of  which  mshed»  with  awful  impetuosity,  hy 
the  force  of  ttee  roaring  waters,  tlie  earth,  the  trees^ 
and  the  rocks. 

Thevhole  fka^Wy^  seized  with  tremMing^  ad*' 
diessed  their  prayer  to  GOD  in  Madame  dc  te 
JIhur"$  cottage,  the  roof  of  which  cracked  dread^ 
fblly  lgr>  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Though  the 
door  and  the  out^de  window-sluitters  were  closely 
barred,  every  object  was  clearly  distinguishable 
witinos  through  the  jointings  of  the  boards,  so 
bright  and  so  frequent  were  the  iSashes  of  lights 
ning.  Theindrepid  Pirn/,  attended  by  Domwgo,  went 
from  the  ojtie  cottage  to  the  other,  notwithstand- 
ing t^e  raging  of  the  elements,  here  securing  a  wall 
by  2^  cross  beam,  and  there  by  drtriog  in  a  stake  ; 
be  went  in  only  now  and  then,  to  comfort  the  fa- 
mily wi^  the  hope  of  the  speedy  return  of  fintf 
Weather.  In  reality,  towards  evening  the  rain 
ceMed ;  the  trade-wind  from  the  South-east  re- 
smoed  it's  usual  current ;  the  stormy  clojids  wem 
driven  to  the  North-west,  and  the"* setting  Sun  a{>- 
peared  in  the  horizon. 

The  first  wish  which  Virginia  expressed  waa  to 
rO'Visit  the  plaeeof  her  repose:  Paul  approached 
her  whh  a  timid  air,  and  offered  her  his  arm  to  as- 
sist her  in  walking  thither.  She  accepted  it  with 
a  smile,  and  they  set  out  together  from  the  cot- 
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tage :  the  tir  was  cool  and  sonorous ;  douds  of 
white  smoke  arose  en  the  ridges  of  the  moontaias, 
furrowed  here  and  there  by  tbefbam  of  the  torrents, 
which  were  now  drying  up  on  every  side.  As  for 
the  garden^  it  was  entirdy  destroyed  by  deep  ^t*- 
ters;  most  of  the  trait- tices  were  torn  up  fay  the 
roots ;  imhiense  heaps  of  siand  corwed  the  stripes 
of  mead^wo^tound,  atid  oompletdy  cfaokM  up  Fir^ 
g'inio's  hath :  the  two  eocaa-^tre^  howfe^fer  were 
atill  standnig^  and  in  liidl  verdure :  the  bowers 
and  the  grassy  tur&  weri  no  more,  and  the  ear 
was  no  longer  diarmed  with  the  warfahng  m(  the 
birds^  except  a  few  bengalis  on  ^e  summit  of 
the  n^ghbeuring  rocks^  which  deplored  with 
plaintive  notes^  the  loss  of  their  young*. 

At  sight  of  this  desolatioii  Virginia  sakt  taPaiOj 
**  You  brought  the  birds  hither,  and  the  hurricane 
^has  destroyed  thecn;  yoa  planted  this  garden^ 
^  and  it  is  now  oo  more :  every  tbiag"  on  earth  pe* 
^  rishes;  Heaven  alone  is  mncbangeable.  Psadwc- 
^*  plied:  Oh!  then,  that  it  itrere  in  my  power  to 
**  bestow  soqfie  gift  of  Heaven  upon  you !  But  alas ! 
**.  I  possess  nothing  now,  even  on  the  Earth."  Fir^^ 
ginia^  with  a  blush  returned :  ^  You  have  certainly 
^  the  portrait  of  St  Pao^  that  you  can  call  your 
^  own."  Scarcely  had  she  proaounced)  these  words, 
than  Paul  flew  to  his  mother's  eotts^e  to  sosk  for 
it  This  portrait  was  a;»nall  minaatare  repnssent^ 
ing  PaUil  the  liermit  Margartt  regarded  it  with 
singular  devotion  :  whi^  a  girl  she  wore  it  long 
lound  her  own  neck ;  but  when  she  became  a  mo- 
ther she  suspended  it  round  the  neck  of  her  child. 
U  happened  that  when  pregnant  of  him,  and  aban- 
doned by  all  the  Worlds  from  merely  contemplating 
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the  image  of  this  blessed  Recluse,  the  friMt  of  her 
womb  contracted  a  strong  resemblance  to  it ;  this 
determined  her  to  bestow .  the  same  name  b&  him ; 
and  likewise  to  give  him  fera  patron,  a  Saint  who 
had  passed  his  life  far  from  Man,  by  whom  he  had 
been  iirs^  abused  and  then  deserted.  Virginia  on 
leceiving  this  small  portkait  from  the  hands  of 
Faul^  said  vrith  much  embtion:  '^  My  brother, 
^  while  I  live  this  shall  never  be  taken  frcAn  me, 
^  and  I  shall  ahvays  remember  that  yongavemethe 
^  only  possession  you  had  in  the  world.''  On  hear- 
ing those  tones  of  cordiality,  on.  this  unexpectod 
return  of  ramiliarity  and  tenderness,  Pjiul  was  go* 
ing  to  clasp  her  in  his  acms ;  but  as  nimbly,  as  a 
bird  she  sprung  away,  leafving  him  quite  confound- 
ed, and  totally  unable  to  account  foba;  conduct  so 
extraordinary. 

Meanwhile  Margaret  said  to  Madame  de  la  Tmtr: 
"  Why  should  we  not  marry  ourdiildren?  Their 
*^  passion  for  each  other  is  extreibe;  my  son  indeed, 
'^  is  not  yet  sensible  of  it ;  but  when'  Nature  shall 
'^  have  begun  to  speak  to  him,  to  no  purpose  will 
"  we  employ  all  our  vigilance  over  them  j  every 
"thing  is  to  be  feared."  :  Madame  de  la  Tour 
returned  2  "  They  are  too  young  and  too  poor ; 
'*  what  anxiety  would  it  cost  us  shonld  Virginia 
"  bring  into  the  world  unhappy  children,  whom 
'^  perhaps  she  would  not  have  strengtli  to  rear. 
"  Domingo  is  very  much  broken  ;  Mary  is  infirm  ; 
"  I  myself,  my  dear  friend  for  these  last  fourteen 
"  years  feel  my  health  very  much  impaired.  A 
"  person  soon  grows  old  in  these  hot  coun- 
•*  tries,  especially  when  that  period  is  so  greatly 
"  accelerated  by  sorrow.    Faui  is  our  only  hope  ; 
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'^^  let  us  wait  till  age  has  strengthened  his  consti- 
^^  tutioQ^  and  till  he  is  able  to  support  us  by  the 
.  **  labour  of  his  hands.  At  present  you  well  know 
"  we  iiave  hardly  any  thing  more  than  a  scanty 
**  supply  from  day  to  day.  But  if  we  send  Paul  to 
**  India  for  a  short  space  of  time,  commerce  will 
'^  supply  him  with  thd  means  of  purchasing  some 
**  slavtis.  On  his  return  hither  we  will  ntarr^  him 
'^to  Firgima'j^  fori  am  wfeU  assured  that  no  one 
**  can  make  my  beloved  daughter  so  happy  as  your 
"  son  PauL  Let  us  mention  the  matter  to'  our 
"  neighbour/^  . 

These  ladies  accordingly  consulted  me,  and  I  ap*« 

proved  of  their  plan.     **  The  seas  of  India  are  .^i^- 

"  lightfuV  said  I  to  them ;  "  if  we  chuse  a  favpur- 

**  able  season  forgoing  from  hence  to  that  countiy, 

*^  the  voyage  outward  is  but  six  weeks  at  most, 

^^  and  as  long  to  return  ;  we  will  make  up  a  smril 

."  assortment  of  goods  for  Paul ;  for  I  have  some 

"  neighbours  who  are  very  fond  of  him ;  were  we 

"  but  to  provi(^e  him  with  a  parcel  of  raw  cotton, 

**  of  which  we  can  here  make  no  use  for  want  of 

w^^  mills. to  dress  it ;  some  ebony  wood,  which  is  so 

,"  common  here  that  we  use  it  for  fuel;  and  several 

"  sorts  of  rosin,  which  go  to  waste  in  these  woods  ; 

.'^  all  of  those  commodities  will  find  a  market  in 

"  India,  though  they  are  of  no  value  at  all  here/* 

I  took  upon  myself  the  charge  of  obtaining  M* 
4e  la  Bourtlonaye\  permission  for  this  embarkation  ; 
but  I  thought  it  necessary,  beforehand,  to  open  the 
business  to  Paul.  How  was  I  astonished  however 
when  that  young  man  said  to  me,  with  a  good 
sense  far  above  his  years :  "  Why  would  you  have 
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"  me  quit  my  family  for  a  visionary  project  of  for- 
*^  tune  ?  Can  there  be  a  more  advantageous  com* 
"  merce  in  the  World  than  the  cultivation  of  a  fields 
•*  which  sometimes  yields  fifty  and  a  hundred  fold^ 
'*  If  we  wish  to  engage  in  trade,  can  we  not  do  so 
"  by  carrying  our  superfluities  from  hence  to  the 
"  city,  without  the  necessity  of  my  rambling  to  the 
"  Indies?  Our  parents  tell  me  that  Domingo  is  old 
**  and  worn  out ;  but  I  am  young,  and  daily  ac- 
"  quiring  fresh  vigour.  What  if  any  accident 
"  should  befal  them  during  my  absence,  more  es- 
•'  pecially  to  f^irginiay  who  even  now  suffers  very 
"  severely  ?  Ah,  no !  na!  I  can  never  bring  myself 
"  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  them*'^ 

His  answer  greatly  embarrassed  me;  for  Madame 
de  la  Tour  had  not  concealed  from  me  f^irginid's 
condition,  and  the  desire  which  she  herself  had  of 
deferring  their  union  till  they  were  of  a  more  mar 
ture  age,  by  separating  them  from  each  other.  I 
durst  not  so  much  as  hint  to  Paid  that  such  werc> 
her  motive^-  / 

Whilst  these  transactions  were  going  on,  a  ves- 
sel newly  arrived  from  France  brought  a  letter  t# 
Madame  de  la  Tour  from  her  aunt.  The  fear  of 
death,  without  which  obdurate  hearts  would  never 
soften,  had  appalled  her.  She  had  just  recovered 
from  a  dangerous  disorder,  which  produced  a  deep 
melancholy,  and  which  age  rendered  incurable. 
.  She  requested  her  niec6  to  return  to  Ftance  ;  or  if 
the  state  of  her  health  were  such  as  to  prevent  her 
taking  so  long  a  voyage,  she  enjoined  her  to  send 
Virgmia  thither,  on  whom  she  intended  to  bestow 
a  good  education,  a  place  at  Court,  and  a  bequest  of 
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all  her  (>0S8es6ioris :  the  return !  of  her  fAvoor,  she 
added,  depended  entirely  on  compliance  with  these 
injunctions.  • 

, '  No  sooner  had  this  letter  been  read  than  it  spread 
universal  consternation  in  the  family;  Dainingo^xid 
JIfarjf  began  to  weep ;  iPflrei?,  motionless  Mrith  as- 
tonishment, seemed  ready  to  burst  with  rage ;  Fir^, 
gihia^  her  ey<* ;  stedfastly  fixed  on  her  mother, 
dared  not  tO;ntter  ^.  syllable.     "  Can  you  bring 
•*  yourself  to  the  resolution  of  quitting  us?""  said 
Margaret  to  Madame  dela  Totir.  "  No,  my  friend, 
*'  no,  tny  children,''  replied  Madame  de  la  Tour; 
**'i  will  never  kave  you;  with  yoal  have  lived, 
"and  *ith  you  I  mean  to  die:  I.  never  knew  what 
"happiness  was  till  I  experiepced  your  friendship ; 
.  "if  my  health  is  Impaired,  ancient,  sorrows  are  the 
•  ^«  cause :  my  heart  has  been  pierced  by  the  harsh- 
"  iess  of  my  relations,  and  by  the  loss  of  my  be- 
"  loved  husbjind :  but  since  that  period  I  have  en- 
**  joyed  more  eonsolaiioii  and  felicity  withyou^  in 
,  "these  pdor  cottages  tbab.ever  the  riches'  of  my 
"  femily  gave  me  reason  to  expect,,  even  in  my  na- 
"  tive  country,*'    At  these  wotds  tear?  of  joy  be- 
dewed the  cheeks  of  the  whole  household :  PauL 
folding  Madame  de  la  Tour  iti  his  anfif^  exckimed : 
"And  I  will  never,  never  quit  yott,  nor  go  from  ^ 
"hence  to  the  Indies;   you  shall  experience  no 
"  want,  my  dear  mother,  as  loq|f  at  we  are  able  to 
"  work  for  you.**    Of  all  the  Society,  however,  the 
person  who  testified  the  least  joy,  and  who  never- 
theless-felt  it  the  most^  was  Firginia.  >  A  gentle 
cheerfulness  appeared  in  her  the  remainder  of  the 
day,  and  the  return  of  her  tranquillity  redoubled  the. 
general  satisfaction.  Digitized  by  doodle 
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Next  noralng  at  9W*ris9»  as.  tbcy  were  olS^titls 
i;^  their  9tcou3tiomeii  m^tin  pruyer  which  prec«4e4 
breakfasV  Domingo  informed  them  that  a  gQntie? 
fMn  oqhorAfbAeH  w^^  appro^hing  the  plantations 

lif  e^t^r^d  the  Q^tlftge  where  the  who^e  faovl y  weie 
attfible:  Virgi^if^  xf^i^  serving  upi,  according  t9 
the  qu$toin  of  the  coi^ntiy,  coffee  and  boiled  rice ; 
there  were  likewise  hot  potatoes  and  fresh  bananas : 
the  only  dishes  whicli  they  had  were  the  halves  of 
a  gourd ;  and  all  their  table  linen  consisted  of  the 
leaves  of  the  pl^tain.  The  Governor  at  first  ex*' 
pressed  some  surprize  at  the  meanness  of  their 
dwelling ;  thei^  addressiqg  hhnself  to  MadsElne  de 
la  TouTf  he  said'  that  his  public  situation  sometimes 
prevented  him  fiom  paying  attention  to  indi  viduals^ 
but  that  she  IjiQiKever  had  a  title  to  claim  bis  mqre 
impiediate  regards  ^'  You  have^  madam^"  added 
be,  ''  an  a,unt  at  Paris,  a  lady,  of  quality  and  very 
''  rich,  who  Resigns  to  bestow  her  fortune  upon  y  ou^ 
V  hut  at  the  same  time  expects  that  you  will  attend 
_"  her/'  M.^d^pm  de  la  Tour  replied  ^^^  ^et  un- 
settled state  of  health  would  not  permit  her  to  un- 
dertake so  loi^  a  voyage.  *'  Surely  then>"  cried 
M.  de  lOf  Bifiurdonaye^  "  you  cannot,  without,  in- 
^^  justice,  deprive  youryqu|ig>nd  beautiful  daugh- 
**  (er  of  so  ^r^t  an  inhj^ritaAce ;  I  will  not  conceal 
*^  from  yoij,  tha^tj^our  aunt  has  employed  authority, 
"  to  secure  your  daughter's  compliance  with  her 
"wish.  The  minister  has  written  to  me  on  the'sub- 
**  ject,  authorising  me,  if  necessary,  to  exercise  the 
*'  hand  of  power ;  but  my  only  aim  in  employing 
^^  that,  is  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  inhabi- 
"  tants  of  this  colony;  I  expect  therefore  that  you 
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*  will,  with  cheerfulness  submit  to  the  sacrifite  of 
*•  k  ft*r  years,  dn  Which  depend  thfe  establishment 
^*  of  your  daughter,  and  your  Owii  welfare  for  thfc 
•*  remainder  of  life.  For  what  purpose  do  peoplfe 
•'  resort  to  these  islands  ?  li  it  not  in  the  view  of 
**  making  a  fortune?  Surely  howfever  it  is  far  more 
**  agreeable  to  teturtt,  and  obtain  ohe  in  our  native 
"  country.'* 

As  he  said  these  words,  he  jilaced  upon  the  table 
k  large  bag  of  piastres,  which  One  of  his  slaves  had 
brought  "  This,"  added  he  "  is  what  your  auiit 
^*  ha6  retrikted,  to  make  the  neces«ary  prepahitions 
'*  for  the  voyage  of  the  young  lady  your  daughter.*' 
He  then  concluded  with  gently  re^roa<ching  Mdr 
dame  de  la  Tout"  for  not  having  Applied  to  him  in 
her  necessities:  at  the  same  ti^e  applauding  the 
noble  firmness  which  she  had  displayed.  Paul  upon 
this  broke  silence,  and  thtis  addressed  the  Gover- 
not :  "  Sir,  my  mother  did  apply  to  you,  and  your 
**  reception  was  unkind  to  the  last  degree/'  "  Have 
'*  you  then  anotlier  child?"  iaid  M.  de  la  Bour- 
donate  to  Madame  de  Id  tour :  "  No,  Sir,"  replied 
she  ;  "  this  is  the  son  of  my  friend ;  but  he  and 
*'  Virginia  are  our  common  property,  and  equally 
"  beloved  by  both."  "  Young  man,"  said  the  Go* 
*'  vempr,  addressing  himself  to  Paul^  "  when  you 
"  shall  have  acquired  experience  of  the  World, 
"  you  will  learn  to  what  distresses  people  in 
"place  ai*e  exposed;  you  will  discover  how ^asy 
*^  it  is  to  prejudice  them,  and  how  often  intriguing 
*'  vice  obtains  for  them  what,  in  justice,  should  be 
"  bestowed  on  concealed  merit"  \ 

M.  de  la  Bourdonaye,  on  the  inviteticm  of  Ma- 
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dame  de  la  Tour,  seated  hitiiself l)y  her  at  t}ie  table. 
He  breakfasted,  as  the  Creoles  do,  upon  coffee  mix* 
ed  with  boiled  rice.   He  was  charmed  with  the  or- 
der and  neatness  ^f  the  little  cottage,  with  the 
union  of  the  two  happy  families,  and  even  with  the 
zeal  of  their  old  domestics.    '*  Here,"  said  he,  "  is 
"  no  furniture  but  what  the  woods  supply,  but  I 
"see  countenances  serene,/and  hearts  of  gold." 
Paul,  delighted  with  the  familiarity  of  the  new  Go- 
vernor, said  to  himi  "I  desire  y<iur  friendship,  for 
.  "  you  are  an  honest  man.'*  M.  de  la  BofirdanayeTer 
ceived  this  markof  insular  cordiality  with  pleasure. 
He  embraced  Paut;  and  pressing  him' by  the  hand, 
assured  him  that  he  might  rely  upoti  his  friendship. 
After  breakfast  he  took  Madame  *^e^7bttr  apar^ 
and  informed  her  thatafavourableopportunityjust 
now  offered  of  sending  her  daughter  into  France, 
by  means  of  a  vessel  on  the  point  gf  sailing  ;  and 
that  he  would  recommend  her  tb  the  care  of  a.  lady, 
a  relation  of  his  own,  who  was  going  passehger  in', 
it ;  representing  at  thd  same  time  th^t  it  would  be 
very  wrong  to  sacrifice  the  prospect  of  an  immense 
fortune,  to  the  pleasure  of  her.  daughter's  company 
for  a  few  years.     "  Your  aunt^"  added  he,  as  he  was 
departing,  ^^  cannot  hold  out  more  than  two  years 
^^  longer;  her  friends  have  assured  me  of  it:  consi* 
*'  der  the  matter  therefore  Seriously,  I  pray  you ; 
'*  consult  your  own  mind ;   surely  e;yery  person  of 
"  common  s^nse  must  be  of  my  opinion.^  Madame 
de  la  Tour  replied :  "  As  I  desire  nothing  hencefor- 
"  ward  but  the  welfare  of  my  daughtcfi^  the  voyage 
"  to  France  shall  be  left  entirely  to  her  own  disposal.'* 
Madi^me  de  la  Tour  was  not  sorry  at  finding  an 
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^Opportunity  of  sepatatiQg  Paul  and  Virginia  for  a 
short  time;  but  it  was  only  in  the  view  of  securing 
their  mutual  happiness  at  a  future  period.  She  ac- 
cordingly took  her  daughter  aside,  and  said  to  her: 
^'  My  dear  child,  our  domestics  are  growing  old ; 
^*  ^aulis  still  very  young;  age  is  stealing  upon 
•*  Margaret,  and  I  myself  am  already  infirm :  should 
^  I  happen  to  die,  what  will  become  of  you  in  the 
"  midst  of  these  deserts  ?  You  will  be  left  entirely 
**  alone  with  no  person  to  assist  you,  and  you  will 
*'  be  obliged  to  procure  yourself  a  livelihood  by  la- 
**  bouring  incessantly  in  the  ground,  like  a  hirtr 
**ling:  such  an  idea  overwhelms  me  with  grict.** 
Virginia  thus  replied :  **  GOD  has  doomed  us  to 
"  labour :  you  have  taught  me  how  to  work,'  and 
"  to  offer  up  daily  thanksgiving  to  Him.  Hitherto 
*^  He  has  not  abandoned  us,  nor  will  he  abandon 
^  us  now.  His  providence  watches  with  peculiar 
"  care  over  the  unhappy ;  you  have  told  me  so  a 
"  thousand  times,  my  dear  mother!  Oh,  I  shall 
^  never  have  resolution  to  quit  you.'*  Madame  de 
la  Tour,  much  affected  returned,  "  I  have  no  other 
*'  intention  than  that  of  rendering  you  happy,  and 
"  of  uniting  you  one  day  to  Paul,  who  is  not  your 
*^  brother :  Consider  likewise  that  his  fortune  now 
"  depends  entirely  on  you." 

A  young  girl  in  love  thinks  that  every  one  is  ig- 
norant of  it.  She  spreads  the  same  veil  over  her 
eyes  which  she  wears  on  her  heart;  but  when  it  is 
removed  by  the  hand  of  a  beloved  friend,  immedi- 
ately the  secret  torments  of  her  love  transpire,  as 
through  an  opened  barrier,  and  the  gentle  expan- 
sions of  confidence  succeed  to  the  mysterious  re* 
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serve  in  which  she  had  ^veldped  herself.      V'ir^ 
gitMy  sensibly  alive  to  the  new  testimonies  of  hev 
mothers  kindness,  freely  related  the  many  strugn 
gles  which  sh^  had  experienced  within  herself,  and 
of  which  GOD  alone  had  been  the  witness;   that 
she  perceived  the  hand  of  his  providence  in  the 
consolation  administered  by  a  tender  mother,  who 
approved  of  her  inclination,  and  who  would  direct 
her  by  wholesome  counsel;  and  that  now,  resting 
entirely  on  her  support,  every  thing  operated  as  an 
inducement  to  remain  where  she  was,  without  un- 
easiness fpr  the  present,  or  anxiety  for  the  future. 
Madame  de  la  TouTt   perceiving  that  her  confi* 
dence  had  produced  an  effect  entirely  different 
from  what  she  had  expected,  said  to  her:    ^^  My 
/'  dear  child,  I  have  no  wish  to  constrain  your  in- 
^'  clinatiops;   consider  the  matter  at  yonr  leisure; 
**  but  conceal  your  Jove  from  Paul:    when  the 
''  heart  of  a  young  woman  is  gaiped,  her  lover  has 
"  nothing  more  to  ask  of  her.'' 

Toward  the  evening,  while  she  wa^s  alone  with 

Virginia^  a  tall  man  dressed  ina  blue  cassock  c^me 

in..    He  Mas  an  ecclesiastical  missionary  of  the 

island,  and  confessor  to  Madame  de  la  Tour  and^ 

Virginia^  and  had  been  sent  thithef*  by  the  Govcr- 

nor.      ^'  My  children,"  said  he,   as   he  entered, 

"  thi^re  is  wealth  in  store  for  you  now,  thank  Hea- 

'*  ven  !  You  have  at  length  the  means  of  gratify- 

*'  ing  your  benevolent  feelings,  by  administering 

"  assistance  to  the  wretched.      I  well  know  what 

"  the  Governor  has  said  to  you,  and  also  your  re- 

**  ply.     My  good  maxlam,  the  state  of  your  health 

*i  obliges  you  to  remain  here ;  but  as  for  ypu,  young 
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^  lady,  you  have  no  excuse.  Wc  must  obey  the 
^*  will  jof  Providenqe,  in  respecting  our  aged  rela* 
^*  tions,  however  unjust  they  may  have  been  to  us. 
'^'  It  is  a  sacrifice  I  grant,  but  it  is  the  command  of 
^  the  Altnighty.  He  devoted  himself,  for  Us,  and 
'f  it  is  our  duty  to  devote  ourselves  for  the  welfam 
**  of  our  kindrcfd.  Your  voyage  into  France  will 
"•*  finally  come  to  a  happy  issue:  Can  you  possibly, 
**  my  dear  child,  have  any  objection  to  go  thither?* 
Virginia,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and  tremblings 
as  she  spake,  replied :  '^  If  it  is  the  command  of 
'^  GOD  that  I  should  go,  I  hflve  nothing  to  ssty 
^^  agahist  it ;  the  will  of  GOD  be  done,"  said  she^ 
bursting  into  tears. 

The  missionary  took  his  departure,  and  gave  the 
Governor  an  account  of  the  success  of  his  embassy. 
Madame  de  la  Tour  however  sent  a  message  t5  me 
by  Domingo,  intreating  me  to  come  over,  and  con- 
sult ;^>out  Firginii^s  departure.      It  was  my  firm 
opinion  that  she  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  go* 
I  maintain,  as  infallible  principles  of  happiness, 
that  the  advantages  of  Nature  ought  always  to  be 
preferred  before  those  of  fortune ;   and  that  wc 
should   never  seek  from   abroad  those  blessings 
which  we  can  find  at  home.  I  extend  these  maxims 
in  all  cases,  whhout  a  single  exception.      But  of 
Vhat  avail   could  ray    moderate  counsels   prove 
against  the  illusions  of  an  immense   fortune,  and 
piy  natural  reason  against  the  prejudices  of  the 
Urorld,  and  against  an  authority  held  sacred  by 
Madame  de  Id  Tour?  This  lady  consulted  me  only 
•ut    of  politeness,  for  she  no  longer  deliberated 
in   her    own    mind  after  the  decision    of   her 
ronfetsor.       liven   Margaret    who,  in  spite  of 
2  '  tbp- 
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thus  addressed  him  :  "  Why,  my  son,  do  you  feed 
"  yourself  with  false  hopes,  which  only  serve  to 
•*  render  the  disappointment  of  them  more  bitter? 
**  It  is  now  time  to  disclose  to  you  the  secret 
**  of  your  life,  and  of  my  ewn.  Mademoiselle  de  la 
**  Tour  is  related  by  her  mother's  side  to  a  person 
**  of  immense  wealth,  and  of  high  rank.  As  to 
*'  yourself,  you  are  only  the  son  of  a  poor  low-borto 
**  woman ;  and  what  is  still  worse  you  are  a  bastard.*' 

The  word  bastard  greatly  surprized  Paul;  he 
hid  never  beard  it  made  use  of  before,  and  he  ask- 
ed his  mother  the  meaning  of  it :  she  replied  "  You 
*•  had  no  legitimate  father ;  when  I  was  a  girl,  love 
'*  betrayed  me  into  a  folly,  of  which  you  are  th6 
♦*  fruit.  My  frailty  deprived  you  of  the  family  of 
**  your  father,  and  my  repentance  of  that  of  your 
"  mother.  Unfortunate  boy !  I  am  the  only  rela- 
^*  tion  you  have  in  the  world.'*  She  concluded  by 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  tears.  P^w/ folding  her  in 
his  arms,  exclaimed ;  "  Alas!  my  mother,  since  1 
"  have  no  other  relation  but  you,  I  will  love  you 
•*  still  the  more ;  but  what  a  secret  have  you  just  di* 
"  vulged  to  me  J  I  now  plainly  perceive  the  reason 
"  why  Mademoiselle  de  la  Tour  has  for  these  two 
•*  months  shunned  me,  and  which  has  at^lengthde- 
**  termined  her  to  take  her  departure.  Alas!  with- 
^*  put  doubt  she  despises  me  !" 

However,  the  hour  of  supper  came  ;  each  of  the 
guests  took  a  place  at  table,  agitated  with  differ- 
ent passions  ;  they  ate  little,  and  did  not  utter  a 
single  syllable.  Virginia  retired  first,  and  czxBt  and 
seated  herself  on  the  spot  where  we  now  are ;  Paul 
soon  followed,  and  placed  himself  by Jher  side;  a 
profound  silence  ensued  lor  some  time*     It  was 
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oiie  of  tho3^  fjeliglitful  nights,  soicQTnmonbetwee«L 
tbe  Tropics^  and  whose  beauty  bafQes  all  descrip- 
tion.  The  moon  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifmaKnent,^  einveloped  with  a  cloudy  curtain,  which 
was  gradually  dissipated  by  her  rays.  Her  light 
insensibly  di0^used  itself  over  the  mountains  of 
the  island,  and  over  their  peaks,  which  glittered 
with  a  silvery  verdure.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  wag 
to  he  heard*  In  the  woods,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
valley^  ^nd  at  the  top  of  these  rocks,  the  soft 
warblings  and  gentle  murmurings  of  the  birds, 
which  were  caressing  each  other  in  their  nests,  de- 
figfated  with  the  beauty  of  the  night,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  air,  stole  on  the  ear.  All,  even  to 
the  very  insects,  v/ere  humming  along  the  grass; 
the  stars  twinkling  in  tHe  Heavens,  reflected  their 
tfembling  images  on  the  surface  of  the  Ocean,  A« 
Virgimayf^  surveying  with  wandering  eyes,  tlic 
vast  and  gloomy  horizon,  distinguishable  from  the 
Sthores  of  the  island  by  the  red  fires  of  the  fisher- 
men, she  perceived>  at  the  entrance  of  the  porti  a 
light  fixed  to  a  large  dark  body;  it  was  the  Ian- 
thorn  of  the  vessel  in  which  she  \vas  to  embark  for 
Europe,  and  which  ready  to  set  sail, '  only  lay  at 
anchor  till  the  breeze  should  spring  ujp.  At  this 
sight  she  was  so  deeply  affected  that  she  turned  her 
head  aside,  lest  Paul  should  perceive  her  tears. 

Madame^ /a  Toury  Margaret^  and  I,  were  seated 
a  few  paces  from,  thenfi,  under  ^le  shade  of  the  ba- 
nana trees;  and,  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  night, 
we  distinctly  heard  their  conversation,  which  I 
shall  never  forget. 

P(ml  said  to  her :    ^  I  understand  madam,  that 

^*  you  are  to  t?ke  your  departure  hence  in  three 

0,  '  "days: 
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''  days :  have  you  no  apprehension  at  the  thought 

"  of  exposing  yourself  to  the  dangers  of  t^eSea 

••  the  Sea  at  which  you  used  to   be  so  terrified  ?^. 
**  It  is  my  duty,  you  know/*  replied  Vii^ginia^  *'  to 
**  obey  tlie  i;:ommand  of  my  relations."    "  You  are 
*'  going  then/'  said  Paul,  "  to  quit  our  society  for 
*'  a  female  relation  who  lives  far  from  hence,  and 
**  whom  you  have  never  seeii!" — "  Alasl"  returned 
**  Virginia,  had  I  been  permitted  to  follow  my  own 
**  inclination  I  should  have  remained  here  all  my 
^  life  long ;'  but  my  mother  is  of  a  contrary  opt- 
**  nion,  and  my  confessor  has  told  me  it  is  the  will 
**  of  GOD  that  I  should  depart ;  that  life  is  a  state 
**  ofprobation....Alas!  how  severe  that  probation  is.^" 
^*  How,"  replied  Paul,  "  so  many  reasons  to  dc- 
**  termine  thee  to  leave  us,  and  not  one  to  induce 
**  thee  to  remain  !      Ah  !  of  the  former  there  is 
**  still  one  which  you  have  not  mentioned ;  the  at- 
"  tractiops  which  wealth  holds  out  are  powerfuL   ' 
**  You  will  soon  find  in  a  world  entirely  new  to 
"  you,  another  person  on  whom  to  bestow  the  name 
**  of  brother,  by  which  you  now  no  longer  address 
•*  me :  you   will  find   this  brother  among  your 
**  equals,  and  such  as  have  riches  and  high  birth, 
"  which  I  can  never  offer  you.    But,  whither  can 
"  you  go  to  be  more  happy  than  where  you  arc? 
"  On  what  land  can  you  set  your  foot  dearer  to 
*^  you  than  that  which  gave  you  being?      Where 
"  can  you  find  a  fociety  mbre  amiable  than  that 
**  one  of  which  you  are  entirely  beloved  ?     How 
**  can  you  exist  without  the  caresses  of  your  mo- 
"  ther,  to  which  you  hive  been  so  long  accustom- 
ed ?    What  will  become  of  your  mother  herself, 
'*  already  far  advanced  in  life,  when  she  no  longer 
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**  sees  you  by  her  side^  at  her  table,  in  the  house, 
"  and  in  her  walks,  where  you  used,  to  be  her  sup- 
"  port  ?  To  what  a  state .  will  mv  parent  be  re* 
"  duced,  who  is  as  fondly. attached  to  you  as  your 
*^  own?  What  can  I  say  to  give  thetn  consolation, 
•*  when  I  see  them  mourning  your  absence?  Cruel 
•'  girl !  I  say  nothing  of  my  self :  •  but,  What  shall 
''  become  of  me,  when  in  the  morning  I  no  longer 
*^  enjoy  your  company,,.and  .when  night  comes  on, 
"  without  bringing. us  together  again ;  and  when 
"  I  shall  behold  these .  palm-trees,  planted  at  our 
^*  birthi  and  whigh  so  Icmg  h^veb^en  th6  witnesses 
"  of  our  mutual  affection.  Ah !  since  a  new  des-, 
**  tiny  attracts  you ;  since  ybn  will  Seek  oth^r  coun- 
*^  tries  fur  from  the  spot  where  'you*  wai  l^m,  and  . 
"  other  possessions  than  those  which  the  labour  of 
"  my  hands  has  procured  for  you, .  alloW  me  to 
"accompany  you  in  yoar  .voyage;  I  wHl  e^- 
<<  courage  you  during'  those  tempests,  which 
"  caused  such  apprehensions  in  you  while  on  shore. 
'•  Thy  head  shall  repose  upon  my  bosom ;  I  will 
"  clasp  thee  to  my  breast ;  and,  in  France,  whither 
'*  thou  art  going  in  quest  of  fortune  and  of  great- 
"  ness,  I  will  follow  thee  as  thy  slave ;  in  the  pa- 
"  laces  where  I  shall  behold  thee  served  and  adored, 
"  I  will  rejoice  at  thy  happiness ;  even  theil  I  shall 
•'  be  rich  enough  to  offer  thee  the  greatest  of  sacri- 
"  fices,  by  dying  at  thy  feet." 

His  voice  was  entirely  stifled  with  sobbing ;  we 
presently  heard  that  of  Virginia,  who  addressed  him 

in  these  words,  frequently  intcrr^ipted  oy  sighs 

**  It  is  for  thy  sake  that  I  go  away for  thee, 

"  whom  I  have  daily  seen   bowed   down   to  the 
''  ground,  labouring  to  support  two  infirm  families. 

If 


ii28  stavi^t  to  tHE  irvMta  or  NAfuitE^ 
'^  If  I  have  embraced  this  opportunity  of  acquiring 
''  wealth,  it  is  only  to  retura  a  thousand  fold  the 
*'  good  which  thou  hast  done  to  tia  all.  Can  ther^ 
**  be  a  fort  une  worthy  of  thy  friendship  ?  Why  men-^ 
"  tion  thy  birth  to  roe?  Ah!  were  it  even  possible  that 
**  another  brother  should  be  offered  to  me,  could  I 
^/  chose  any  but  thee  P  Oh,  Paul!  Paul!  thou  art 
**  far  dearer  to  me  than  a  brother.  What  a  strug-* 
^'  gle  hath  it  cost  me  to  keep  thee  at  a  distance!  I 
^'  even  wished  thee  to  assist  me  in  separating  me 
"  from  myself,  till  Heaven  could  bless  our  union. 
"But  now,  I  remain!  I  depart!  I  live!  I  die!  Do 
"  what  thou  wilt  with  me :  Ob,  irresolute  girl  that 
"lam!  I  had  fortitude  to  repel  thy  caresses,  but 
"  thy  sorrow  quite  overpowers  me/' 

At  these  words  Paul  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
holding  her  closely  embraced,  exclaimed  with  a  ter^ 
.  rible voice:  "  I  am  resolved  to  go  with  her,  nor 
"  shall  anything  shake  my  resolution,"  Weimrac- 
diately  flew  toward  him,  and  Madame </c  la  Tbiirad^ 
dressed  him  in  these  words :  "  My  son,  should  you 
"  go  away  what  is  to  become  of  us?" 

He  repeated  these  words,  shuddering :  My  son, 
my  son!...."  Dost  thou,"  cried  he,  ^*act  thepartof 
**  a  mother,  thou,  who  separatest  brother  and  sister? 
<*  We  both  were  nourished  by  thy  milk ;  we  both 
"were  nursed  upon  thy  knees;  from  thee  too  we 
*Meamtto  love  each  other;  wchave  said  so  to  each 
**  other  a  thousand  times ;  yet  now  you  are  going  to 
**  remove  her  from  me ;  you  are  not  only  sendingher 
**  to  Europe,  that  barbarous  country  which  denied 
**  thyself  shelter,  but  even  to  those  cruel  relations 
"  who  abandoned  you.     You  may  say  to  me.  You 
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**  have  no  authority  over  her,*heis  not  your  sister. 
**  Yes  she  is  every  thing  to  me,  my  riches,  my  fa-* 
**  mily,  my  birth,  my  all,  I  know  nootlier  blessing,' 
"  we  were  brought  up  under  the  same  roof,  we  re- 
"  posed  in  the  same  cradle,  and  the  same  grave  shall 
"  contain  us.  If  she  goes,  I  am  resolved  to  follow. 
"  The  Governor  will  prevent  me!  Ca,n  he  prevent 
**me  from  throwing  myself  into  the  Sea?  I  will 
**  swim  after  her;  the  Sea  canuet  be  more  fatal  to 
**  me  than  the  dry  laud.  As  I  cannot  live  near  her^ 
**  I  shall  at  least  have  the  sa tisfaction  of  dying  b^ 
*'  fore  her  eyes,  far,  far  from  thee*  Barbarous  mof 
**  tlier !  pitiless  woman !  Oh,  may  that  Ocean,  to  the 
"  perils  of  which  tliou  art  going  to  expose  her,  never 
"  give  her  back  to  thy  arms  !  May  these  billows  bear 
**  my  body  back  to  thee,  and  casting  it,  togetjier 
**  with,  her's,  on  this  rocky  shore,  cause  an  eternal 
"  melancholy  to  settle  on  thee,  by  presenting, to 
"  thy  view  the  unhappy  fate  of  thy  two  childrw/' 

While  he  spake  I  seized  him  in  my  arms,  for  I 
perceived  that  despair  had  overpowered  his  reason: 
his  eyes  sparkled;  large  drops  of  sweat  r^n  down 
his  inflamed  countenance ,  his  knees  trembled,  and 
I  felt  his  heart  beat  with  redoubled  violence  in  hit 
burning  bosom.  ^      /\       ♦ 

Virginia^  terrified,  said  to  himc  "Oh,  my^ftiend, 
"  I  swear,  by  the  pleasures  of  our  early  age,  by  thy 
"  misfortunes  and  my  ovyn,  and  by  all  that  ever 
**  could  unite  two  unfortunate  wretches,  that  if  I 
"  remain  here  I  will  only  live  for  thee;  and  if  I  de- 
"  part  I  will  one  day  return  to  be  thine.  I  call  you 
*^  to  witness  all  ye  who  have  watched  over  niy  in- 
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*•  fant  stq)s,  you  who  have  the  disposal  of  rny  lifc^ 
^'  and  who  now  behold  the  tears  which  I  slied :  I 
"  s^^ea^  it,  by  high  Heaven,  which  now  hears  me  ; 
"  by  that  Ocean  which  I  am  going  to  brave :  by  the 
♦*  air  which  I  breathe,  and  which  hitherto  I  have 
"  never  polluted  with  a  falsehood." 

As  the  heat  of  the  Sun  dissolves  and  precipitates 
im  icy  rock  from  the  summit  of  the  Appcnines^  so 
did  the  impetuous  rage  of  this  young  matt  subside 
at  the  voice  of  the  beloved  object  His  lofty  bead 
drooped  down,  and  a  torrent  of  tears  gushed  fron> 
Ws  eyes.  His  mother,  mingling  Iwr  own  tears  with 
his,  held  him  locked  in  her  arms,  without  the  power 
of  utterance.  Madam  d4  la  Taur^  quite  distracted^ 
said  to  me :  "I  can  contain  myself  no  longer:  my 
*aDul  is  torn  with  contending  passions.  This 
^'  unfortunate  voyage  sliall  not  take  place.  Do,  my 
''^dear  neighbour,  endeavour  to  persuade  my  son  to 
'*  feccompany  yott  honiewards :  eight  days  have 
•*  elapsed  since  any  of  us  have  enjoyed  a  single 
•*  moment  of  sleep." 

I  liccoi:dingly  said  to  Paul: "  My  good  friend, 
"your  sister  shall  remain  with  us;  to-morrow  we 
^  will  mention  the  matter  to  the  Governor;  mean- 
•*  while  leave  your  family  to  repose,  and  come  and 
"  pass  the  night  at  my  habitiation.  It  is  late,  it  is 
**  midnight:  the  cross  of  the  South  is  directly  over 
"  the  horizon/* 

He  allowed  me  to  conduct  him  in  silence.  After 
a  very  restless  night  he  rose  at  day*break,  and  re- 
turlied  to  his  own  home. 

But  wherefoi?e  s1k)uW  I  continue  the  reckal  of 
this  melancholy  story  to  you  any  longer?  There  ia- 
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5nly  6n6  agreeable  side  to  contemplate  in  liumail 
life.  Like  the  Globe  on  which  we  revolve,  our  ra- 
pid citeet"  IS  only  that  of  a  day,  and  patt  of  that 
day  cannot  receive  illumrnation  till  the  other  be  in- 
volved in  darknesl 

•*  iFkthfer,^  said  I  to  him,  "1  trtiist  eiirreat  yoii  to 
**  finish  the  account  of  what  you  have  begun  in  a 
•*  thanner  so  affecting.  Ihiages  of  happiness- delight 
*'  th^  fancy,  but  the  recital  of  misfortunes  conveys 
**  ftlstractibii  to  the  niind,  I  am  anxious  ,tb  learn 
**\^hat  bfecaihe  of  the  unfortunate  Paul.*'  '    .  '    J 

The  fifst  object  which  struck  Paut^  on  Ins  returri 
i6  the  plantation,  was  the  iiegress  Mary^  wlio, 
itiounted  on  a  rock,  had  her  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  the  main  Ocean.  The  moment  that  he  petceived 
hit  he  eiidaittied :  *'  Where  is  Plrginia  ?  Mary  tuf  rt- 
id  hef  head  toward  her  young  master  and  buhst  in- 
to t6ars.  Pdul,  ih  delirium,  turned  round,  and  flew 
to  the  pott  He  therfe  Ifearned  that  f^irgmia  had 
eHibarked  at  day-breiik,  that  the  vessel  Bad  set  sail 
ihimediately,  and  was  now  iio  longer  in  sighl  He 
directed  his  steps  back  to  his  place  of  habitation, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  profound  silence. 

AltitoUgh  this  enclosure  df  rocks  appears  almost 
perpendicular  behind  lis,  those  green  fiats  which  sub- 
dlWde  their  heights  are  so  mkny  stages,  by  which 
you  arrive,  by  means  Of  iibme  intricate  patli3,  at  the 
foot  of  that  inclin  jng  and  inaccessible  cone  of  rocks, 
which  is  called  the  Thuaib.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
rock  is  an  espl&^nade,  covered  with  great  trees,  but 
so  lofty  and  so  steep  (hat  they  appear  like  a  large 
forest  in  the  air,  surrounded  with  fearful  precipices. 
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The  clouds  which  the  summit  of  the  Thumb  attracts 
continually  around  it,  incessantly  feed  several  caA« 
cades,  of  water,  which  are  precipitated  to  such  a 
depth  into  the  bottom  of  the  va^lley,  situated  at  the 
back  of  this  mountain,  that  when  you  are  at  it  s  top 
you  no  longer  hear  tlie.  noise  of  their  fall.  From  this 
place  a  great  part  of  the  island  is  percepti  We,  as  well 
as  the  peaks  of  several  of  it's  mountains;  among 
others,  those  of  Piterboth,  a(nd  of  the  Three  Paps, 
and  their  vallies  covered  with  forests;  then  theopen 
Sea,  and  the  island  of  Bourbon,  which  is  forty  lea? 
gues  to  the  westward.  From  this  elevation  Paul  per- 
ceived the  vessel  which  bare  away  Virginia.  He  de- 
scried it  at  more 'than  ten  leagues  distance^  like  a 
black  speck  in  the  middle  of  the  vast  Ocean.    He 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  in  contcmplat? 
ing  it,  and  though  it  had  actually  disappeared  from 
his  sight,  he  still  imagined  that  be  perceived  it; 
and  when  he  had  entirely  lost  it  in  tlie  thick  vapour 
of  the  horizon,  he  seated  himself  in  this  desolate 
spot,  whicli  is  always  agitated  by  the  winds  which 
blow  incessantly  on  the  tops  of  the  palm-trees,  and 
of  the  tatamaques.     Their  loud  and  hollow  mur- 
murs resenible  the  deep  tones  of  an  organ,  and  in- 
spire a  profound  melancl^oly.. 

There  I  found  Paul,  his  head  leaning  against  the 
rock  and  his  eyes  ri vetted  to  the  ground.  1  had  been 
seeking  him  since  sun-rise,  and  it  was  with  ipuch  dif- 
ficulty that  I  could  prevail  on  him  to  descend,  and 
re-visit  his  family.  At  length  however  I  brought  him 
back  to  his  habitation;  but  the  moment  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  Madam  de  la  Tour^  he  began  to  reproach  her 
bitterly  for  Iiaving  so  cruelly  deceived  him.     She 

informed 
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•  informed  us,  that  a  breeze  having  sprung  up  about 
three  in  the  morning,  and  the  vessel  being  in  full 
trim  to  depart,  the  Governor  attended  by  liis  prin- 
cipal officers  and  the  missionaiy,  came  with  a  pa- 
lanquin to  caiTy  off  Virginia  ;  and  in  spite  of  her 
expostulations,  her  tears  and  those  of  Margaret^ 
all  of  them  exclaiming  that  it  was  for  their  interest, 
had  hurried  away  her  daughter,  who  was  almost 
expiring.  "  Alas  !''  exclaimed  Paul^  "  if  I  had  only 
**  enj(5yed    the  satisfaction  of,  bidding  her  fare- 
**  wel,   I  should  now  have  been  happy,    I  would 
"  have  said  to  her ;  Virginia^  if  during  the  time 
"  that  we  have  lived  together,  L  have  made  use  of 
•^  any  one  word  which  may  have  given  you  of- 
**  fence,  tell  me  that  I  have  your  forgiveness,  be- 
*^  fore  we  part  for  ever.  I  would  have  said  ;  Since 
"  Fate  has  decreed  an  eternal  separation,  adieu,  my 
**  dear  Virginia^  adieu  ;  may  you  live,  far   from 
"  hence,  contented  and  happy."    Perceiving  Ma- 
"  dame  dt  la  Tbwr  and  his  mother  weeping  :  **  Go,'* 
said  he  to  them,  "  go,  and  seek  some  other  hand 
"  than  mine  to  wipe  away  your  tears."     He  then 
hastened  from  them,  sighing  deeply,  and  wandered 
up  and  down  through  the  plantation.     He  went 
over  all  those  places  which  had  been  the  most  fa- 
vourite retreats  of  Virginia.    He  said  to  her  goats, 
and  to  the  kids,  which  followed  him  bleating: 
**  What  do  yon  ask  of  me  ?    Alas  !   you  will  never 
"  more  see  in  my  company  the  person  whose  hand 
"  used  to  feed  you."  He  then  wandered  to  Virgin 
nids  Rest,  and  at  sight  of  the  birds  which  fluttered 
around  him,  he  exclaimed :    '•Unhappy  songsters  ! 
*^  No  longer  will  you  fly  to  meet  her  from  whom 
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"  you  receive  you  nourishroent,*'  Perceiving  R- 
d^le  following  the  scent  up  and  dowa^and  ranging 
around,  he  sighed,  and  said  to  him :  ''  Alas  !  thou 
wilt  never  find  her  more!"  At  length  he  went  aad 
seated  himself  on  the  rock  where  he  had  spoken  to 
her  the  evening  before ;  aild,  at  sight  of  the  Sea 
where  he  had  perceived  the  vessel  disappear^  h^ 
wept  bitterly. 

We  followed  him  however  step  by  step,  fearing 
lest  the  agitation  of  his  mind  sh(Hild  tak^  some 
fatal  turn.  His  mother  and  Madame  d^  la  Tbiir  en- 
treated him,  by  the  most  tender  appellations,  not  to 
aggravate  their  affliction  by  his  despair.  At  length 
the  latter  calmed  him  in  some  degree,  by  lavishing 
upon  him  the  n^mes  which  were  most  calculated  to 
revive  his  hopes.  She  called  him  her  son,  bev  dear 
3on,  her  son-in-law,  the  only  person  on  whom  she 
intended  to  bestow  her  daughter.  She  at  length 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  the  house  and  take  some 
nourishment  He  seated  himself  at  table  with  us, 
near  the  spot  where  the  companion  of  his  infancy 
used  to  place  herself;  and  as  if  she  had  still  occu- 
pied it,  he  addressed  himself  to  her,  and  tendered 
that  food  which  he  knew  was  most  agreeable  to  her  i 
but,  perceiving  hia  error,  he  burst  into  tears.  For 
some  days  following  he  collected  every  thing  which 
she  was  accustomed  to  keep  for  her  particular  usi^; 
the  last  nosegay  which  he  had  worn,  and  a  cup 
made,  of  the  cocoa-nut  out  of  which  she  usually 
drank  ;  and  as  if  the  relics  of  his  friend  had  been 
the  most  precious  treasures  in  the  World,lie  kissed 
them,  and  put  them  in  his  bosom.  The  ambergng 
does  not  sli«d  w  sweet  ^  perfume  w.  tUose  things 
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which  have  been  touched  by  a  beloved  object.  But 
Paul  at  length  perceiving  that  his  dejection  on\y 
augmented  that  of  bis  mother,  and  of  Madame  <fc 
Ja  Tour,  and  likewise  obs^ving  that  the  necessities 
of  the  family  called  for  continual  labour,  he  began 
with  Domingo's  help  to  repair  the  garden. 

In  a  short  time  this  young  man,  before  as  indif- 
ferent as  a  Creole  about  wliat  was  passing  in  the 
World,  entreated  me  to  teach  him  to  read  and  to 
write,,  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  up  a  corre- 
spondence with  Virginia.  He  afterwards  seemed 
eager  to  be  instructed  in  geograpliy,  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  country  whitl^er  slic  was  steer* 
ing,  and  in  history  that  he  might  learn  what  were 
the  manners  of  the  people  among  whom  she  was 
going  to  live.  Thus  did  he  attain  to  perfection  in 
agriculture,  and  in  the  art  of  disposing  in  order 
die  most  irregular  spot  of  ground,  merely  by  the 
sentiment  of  love.  Doubtless,  it  is  to  the  delights 
of  this  ardent  and  restless  passion,  that  men  must 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  generality  of  arts  and 
sciences ;  and  it  is  from  it's  privations,  tliat  the 
philosophy  derives  it's  birth,  which  teaches  us  to 
.  console  ourselves  for  every  loss.  1  bus  nature,  hav- 
ing made  love  the  bond  of  union  to  all  created 
beings,  has  rendered  it  die  grand  moving  principle 
of  Society,  and  the  principal  source  of  our  illuuM- 
nations  and  of  our  pleasures. 

Prm/di^  not  greatly  relish  tlie  study  of  geograp 
phy,  which,  iubtcad  of  unfolding  the  nature  of  each 
country,  oniy  presents  it's  political  divisions.  Histo- 
ly,  and  especially  modem  history,  did  not  interest 
him  much  more.  It  only  presented  to  his^ind  gc« 
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neral  and  periodical  misfortunes,  the  reason  of  which 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  penetrate;  wars  with- 
out a  cause,and  M'ith  no  object  in  view ;  contempt- 
ible intrigues  ;  nations  destitute  of  character,  and 
sovereigns  without  a  principle  of  humanity.  He 
pven  preferred  to  such  reading,  th^t  of  romance, 
which  having  only  in  view  the  feelings  and  the  in- 
terests of  Man,  sometimes  displayed  situations  si- 
milar to  his  own.  Accordingly,  no  book  dpHghtecJ 
him  so  much  dLsTelemachmy  from  the  pictures  which 
it  delineates  of  a  country  hfe,  and  of  the  passions 
which  are  natural  to  the  human  heart.  He  read  to 
his  mother  and  to  Madame  de  la  Tour^  thosp  pas- 
sages which  affected  him  the  most:  at  times,moun^- 
ful  recollections  striking  his  mipd;  he  lost  the 
power  of  utterance,  and  tear^  gushed  from  his  eyes. 
He  thought  he  could  trace  the  dignity  and  the  wis- 
dom of  Arttiope^  together  with  the  misfortunes  and 
the  tenderness  of  Euckaris,  in  his  beloved  Virgm(i, 
On  the  other  hand,  he  was  quite  shocked  at  reading 
our  fashionable  romances,  so  full  of  licentious  max- 
ims and  manners ;  and  W'he^  he  understood  that 
these  romances  diplayed  a  real  picture  of  European 
nations,  he  feared  and  not  without  reason, thatKir- 
ginia  might  be  there  corrupted,  and  cast  him  from 
her  remembrance. 

In  truth  near  two  years  had  elapsed  before  Madame 
de  la  Tour  heard  any  intelligence  of  her  aunt,  or  of 
her  daughter;  she  had  only  been  infoi-med  by  the 
report  of  astranger,  that  the  latter  had  arrived  safely 
in  France.  At  length  however  slie  received,  by  a 
vessel  on  her  way  to  India,  a  packet,  together  with 
a  Ipt^r,  in  nr^inia's  own  hand- writing;  and,  ^ot- 
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withstanding  the  circumspection  of  her  amiable 
and  gentle  daughter,  she  apprehended  her  to  be 
very  unhappy.  This  letter  so  well  depicted  her  si- 
tuation and  her  character,  that  I  have  retained  it 
in  my  memory  almost  \vord  for  word  : 
**  My  dear  and  inuch-ioved  Mother , 

"  I  have  already  written  to  you  several  letters,  in 
**  my  own  hand  ;  but  as  I  have  received  no  answer, 
^  I  must  suspect  that  they  have  never  reached  you. 
**  I  hope  this  will  be  more  fortunate,  both  from  the 
**  precaution  which  I  have  taken  to  send  yoii  news 
"  of  myself,  and  to  receive  your's  in  return. 

**  Many  tears  have  I  shed  since  our  separation,  I, 
"  who  scarcely  ever  before  wept,  except  at  the  mis- 
•^  fortunes  of  another  !  On  my  arrival,  my  grand- 
^  aunt  was  much  surprized,  when,  on  questioning 
"  me  concerning  my  attainments,  I  informed  her 
"  that  I  could  neither  read  nor  write.  She  asked 
**  me  what  I  had  been  doing  then  since  I  came  in- 
"  to  the  World ;  and  when  I  told  her  that  my 
*^  whole  study  had  been  the  care  of  a  family,  and 
*^  obedience  to  you,  she  replied,  that  £  had  received 
^  the  education  of  a  menial  servant.  The  day 
"  following,  she  placed  me  as  a  boarder  in  a  large 
^*  convent  near  Paris,  where  I  had  riiasters  of  eveiy 
'^  description  :  among  other  things,  thqy  instruct- 
^'  ed  me  in  history,  in  geography,  in  grammar,  in 
"  mathematics,  and  in  horsemanship  ;  but  my 
"  inclination  for  all  these  sciences  was  so  faint^ 
**  that  I  profited  very  little  by  the  lessons  of  tlie 
'^  gentlemen  who  taught  them.  I  feel  that  I  am 
**  a  poor  creature,  and  of  little  spirit,  as  tliey  inter- 
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"  ever  does  not  diminish :  she  is  cofltiuually  gp vfng 
**  me  new  dresses,  according  to  the  season :  I  have 
'^  two  women  to  attend  me,  who  are  habited  as  ele- 
^*  gantly  as  ladies  of  quality.  She  has  likewise  made 
"  me  assume  the  title  of  Countess,  but  has  obliged 
"  me  to  relinquish  the  name  of  La  Tour,  which 
**  was  as  dear  to  me  as  to  yourself,  from  the  troubles 
**  which  you  have  told  me  my  poor  &tfaer  imder*- 
^  went,  to  obtain  you  in  marriage.    She  has  substi* 
"tuted  your  family  name  in  it's  place,  which  I  Kke^ 
"  wise  esteem,  because  it  was  your  s  when  a  girl. 
'*  As  she  has  raised  me  to  a  situation  so  exalted,  I 
**  entreated   her  to  send  you  some  supjJy :   How 
*'  can  I  repeat  her  answer  ?    You  however  have 
**  always  commanded  me  to  speak  tlie  truth  ;   this 
*^  then  was  her  reply,  that  a  small  matter  would  be 
"  of  no  use  to  you;  and  that,  in  the  simple  style 
^  of  life  which  you  lead,  a  great  deal  would  only 
^  embarxass  you. 

"  At  first  I  attempted  to  communicate  to  you  tid* 
**  ingsof  my  situation,  by  the  hand  of  another  as 
**  I  was  incapable  of  writing  myself;  but  not  being 
'^  able  to  find,  since  my  arrival  here,  a  single  person 
**  on  whose  fidelity  I  could  rely,  I  applied  myself 
^'  night  and  day  to  the  means  of  learning  how  to 
*^  read  and  write;  and  by  the  assistance  of  Heaven  I 
•*  acc(»nplished  this  in  a  very  little  time.  I  entrusted 
''  the  laddes  who  attended  me  with  the  dispatch  of 
"  my  f(^mer  letters,  but  I  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
"  they  delivered  them  to  my  grand-^aunt.  On  tha 
"  present  occasion,!  have  had  recourse  to  one  of  my 
**friend3,  who  is  a  fellow- boarder;  and  under  her 
♦«  address,  which  I  have  subjoined,  I  must  beg  you  to 
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'^  convey  au  answer.  My  gi-and-aunt  has  prohibited 
**  all  foreign  correspondence,  which  might,  as  $ht 
*^  ailedges,  oppose  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the 
^*  splendid  views  which  she  entertains  with  regard 
"  to  n^e.  The  only  person,  besides  herself,  who  \U 
f^  sits  m^  at  the  grate,  is  an  old  nobleman  of  her 
**  acquaintance,  who  she  informs  me  has  taken  a 
**  gfcat  Ukmgto  my  person*  To  say  truth,  I  have 
*'  not  th?  least  for  him,  even  were  it  possible  I 
^*  should  conceive  a  partiality  for  any  one  whatever. 
"  I  live  in  the  midst  of  gaudy  wealth,  and  have 
. "  not  the  disposal  of  a  single  farthing.  They  tell  mc 
**  that  if  I  had  the  command  of  money,  it  might  lead 
**  to  dangerous  consequences.  My  very  gowns  are 
**  the  property  of  my  waiting-women,  who  are 
'*  disputing  which  shall  have  tliem  even  before  I 
"  have  left  them  off  myself.  In  the  very  bosom  of 
^^  of  riches  I  am  much  poorer  than  when  I  was  with. 
"  you,  for  I  have  nothing  to  give  away.  When 
'^  I  found  that  the  many  magnificent  accomplish* 
"  ments  which  I  was  destined  to  acquire,  were  not 
^^  to  procure  me  the  power  of  doing  the  smallest 
^*  good,  I  had  recourse  to  my  needle,  in  the  use  of 
"  which,  by  good  fortune,  you  Imd  instructed  me. 
**  I  accojMlingly  send  you  some  pairs  of  stockings, 
^*  of  my  own  manufacture,  for  yourself  and  nay 
^*  mama  Margaret ;  a  cap  for  Domingo^  and  one  of 
**  my  red  handkerchiefs  for  Marif :  I  enclose  you 
"  likewise,  in  this  packet,  the  kernels  of  the  fruits 
V*  of  which  ouf  deserts  are  composed,  together  with 
**  the  seeds  of  all  kinds  of  trees,  which  I  ga* 
**  thered  during  my  hours  of  recreation  in  the  gar- 
'^  den  of  the  i^onyent.    To  these  1  also  add  tlie 
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**  seeds  of  the  violet,  the  daisy,  the  butter-flower, 
'"  thepoppy,  the  blue  bottle,  and  the  scabious,  which 
"  I  have  picked  up  in  the  fields.  In  the  meadows  of 
"  this  country  the  flowers  are  far  more  beautiful 
"  than  in  ours,  but  no  one  pays  any  regard  to  them. 
"  I  am  very  well  assured,  that  you  and  my  mam^ 
**  Margaret  will  be  much  better  pleased  with  this 
"  bag  of  seeds  than  with  the  bag  of  piastres  which 
*'  was  the  cause  of  our  separation,  and  the  tears 
••  which  I  have  since  shed.  I  shall  feel  the  greatest 
"  pleasure,  if  one  day  you  have  the  satisfection  of 
"  seeing  apple-trees  growing  beside  our  bananas* 
"  and  beech-trees  mixing  their  foliage  with  that  of 
"  the  cocoas :  you  will  fancy  yourself  in  Normandy 
^  again,  which  you  still  love  so  much. 

"  You  enjoin  me  to  communicate  to  you  my  joy 
**  and  my  sorrows:  joy  I  can  never  experience  when 
"  at  a  distance  from  you  ;  and  as  for  my  sorrows, 
**  I  soothe  them  by  reflecting  that  I  am  in  a  situa- 
**  tion  where  you  thought  proper  to  place  me,  in 
"  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  My  most  cruel 
•'  mortification  is  that  not  a  person  here  mentions 
^  vour  name  to  me,  and  that  I  am  not  allowed  to 
^  talk  of  you  to  any  one.  My  waiting-women,  or 
*^  rather  those  of  my  grand-aunt,  for  they  are 
"  her'smore  than  mine,  tell  me,  when  I  attempt  to 
"  converse  about  those  objects  which  are  so  dear 
**  to  me  .  Madam,  remember  that  you  are  now  a 
"  FrenchM'oman,  and  that  you  must  forget  the 
**  country  of  savages.  Ah  !  I  shall  soonei'  forget 
"  myself  than  forget  the  place  where  I  was  born, 
"  and  where  you  still  live!  It  is  the  country 
•  *  wliere  1  am^  which  to  me  is  the  ^country  of  sa* 

♦^vages. 
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**  vages,  for  I  live  alone,  without  a  single  persoa 
"  to  whom  I  can  communicate  that  love  for  you 
"  which  I  shall  carry  with  me  to  the  grave, 

*'  Dear  apd  much- loved  xpother,  I  remain  your 
"  obedient,  and  affectionate  daughter. 

•*  Virginia  de  La  Touu.^ 

"I  recommend  to  your  kindest  regard^ il/iffry and 

"  Domingo^  who  took,  such  care  of  my  infancy : 

"  stroke  Fiddle  for  me,  who  found  me  again  when 

"  I  was  lost  in  the  woods." 

Paul  was  much  surprized  tliat  Virginia  had  not 
made  the  least  mention  of  him ;  she  who  had  not 
even   forgotten   the   house-dog:  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  that  be  Uie  letter,  of  a  female  as  long  as  it 
may,  the  fondest  idea  always  comes  in  last- 
In  a  postscript  F?r^i/2ia  particularly  recommend- 
ed to  Paul  two  kinds  of  seeds,  those  of  the  violet 
and  of  the  scabious.  She  gave  him  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  characters  of  these  plants,  ami 
about  the  places  in  which  it  was  most  proper  ta 
sow  them.    The  violet,   she  told  him,.produqed  a 
small  flower  of  a  deep  purple  hue,  which  delights 
to  hide  itself  under  the  bushes,  but  is  soon  di>:co7 
vered  by  it's  delicious  perfume.  She  desired  him  to 
plant  it  on  the  brink  of  the  fountain,  at  the  foot  of 
her  cocoa-tree.  "  The  scabious,"  added  she,  "  bears 
*'  a  pretty  flower  of  a  pale  blue,  and  it's  bottom  is 
"  black,  interspersed  with  white  spots.  One  would 
**  think  it  to  be  in  mourning :  it  is  likewise  for 
"  this  very   reason    called    the   widow's    flower. 
**  It  flourishes  best  in  places  rugged  and  agitata 
"  ed  by  the  winds."    She   requested  him  to  sow 
it  on  the  rock  where  she^  had  talked  (W^t^j^im 
5  ^    ^  by 
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by  night,  for  the  last  time,  and  to  giyfe  that  rock, 
for  her  sake,  the  name  of  Rock-Farexvel. 

She  had  inclosed  thes^  seeds  in  a  little  |)arse,  the 
embroidery  ot  which  wis  very  simple,  but  which 
appeared  inestimable  to  Paui^  when  he  perceived  a 
P  and  a  V  interwoven  in  it,  and  formed  of  hair, 
which  heknewfrom  it*s  beauty  to  be  thdXofVirginia. 

The  letter  of  this  sensible  and  virtuous  young  la- 
dy drew  tears  from  the  whole  family.  Her  mother 
replied  in  name  of  the  rest,  desiring  her  either  to 
remain  or  return  as  she  thought  best,  but  assiiring  • 
her  that  they  had  ali  tost  the  greatest  portion  of 
their  happiness  srace  her  departure,  and  that  for 
herself  in  particular  she  was  quite  inconsolable. 

Paul  wrote  her  a  very  long  letter,  in  which  he 
assured  her  that  he  would  render  the  garden  wor- 
thy to  receive  her;  and  in  like  manner  as  she  had 
interwoven  their  names  in  her  purse,  so  would  he 
mingle  the  plants  of  Europe  with  those  of  Africa, 
He  sent  her  some  of  the  frtiit  of  the  cocoa-trees  of 
herfouhtain,  which  had  now  arrived  to  perfect 
maturity.  He  added,that  be  Would  not  send  her  any 
of  the  other  seeds  of  the  island,  that  the  desire  of 
seeing  it's  productions  once  more  might  determine 
her  to  return  thither  immediately.  He  importuned 
her  to  do  this  without  delay,  and  thus  gratify  the* 
ardent  wishes  of  their  family,  and  hi^own  more 
particularly,  as  henceforward  he  could  taste  no  joy 
at  a  distance  from  her. 

Patt/ planted  with  the  greatest  care  these  Euro* 
pean  grains,  and  above  all  those  of  the  violet  and  of 
the  scabious,  the  flowers  of  which  seemed  to  have 
some  analogy  with  tlie  character  and  the  situation 

of 


of  Virginia,  who  had  so  particularly  Tecommcnded 
them  to  him :  but  whether  they  had  been  corrupted 
on  their  passage,  cr  whether,  which  is  more  prp- 
liable,  the  ditnate  of  that  partof  Africa  was  not 
favourable  to  them,  only  a  very  small  number  of 
them  sprung,  and  even  these  never  attained  to  a 
state  of  perfection. 

Envy  meanwhile  which  frequently  even  outrans 
the  happiness  o^m^  especially  in  tb^  Fi^adi  Co-^ 
lonieS)  soon  circulated  repof'ts  all  over  the  island 
which  gave  Paul  the  greatest  uneasiness.  Tha 
people  belonging  to  the  vessel  which  had  brought 
Virginians  letter  asserted,  that  she  was  ou  tlie  point 
of  marriage  ;  they  went  so  far  as  to  nanm  the 
ndbleman  who  was  to  obtain  her  hand ;  nay  ^ome 
even  declared  that  the  affair  was  over,  and  that 
they  had  beqn  witnesses  of  it.  Paui  at  first  de« 
spised  these  rumours,  conveyed  by  a  trading*  vessel, 
which  often  brings  false  ri^ports  from  the  pkiceff 
which  it  touches  at  on  it's  passage :  but  as  many  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island,  from  a  perfidious  pity^ 
officiously  intefposed  to  condole  with  him  on  thi^ 
event,he  b«gan  to  give  some  credit  to  it  fieside  in 
6ome  oS  the  romances  which  he  ha4  read  be  sa«r 
treachery  treated  with  pleasantry,  and  as  he  knew 
that  these  books  exhibited  a  faithful  picture  bf  the 
manners  of  Europe,  he  was  appreliensive  that  Ust 
daughter  of  Madame  de  la  Tour  might  l^ve  be^ 
come  corrupt,  and  have  forgotten  her  earlier  en- 
gagements. The  light  which  he  had  acquired  made 
him  anticipate  miseiy,  and  what  gaveafint$h  to  his 
suspicions  was,  that  several  European  vessels  hod  ai^ 
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rived  within  the  year,  without  bringing  any  news 
whatever  of  Virginia^ 

That  unfortunate  young  man,  abandoned  to  all 
the  agitations  of  a  heart  in  love,  came  frequently 
to  see  me,  in  order  to  confirm  or  to  dissipate  his  un- 
easiness, by  my  experience  of  the  World, 

I  live,  as  I  have  told  you;  about  a  league  and  a 
half  from  hence,  on  the  bank  of  a  small  river  which 
flows  by  Long  Mountain,  yiierel  pass,  my  life  ip 
solitude,  without  a  wife,  without  children,  aud 
without  slaves.  ,  ^    *^\ 

Next  to  the  rare  felicity  of  finding  a  fefr|a^Ie  part- 
ner perfectly  suited  to  a  man,  the  least  i)nhappy  si* 
tuation  is  that  of  living  alone.    Every  one  who  has 
had  much  reason  to  complain  of  Mankind  seeks  for 
solitude.    Nay  it  is  very,  remarkable,  that  all  Na- 
tions rendered  miserable  by  their,  ppinions,  their 
manners,  or  by  their:goveTnnients,.  have  produced 
numerous  .classes  of ;  citizens  entirely  devoted  to 
solitude  and  to, celibacy.    Such  w^^etlie  Egyptians 
in  their  <Jecline,and  the  Greeks  of  tlie  Lower  Em- 
pire ;  and  such  are  iu  our  own  day^  the  Indians, 
the  Chine$e,  the  modem  Greeks,  the  Italians,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  the  eastern  and  .southern  Na- 
tions of  Europe.     Solitude,  in,  some  degre,   brings 
Man  back  to. his  natural  state  of  happiness,  by  le* 
moving   the  misfortunes  of   social-  life.,    In  the 
midst  of  our  societies,  torn  asundei-  by  so  mauy 
prejudices,  the  soul  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agita- 
tion; it  is  continually  revolving,  within   itself  a 
thousand  turbulent   and   contradictory  opinions, 
by  wbich  the  members  of  an  ambitious  and  ml- 
5era,ble  society  are  aiming  at  mutual  subjection  ; 
,  ^    butt 
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but  in  solitude  it  lays  aside  those  extraueous  illu- 
sions which  disturb  it^  and  resumes  the  simple  senr 
timent  of  itself^  of  Nature,  and  of  its  Auf hoji» 
Thus  the  muddy  water  of  a  torrent^  wliich  lays 
waste  the  country,  spreading  itself  into^some  little 
bason  remote  from  it's  current,  sinks  the  miry  par- 
ticles to  the  bottom  of  it's  bed,  recovery  it's  former 
limpidness,  and  having  again  become  transparent^ 
reflects,  together  with  it's  own  banks,  the  verdure 
of  the  Earth  and  the  light  of  the  Heavens. 

Solitude  restores  the  harmony  of  the  body  as 
•well  as  that  of  the  soul.  It  is  among  solitary  classes 
of  people  that  we  find  j)ersons  who  live  to  the 
greatest  age,  as  among  the  Bramins  of  India.    In 
short,  I  believe  it  so  necessary  to  happiness,  even 
in  the  commerce  of  the  World,  that  I  conceive  it 
impossible  to  taste  a  durable  pleasure  in  it,  be  the 
settiment  what  it  may,  or  to  regulate  our  conduct 
by  any  established  principle,  unless  we  form  an  in- 
ternal solitude,  from  which  our  own  opinion  sel- 
dom takes  it's  departure,  and  into  which  that  of 
another  never  enters.     I  do  not  however  mean  to 
assert  that  it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  live  entirely 
alone,  for  by  his  necessities  he  is  united  to  the 
whole  human  race ;  he  for  that  reason  owes  his 
labour  to  Mankind,  but  he  owes  himself  likewise 
to  the  rest  of  Nature.    As  GOD  has  given  to  each 
.of  us  organs  exactly  suited  to  the  elements  of 
the  Globe  on  which  we  live,  feet  to  the  soH,  lungs 
to  the  air,  eyes  to  the  li^ht,  without  the  power  of 
interchanging  the  use  of  these  senses:  He,  who  is. 
the  author  of  life,  has  reserved  for  himself  alone 
the  heart,  which  is'it^s  principal  organ. 
Vol,  III.  ^n  Digitized  by  Gdt  pass 
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I  pass  my  days  then  remote  from  men,  whom  I 
have  wished  to  serve,  and  who  have  repaid  me  with 
persecutiota.  After  having  travelled  over  a  great 
part  of  Europe,  and  several  regions  of  America  and 
of  Africa,  I  am  now  settled  in  this  island,  poorly  in- 
habited as  it  is,  seduced  by  the  mildness  of  the  air, 
and  by  it's  enchanting  solitudes.  A  cottage,  which 
I  have  built  in  the  forest  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a  lit- 
tle field  cleared  for  cultivation  by  my  own  hands, 
and  a  river  which  flows  before  my  door,  are  fally 
adequate  to  all  my  wants,  and  all  my  pleasures.  I 
add  to  these  enjoyments  a  f6w  good  books,  which 
teach  me  to  l^ecome  better :  they  even  make  the 
World,  which  1  have  quitted,  still  contribute  to  my 
happiness,  Iby  presenting  me  with  pictures  of  those 
passions  whi^h  rendc^r  it's  inhabitants  so  miserable; 
and  by  the  comparison  which  I  make  between  tbeir 
condition  and  my  own,  they  proture  for  me  a  ne- 
gative felicity-  Like  a  man  saved  from  shipwreck^ 
seated  on  a  rock  I  contemplate  in  my  solitude,  the 
storms  which  are  raging  in  the  rest  of  the  World  ; 
nay  my  tranquillity  is  increased  by  the  fury  of  the 
distant  tempest.  Since  men  stand  no  longer  in  tny 
way,  and  as  I  am  no  longer  in  theirs,  I  have  ceased 
to  hate,  and  now  I  pity  them.  If  I  meet  with 
any  unfortunate  wretch,  I  try  to  assist  him  by  my 
counsels :  as  one  passing  along  the  brink  of  a  tor- 
rent stretches  out  liis  hand  to  an  unhappy  creature 
drowning  in  it.  I  however  have  found  innocence 
alone  attentive  to  my  ydce.  Nature  to  no  pur- 
pose allures  to  herself  ihe  rest  of  mankind;  each 
one  forms  in  his  mind  an  image  of  her,  which  he 
invests  with  his  own  passions.  He  pursues,  through 
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the  whole  of  Hfe,  the  vain  phantom  which  still 
misleads  him ;  and  he  then  complains  to^  Heaven  of 
the  tlluston  which  he  had  practised  upon  himself. 
Amongst  a  great  number  of  unfbrtonate  wretches 
whom  I  have  endeavoured  to  bring  back  to  Nature, 
I  have  not  found  a  sl&gle  one  who  was  not  intoxi- 
cated with  his  own  miseries.  They  listened  to  me 
at  first  with  attention,  in  hopes  that  I  was  going 
to  assist  them  in  acquiring  either  glory  or  foct^ine, 
but  perceiving  that  I  only  meant  to  teach  them  to 
do  without  such  tilings,  they  looked  upon  me  my- 
self as  a  miserable  wretch,  because  I  did  not  pur- 
sue their  wretched  felicity :  tiiey  condemned  the 
solitary  style  of  life  which  1  led,  pretended  that  they 
iilone  were  useful  to  Mankind,  and  endeavoured  to 
draw  me  into  their  vortex.  Bat  though  my  heart 
is  opai  to  all  the  World,  my  opinions  are  biassed 
by  nd  one.  I  frequently  find  enough  wil^in  my 
ewa  breast  to  make  me  serve  as  a  lesaqn  to  myself. 
In  my  present  calm  I  make  a  second  passage 
through  the  agitations  of  my  own  pajrt;  ttfe,  which 
I  once  prized  so  highly ;  the  protections,  the  for* 
t&ne,  the  reputation,  the  pleasures  and  the  opi* 
nions,  which  maintain  a  constant  conflict  all  the 
World  over.  I  compare  iJiose  successive  tribes  of 
Men,  whom  I  have  seen  contending  with  so  muck 
fury  abont  mere  chimeras,  and  who  are  now  no 
more,  to  the  little  waves^of  my  rivulet,  which  da^ 
themselves  foaming  against  the  rocks  of  it's  bed, 
and  then  disappear  never  more  to  return.  For  my 
own  part,  I  quietly  conmiit  myself  to  the  river  ot 
time^  to  be  borne  down  toward  the  ocean  of  futu« 
rity,  which  is  circumscribed  wltl^  no  shores,  and 
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by  cQtltefI]4)l^Uag  ^  a<;tual  barmonres  of  Na^urQ 
I  raised  inyself  tow^d  ifs  AuTUoay  and  thus 
comfiole  myself  with  the  expe^tatiou  of  a  destiny 
more  bappy »  in  .th*  >V^QrW  fct>  come* ; 

Although  tlie  mo^tiplieity  of  otyects  which  from 
tbia  elevation  now  $tvike  our  view,  are  not  percept- 
tible  from  niy  hertpitage^  which  h  situated  in  th€ 
centre  of  a  forest;,  atill  th^  harmpnies  of  that  $po( 
are  Very  interesting^  especially  fyv  a  man  who  like 
me  prefers  retiring -into  himself ;  to  raoging  abroad. 
The  river  which  flows  before  my  door  passes  in  ^ 
straight  line  across  the  woods^  so'  that  my  eye  is 
struck  with  a  long  iQanal,  orersbac^w^.witli  trees 
of  variegated  foliage ;  tatamaqM^s,  the  cbooy-tree^ 
and  what  is  here^caUed  applet wopd^  olive*wood,  and 
the  cinnamon;  groves  of  lialnvtr^bereand  there 
raise  their  long  and  naked  co^iinqs  moj^  than  a 
hundred  feet  high ;  j3n  their  tops  di^sters  of  palmi 
grow,  while  they;appea^  Uke  one  forest  piled  above 
another.    There  we  likewise  .Uanes  <>f  different  co- 
loured leaves,  and.  which,  sbootiisg  their- branches 
froti  one  tree  to  another,  formi  here  arcades  of 
flowers,  and  there  Ipug  fcstopw  of  ver^lure,    Aro» 
matie  odours  issue  iVom  ino$t  qf  ,the^  trees^  and 
their  perfumes. attach  thenMelves^.strpngly.totlic 
yery  clothes,  that  the  ^mol^^adhorjestq  a  pfijson^who 
has  crossed:  thfi  forest  for  sevej^al  hpur^s  afterwards. 
In  the  season  when  their  flowers  are  in  f|iU  bloom, 
you  would  think  them  half  covered,  with  siy>w. 
At  the  eud  of  Summer  several  kinds  of  foreign 
birds  come,  by  an  unaccountable  instinct,,  from  un- 
known regions  beyond  the  boundless  Ocean^  to 
pick  up  the  seeds  /of  the  vegetables  which  this 
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island  pmduces,  and  oppose  the  Wlliancy  o^  their 
colours  to  the  verdure  of  the  trees,  eni browned  by 
the  Sun.  Among  others,  different  kinds  of  parro- 
quets,  and  blue  pigeons,  which  are  here  called  the 
pigeons  of  Holland.  Morikeys,  the  domesticated 
inhabitants  of  these  forests,  ara  use  themsel  vesamon  g: 
the  dusky  branehw,  from  wl)ich  they  detach  them- 
selves by  thek  ^rey  and  greenish  hair,  with  their 
faces  etitSrely  black ;  some  suspend  themselves  by 
the  tail,  balancing  themselves  in  the  air;  others 
!eapiix)m  branch  to  branch,  carrying  tbeir  joung 
ones  in  their  arms.  Never  has  the  murderous  fusil 
«cared  -these'  peaceful  children  of  Nature.  Here 
nothing  is  heard  but  sounds  of  joy,  tiie  unknown 
'Mrarfalrng6  and  the  chilling  of  some  southern  birds, 
•which  repeattUe'eehoe«of  these  forests  from  afar. 
T4ie  river,  wlii«ifhllaws  bubbling  over  a  rocky  bed 
thfou^  the  trees,  reflects  here  and  there  in  it's 
limpid  stream,  their  venerable  masses  of  verdure 
4ind  of  shade,  as  well  as  the  gambols  of  the  happy 
inhabitants :  about  a  thousand  paces  itomlience,  it 
jKecipitates  itself  down  different  stories  of  the  rock, 
a>nd  forms  in  it's  fall  a  smt)oth  sheet  of  water  as  clear 
us  crystal,  which  rolling  down,  breaks  itself  amidst 
billows  of  foam.  A  thousand  confused  noises  pro* 
ceed  irom  these  tuinultuoiis  waters,  and  when  dis- 
persed hy  the  winds  of  the  forest,  they  sometimes 
'fly  to  axlistance,  and  sometimes  they  rush  on  the 
ear  all  at  oiice, '  and  pnxluce  a  stunning  sound  like 
that  of  tlie  bells  of  a  cathedral  The  air,  cotiou- 
ally  refreshed  by  tlie  motion  of  this^tream^  keeps 
up  upon  tlie  banks  of  theriver,  notwithstanding  tlie 
'iwirning  heats  of  Summer,  a  verdpre  and  a  coolu^s, 
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which  are  seldom  found  in  this  island  even  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

At  some  distance  from  thence  there  is  a  rock,  re- 
mote enough  from  the  cascade  to  prevent  your  be- 
ing deafened  with  the  noise  of  it's  waters,  and  yet 
sufficiently  near  for  you  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  their 
fall;^  their  freshness,  and  their  murmunng.  Durin|^ 
the  excessive  heats,  Madame  de  la  Tour^  Margt^et^ 
Virginia^  Paul^  and  I,  sometimes  dined  under  the 
shade  of  this  rdck.  As  Virginia  always  emplojred 
her  minutest  actions  for  the  benefit  of  others,  she 
never *ate  a  fruit  in  the  country  without  planti^ 
it's  seed  or  it's  kei^nel  in  the  earth.  "  Trees,"  said 
she,  '^  will  spring  from  these,  which  may  one  day 
^^  give  their  fruits'  to  some  traveller,  or  least  to 
'^  some  bird."  Accordingly,  once,  when  she  had 
been  eating  part  of  a  papaya  at  the'foot  of  this 
rock,  she  planted  the  seeds  of  the  fruit ;  there  soon 
afterwards  several  papayas  grew  up,  among  which 
was  a  female  plant,  that  is,  one  which  bears  fruit 
This  tree,  at  f^irginia^s  departure  was  not  so  high 
as  her  knee,  but  as  it's  growth  b  very  rapid,  it  at- 
tained three  years  after  to  the  height  of  twenty 
'  feet,  and  the  higher  part  of  it's  trunk  was  surround- 
ed with  several  rows  of  ripe  fruit.  Faal  having  by 
chance  wandered  to  thb  place,  was  greatly  delight- 
ed at  b^olding  such  a  large  tree,  grown  from  a 

^  *  seed  which  he  had  seen  planted  by  the  hand  tsf  his 
friend ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  sunk  into  a  pro- 
found melancholy,  on  observing  this  testimony  of 
her  long  absence.    By  objects  which  we  habitual- 

V  ]y  behold,  we  are  unable  to  perceive  with  what 
rapidity  our  U&  passes  away ;  they  85  well  as  imt^ 
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selves  grow  old,  with  an. imperceptible  decay :  but 
those  which  we  suddenly  see  again  after  several 
^i^ears  absence,  admonish  us  of  the  swiftness  with 
vhich  the  stream  of  our  days  flows  on.  Paul  was 
^&  much  surprized,  &iHi  as  sorrowful,  at  the  sight  of 
this  large -papaya  loaded  with  fruit,  as  a  traveller  is, 
who  on  his  return  to  his  native  country  after  a  long 
absence,  fin^  those  who  were  his  contemporaries 
to  be  no  mere,  and  sees  their  children,  whom  he 
had  left  at  the  breast,  themselves  become  fatliers  of 
families.  Sometimes  he  was  going  to  cut  it  down, 
as  it  made  him  too  sensible  of  the  length  of  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  Firginia's  departure;  at 
other  times,  considering  it  as  a  monument  of  her 
beneficence,  he  kissed  it's  trunk,  and  addressed  to 
it  these  words,  dictated  by  love  and  regret :  **  O 
^*  tree,  whose  posterity  still  exists  in  our  woods,  I 
^  view  thee  with  more  concern  and  veneration  thaa 
^'  the  triumphal  aiches  of  the  Romans !  May  Na« 
^'  ture,  which  is  daily  destroying  the  monuments 
^^  of  tlie  ambition  of  Kings,  multiply^  in  these 
''  forests,  those  of  the  benefioeacc;  of  a  young  and 
**  unfortunate  girl." 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  papaya-tree  that  I  was 
certain  of  seeing  Paul  whenever  he  oame  to  my 
habitation.  I  one  day  fpuod  him  there  plunged  ^ 
melancholy,  and  I  held  a  conversation  with  him, 
which  I  will  repeat  to  you,  imless  I  tire  you  by  my  • 
long  digressions ;  they  however  are  pardooable  iu  a 
f>erson  of  my  age,  and  naore  so  as  they  have  a  re* 
ference  to  my  last  friendships,  I  will  relate  it  in 
form  of  a  dialogue,  that  you  xn»y  judge  of  the  ex- 
cellent natural  sense  of  this  young  man^  and  it  will 
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be  easy  for  you  to  discover  who  is  the  speaker,  by 
the  meaning  of  his  questions,  and  by  my  answers. 

He  said  to  me : 

"  I  am  very  low  spirited.  Mademoiselle  ^fe  la 
"  Tour  has  been  gone  these  three  years  and  a  half; 
"  and  for  a  year  and  a  half  past  she  has  Sent  us  na 
*'  tidings  of  herself.  She  is  rich,  and  I  am  poor  : 
**  she  has  certainly  forgotten  me.  My  inclination 
"  prompts  me  strongly  to  embark  for  France ;  I 
"  will  enter  into  the  service  of  the  King;  I  will 
•*  make  a  fortune,  and  the  grand-aunt  of  Mademoi- 
"  selle  de  la  Tmir  will  give  me  her  niece  in  mar- 
"  riage  when  I  shall  have  become  a  great  Lord." 

Old  Man. — "  My  good  friend,  have  you  not  told 
"  me  that  your  birth  is  ignobte?" 

Paul. — **  So  my  mother  has  told  me ;  for  my 
^  own  part  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  the  meaning 
*  of  the  word  Birth.  I  never  discovered  that  I 
^  was  «nore  deficient  there  than  another,  or  that 
"  any  other  person  possessed  it  more  than  I  do.*' 

Old  Man. — "  Deficiency  in  point  of  birth  will, 
**  in  France,  effectually  exclude  you  from  any  dis- 
"  tinguished  employment ;  what  is  more,  no  corps 
*^  of  any  distinction  will  admit  you." 

PauL^^^^  You  have  often  informed  me  that  one 
^\  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  present  greatness  of 
♦^  France  was,  that  the  lowest  subject  might  ob* 
' "  tain  the  highest  posts ;  and  you  have  given  me 
^*  many  instances  of  celebrated  men,  who  rising 
•^  frora  a  low  condition,  bad  done  honour  to  their 
••  country.   D6  you  mean  to  damp  my  courage  ?** 

Otd  Man.^r^"-^  My  son,  nothing  is  farther  from 
<*  my  intention  ;  J  told  you  the  truth,  but  it  related 
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*'  to  times  past/  The  fece  of  affairs  in  France  is 
**at  present  greatly  altered  ;  every  thing  there  is 
"^^  now  become  venal ;  all  is  the  hereditary  property 
*^  of  a  small  number  of  families,  or  is  divided  dmong 
^^  incorporated  associations.  The  King  is  a  lumi- 
**  nary  suixonnded  by  the  nobility,  and  by  different 
•^  corps,  as  by  so  many  clouds,  and  it  is  hardly 
**  possible  that  one  of  his  rays  should  fall  upon 
*'  you.  Formerly,  in  an  administration  less  com- 
"  plicated,  such  phenomena  were  to  be  seen.  Then 
^*  talents  and  merit  were  disclosed  on  every  side, 
"  as  the  fresh  grounds,  which  have  just*  been  cle^r- 
"  ed,  are  productive  with  all  their  rich  juices.  But 
^*  great  Kings,  who  know  Mankind,  and  how  to 
*'  make  choice  am6ng  them,  are  very  rare.  King$ 
**  in  general  allow  themselves  to  be  biassed  by  the 
"  grandees,  and  by  the  associations  which  sur- 
**  round 'them.*' 

Paul. — *^  But  probably  I  shall  find  one  of  those 
^'  great  men,  who  will  take  me  under  his  protec- 
'*  tion." 

Old  Man. — *'  The  protection  of  the  great  is  to 
'*  be  obtained  only  by  serving  either  their timbition 
"  or  their  pleasure.  You  can  never  succeed  witli 
**  them,  for  your  birth  is  mean,  and  your  probity 
**  is  untainted." 

Paul. — "  But  I  will  perform  actions  so  daring,  I 
*'  will  keep  my  promises  so  inviolate,  1  will  so  pane- 
^  tually  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  situation,  I  will  be 
*'  so  zealous  and  so  constant  in  my  friendships,  as 
"  to  merit  adoption  from  some  of  them,  which  I 
'*  have  seen  frequently  to  be  tl>e  case  in  those  an- 
^*  cient  histories  which  you  gd\  e  me  to  read." 
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Old  Man. — '^  Ah  !  my  good  friend  !  among  the 
^'  Gieeks  and  Romans^  even  in  their  decline,  the 
^'-higher  orders  of  men  always  paid  respect  to  vii^ 
^'  tue;  we  have  indeed  a  great  number  of  celebrateil 
^'  personages  of  all  descriptions  starting  up  from 
<<  among  the  common  people,  but  I  dp:  not  know 
*'  of  a  single  one  who  has  been  adopted  into  a  family 
"  of  rank.  Were  it  not  for  our  Kin^,  Virtue  would 
'^  in  France  be  condemned  to.  an  eternal  Plebeiaur 
"  ism.  As  I  have  often  tdld  you,  they  sometimes 
*'  honour  virtue  when  they  perceive  it;  but  in  the 
**  present  day,  the  distinction  which  in  justice  it 
^*  ought  to  obtain,  is  to  be  purcha&ed  only  with 
"  money.** 

JPauL — **  In  oase  then  I  do  not  procuie  support 
'^  from  the  Great,  I  will  endeavour  to  render  myself 
«<  useful  to  some  corps.  I  will  adopt  it's  spirit  and  its 
*^  opinions  entirely ;  I  will  make  myself  to  be  b^^ 
« loved.^ 

Old  Man. — "  You  will  act  then  like  other  men  ! 
"  you  will  sacrifice  your  integrity  to  purchase  for- 
••  tune  r 

PauL^—^^  Oil,  no !  the  search  of  truth  shall  be 
**  my  only  aim.** 

Old  Man. — *'  Instead  of  making  yourself  to  be 
*^  beloved,  you  will  most  probably  expose  yourself 
'^  to  hatred.  Beside,  incorporated  associations  in* 
"  terest  themselves  very  little  in  the  discovery  of 
'^  truth.  .  To  the  ambitious  eveiy  opinion  is  indif^ 
^'  ferent,  provided  they  domineer/' 

Paul. — *^  How  unfortunate  am  I !  I  am  dis* 
''  couraged  on  every  side.  I  am  doomed  to  pass 
"  my  life  in  labour  and  obscurity,  farjrom  Fir^ 
''  g'miar    And  he  heaved^  a  deep  sigh.  ^^^S'^ 

Old 
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Old  Man. — ^  Let  the  Almighty  be  your  only  pa- 
**  trolly  and  the  human  race  your  corps ;  be  firmly 
''  attached  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  Fami* 
*^  lieSy  Associations,  Nations  and  Kings,  have  their 
^  prejudices  and  their  passions,  and  vice  must  often 
^'  be  committed,  in  order  to  serve  them  as  they  do 
'<  sire.  But  to  serve  GOD  and  the  human  race^ 
^^  we  have  occasion  to  exercise  virtue  only. 

'*  But  why  do  you  wish  to  be  distinguished  from 
^  the  rest  of  Mankind  ?  It  is  an  unnatural  senti- 
**  ment,  for  if  it  were  universal  every  man  would 
^'  be  at  war  with  his  neighbour.    Satisfy  yourself 
^'  with  fulfilling  the  duties  of  that  station  in  which 
^  Providence  has  placed  you :  rejoice  in  your  des- 
**  tiny,  which  allows  you  to  maintain  your  intc- 
**  gi'ity  pure,  and  does  not  oblige  you,  in  imitation 
^  of  the  great,  to  place  your  happiness  in  the  opi* . 
'^  nion  of  the  lower  ranks;  nor,  in  imitation  of  the 
"  lower,  to  cringe  to  superiors,  in  order  to  procure 
"  the  means  of  subsistence.   You  are  in  a  country^ 
'*  and  in  a  situation,  where  you  can  find  a  living 
^  without  any  occasion  to  deceive,  to  flatter,  or  to 
'^  debase  yourself,  as  the  generality  of  those  are 
^  obliged  to  do  who  pursue  fortune  in  Europe ;  in 
'*  a  situation,  where  your  condition  does  not  prohi- 
*'  bit  your  exercising  any  virtue  where  you  can  with 
^'  impunity  be  good,  faithiul,  sincere,  inteliigtnf, 
''  patient,  temperate,  chaste,  indulgent,  pious ;  and 
*'  where  no  malignant  sneer  will  interpose  to  blast 
^your  wisdom,  which  is  still  only  in  the  bud. 
**  Heaven  has  bestowed  on  you  liberty,  health,  a 
^  good  conscience,  and  friepds :  Kings,  whose  fa- 
**  vour  you  are  so  ambitious  of  obtaining;,  are  not 
«  near  so  happy/*  edbyCo  p^^^ 
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Paul. — "  Alas !  Virginia  is  still  wanting  to  me : 
^*  without  her  I  have  nothing ;  with  her  I  should 
"  possess  every  thing.  She  alone  is  my  birth,  my 
**  glory,  and  my  fortune :  but  her  aunt  must  no 
**  doubt  have  bestowed  her  in  marriage  on  a  man 
^'  of  high  reputation !  By  means  of  books  and  study 
"  however  men  may  become  learned  and  celebrated : 
**  I  will  acquire  knowledge,  by  dint  of  intense  ep- 
•*  plication  :  I  will  render  a  useful  service  to  my 
"  country  by  my  superior  illumination,  and  will 
*'  neither  offend  any  one,  nor  be  dependent  on  him: 
**  my  fame  will  be  illustrious,  and  the  glory  which 
**  I  may  obtain  will  be  entirely  my  own.** 

Old  Man. — "  My  son,  talents  are  still  more  rare 
"  than  either  birth  or  riches  ;  and  doubtless  they 
*^  are  the  most  invaluable  possessions,  because  no- 

*  **  thing  can  deprive  us  of  them,  and  because  they 
**  universally  conciliate  public  esteem.  But  they 
"  cost  a  man  dear;  they  are  to  be  obtained  only 
•*  by  privations  of  every  kind  ;  by  an  exquisite  sen- 
**  sibility,  which  renders  us  unhappy  both  at  honie 
"  and  abroad,  from  the  persecution  of  our  con- 
•*  temporaries.  In  France,  the  lawyer  does  not 
"  envy  the  glory  of  the  soldier,  nor  the  soldier  that 
**  of  the  sailor,  but  every  body  will  thwart  you 
*'  there,  because  every  body  piques  himself  on  his 
."understanding.  You  will  serve  Mankind,  you 
^'  say.  But  the  person  who  produces  them  a  single 
"  sheaf  of  corn  from  the  ground,  does  them  a  far 
"  more  profitable  service  than  he  who  gi^  es  them 
*'  a  book." 
Paul — ^'  Oh  !  she  .who  planted  this  papaya  his 

^'.gfvcn  the  inhabitants  of  tiiese  forests  a  much 
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*^  more  usefbl  and  delightful  present,  than  if  she  had 
"  given  them  a  library  :*'  and  as  he  spake  he  took 
the  tree  in  his  arms*  and  kissed  it  with  transport 
.  OidMan.-^^*  The  best  bopk  that  ever  was  writ- 
**  ten,  which  inculcates  only  the  doctrines  of  fiiend- 
'^  ship,  equality,  humanity  and  concord,  namely  the 
^  Gospe),  has  served  for  many  ages  past,  as  a  pre-^ 
"  text  for  the  ravages  of  European  cruelty •  How 
**  many  public  and  private  tyrannies  are  daily  prac« 
*'  tised  on  tlie  Earth  in  it's  name !  After  that  who 
**  can  flatter  himself  with  the  hope  of  being  useful  to 
'  ^^  Mankind  by  a  book  ?  Call  to  mind  what  has  been 
**  the  fate  of  most  of  those  Philosophers  who  preach- 
**  ed  up  wisdom  to  Man.  Homa\  who  clothed  it 
*'  in  verses  so  beautiful,  was  reduced  to  beg  his^ 
**  bread  all  his  life  long.  Socrates,  who  gave  to  the 
^^  Athenians  such  excellent  lessons  of  it,  both  by 
'/  his  discourses  and  by  his  manners,  was  condemn^ 
•*  ed  to  swallow  poison,  by  the  sentence  pf  a  court 
"  of  justice.  .  His  sublime  disciple,  Plato^  was 
**  dpomed  to  slavery  by  order  of  the  very  Prince 
"  who  protected  him  ;  and  before  their  time,  Pjf^ 
^^  thagoras^  mIio  extended  hi^  humanity  even,  to 
**  the  brute  creation,  was  burnt  alive  by  the  Croto^ 
*'  nians.  What  do  1  say  ?  The  greatest  part  of  tlicse 
*^  illustrious  names  have  descended  to  us  disfigured 
**  by  some  traits  of  satire  which  characterize  them ; 
"  for  human  ingratitude  delights  to  lay  hdld  on 
**  these :  if  however  among  the  crowd,  the  glory  of 
*^  any  one  hath  reached  our  eafp,  pure  and  untaint- 
**  ed,  it  must  have  been  such  as  jhave  lived  far  from 
*'  the  ^ciety  of  their  contemporaries ;  like  those 
'^statues  which  are  extracted, entire  out  of  the 
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"  fields  of  Greece  and  Italy,  and  which,  by  being 
^  buned  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  have  escaped 
•*  the  ftiry  of  barbariSns. 

"  You  see,  then^  that  to  acquire  the  tempestu* 
^*  ous  glory  of  literaiy  feme,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
**  crcise  much  virtue,  and  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
•*  life  itself.  Besides,  do  you  infa^ne  that  this 
•*  glory  interests  wealthy  people  in  France?  they, 
•*  greatly  caress  literary  men,  whose  learning  does 
•*  not  raise  them  to  any  dignity  in  their  country, 
**  nor  to  any  situation  under  government,  nor  pro- 
"  cure  them  admission  at  Court  Persecution  is 
^  little  practised  in  this  age,  so  indifferent  as  it  is 
"  to  every  thing  except  fortune  and  pleasure;  but 
"  knowledge  and  virtue  seldom  raise  a  person  there 
**  to  a  distinguished  rank,  because  every  thing  in 
"  the  state  is  to  be  procured  with  money.  Former* 
•*  ly  these  qualities  wtrt  sure  of  meeting  a  recom- 
•*  pense,  by  places  either  in  the  church,  in  the  ma* 
•*  gistracy,  or  in  the  administration ;  but  at  present 
'*  they  are  only  good  for  making  books.  Thb  fruit, 
•*  however,  so  little  prized  by  the  men  of  the  World, 
"  is  ever  worthy  of  it's  celestial  origin.  It  is  to 
^'  these  very  books  that  the  honour  is  reserved,  of 
**  bestowing  lustre  on  obscure  virtue,  of  consoling 
**  the  unfortunate,  of  enlightening  Nations,  and  of 
"  declaring  the  truth  even  to  Kiugs.  It  is  un* 
**  doubtedly  the  most  sacred  office  with  which 
**  Heaven  can  invest  a  mortal  on  this  Earth.  Where 
"  is  the  man  who  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  con- 
"  sole  himself  for  the  injustice,  or  the  contempt,  of 
**  those  who  have  the  disposal  of  fortune,  when  he 
*•  reflects  that  his  work  will  be  handed  down  from 
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^*  age  to  age,  from  nation  to  nation,  and  will  serve 
*'  as  a  barrier  against  error  and  tyranny ;  and  tha^ 
'^  from  the  bosom  of  the  obscurity  in  which  he  has 
^*  lived,  a  glory  may  issue  which  shall  eclipse  that 
<^  of  the  greatest  part  of  Kings,  whose  monuments 
^*  sink  into  oblivion  in  spite  of  the  flatterers  who 
^  reared,  and  who  extol  them  T 

PauL — ^'  Ah  !  I  should  covet  this  glory,  only 
'^  to  diffiise  it's  lustre  ovtf  Virginia^  and  to  tender 
*^  her  dear  to  all  the  World*  But  you,  who  have 
<'  so  much  experience,  tell  me  whether  we  riiall 
'<  ever  marry.  I  wish  to  be  a  scholar^  «fc  least  to 
*^  know  what  I  am  to  expect  in  future.**  <    * 

Old  Man. — '*  Who  would  wish  to  live,  my  son, 
*'  if  he  knew  what  was  to  befal  him  hereafter  ?  A 
*^  single  foreleen  calami tl^  occasions  a  thousand 
**  vain  anxieties :  the  certain  prospect  of  a  heavy  ,>- 
'<  affliction  would  embitter  all  the  days  whidl 
*^  Qiight  precede  it  Indeed  it  is  not  proper  to 
**  enquire  too  deeply  even  into  surroundit^  ob^ 
^^jects;  Heaven,  which  bestows  reflection  upon 
^*  us  that  we  may  foresee  our  necessities,  has  also 
^*  given  us  necessities,  to  set  bounds  to  our  reflect 
""  tion/* 

.  PauL'-^^^  You  teljt  me  that  in  £urope,  dignities 
^  and  honours  are  to  be  purchased  with  money.  I 
''  will  go  and  acquire'  wealth  in  Bengal,  and  then 
^^  direct  my  course  toward  Paris  and  espouse  Vir* 
^^ginza.    I  will  go  and  embark  immediately/' 

OU  Man.-^^^  How^l  will  you  leave  her  mother 
^*  and  your  own  ?'* 

Puul.--^'^  Why  you  yourself  advised  me  to  go  to 
^' India.** 
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Old  Man. — "  When  I  gave  you  that  advice  Vir^ 
"  ginia  was  here.  But  at  present  you  are  the  only 
*•  support  of  your  mothers." : 

PauL — "  Virginia  will  send  them  the  .means  of 
•*  subsistence  from  the  bounty  of  her  rich  rela- 
«  tion." 

Old  Man. — "  Rich  people  assist  those  only  whd 
«  pay  homage  to  them  in  the  World.  Tl)ey  have 
"  relations  much  more  to  be  pitied  than  Madame 
^  de  laTbur.  and  who,  for  want  of  support  from 
**  them,  sacri6ce  their  liberty  for  the  sake  of  bread; 
"  and  pstes  their  lives  shut  up  in  a  cortvent/' 
V  Paul.—*'  What  a  dreadful*  country  Europe  is ! 
**  Oh !  Virginia  must  return  hither.  What  occa* 
**  sion  has  she  for  a  rich  relation  ?  How  happy  she 
"  once  was  under  these  lowly  roofs,  how  beautiful 
"  and  1k)w  charming,  when  her  head  was  adorned 
"  with  a  red  handkerchief  or  a  wreath  of  flowers  ! 
**  O,  Virginia!  return,  leave  thy  palaces  and  thy 
5<  greatness;  return  to  these  rocks,  to  the  shade  of 
"  these  woods,  and  to  our  coooa-trees.  Alas !  per- 
"  haps  at  this  very  moment  thou  art  miserable.'' — 
Saying  this,  he  burst  into  tears.  "  Father,"  cried 
he,  "  conceal  nothing  from  me ;  if  you  are  unable 
•*  to  tell-  me  whether  I  shall  ever  m^xr^Virginia^ 
**  inform  me  at  least  whether  slie  still  loves  me; 
**  though  surrounded  by  gieat  men  who  talk  to 
"  the  King,  and  who  visit  her?" 

Old  Man.-^'*  Yes,  my  friend,  I  am  convinced  by 

"  many  reasons  tiiat  she  loves. you,  but  principally 

"  by  this,  that  sh^  is  virtuous."  At  these  wdrds  he 

c|esped  me  round  the  neck,  tiansported  with  joy. 

Paul. — "  But  do  ypu  biiieve  European  w'bmeuto 
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"  be  so  inconstant  as  they  are  represented  on  the 
"  stage,  and  in  those  books  which  you  have  lent  me?* 

Old  Man. — **  In  those  countries  Avhere  men  ty- 
**  rannize,  the  women  are  always  inconstant.  Vi- 
"  olence  ever  produces  deceit.'* 

Paui. — "  How  is  it  possible  for  a  man  to  exercise 
**  tyranny  over  a  woman?" 

out  Man. — "  By  forcing  women  into  marriage 
"  without  any  regard  to  their  own  inclinations ;  a 
"  young  girl  to  an  old  man,  a  woman  of  feeling  to 
'^  aman  of  insensibility." 

PauL-r-^^  Why  do  they  not  rather  unite  those 
**  together  who  are  more  suitable  to  each  other; 
**  the  young  with  the  young,  and  lovers  with  those 
"  on  whom  their  affections  are  fixed  r" 

Old  Man. — "  The  reason  is,  that  in  France  the 
"  generality  of  young  men  have  not  sufficient  for- 
"  tune  to  enable  them  to  marry,  and  that  they  sel- 
•*  dom  acquire  a  competency  till  they  are  advanced 
"  in  years.  In  youth  they  seduce  the  wives  of  their 
"  neighbours,  and  when  old  they  are  unable  to  se- 
"  cure  the  affections  of  their  own  wives.  When 
•*  young  they  deceived  others,  and  when  old  are 
"  in  their  turn  themselves  deceived.  It  is  one  of 
"  the  re-actions  of  that  universal  justice  which  go* 
"  vems  the  world :  one  excess  always  balances 
"  another.  Thus  most  Europeans  pass  their  lives 
"  in  a  twofold  disorder,  and  this  disorder  is  increased 
**  in  a  society  proportionably  as  riches  are  accumu- 
"  lated  on  a  smaller  number  of  individuals.  The 
"  State  resembles  a  garden,  in  which  small  trees 
'*  are  unable  to  arrive  at  perfection  if  others  too 
"  great  overshadow  them ; .  but  there  is  this  mani- 
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f<  &$t  ctiffereDce,  that  the  bes^ity  of  a  garden  mar 
^^  re$ult  from  a  $inall  oiunber  of  large  trees,  but  tlie 
?*  prosperity  of  a  State  ever  depends  on  the  multi- 
^^  tude  and  e(}ualtty  of  the  subjects,  and  not  on  a 
**  small  number  who  monopolize  it's  wealth* ** 

P/mL-^'*  But  why  is  want  of  ipoaey  a  hin- 
**  drance  to  marriage  r" 

Old  Man. — ^'  Because  after  a  man  has  entered 

^^  into  diat  state,  he  wishes  to  pass  his  days  ia 

^^  abundance,  without  the  necessity  of  labouring.'* 

Paul. — "  And  why  not  labour?    I  myself  work 

"  very  hard." 

Old  Man. — **  The  reason  is,  that  in  Europe  ma- 
"  nual  labour  is  deemed  dishonourable.  It  is  there 
^'  called  mechanical  labour :  nay  that  of  cultivating 
*'  the  ground  is  esteemed  the  most  despicable  of « 
"  all.  Tliere  the  artisian  holds  a  far  higher  rank 
"  than  the  pe^apt." 

Paul. — *'  How  !  the  art  which  supplies  man 
'*  with  food  despised  in  Europe !  I  do  not  under- 
y  stand  you,"    • 

Qi4  Man. — ".  Oh !  it  is  impossible  for  a  roan  edii- 
"  cated  in  a  state  of  Nature,  to  comprehend  the  de- 
*'  pravity  of  a  state  of  Society.  Though  such  a  one 
/*  is  able  to  form  in  his  own  mind  an  exact  idea  of 
"  order,  he  cannot  form  one  of  disorder.  Beauty, 
"  virtue  and  happiness  have  proportions  :  defor- 
"  mity,  vice  and  misery  have  none." 

Paul. — **  The  rich  then  are  very  happy;  no  ob-. 
**  stacle  lies  in  their  way ;  and  on  the  objects  of  their 
"  love  they  can  bestow  pleasures  without  end." 

Old  Man.-^^  They  are  For  the  most  part  insen* 
**  sible  to  any  pleasure^  because  the  attainment  of  it 
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^  costs  them  no  trouble*  I>oe9  not  experience 
*'  teach  you  that  the  enjoyment  of  repose  b  pur- 
*•  chased  by  fatigue;;  that  of  eating,  by  biinger; 
<*  that  ofdrinking,  by  thu^t?  In  like  manner,  that 
'*  of  loving,  and  of  being  beloved,  is  only  to  be  ob-* 
"  tained  by  a  multitude  of  privations  ajod  sacrifices: 
"Their  wealth  deprives  rich  people^ of  all  these 
*'  pleasures,  by  outrunning  their  necessities.  Add, 
^*  besides,  to  the  disgust  which  always  follows  sa^ 
**  tiety,  that  pride  which  springs  from  their  opu*- 
^  lence,  and  which  the  least  privation  wounds,  even' 
f*  when  tlie  greatest  enjoyments  have  ceased  to 
■  *  flatter  it  The  perfume  of  a  thousand  roses  only 
^  pleases  for  a  single  moment ;  but  the  pain  in* 
^'  dieted  by  one  of  their  thorns  lasts  a  long  time  af<* 
"  tcr  the  wound  is  received.  To  the  ricb^  one  mw- 
"  fortuQe  in  the  midst  of  many  enjoyments  is  a 
**  thorn  surrounded  by  flowers ;  but,  on  the  oon- 
**  trary,  to  the  poor,  one  pleasure  in  the  middle  of 
"  many  calamities,  is  a  flower  surrounded  on  every 
**  side  by  thotnst.  They  find  a  poignant  relish  in 
**  their  enjoyments.  Every  effect  is  heightened  by 
'^ifs  contrast;  Nature  has  balanced  all  things 
••equally.  Every  thing  considered  then,  Which 
*^  state  do  you  conceive  to  be  preferable,  that  of 
«<  having  almost  nothing  to  hope  for  and  all  to  featr, 
"  or  that  0*'  having  nothing  to  fear  and  every 
"  thing  to  hope  ?  The  first  of  these  stales  is  that 
**  of  the  rich ;  the*  second  that  of  the  poor.  These 
"  extremes  however  are  equally  difficult  to  be  «ip- 
^  ported  by  man^  whgse  happiness  consists  i&  me^ 
"  diocrit;^  and  virtue.** 

O  o  S  Paul 
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'  Paul. — **  What  do  you  understand  by  the  word 
^Wirtue?' 

Old  Man.  — "  My  son^  you  who  suppoi't  your  pa- 
**  tents  by  the  labour  of  your  hands  have  no  occa- 
^*  sion  for  a  definition  of  it.  Virtue  is  an  effort 
"  made  upon  ourselves,  for  the  good  of  others,  in 
**  the  view  of  pleasing  OOD  only." 

Paul. — **  O,  how  virtuous  then  is  Virginia^  Vir- 
^^  tue  was  her  aim  when  she  wished  to  become  rich, 
**  that  she  might  exercise  beneficence;  virtue  made 
"  her  leave  this  island,  and  virtue  will  restore 
"  her  to  us/*  This  idea  of  her  speedy  return 
kindling  the  young  man's  imagination,  all  his  dis^ 
quietude  vanished  in  an  instant,  ^irghna  had  not 
written,  because  she  was  on  the  point  of  returning : 
so  little  time  was  necessary  to  sail  from  Europe, 
with  a  fair  wind.  He  enumerated  instances  of  ves- 
sels which  had  made  this  voyage  of  more  than  four 
thousand  five  hundred  leagues  in  less  than  three 
months.  The  vessel  in  which  she  embarked  would 
not  take  more  than  two.  The  builders  of  the  pre- 
isent  day  were  so  skilful,  and  the  mariners  so  alert 
He  talked  of  the  arrangements  which  he  would  make 
for  her  reception;  of  the  new  habitation  which  he 
intended  to  build;  and  of  the  pleasures  and  the 
agreeable  surprize  which  he  would  contrive  for 
her  every  dayj  when  she  became  his  wife:;    his 

wife The  idea  ravished  his  senses.  "  As  for  vou, 

**  father,"  said  he  to  me,  "  you  in  future  shall  do 
"  nothing  but  enjoy  yourself.  Virginia  possesses 
**  wealth,  and  we  can  purchase  plenty  of  Negroes, 
**  who  will  work  for  you.  You  shall  be  with  us  al- 
"  ways,  and  nothing  shall  employ  your  mind  but 
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*^  amusement  and  pleasure."'  Immediately  he  flev^ 
like  one  distracted,  to  communicate  to  his  family 
the  joy  with  which  he  himself  was  intoxicated. 

Excessive  fear  soon  succeeded  the  most  san* 
guine  hopes.    Violent  passions  always  plunge  the 
soul  into  contrary  extremes.     Frequently  on  suc- 
ceeding mornings    Paul  came  to  see  me,  over- 
whelmed with  grief.     He  said  to  me,  **  Virginia 
"  has  not  written  to  me:    Had  she  left  Europe  she 
"  would  certainly  have  informed  us  of  it.      Ah  1 
"  the  reports  which  have  been  circulated  concern- 
"  ing  her  are  but  too  well  founded ;  her  aunt  has 
"  certainly  married  her  to  some  nobleman.  The  love 
^'  of  wealth  has  corrupted  her,  as  is  the  case  with. 
'^  so  many  others.     In  those  books  which  so  well 
"  describe  the  character  of  the  female  sex,  virtue  is 
"  merely  a  subject  for  romance.     Had  Virginia  re- 
"  ally  possessed  virtue  she  would  not  have  quitted 
**  her  own  mother  and  me.     While  I  pass  my  life, 
"  with  my  thoughts  entirely  fixed  on  her,  she  has 
"  cast  me  from  her  remembrance.     I  am  torment- 
**  ing  myself,  and  she  is  lost  in  dissipation.      AhJ 
"  that  thought  plunges  me  into  despair.     All  la- 
"  hour  disgusts  me,  and  society  becomes  a  bur- 
"  then.      Would   to  GOD  that  war  would  break 
"  out  in  India,  I  would  hasten  thither,  and  throw 
"  myself  into  the  jaws  pf  death.'^ 

"  My  son,"  replied  I,  **  that  courage  which  makes' 
"  us  rush  on  to  meet  death,  is  the  courage!  of  only  a 
"  single  moment  It  is  often  excited  by  the  vain 
"  applause  of  man.  There  is  a  species  of  courage 
"  more  rare,  and  still  more  necessary,  which  en- 
**  ables  us  daily  to  support  the  misfortunes  of  life* 
*'  without  a  witness,  and  without  praise  j    what  I 
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<^  i^ead  is  patience.  .  It  resets  not  on  the  opinion  of 
^'  another^  nor  on  the  impulse  of  our  o^n  passions, 
"  but  on  the  will  of  GOD.  Patience  is  the  cou- 
f*  rage  of  virtue.''  . 

<*  Ah  then,"  cried  be,  "I  have  no  virtue !  every 
**  thing  overwhelms  me  and  sinks  me  into  despair.^ 
'/  VijTtue,"  replied  I,  **  always  equal,  constant  and 
^^invariaWe,  is  not  the  portion  of  Mankind.  In  the 
**  conflict  of  so  many  passions  by  which  we  are  agi- 
•*  tated,  our  reason  is  troubled  and  obscured ;  but 
**  there  are  pharoses  by  which  we  can  rekindle  the 
y  flame;  I  mean  Letters. 

*^  Letters,  my  son  are  an  assistance  sent  to  u^ 
^^  from  Heaven.  They  are  rays  of  that  wisdom 
•*  which  governs  the  Universe,  and  which  Man,  in- 
**  spired  by  a  celestial  art,  has  Jearped  to  establish 
*^  upon  this  Earth.  Like  the  rays  of  the  Sun,  they 
"  enlighten,  they  comfort,  they  warm :  it  is  a  flacqe 
**  altogether  divine.  Like  fire,  they  direct  all  Na- 
•*  tare  to  our  use.  By  means  of  them,  we  unite 
'^  around  us,  men  and  things,  times  and  places.  By 
^  them,  we  feel  ourselves  recalled  to  the  rules  of 
*^  human  life.  They  calm  the  passions  ;  they  re- 
'*  press  vice;  they  rouse  virtue  by  the  sacred  ex- 
*•  ample  of  those  great  men  whom  they  celebrate, 
**  and  whose  honoured  images  they  habitually  pre- 
*'  sent  to  us  crowned  with  respect  Tl>ey  are  the 
"  daughters  of  Heaven,  who  descend  to  Earth  to 
•*  soothe  the  misfortunes  of  the  Human  Race. 
*^  The  great  Writers  whom  they  inspire,  have  al- 
•'  ways  appeared  in  times  the  most  difficult  for  hu- 
**  man  Society  to  subsist^  the  times  of  barbarism  and 
*'  of  depravity.   My  dear  son,  letters  have  afforded 
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'^  consolation  to  ao  infiaite  number  of  m^%  £ar 
*^  more  miserable  tfaau  you  are;  Xeiwphim^  banish* 
*'  ed  from  his  country  after  having  brought  back  to 
'^  it  ten  thousand  Greeks ;  Sdpio  Africanw^  ^K'* 
"  hausted  with  the  relentless  calumny  of  the  Ro- 
^'  man  people ;  LucuUhs,  sickened  Avith  tl>cir 
*^  cabals ;  and  Cutinat^  stung  with  the  ingratitude 
*•  of  the  French  Court.  The  ingenious  Greeks  as* 
**  signed  the  several  governments  of  our  various  in* 
**  tellectual  powers  to  the  severjj  Muse^  who  pre* 
"  side  over  Letters :  We  ought  therefore  to  resign 
"  to  them  the  government  of  our  passions,  that  they 
"  may  direct  and  curb  them.  They  ought,  withr 
**  regard  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  to  perform  thtf 
'^  same  functions  with  the  Hours,  which  yoked 
'^  and  guided  the  horses  of  the  Sun. 

•'  Apply  yourself  then,  my  son,  to  the  study  of 
•*  books.  Those  wise  men  who  have  written  bc- 
'^  fore  us,  are  travellers  who  have  preceded  us  in 
"  the  paths  of  calamity,  who  stretch  out  the  hand 
''  toward  us,  and  invite  us  to  join  their  society, 
*'  when  every  body  else  has  abandoned  us.  A 
"  good  book  is  a  good  friend." 

"  Ah !''  cried  Paul^  "  I  had  no  occasion  to  know 
"  how  to  read  when  Virginia  was  here ;  she  haS' 
*^  studied  no  more  than  I  had  done,  but  when  sh^ 
'^  looked  at  me,  calling  me  her  friend,  it  was  im^ 
"  possible  for  me  to  know  what  sorrow  meant." 

"  Doubtless,"  said  I  to  him,  "  there  can  be  no 
^'  friend  so  agreeable  as  a  mistress  who  loves  reci*' 
"  procally.  There  is  besides  in  woman  a  lively 
*'  gaiety,  which  dissipates  the  pensiveness  of  man. 
''  Her  graces  make  the  dark  phantoms  of  reflection 
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**  to  fly  away.  On  her  countenance  are  depicted 
"  the  gentle  attractions  of  confidence.  What  joy 
**  is  not  heightened  by  her  joy  ?  What  forehead 
"  is  not  smoothed  when  she  smiles  ?  What  wrath 
"can  repel  her  tears?  Virginia  will  return  with 
*'  more  philosophy  than  you  possess;  she  will  be 
*^  greatly  surprized  at  not  finding  the  garden  en- 
**  tirely  restored,  she,  whose  thoughts  are  fixed  on 
'*  embellishing  it,  in  spite  of  the  persecutions  of 
**  her  relation,  while  far  from  her  mother,  and  far 
*'  from  you." 

The  idea  of  the  approaching  return  of  Virginia 
renovated  the  courage  of  Paul^  and  brought  him 
back  to  his  rural  occupations.  Happy  in  the  midst 
of  his  perturbation,  in  proposing  to  his  exertions  an 
end  congenial  to  his  predominant  passion^ 
'  One  morning  at  day-break,  it  was  the  24th  of 
December,  1752,  Paul  on  rising  perceived  a  white 
flag  hung  out  on  Mount  Discovery.  This  flag  was 
the  signal  that  a  vessel  was  descried  at  sea.  He 
immediately  flew  to  the  city,  to  learn  if  it  brought 
any  intelligence  of  Virginia.  He  remained  there 
till  the  return  of  the  pilot  of  the  port,  who,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  had  gone  out  to  reconnoitre  her. 
This  man  did  not  come  back  till  the  evening.  He 
reported  to  the  Governor,  that  the  vessel  which 
♦hey  hailed  was  the  Saint-Gerard,  of  about  seven 
hundred  tons  burthen,  commanded  by  a  cap- 
tain named  M,  Aubin  ;  that  she  was  four 
kagues  distant  at  most,  and  that  she  could 
not  come  to  her  moorings  off  Port-Louis,  till 
the  next  day  in  the  afternoon,  if  the  wind  was 
feir.     It  was  then  a  dead  calm.     The  pilot  then  de- 
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Kvcred  to  the  Governor  the  letters  which  the  vessel 
had  brought  from  France.  Among  others  there  was 
one  inVirginia's  hand- writing  for  Madame i/e  /a  Touk 
Paul  seized  it  immediately,  and  having  kissed  it 
^vith  transport,  he  put  it  in  his  bosom,  and  flew  ta 
the  plantation.  As  soon  as  he  could  perceive  the 
faxnWy  from  afar,  who  were  waiting  his  return  on 
Kock  Farewel,  he  raised  the  letter  into  theair,  with- 
out the  power  of  uttering  a  syllable :  immediately 
the  whole  family  assembled  round  Madame  de  la 
Tour  to  hear  it  read, 

Virginia  informed  her  mother  that  she  had  ex- 
perienced very  harsh  treatment  from  her  grand- 
aunt,  who  had  attempted  to  force  her  into  mar- 
riage, had  afterwards  disinherited  her,  and  then 
turned  her  away,  at  a  time  which  would  not  permit 
her  to  arrive  at  the  Isle  of  France  till  the  hurricane 
season :  that  she  had  to  no  purpose  endeavoured 
to  soften  her,  by  representing  what  she  owed  to  her 
mother,  and  to  the  connections  of  her  early  life; 
that  she  had  been  treated  by  her  as  a  girl  whose 
head  was  turned  with  reading  romances;  that  at 
present  her  only  w  ish  was  once  more  to  see  and 
embrace  her  dear  family,  and  that  she  would  have 
gratified  this  ardent  wish  that  very  day,  if  the  cap- 
tain would  have  allowed  her  to  embark  in  the  pilot- 
boat,  but  that  he  had  opposed  her  departure,  0% 
account  of  the  distance  of  the  shore,  and  of  a  he^vy 
swell  at  sea  in  the  offing,  notwithstanding  the  still* 
nessof  the  wind. 

No  sooner  Was  this  letter  read,  than  the  whole 
family  transported  with  joy,  cried  out :  "  Virginia 
"  is  arrived."  Masters  and  servants  embraced  each 
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Other  by  lurxts.  Madame  de  la  Tour  said  to  Fault 
^  My  SOB,  go  wid  inform  our  neighbour  of  Virgin 
^'  nui%  arrival."  Domingo  immediately  lighted  a 
flambeau  of  round- wood,  and  iheu  in  company  with 
JPaul  directed  bis  course  toward  my  habitation. 

It  might  be  about  ten  oVlock  at  night :  I  had 
just  extinguished  by  lamp,  and  had  laid  down  ta 
sleep,  when  I  perceived  through  the  pallisades  of  my 
cottage  a  light  in  the  woods.  Soon  after  I  heard 
the  voice  of  Paui  calling  mc  by  name.  I  immedi- 
ately arose,  and  was  scarcely  dressed  when  Paul^ 
almdst  distracted  and  breathless,  clasped  me  round 
the  neck,  saying :  "  Come,  come  along,  Virginia 
^  is  arrived.  Let  us  hasten  to  the  port,  the  vessel 
**  will  anchor  there  by  day-break." 

We  immediately  bent  our  course  thitherward. 
As  we  were  crossing  the  woods  of  the  I^ng-Moun- 
tain,  and  already  on  the  road  which  leads  from 
Famplemoifsses  to  the  port,  I  heard  the  s^und  of 
somie  one  walking  behind  us.  It  was  a  negro  hur- 
rying on  with  his  utmost  speed.  As  soon  as  he 
had  overtaken  us,  I  asked  him  whence  he  came,  and 
whither  he  was  going  with  such  expedition  :  He 
replied  :  *^  I  come  from  that  quarter  of  the  island 
^^  which  is  called  Gold-Dust,  and  am  dispatched  to 
*•  inform  the  Governor,  that  a  vessel  from  France 
^*  has  just  cast  anchor  under  Amber  Island.  She  is 
^*  Qring  guns  in  token  of  distress,  for  the  sea  is 
**  very  boisterous.*'  The  man,  having  thus  spoken, 
immediately  hastened  forwards. 

I  then  said  to  Paul:  "  Let  us  go  toward  Gold- 
**  Dust,  to  meet  Virginia;  it  is  only  three  leagues 
*•  from  hence."    We  accordingly  directed  our  steps 
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toward  tlie  northern  part  of  the  island.  Tiic  heat 
was  stifling:  the  moon  had  just  arisen ;  three  black 
circles  surrounded  her.  A  frightful  darkness  over- 
spread the  whole  face  of  Heaven.  By  the  frequent 
flaslies  of  lightning  we  discovered  long  streamers^ 
of  thick  clouds,  gloomy  and  lowering  at  no  great 
height,  piled  one  above  another  to^vard  the  middio 
of  the  island,  which  rushed  from  the  sea  with  an 
amazing  rapidity,  although  on  land  not  the  least 
breath  of  wind  m'es  stirring.  Hastening  onwards^ 
we  thought  we  heard  the  roaring  of  thunder,  but 
on  listening  more  attentively  we  discovered  it  to 
be  the  report  of  cannon,  reverberated  by  the  echoes. 
The  noise  of  the  distant  firing,  joined  to  the  tern* 
pestuous  appearance  of  the  Heavens,  made  me  shud« 
der.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  signal  of  distress 
fi*om  some  vessel  on  the  point  of  founderitig.  About 
half  an  hour  afterwards  the  first  ceased,  andtbib 
silence  struck  me  as  much  more  awful  than  the 
mournful  sounds  which  had  preceded  it 

Wc  quickened  our  pace  without  saying  a  word, 
not  daring  to  communicate  our  uneasiness  to  each 
other.  Toward  midnight  we  arrived  in  a  violent 
heat  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  quarter  called  Gold- 
Dust.  The  waves  dashed  themselves  against  it  with 
a  fearful  noise.  .  The  foam,  of  adazzling  whiteness, 
and  sparkling  like  fire,  covered  the  rocks  and  shores. 
Notwithstanding  the  darkness,  we  could  distin- 
guish, by  these  phosphoric  lights,  the  canoes  of  the 
fishermen,  which  they  had  long  before  drawn  a 
great  way  up  the  strand- 

At  some  distance  from  thence,  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  wood,  we  descried  afire,  round  which  several 
of  the  planters  were  assembled.      We  went  thither 
to  rest  ourselves,  and  to  wait  for  the  return  of  day. 
Whilst  we  sat  by  the  fire,  one  of  the  planters  told 
us  that  the  preceding  afternoon  he  had  seen  a  vessel 
at  sea,  borne  toward  tlie  island  by  the  currents ; 
that  the  shades  of  night  had  concealed  her  from  his 
view,  and  that  two  hours  after  sun-set  he  had  heard 
the  firing  of  cannon,  as  a  signal  calling  for  assist-^ 
ance,  but  that  the  sea  ran  so  high,  no  one  could  send 
out  a  boat  to  her  relief:  that  soon  after,  he  could 
perceive  their  lanterns  lighted  up,  and  in  that  case 
he  was  afraid  the  vessel  having  come  so  near  the 
shore,  might  have  passed  between  the  main  land 
and  the  little  Isle  of  Amber,  mistaking  the  latter 
for  Mire- Point,  near  which  the  vessels  arriving  at 
Port-Louis  are  accustomed  to  pass ;  that  if  it  were 
so,  which  however  he  could  not  absolutely  afiSnn^ 
the  vessel  must  be  in  the  greatest  danger.  Another 
planter  then  spake,  and  told  us  that  he  had  several 
times  passed  through  the  channel  which  separate 
the  Isle  of  Amber  from  the  coast;  that  be  had 
sounded  it,  and  fdund  that  the  mooring  and  an* 
ehoring  ground  were  excellent ;  and  that  the  vessel 
would  be  as  safe  there  as  in  the  most  secui-e  harbour. 
*f  I  would  risk  my  whole  fortune  in  her,"  added  he, 
"  and  could  sleep  as  soundly  as  if  I  were  on  dry 
*'  land."    A  third  person  asserted  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  vessel  of  that  size  to  enter  the  chan- 
nel, as  even  boats  could  with  difficulty  navigate  it 
He  said  that  he  had  seen  her  anchor  beyond  the 
Isle  of  Amber,  so  that  if  the  breeze  sprung  up  in  the 

morning, 
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motDing,  she  would  have  it  in  her  power  either  to 
put  to  sea  again,  or  to  gain  the  harbour.  Other 
planters  delivered  various  opinions. 

Whilst  they  were  disputing  among  themselves,  • 
as  is  very  customary  with  idle  Crqples,  Paul  and  I 
kept  a  profound  silence.  We  remained  there  tiU 
peep  of  dawn,  but  then  there  was  too  little  light  ia 
the  Heavens  to  admit  of  our  distinguishing  any 
object  at  sea,  which  besides  was  covered  with  a 
thick  fog ;  we  couid  only  descry  to  windward  a 
dusky  cloud,  which  they  told  us  was  the  Isle  of 
Amber,  situated  at  a  quarter  of  a  league's  distance 
from  the  coast.  We  perceived  no  object  by  d^is 
gloomy  light  but  the  point  of  land  where  we  ^Vere, 
and  the  peaks  of  some  of  the  mountains  of  the  in- 
terior of  the  island,  appearing  from  time  to  time  in 
the  midst  of  the  clouds  which  floated  around  them* 
'  About  seven  in  the  morning  we  heard  the  sound 
of  drums  in  the  woods;  it  was*  the  Governor,  M. 
delaBourdonaye^  who  came  on  horseback,  attended 
by  a  detachment  of  soldiers  armed  with  muskets, 
and  by  a  great  number  of  planters  and  negroes. 
He  drew  up  the  soldiers  on  the  beach,  and  ordered 
them  to  fire  ^  volley.  Scarcely  had  they  done  so, 
when  we  perceived  on  the  sea  a  flash  of  light,  al- 
most immediately  succeeded  by  the  report  of  a  can- 
non. We  concluded  that  the  vessel  was  at  no  great 
distance  from  us,  and  we  all  flew  to  that  quarter 
where  we  had  seen  her  signal.  We  then  discerned 
through  the  mist  the  hull  and  sail-yards  of  a  large 
vessel.  We  were  so  close  to  her  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  roaring  of  the  sea,  we  distinctly  heard  the 
boatswain's  whistle,  and  the  voices  of  the  sailors, 
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who  gave  three  cheers  of  Lokg  live  tHB  Kiifo: 
for  this  is  the  exclaniation  of  Frenchmen,  when  in 
extreme  danger,  as  well  as  amidst  their  greatest  re- 
•  joicings;  as  if  they  meant  to  call  their  Prince  to 
their  assistance  in  perilous  seasons,  or  as  if  they 
intended  even  then  to  declare,  that  they  were  ready 
to  meet  death  for  his  sake. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Saint-Gerard  per- 
t^ived  we  were  within  reach  of  giviog  her  assist* 
ance,  she  went  on  firing  a  gun  every  three  minntes. 
M.  dc  U  Bourdonaye  ordered  large  fires  to  be  kin- 
dled here  and  there  along  the  strand,  and  sent  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  in  quest  of 
provisions,  planks^  cables,  and  empty  casks.  A 
multitude  soon  arrived,  accompanied  by  their  ne- 
groes, loaded,  with  provisions  and  cordage,  who 
came  from*U>e  plantations  of  Gold-Dust,  the  quar- 
ter of  the  Marsh,  and  from  Jlampart  River.  One 
of  the  oldest  of  tliose .  planters  approached  the 
Governor^  and  thu3  .addressed  him:  '^  Sir,  deep 
"  sounds  h^ve  fell  night  long  been  heard  in  the 
"  mountain.  In  the  woods  the  leaves  are  violently 
**  agitated,  though  there  is  not  a  breath  of  wind 
•*  stirring.  The  sea-birds  are  flocking  in  crow;ds 
^'  to  take  refuge  on  the  land;  surely  all  these  signs 
"  announce  tlie  approach  of  a  hiirricane,"  "  Well, 
*'  my  friend,*'  replied  the  Governor,  "  we  are  well 
'**  prepared  for  it,  and  surely  the  vessel  is  so  likewise.'' 

In  truth,  the  whole  appearance  of  Nature  pre* 
aaged  an  approaching  tempest  The  clouds  disr 
tinguishable  in  the  zenith,  were  at  their  centre  aw- 
fully black,  and  their  edges  of  a  copper  colour. 
The  air  resounded  witli  the  screams  of  the  paillen^u, 
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thie  frigat,  the  water-cutter,  and  a  multrtiule  of 
other  fowls^  which  notwithstandlog  the  gloom  of 
^    the  atmosphere  flocked  from  all  points  of  Uie  horfr* 
$eon,  to  seek  a  shelter  in  the  island.^ 

Toward  nine  o'clock  in  the  momingy  fearfui 
noises  were  heard  from  tliesea,  as  if  torrents  of  w;^ 
ter,  mingled  with  the  roaring  thunder,  were  rush- 
ing from  the  mountain-tops.    The  whoje  company 
exclaimed:  "There's  the  hurricane T'  and  at  the 
same  moment,  an  awful  wliirlwind  carried  off  the 
fog  which  overspread  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  it's 
channel.     The  Saint-Gerard  was  then  plainly  de- 
scried, her  deck  crowded  with  people,  heryardsan4 
round-tops  lowered,  her  flag  hoisted,  four  cables  ok 
her  foiiecastle,  and  one  to  keep  her  fast  a-steni. 
She  had  anchored  between  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  th^ 
main  land,  within  theshelvj'  enclosure  which  sui- 
jounds  Uie  Isle  of  France,  and  which  she  had  we^ 
thered  through  a  channel  that  no  vessel  had  ever 
passed  before.     She  presented  her  bo\«^  to  the  bil- 
low9,  which  rolled  on  from  the  main  Ocean ;  and 
at  every  surge  Which  forced  it's  way  into  the  chaa- 
neif  her  prow  was  ekvated  to  such  a  height  that 
her  keel  was  perceptible  in  the  air  j  but  by  this  mo*, 
tion  her  stern,  plunging  downward,  disappeared! 
from  view  to  it's  very  carved  work,  as  if  it  had 
been  entirely  swallowed  up.    In  this  situation,  ia 
which  the  winds  and  the  waves  were  driving  her- 
toward  the  shore,  it  was  equally  impossible  to  re- 
turn through  the  track  by  which  she  had  entered, 
or  by  cutting  her  cables,  to  run  a-ground  upon  the 
shore,  from  which  she  was  separated  by  a  deep 
bottom,,  sown  thick  with  shelving  rocks.     Every 
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billow  which  broke  against  the  coast,  rushed  ott 
foaring  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  tossed 
the  pebbles  more  than  fifty  feet  up  the  shore ;  then 
retiring  backwards  discovered  a  great  part  of  it's 
bed,  the  stones  of  which  were  dashed  backward 
and  forward  with  a  rough  and  horrible  noise.  The 
sea,  swelled  by  the  winds,  increased  every  moment, 
and  the  whole  channel  between  this  island  and  the 
Isle  of  Amber,  appeared  to  be  an  immense  sheet  of 
white  foam,  hollowed  into  de6p  and  dusky  waves. 
This  foam  collected  itself  at  the  bottom  of  the 
cree^ks  to  the  height  of  more  than  six  feet,  and  the 
winds,  which  brushed  along  it's  surface,  carried  it 
beyond  the  steep  cliffs  of  the  shore  more  than  half 
a  league  into  the  island.     At  sight  of  these  innu 
tnerable  white  flakes,  which  were  driven  in  a  ho- 
rizontal direction  to  the  very  foot  of  the  mountains, 
you  would  have  thought  that  hills  of  snow  were 
rushing  from  the  Sea.  The  horizon  presented  every 
symptom  of  a  lengthened  tempest :  the  Heavens 
and  the  Sea  seemed  to  be  confounded  in  it  with 
each  other.  There  were  incessantly  detached  from 
it  clouds  of  a  fearful  appearance,  which  flew  along 
the  zenith  with  the  velocity  of  birds ;  whilst  others 
appeared  in  it  immoveable  like  enormous  rocks. 
Kot  a  single  spot  of  azure  was  perceptible  in  the 
whole  firmament;  a  pale  and  olive  coloured  glare 
was  all  that  illuminated  the  objects  on  the  Earth, 
on  the  Sea,  and  in  the  Heavens. 

By  the  violent  strainingof  the  vessel,  what  we  fear- 
ed at  length  took  place.  The  cables  on  her  bows 
snapped ;  and  as  she  then  rode  by  a  single  hawser,  she 
was  dashed  upon  the  rocks  half  a  cable's  length  from 
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the  shore.  One  scream  of  grief  burst  from  every 
breast  Paul  was  hastening  to  throw  himself  into 
the  sea,  when  I  seized  him  by  the  arm^  '^  My  son^*^* 
said  I  to  him,  **  are  you  determined  to, destroys 
•*  yourself?*  "Oh!  let  me  go  to  her  assistance^"  cri«-^ 
cdhe^  "or  let  me  dieP  As  despair  had  over-r 
powered  his  reason^  Domingo  and  I,  to  prevent 
his  destruction,  tied  round  his  middle  a  longg 
€X)rd,  one  of  the  extremities  of  which  we  held  fast 
Paul  then  advanced  toward  the  Saint-Gerard,  some!* 
times  swimming,  sometimes  walking  on  thb  shal- 
lows. Sometimes  he  had  the  hope  of  getting  on 
board,  for  the  sea,  in  these  irregular  tnovement^ 
left  the  vessel  nearly  dry,  so  that  you  might  almost 
walk  round  and  round  her:  but  presefitly  returning 
with  renovating  fuiy,  it  covered  htr  withenormowi 
arches  of  water,  which  carried  ayay  th^  whtfle  fore«*. 
part  of  her  bottom,  and  dashed,  the  tnhappy  Pout 
a  great  way  up  the  shore,  his  legs  blteding,  hii 
chest  bruised,  and  himself  half«dro:ii^ed;  Scarcely 
had  this  young  man  recoyered  theuaeof  hisseils^ 
when  he  got  up  again,  and  retuiHed  with  redoubled 
ardor  toward  the  ship^  which  the  sea  meanwhile, 
had  torn  asunder  with  unremitting  attacks.  Up6n 
tins,  the  whole  crew»  despairing  cf  safety,  threW 
themselves  in  crowds  into  the  sea;  some  da  masts» 
cm  plaaksy  on  hen-QO€^,  on  taU«,  and  dn  oaskk 
Tbsn  appeared  an  olgect  Worthy  of  etenial  tegret ; 
^,J9^^  huly  was  seen  on  the  sterU'^allery  of  thcr. 
S^t-Gerard,  stretching  out  her  arikis  towitrdhiai' 
who  was  makibg  so  many  firvitless  efibits  to  j6)d 
her.  It  was  f^ginia.  She  soon  discovered  hlbj^ 
lover  by  his  intrepidity.  At  sight  of  this  amiable 
Vol.  III.  Pp  ^    "^         -girl, 
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girl,  exposed  to'perils  so  dreadful,  we  were  pver- 
whelmed  with  sorrow  and  despain  As  For  f^irginia^ 
with  a  noble  and  dignified  air  she  waved  her  liknd 
to*  us,  as  if  to  bid  us  an  eternal  fare  wel.  The  sailotf 
had  all  thrown  themselves  iiito  the  Ocean.  ^  One 
alone  remained  oh  thedeck,  who  was  entirely  naked, 
and  strong  as  a  Hercules.  He  approached  Kitgtnia 
respectfully;  we  saw  him  throw  himself  at  her 
knees,  and  even  to  endeavour  to  persuade  her  tio 
pull  off  her  clothes ;  but  she,  repelling  him  with 
dignity,  turned  her  face  the  other  way.  The  air 
resounded  with  these  redoubled  cfries  of  the  specta- 
tors :  "  Save  her !  oh,  save  her !  do  not,  do  not 
quit  her  r  But  at  the  same  moment  a  mountain  of/ 
water  of  an  enormous  size,  en^lphed  itself  between 
the  Isle  of  Amber  and  the  coast,  and  advanced 
waring  toward  the  vessel,  which  it  menaced  with 
itfs  dusky  sides  «nd  foiming  summits.  At  this 
kwful  spectacle,  the  sailor  ftung  himself  alone  into 
the  sea,  and  Virginia  pei-ceivirig  death  inevitable, 
placed  one  hand  on  her  clothes,  and  the  other  on 
her  heart;  then  ^^aising  her  placid  eyes  toward 
Heaven,  she  seeined  an  angel  gfoing  to  take  flight 
toward  the  celestial  regions. 

Oh,  day  of  horror!  Alas!  all* was  swallowed  up. 
Tlie  surge  dashed  far  up  the  shcm!  a  part  of  the  spec- 
tators, whom  an  emotiom  of  humanity  liad  prompt- 
ed to  advance  toward  >  2^^>/^;  as  well  as  the 
sailor  who  had>atteq^tednt>  prese^Cve  her  hy.sM^m- 
ming:  This  man,  escaped  from  almost;  certain 
death,  kneeled  down  upon  tiie  *^trand,  saying; 
«  Oh, my  GOD,  thdai  hasft  preserved*  my  life;  but 
^^  I  vix>vXd  have'  sacrificed  il  willingl/  td  save  that 
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^'oftlie  excellent  yo^g'ljidy;'wli6;  wUTi^^^^ 
"  p)fWuasion,  \^ou!d  npt;be 'prevailed pA'to'utia^ 
^*  hfef^lf  as  I  did"  'hoviingo  krtd  I  clreW  olit  'frpj^^ 
the  wave»'the  unfortunate  'iiuli  entirely  {deprived 
dF rfccbilection;  whilst'tHe  l!)Iood  gusKed  frdffi ^^^K 
mouth  iahd  ears.  '  The  Governor  plil?hirfi'undel-  ^i 
care  of  surgeons,  while  he  traversed  thfe'iea-shorfe^ 
to  see  Hvhether  the  bilfows  had  not  lidme  the  "body 
of  ^tfrl-miti  thither;  but  the  wind  liai^itigkirddehly 
cbknged,  as  it  is  very  customary  jii  thii 'ci'seo^- 
burridknes,  we' had  the  mortifrcatioii  bf"reflectifi2f 
that  %e  should  not  have  it  in  our  power  to  reiiiid^t 
t6  thiS^unfferfQnate  young  woman  even  thie  rites  ct 
sepulture.'  We  hastened  'from'thespot  overwhelm- 
ed with.sotTO'w,  our  minds  entirely  engrossed  witH 
thfe  loss  of'  one  person,  in  a  shipwreck  where  sor 
manyhad  peri^shcd ;  the  greater  part  doubting,  ff  bni 
an  end  so  disastrous-  befalling  a  young  woim^n  of 
such/exalted  virtue,  whether  a  Providenci'  fexisted 
at  aU  J  for  there  are  calamities  so  dreadful,  and  so 
linmerited,  that;ihe  confidenbe  even  of  the  wisest 
ia  frequently  stiggered.         '        - 

l^fedi^hile  they  had  placed  Paul,  who  now  be* 
gan  to  recover  thfe  use  of  his  senses,  in  an  adjoining 
house)  till  his  situation  permitted  him  to  be  carried 
to  his  own  home.  .As  for  me,  I  was  returning  with 
jPomihgOy  in  order  to  prepare  Firgmia's  mother,  and 
her  friend,  for  this  calamitous  event,  when  on  6ur 
arrival' at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  of  the  rivefdf 
the  Lataniers,  some  negroes  informed  us^  that  the 
sea  was  driving  a  great  deal  of  the  wreck  of  the 
vessel  up  the  opposite  bay.  We  descended  thither, 
and  one  of  the  first  objects  which  we  desorieil  W^h 
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the  rshore  was  the   body  of  Virginia.      It  wat 
l^^alf  covered  with  sand,  and  in  the  very  attitude  in 
which  we  had  seen  her  perish.    There  was  no  sen« 
sible  alteration  in  her  features.    Her  eyes  were 
closed,  but  serenity  sat  upon  her  forehead ;  only 
the  pale  violet  of  death  blended  itself  jiipffn  her 
cheeks  with  the  roses  of  modesty.    Oflie  of  her 
iiands  lay  upon  her  clothes;  the  other,  whicjs  clung 
to  her  hearty  was  finnly  closed  and  sti^.     I  ^isqEi- 
^aged  frona  it,  with  much  difficulty,  alijttljs  ca§|cet; 
^ut  how  wa«  I  astonished  when  I  perceived  \n  it 
the  portrait  which  Jpaul  h^d  give;i  her,  an(|  iivhidi 
she  had  promised  him  never  to  part  witlf  wl^le  shf 
lived.    4^  ^^^^  1^^  t:ok^  ^^  ^^^  co]^$^ncy  and  the 
|ove  of  tliis  If  chappy  n^^d,  I  wept  bitjt^rly;    Dqt 
ii^ingo^  beatii^  bis  breast,  pierced  t\^p  air  iv^ith  hi3 
mournful  cries.    We  then  c^ied  the  bpdy  to  ^ 
fisherman's  hut,  where  we  gave  it  in  charge  to  ^oif 
poor  Malabar  wonpen,  T^ho  washed  it  carefuVy. 

Whilst  they  were  peiffpYn^ing  \\h  sad  office  w^ 
ascended  trembling  toward  the  planta^tipq.  W« 
there  found  Madame  de  la  Tour  and  Margar€$  «l 
prayer,  in  expectation  of  news  conqerning  ^^  res* 
sel.  As  soon  as  the  fonjnpr  perc^ved  9x9  s^e  o^ 
claimed;  "  Where  is  my  dav^ht^?  Jny  b^pved 
•*  Fir^wia  .^  my  child  ?"  As  my  silence  and  ray 
tears  but  too  well  informed  her  of  the  calamity 
which  had  happened,  she  was  suddenly  seized  witb 
a  suffocation  and  agonizing  spasms;  her  voice  could 
be  distinguished  only  in  sighs  and  sobbing.  JIfar* 
garet  exclaimed :  "  Where  is  my  son  ?  I  do  not  sea 
"myson?*'  and  fainted. away.  We  hastened  to 
her;»  and  having  brought  her  to  berselfi  I  assured 
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her  that  Paul  was  alive,  and  that  the  (jrovernor  had 
taken  proper  care  of  him.  She  recovered  the  use 
of  her  senses  only  to  devote  her  attention  to  the 
assistance  of  her  friend,  who  from  time  to  time  fell 

»  ;  » 

into  long  fainting  fits.  Madame  de  la  Tour  passed 
the  night  in  these  cruel  paroxysms,  and  by  the 
length  of  their  duration  I  have  judged  that  no* 
thing  equals  the  sorrow  of  a  mother.  When  she^ 
recovered  her  rieason,  she  fixed  her  mournful  eyes 
sledfastly  toward  Heaven.  In  vain  did  Margaret, 
and  I  press  her  hands  between  ours,  in  vain  did  we 
address  her  by  the  most  tender  appellations ;  to  all 
these  testimonies  of  our  ancient  affection  she  ap- 
peared totally  insensible,  and  nothing  but  deep 
groans  proceeded  from  her .  oppressed  bosom. 

The  next  morning  they  brought  Paul  home^ 
stretched  along  in  a  palanquin.  Reason  had  re- 
sumed it's  empire,  but  his  voice  was  entirely  lost. 
His  interview  with  his  mother  and  Madame  de  loi 
Tour,  which  at  first  I  had.  been  apprehensive  of» 
produced  a  better  effect  than  all  the  care  which  I 
had  hitherto  taken.  A  ray  of  comfort  beamed  on 
the  countenances  of  these  two  unhappy  mothers, 
lliey  both  approached  him,  clasped  him  in  their 
arms,  kissed  him ;  and  those  tears  which  had  been 
till  then  restrained  through  excess  of  sorrow,  now 
licfgan  to  flow.  Paul  soon  mingled  his  with  theirs. 
Nature  being  thus  disburthened  in  these  three  un« 
happy  beings,  a  languid  oppression  succeeded  to 
the  convulsions  of  their  grief,  and  procured  for 
them  a  lethargic  repose,  which  bore  in  truth  a  strong 
resemblance  to  death. 

Meanwhile  M.  de  la  Bourdonaye  sent  a  messen- 
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cjer^to  me  privately,  ^informing  me  that  the  body 
of  Vlriiiua  had  by  Tijs  order  been  conveyed  to  the; 
city,  and  that  f^rom  thencfe  he  meant  to  haveit  car- 
ried to  the  cburch  of  Pamplemoiisses. .  I  immedi- 
ately went  down  to  Port-Louis,  where  I  found  the 
inhabitants  assembled  frotn  all  parts  to  assist  at  thp 
ftmer^l,  as  if  tlie  island  .had  lost  the  most  precious, 
treasure  which  it  contained.  In  the  port,  the  ships 
had  their  sail-yards  laidacfo^s/their  flags  hfilf  hoist- 
ed up,  and  they  were  firing  imlqute  guns.  Th? 
grenadier  coinpany  opened  the  funeral  procession. 
They  carried  their  arms  inverted.  Their  drums  co- 
Veted  with  long  pieces  of  crape,  emitted  onlj^  sounds 
of  Woe:  grief  satstrongly  depicted  oq  the  poun- 
tbnances  of  tliOse  warriors,  who  had  4  thousand 
times  braved  death  in  the  field  with  undaunted 
courage.  Eight  young  ladies  of  the  most  consi- 
dei^able  ratlk  in  the  island,  clothed  in  white,  and 
holding  palm-boughs  \x\  their  han^dsj  bore  the  body 
df  their  virtuous  companion,  strewed  over  with 
floNl'ers.  A  choir  6f  little  children  foUowred  it  ch^t- 
iil^rhvmns  :  then  after  ihem  the  officers  of  higher 
rank*,  and  the  principal  inhat)itarits  of  the  island, 
and  last  of  all  the  Governor  hiipself,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  th(^* common  people. 

Thus  far  had  Government  interposed,  in  order- 
ing that  some  honours  might  be  rendered  to  the 
\\n\iQS  of  f^irgiuia.  But  when  the  body  had  ar- 
rived at  tli'e  foot  of  this  niountain,  at  the  sight  of 
those  very  huts,  the  happiness  of  \vhich  she  had  so 
long  const!  tutcd^  and  which  her  death  had  filled 
^ith  sorrow,  th6  whole  funeral  ceremony  was  de- 
ranged ;  the  hymns  and  i\\^  chanting  ceased;  ngi- 
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tlfiqg  was  now  to  he  beard  ia  the  plain  but  sighs 
and  sobs.  Crowds  of  young  girls^  belonging  to 
the  neighbouring  plantations,  hastened  to  spread 
over.tl^e.qoffin  of  Virginia  handkerchiefs,  chaplets,, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers,  invoking  her  as  if  she  had 
been  a  saint.  Mothers  prayed  Heaven  to  bestow  on 
them  daughters  like  her;  the  young  men  mistresses 
as  constant ;  the  poor  a  friend  as  af&ctionate,  and 
the  slaves  a  mistress  as  kind. 

When  they  had  arrived  at  the  place  destined  for 
her  liiterment,  the  negresses  of  Madagascar,  and 
the  Cafres  of  Mosambique,  placed  baskets  of  fruit 
around  her  body,  ^nd  suspended  pieces  of  stuff  on 
tlie  neighbouring  trees,  according  to  the  custom  of 
their  country.  The  Indians  of  Bengal  and  those  of  the 
coast  of  Malabar,  brought  cages  of  birds,  which  they 
set  at  liberty  over  her  corpse ;  to  such  a  degree  does 
the  loss  of  a  beloved  object  interest  all  Naticms,  and 
such  a  power  does  unfortunate  virtue  possess,  seeing 
it  attracts  and  unites  all  religions  around  it's  tomb. 

It  was  necessary  to  place  a  guard  near  her  grave, 
to  keep  back  some  of  the  daughters  of  the  poor  in- 
habitants who  were  rusbuig  to  throw  themselves 
into  it,  declaring  that  in  this  World  their  sorrow 
would  admit  of  no  consolation,  aud  that  nothing 
now  remained  for  them  but  to  die  with  her  who  had 
been  their,  only  benefactress.  She  was  interred 
near  the  church  of  Pamplemousses,  on  it's  western 
side,  at  the  foot  of  a  tuft  of  bamboos^  where  in  go- 
ing to  m^  with  her  mother  and  Margaret^  she 
delighted  to  repose,  seated  by  the  side  of  him 
whem  she  then  used  tq  call  brother. 

On  returning  from  the  funeral  ceremony,  M.  de 
Pp4  "to 
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la  Bourdonaye  ascended  this  mountain^  folloved  b^ 
a  part  of  his  numerous  retinue.  He  tendered  to 
Madame  dc  la  Tour  and  her  friend  all  the  assistance 
in  his  power.  He  expressed  himself  in  few  word^ 
but  with  great  indignation,  against  her  unnatural 
relation :  approaching  Paul^  he  said  every  thing 
which  he  thought  could  have  a  tendency  to  console 
him,  **  I  was  anxious  to  contribute  to  your  hap» 
*^  piness,  and  that  of  your  family,"  said  he ;  "  Hea- 
*'  ven  is  witness  of  my  sincerity.  My  friend,  you 
**^must  go  to  France;  I  will  procure  you  employ- 
**  ment  there.  During  your  absence  I  will  tal^e  as 
*'  much  care  of  your  mother  a^  if  she  were  my  own."* 
At  the  same  time  he  held  out  his  band  to  him ;  but 
J^aul  drew  back  his,  and  turned  his  head  aside  that 
he  might  not  see  him. 

As  for  myself,  I  remained  in  the  dwelling  of  my 
unfortunate  friends,  to  administer  to  th^m,  as  well  a$ 
to  Paul^  all  the  assistance  I  could.    At  the  end  of 
three  weeks  be  was  able,  to  walk ;  but  mental  de- 
pression seemed  to  increase  in  proportion  as  his  body 
grcAv  stronger.    He  was  insensible  to  every  thing; 
his  looks  were  languid,  and  he  did  no^t  answer  a 
syllable  to  all  the  questions  which  were  put  tohiiPt 
^f  adaitie  da  la  Tour^  who  was  in  a  dying  condition, 
frequently  said  to  him :  **  My  son,  so  long  as  I  see 
*'  you,  I  think  I  behold  my  dear  Virginia/'  At  the. 
name  of  Virginia  he  started  up  and  hastened  |rom 
her,  inspiteof  the  entreaties  of  his  mother,  whocalled 
him  back  to  her  friend.    He  wandered  alone  to  the. 
garden,  and  seated  himself  at  the  foot  of  Virginid% 
cocoa-tree,  with  his  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  on  her  founi' 
tain^   The  Governor's  surgeon,  who  had  taken  the 
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greatest  care  of  him  and  of  the  ladies,  told  us, 
that  in  order  to  reipove  the  gloomy  melancholy 
which  had  settled  on  his  mind,  we  ought  to  allptr 
](^im  to  do  every  thing  that  he  pleased^  without 
pontxadictiBg  him  in  any  respect;  for  tjii9  wastiie 
oplynieansof  vanquishing  that  aileoce  which  ho 
60  obstinately  preserved. 

I  resolved  to  follow  his  acdvice.  As  sefo^aa  Paul 
ffilt  his  strength  in  some  degree  restored,,  the  first, 
use  which  he  made  of  it  was  to  retire  from  the 
plantation.  Aa  I  did  not  w^sh  to  lose  sight  of  him». 
I  walked  behind,  and  desired'  Domingo  to  brinjf 
some  provisions  and  to  accompany  us.  In  propor* 
tion  as  the  youn^  man  descended  from  this  moun« 
tain,  hisjoy  andhis  strength  seemed  to  revive.  He 
at  first  bent  his  course  towards  Pamplemousses,  and 
vfhcn  he  had  arrived  at  the  churchy  in  the  bamboo-g- 
alley, he  went  directly  to  the  spot  where  he  saw  the 
earth  had  been  newly  dug  np ;  there  he  kneeled' 
down,  and  raising  his  eyes  to  Heaven  ofiered  up  a 
Iqsig  prayer.  This  action  appeared  to  me  a  happy 
pf^sage  of  returning  reason,  as  thi3  mark  of  confi* 
d^nce  in  the  Supreme  iSeing  was  a  proof  that  his 
SQul  beg^  to  resume  it's  natural  functions.  Do^ 
ndngp  and  I  fell  down  on  our  knees  after  his  exam*^ 
ple,^  and  prayed  with  him.  At  length  he  arose  and 
walked  to  thenorthern  part  of  the  island^  without  ^ 
paying  much  attention  to  us^  As  I  knew  that  he  * 
w;as  entirely  ignorant,  not  only  where  the  body  of 
Virginia  was  deposited,  but  also  whether  or  not  it 
had  been  saved  from  the  Sea,  I  asked  him  why  he 
had  been  praying  to  GOD  at  the  foot  of  the  bam- 
boos ;  he  replied  i  '*  W«  have  been  th«e  together 
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^*  SO  often  r  He  continued  his  jourtiey  to  the  en* 
trance  of  the  forest,  where  night  Overtook  us. 
Tliere  I  persuaded  him  by  my  example  to  take  some 
nourishment;  we  then  reposed  ourselves  u|)on  the 
grass  at  the  foot  of  a  tree.  The  next  day  I  was  in 
expectation  that  he  would  direct  Iris  steps  home- 
wards again^  In  truth  he  fixed  his  eyes  for  some 
time  from  the  plain  on  the  church  of  Pamplemous- 
seSy^vith  it*s  k)ng  rows  of  bamboos^  and  he  made 
somendovements  to  return  thither;  but  he  sudcfen- 
ly  buried  himself  in  the  forest,  always  directing  his 
course  toward  the  North.  I  penetrated  his  inten- 
tion, and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from 
it.  We  arrived  about  mid-day  at  Gold-Dust.  He 
hastily  descended  to  the  sea-shore,  exactly  oppo- 
site to  the  place  where  the  Saint-Gerard  had  pe- 
rished. At  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Amber  and  it's 
channel,  then  as  smooth  as  a  mirror,  he  exclaimed: 
**  Virginia  !  Oh,  my  beloved  Virginia  r  and  then 
fell  down  in  a  swoon*  Domingo  and  I  carried  him 
to  the  interior  of  the  forest,  where  we  with  much 
difficulty  brought  him  to  himself.  When  he  had 
recovered  his  senses,  he  was  preparing  to  return  to 
the  sea-shore ;  but  I  entreated  him  not  to  renew  his 
own  grief  and  ours  by  such  cruel  recollections,  and 
he  took  another  road.  In  short,  for  eight  days  to- 
gerher  he  rambled  to  all  those  places  which  he  was 
accajitomed  to  frequent  with  the  companion  of  his 
infancy.  He  wandered  along  the  path  through 
which  she  had  gone  to  ask  pardon  fBr  the  slave  of 
the  Black  River:  he  then  visited  the  bordei-sof  the 
river  of  the  Three  Paps,  where  she  sat  down  when 
uiiablc  to  walk,  any  farther,  and  that  ugjoif' the 
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wood  in  which  she  had  been  Jost.     Every  place 
that  recalled  to  his  mind  the  inquietudes,  the  ^port;;^ 
the  repasts,  and  the  heneficence  of  his  much-lovj^cl, 
Virginia;  the  river  of  the  Long-Mountain^  ipy  lit* 
tie  habitation^  the  neighbouring  cascade,  the  pa« 
paya  which  she  had  planted,  the  mossy  ground 
where  she  delighted  to  run,  and  the  cross*paths  of 
the  forest  where  she  loved  to  sipg,  each  by  turns 
caused  his  tears  to  flow:    the  y^ry  echoes  which 
I^ad  so  often  repeated  the  sounds  of  their,  ntutu^t 
joy,  now  resounded  with  nothing  but.  diese  mourn- 
ful cries;  "  Virginia!  Ol^  my  beloyed  Vii^giniar 
In  this  wild  and  wandering  way  of  life,  his  eyes 
grew  hollow,  and  his  colour  faded,  and  his  health 
gradually,  but  perceptiUly,  declined.     Being  firmly 
persuaded  that  the  sentiment  of  pur  misfortua^es  is, 
redoubled  by  the  remembrance  of  the  pleasures r 
which  we  once  enjoyed,   and  that  solitude  only 
gives  ^n  edge  to  the  passions,  I  resolved  to  remove 
ii)y  unfortunate  friend  from  the  places  which  ex- 
cited the  recollection  of  his  loss^  and  to  convey  him 
to  some  part  of  the  islapd  where  there  were  objects 
tp  dissipate  hi§  melancholy.      For  this  purpose  I 
cpnductedhim  to  the  inhabited height^ofWilliamV 
quarter,    where  he  had  never  be^n  before.     Agri- 
culture and  commerce  then  spread  much  bustle  and, 
variety  over  this  island.      X^ere  were  majoy  com-.. 
panics  of  carpenters  who  squared  thp  trees  into 
logS;  and  others  who  were  sa\^'iqg  them  jntq  planks : , 
carriages  came  and  went  along  the  rpads^    larger 
flocks  of  oxen  aiid  horses  ftd  in  the  extensive  p^^ ; 
tures,  and  the  fields  were  filled  with  jiajbitations. , 
T^lie  depth  of  the  soil,  \i\  several  places,  adijiitted  of 
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ibe  cultivation  of  many  kincls  of  European  vege- 
t^les.  You  mig^ht  see  here  and  there  harvests  of 
com  in  the  plain,  beds  of  strawberries  in  the  open- 
ings of  the  woods,  and  hedges  of  rose-trees  along 
^e  highway;  The  coolness  of  the  air,  by  giving 
fusion. to  the  nerves,  was  even  favourable  to  tbtt 
Beslthof  the  whites.  From  these  heights,  situated 
Id  the  middle*  of  the  island,  and  surrounded  with 
tiiicA:  woodis^  yon  can  discover  neither  the  Sea;  nor 
l%irt^LomS|  nor  the  church  of  Pamplemousses,  nor 
any  thing  which  could  recal  to  PauFs  mind  the  re- 
membrance of  Vtrginia.  The  very  mountains  which 
present  different  branches  on  the  side  of  Port-Louis, 
ofllfer  nothing  to  view  on  the  side  of  Wiltiam's-Plaitf 
tmt  a  long  promontory,  in  a  straight  and  perpends 
ottlar  Kne,  out  of  which  many  lofty  pyramids  of 
locks  elevate  themselves,  and  collect  the  cloudtf 
round  theif  peaks. 

It  was  to  these  plains  accordingly  that  I  con- 
^iJKSted'  Paut.    I  ke()thini  continually  in  action^ 
walking  with  him  in  sun-shine  and  in  rain,  by  day 
and  by  night,  leading  him  into  the  woods,  and  over' 
the  fresh-ploughed  ground  and  the  fields,  in  order 
to  amuse  his  noind  by  the  fetigue  of  his  body ;  and' 
to  deceive  his  reflections  by  ignorance  of  the  plaee 
where  we  were,  and  of  the  road  which  we  had  left. 
But  the  mind  of  a  lover  finds  every  where  traces  of 
the  beloved  object.     The  night  and  the  day,  the 
calm  of' solitude  and  the  noise  of  habitation,  ofy 
thne  itself,  which  erases  so  maby  recollections, 
bTought  no  relief  to  his  mind.'    Lik6  the  needle 
touched  by  the  magnet,  which  is  to  no  purpose 
agitated,  for  ^  sooft  as  It  rec6vers  a  state  of  rest,  it 
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fiolnlt^  to  the  Pole  wbioh  attract)  it:  so  when  I 
^^  Pault  as  we  wandered  about  in  WilliamV 
Plain,  ^  Whither  shaU  we  go  now?  be  turned  to* 
^^  war4  the  Nprtb,  and  add,:  These  are  onr  moim* 
^^  t»m,  let  US  return  thither*^ 
.  I  f^mly  perceived,  thatalithemethods  by  which 
I  had  endeavoured  to  divert  his  mind,  were  ineflfoo- 
tivdf  and  that  the  only  resource  now  left  was  to  at- 
tack the  passion  in  itself,  by  employing  to  this  pur^* 
pose  tl)e  whole  strength  of  my  fteble  reas<m.    I  ac« 
c(>id}ngly  replied :  ^^  Yes,  these  are  thp  mountains 
^f  where  your  beloved  Firginia  once  lived,  and  there 
'^  is  the  portrait  which  you  gave  her,  and  which  in 
^^  death  she  pressed  to  her  heart,  the  last  emotions 
*^  of  which  were  devoted  to  thee/'  I  then  presented 
to  Paul  the  little  portrait  which  he  had  givea 
Virginia  on  the  hanks  of  the  fountain  of  the  cocoa- 
trees.    At  sight  of  this  a  gloomy  joy  overspread 
fais  countenance.      He  eagerly  seized  the  portrait 
with  his  .feeble  hands,  and  pressed  ittohislips» 
^mediately  his   breast  became  <^ressed,  and 
tp  his  blood-shot    eyes '  the  tears  startedi    but 
were  unable  to  flow. 

I  said  to  him :  *^  My  son,  attend  to  the  wordsof 
^^  QQe  who  is  your  friend,  who  was  so  to  Viirgima^ 
^^  and  who  in  the  ardor  of  your  expectations,  has 
^*  frequently  endeavoured  to  fortify  your  reason 
'^  against  the  unforeseen  calamities  of  human  life. 
"  What  is  it  you  deplore  with  much  bitterness  of 
'^  soul?  Is  it  tlie  misfortune  whicli  has  befallen  your* 
**  self?  Is  it  that  which  has  befallen  Virginia  f* 
'  *VThe  misfortune  which  has  befallen  yourself— 
*'  ycs|  I  grant  you  it  has  been  very  severe.    You 
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.  **  have  lost  the  most  amiable  of  young  women,  wfia; 
'/  would  hfive:  made  the  most  virtuous  of  wives.  SIic^ 
''  had  sacwficed  her  own  interests  toyoiira,  and  pre- 
'' ferred  you  to  fortune,!  as  the  only  recompense 
^' worthy  of  her  virtue.     'But  bow  do  you.  know' 
'*  whether  tJbe  object  ffonl  whom  you  expected  hap- 
*'  pine9S  ^o  .pure,  might  not  have  proved  to  you  th& 
"  source  of  soiTOWs  innumerable?    She  was  dower- 
'f  less  atulvflisinherited.    You  would  have  bad  no- 
"  th|ng  in. future  to  share  with  her,  but  what  the 
"  labour  of  your  hands  produced.    Rendered  more 
^'  delicate  by  her  education,  and  more  courageous 
''  by  her  very  misfortunes,  you  would  have  seen  her 
*'  daily  sinking  under  the  weight  of  the  fatigues 
'*  which  she  exerted  herself  to  divide  with  yoo.  In 
the  event  of  bringing  you  children,  her  troubles 
^'  and  yourown  would  have  been  greatly  increased, 
^'  by  the  difficulty  pf  supporting  with  you  alone, 
'^  your  aged  parents,  and  arrowing  family. 

*•  You  may  tell  me,  the  Governor  would  haveas- 
"  sisted  us:  but  how  do  you  know  whether,  in  a 
'^  colofly  which  so  often  changes  it*8  Fiikrs,  you 
*'  would  have  always  found  such  men  as  M.  de  la 
^  B^r^m^f'  Whether  some  Governor  might 
"  not  l>ave  been  sent  hither,  unpolished  and  unprin- 
**  cipled  ?  Or  whether  your  wife,  to  obtain  tome' 
*^  miserable  pittance^  might  not  hive  beeh  obliged 
"  to  cringe  .to  such  a  man  ?  Either,  she  wbuld  Ijave 
'^  become  frail,  and  ybu*would  have  been  an  object 
"  of  pity,  or  she  would  have  maintained  her  lipnour, 
**  and  you  must  have  remained  under  tlie  pressure  of 
**  poverty;  happy  if,  on  account  of  her  beauty  and 
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^  virtue,  you  had  not  been  perseputed  by  those  very 
*'  persons. from  whom  you  solicited  piotection.  . 
*'  You  may  s^iy,  I  might  Imye  enjoyed  happiness 
"  independent^  of  fortune,  by  protecting  the  bo- 
*'  loved  object  who  yras  att^cljqd  to  me,  ifx  propqr^ 
"  tion  to  her  very  weakness  >  .by  consoling  her  witb 
^*  my  own  inquietudes,  by  making  her  rejoice  evca 
"  in  my  dejecti9n,  and  thus  causing  our  love  to  uir. 
''  crease  \)y  our  mutual  sorrows.  Doubtless  virtue 
"and. love  do  delight  in  these  bitter  pleasures* 
"  But  she  is  now  no  more;,  tliere  still  remains  to 
"  you  however  what  next  to  j-qurself  she  loved 
^*  most,  namely  her  own  mother  and  your's,,  whom 
"  by  your  inconsolable  affliction,  you  are  bringing 
'*  down  to  the  grave.  Make .  it  your  happiness  to 
^'  succour  them,  as  it  was  hers.  My  son,  benefit 
**  cence  is  the  happiness  of  virtue;  there  \%  nope 
**  greater  or.  more  certain  on  the  Earth.  Projects 
**  of  pleasures,  .of  repose,  of  enjoyments,  of  abund- 
**  ance,  and  of  glory,  are  not  made  for  feeble  Man, 
"  who  is  only  a  traveller  and  a  passenger  througli. 
**  this  World;  Behold  how  a  single  step  to- 
**  ward  fortune  haS  precipitated  us  from  one 
'*  abyss  into  another?,  You  opposed  it,  I  grant; 
**;  but  who  of  us  did  not  belieyeji  .that^he  voyage  of 
^i  Virginia  would  terminate  in  her  own  happiness 
**  and  in  yoiir's?  '^he  invitations  of  a  rich  and  ol4 
^'  relation;  the  advice  of  a  sensible  Governor;  the 
^'  approbatioaof  a  whole  colony  ;  the  exhortations 
'*'  and  the  authority  of  an  ecclesiastic,  have  all  con- 
^'  curred  in  deciding  the  hte  ot  Virginia.  Thus  wo 
"  rush  on  to  our  own  destruction,  deceived  by  tlie 
/«  very  prud^ce  of  those  who  govern  us.   It  would 
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'^  doubtless  have  been  better  had  we  not  believed 
^  them,  nor  trusted  to  the  opiaions  of  the  expeo- 
*«tations  of  a  deceitful  World.  But  after  aB,  of  so 
"^  many  men  whom  we  see  thus  busily  employed 
^  in  these  plains ;  of  so  manjr  others  who  go  ia 
^  quest  of  fortune  to  the  Indies,  or  who,  without 
•  leaving  their  own  homes,  enjoy  at  their  ease  in 
**  Europe  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of  the  people 
•*  here,  there  is  not  so  much  as  one  but  who  is  des- 
'*  tined  to  lose,  some  day,  that  which  he  holds  most 
*'  dear:  greatness,  fortune,  wife,  children,  friends. 
^  Most  of  them  have  superadded,  to  their  loss  tiie 
^  reflection  of  their  own  imprudence.  But  as  for 
"  you,  when  you  rttire  within  yourself;  you  find 
*•  nothing  to  reproach  yourself  with.  You  have 
•*  maintained  unshaken  fidelity ;  in  the  tiower  of 
"  youth  you  haVe  possessed  the  prudence  of  a  sage 
''  in  not  departing  from  the  sentiment  of  Nature. 
•*  Your  views  alone  were  perfectly  legitimate,  be- 
"  cause  they  were  pure,  simple  and  disinteresttd, 
*•  and  because  you  had  sacred  rights  over  P^rgima, 
''  which  no  fortune  could  compensate.  You  have 
'*  lost  her,  but  it  is  not  your  irapru(!ence,  nor  your 
*'  avarice,  nor  your  false  widom,  which  occasioned 
^'  that  loss ;  it  is  GOD  himself,  who  has'  employed 
'^  the  passions  of  another  to  deprive  you  of  the  ob- 
"  ject  of  your  love ;  that  GOIX  from  whom  you 
"  receive  every  thing,  who  sees  what  is  proper  for 
'^  you,  and  whose  wisdom  has  not  left  you  any 
**  place  for  the  repentance  and  despair  which  ever 
^'  follow  in  the  train  of  those  evils  which  we  have 
'^  brought  upon  ourselves. 

''This  is  what  you  can  say  toyoursdft  under  tlie 
^'  pressure  of  your  affliction ;  I  have  not  acdted  it. 
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^  It  is  then  the  misfortune  which  hath  befallen  Fir- 
"  ginia,  her  end,  her  present  condition,  that  yoii 
*«  deplore?  She  has  submitted  to  the  decision  re- 
**  served  for  birth,  for  beauty,  and  even  for  empires 
^  themselves.  The  life  of  Man,  with  all  if  s  pro- 
"  jects,  rears  itself  like  a  little  tower,  to  which  death 
''  applies  the  finishing  stroke.  The  moment  she 
**  was  born  she  was  condemned  to  die.  Happy  in 
**  having  resigned  her  life  before  her  mother,  bc- 
**  fore  your's,  and  before  yourself;  that  is,  in  not 
"  having  suffered  many  deaths  before  the  final  one. 

"  Death,  my  son,  is  a  blessing  to  all  Mankind.  It 
**  is  the  evening  of  that  restliess  day  which  we  call 
^^  life.  It  is  in  the  sleep  of  death  that  the  diseases, 
**  the  griefs,  the  vexations,  and  the  fears^  which  in* 
^  cessantly  agitate  unhappy  mortals,  repose  for  ever. 

**  Examine  those  men  who  appear  the  most  hap- 
^  py,  and  you  will  find  that  they  have  purchased 
**  their  pretended  enjoyments  very  dearly ;  public 
**  respectability  by  domestic  distresses;  fortune  by 
**  the  loss  of  health ;  the  real  pleasure  of  being  be- 
^*  loved  by  continual  sacrifices ;  and  often,  at  the 
**  close  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  interests  of  another, 
*^  they  see  nothing  around  them  but  fabe  friends, 
'^  and  ungrateful  relation.  But  Virginia  was  happy 
"  to  the  last  moment  of  her's.  She  was  so  whilst 
*'  among  us,  by  those  blessings  which  Nature  be- 
^'  stows;  at  a  distance  from  us  by  those  of  virtue : 
^'  even  in  that  dreadful  moment  when  we  saw  her 
^'  perish,  she  was  still  happy ;  for  whether  she  cast 
*'  her  eyes  on  a  colony  in  which  she  was  going  to 
^*  cause  universal  desolation,  or  upon  you,  who 
^  rushed  with  such  intrepidity  to  her  assistance. 

You  la  Qq  """    '^shi 
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^^  she  dearly  {)erceived  how  dear  she  waa  to  ifsali. 
f '  3he  vf^s  prepared  to  meat  the  futiMre^.  by  reflect^ 
^*  ing  p9  tlie  innocence  of  her  p^st  lift^  and  the 
"  th^n  rfceiyed.the  reward  which  Heayen  r^s^rves 
*/  for  virjtuei  ^  coi^rage  superior  to  dangen  3be 
.^Sencou^^r^d  death  with  ^  serine  countepaQce; 

''  My  601%  the  Almighty .  h$3  decreed  tp  virtue 
f^  the  power  pf  supporting  all  >the  events  of  huBian 
^'  life,  to  l^t  ua  s^e  thut  it  a^ode  K^n  make  tb9  pro« 
''  per  u8^  of  the0v  .aad  iiiidiin.  them  felicity  and 
"  glory,  Wh^  ii6  r03er\^e&  for  it  an  illustrious  Te- 
;' putatiopi  liQ. elevates  it  on  &  great  theatre,  and 
y  s^t6  it  ft  conflicting  with  d^^th :  th^ti  it'a  epiirage 
*'  fiervcB  an  ^n  eitasdplc^  9nd  |l)e  reihembraDce  of  it's 

V  ^n^sfortupw  |5eceiv)ea  a  tribute  of  tears  from  po*- 

V  (f  rity  wji^h  lasts. for  everw  This  i$  the  immortal 
**  moBuni^nt  reserved  for  it,  upon  a  globe  where 

V  every  thiqgffiB^sfliljaway,  frnd  where  even  the  rae- 
'/  morjy^of  (th^  geQei:ality  of  Kin^s  is  speedily  buried 
'^  ^n  (^Vjerl^tii^  ^livioi). 

.  "  Bi|t  Firgimia  exists  stilL  Qbieryei  ttiy  soft,  bow 
*^  every  thing  on  the  Earth  changes^  and  ytt  that 
^'  nothing  is  lost :  no  human  sHill  can  at)nihilate  the 

V  snoaljest  partiipte  of  ihatter ;  and  could  that  which 
'*  was  rational,  sepfeible^  susceptible  of  lovfi  tirtu- 
^^  ous^  religipvis,  have  perishedi  when  the  elements 
"  with  whCch  it: was  invested  are  not  liable  to  de- 
"  struction ;  Ah  ?  if  Fir^iuki  enjoyed  happiness  once 
**  ill  Qur  spciety,  hpMf  much  more  does  sht  eiyoy 
'*  now  I  Tl^re.ij^^  GOD^rtyson;  all  Nature  sm. 
*'  pounces  iti;  tjifer^;  i$  noiOccaston  to  prove  it  to 

VQu.  I^othiiig  but  the  wickedness  of  men  could 
''  mak)ethemdenyaju3ticewhicbthey  cbntiraoplate 
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^  with  terror*  A  stotiment  of  Him  is  ia  your 
^  heart,  just  as  his  works  are  before  your  tyesi 
"  Can  you  believe  then  that  He  will  leave  f^irgmiu 
"  without  a  recompeiisc  ?  Can  you  believe  that  the 
"  same  Power  which  clothed  a  ^oul  sd  ikoble,  in  a 
''  form  so  beautiful,  in  which  such  divine  skill  was 
'^cleariy  peiteptible,  was  not  able  to  have  sHved 
**  her  froai  the  waves  ?  that  He,  who  has  arranged 
**  the  actual  happiness  of  Man  by  laws  of  which 
"  you  are  entirely  ignorant,  could  not  prepare  an*- 
^'  other  for  Virgima^  by  laws  equally  unknown  to 
**  you  ?  Before  we  were  created,  if  we  had  possessed 
"  the  faculty  of  thinking,  could  we  have  formed 
^  any  idea  of  our  future  being?  And  now  that  we 
^  are  in  this  dark  and  fngitive  existence,  can  we 
*'  foresee  what  is  beyond  death,  through  which  we 
^  must  inake  our  transition  from  it?  Has  the  Al^ 
^'  mighty  occasion,  like  Man,  for  this  little  globe 
^  of  Earth,  to  serve  as  the  theatre  of  his  wisdom 
.^aiid  goodness,  and  is  he  capable  of  propagating 
'^  hu^n  Itfo  only  in  the  pains  of  death  ?  There  is 
^  iipt  a  single  dmp  c^  water  in  the  Ooean  but  what 
f^  is  ^led  with  living  creatures,  which  have  all  £i 
^*  reference  to  us ;  and  does  nothing  exist  for  o^ 
*^  among  all  those  stars  which  revolve  over  onr 
^'  heads !  What,  is  there  no  supreme  Intelligence 
^^  and  divine  Goodness  in  any  spot  but  precisely 
^^  that  where  we  are ;  and  in  those  radiant  and  in- 
^  numerable  globes,  in  those  vast  plains  of  light 
^*  wiuch  surround  them,  and  which  are  never  ob^ 
^  Bcured  by  darkness  or  tempest,  do  you  believe 
''  there  is  nothing  but  empty  space,  and  an  etefnal 
'^  tiotiH^istence!  If  we,  who  could  give  aothing  to 

Q  q  2  "  ourselves. 
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^*  ourselves,  durst  set  bounds  to  that  power  from 
"  whom  we  have  received  every  thing,  we  might 
**  believe  ourselves  to  be  stationed  here  upon  the 
^*  limits  of  his  empire,  where  life  is  ever  strugglrag 
"  with  death,  and  innocence  with  tyranny, 

"  Without  doubt  there  is  somewhere  a  place  in 
**  which  virtue  receives  it's  reward.  Virginia  now  is 
"  happy.  Ah !  if  from  the  abode  of  angels  she 
^'  could  communicate  to  you  her  thoughts,  she 
^'  would  say,  as  she  did  in  her  last  farewel :  Oh, 
**  Paul^  life  is  only  a  state  of  probation.  I  have 
"  been  found  faithful  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  of 
"  love,  and  of  virtue.  I  crossed  the  seas  in  obe- 
"  dience  to  my  relations;  Ir renounced  riches  to 
♦*  preserve  my  fidelity ;  and  I  liave  preferred  death 
**  to  the  violation  of  modesty.  Heaven  has  decreed 
**  that  the  career  of  my  earthly  existence  has  been 
*'  sufficiently  filled  up.  I  have  for  ever  made  escape 
♦*  from  poverty,  from  calumny,  frotn  tempests,  and 
"  from  the  painful  spectacle  of  the  woes  of  others. 
"  None  of  those  ills  which  terrify  Mankind  can 
"  ever  in  futuite  aflFect  me ;  and  yet  you  still  pity 
''me!  I  am  pure,  and  unsusceptible  of  change 
**  as  a  particle  of  light ;  and  you  wish  to  recal  me 
**  to  the  gloomy  night  of  life!  Oh,  Paul!  Oh,  my 
^'  friend  !  call  to  mind  those  days,  of  happiness, 
'*  when  in  the  morning  we  enjoyed  the  beauty  of 
^*  the  Heavens,  rising  with  the  Sun  on  the  peaks  of 
"  these  rocks,  and  dififusing  itself  with  it*s  radia- 
^'  tions  over  the  bosom  of  our  forests.  We  expe* 
^'  rienced  a  felicity,  the  cause  of  which  we  were 
^^  unable  to  comprehend.  In  our  innocent  desires, 
^*  we  wislied  tp  be  all  eye,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
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**  rich  colours  of  Aurora;  all  smell,  to  inhale  the 
**  perfume  of  our  flowers ;  all  ear,  to  listen  to  the 
**  warbling  of  our  birds ;  all  gratitude,  to  acknow-^ 
**  ledge  these  blessings.  Now  at  the  source  of 
"  beauty,  whence  flows  all  that  is  delightful  on  the 
**  Earth,  my  soul  immediately  tastes,  hears,  touches^ 
"  what  it  could  thai  perceive  only  through  feeble 
**  organs.  Ah !  what  language  is  capable  of  de- 
"  scribing  these  regions  of  an  eternal  morning  which 
**  I  inhabit  for  even  Every  thing  that  Omnipo- 
"  tence  and  celestial  Goodness  could  create,  in  or* 
'*  der  to  administer  consolation  to  an  unfortunate 
**  being ;  all  the  harmony  which  the  friendship  of  an 
^'  infinite  number  of  beings  partaking  of  the  same 
"felicity,  mingles  in  our  common  transports,  I 
**  now  experience  without  alloy.  Support  thyself 
^'  then  in  thy  state  of  probation,  that  thoumayest 
*'  increase  the  happiness  of  thy  Virginia^  by  a  love 
'^  which  knows  no  bounds,  and  by  a  marriage  the 
^*  torches  of  which  can  never  be  extinguished. 
"There,  1  will  calm  .thy  sorrows;  there,  I  will 
"  wipe  away  thy  tears.  Oh,  my  friend !  my  young 
"  husband !  elevate  thy  soul  toward  infinity,  in 
**  brder  to  support  the  miseries  of  a  moment'* 

My  own  emotion  entirely  stifled  my  voice.  As 
for  Paulf  regarding  me  stediastly,  he  exclaimed: 
"  She  is  no  more !  she  is  no  more !"  A  long  lan- 
guid oppression  succeeded  these  mournful  words ; 
then,  returning  to  himself,  he  said :  '*  Since  d«th 
*'  is  a  blessing,  and  Virginia  is  happy,  I  will  die 
**  also,  that  I  may  again  be  united  to  her."  Thus 
the  consolation  which  I  endeavoured  to  administer, 
only  served  to  aggravate  his  despair.    I  was.  like,  a 
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person  t^bo  wishes  to  save  his  friend  when  sinking 
to  the  bottom  of  a  mer^  without  his  making  aoy 
effort  to  sMriro.  Sorro>?  had  entirely  overwhelmed 
him*  Alas !  the  misfortunes  of  our  early  age^pre^ 
pare  man  for  entering  into  life,  and  Paul  had  never 
cxperimced  them. 

I  conducted  him  back  to  his  habatatiQii,  and  I 
there  found  his  mother  and  Madaitie  de  la  Tour  in 
a  very  languishing  state,  which  had  greatly  in- 
creased since  I  left  them.  Margaret  was  the  most 
broken  down.  Lively  characters,  over  whom  slight 
troubles  slide  easily  awity,  are  the  least -able  to  with« 
stand  heavy  calamities. 

She  said  to  me :  ^<  Oh,  my  kind  neighbour!  I 
^'  dreamt  to-night  that  I  saw  Virginia^  clothed  in 
^*  white,  in  the  midst  of  bowers  and  delictout  gar^ 
^^  d^s*  She  said  to  me :  I  enjoy  a  felicity  greatly 
^  to  be  envied.  Then  she  approached  Faul  with  a 
^joyful  air,  and  carried  him  away  with  her.  Ab  I 
f  *  was  endearouring  to  retain  my  son,  I  £elt  as  if  I 
•'.was  qxutting  the  Earth  myself,  and  that  I  follow- 
^^  ed  him  vnth  a  pleasure  inexpressible.  Upon  that 
M  I, wished  to  hid  fiirewel  to  my  friend,:  but  I  per- 
^^  ceived  her  coming  after  us,  accompanied  by  Mary 
*^  and  Dwikigo.  But  what  is  still  more  singular, 
'*  Madame  ^tfiitirocirhashad  this  very  night adream 
^*  attended  with  exactly  similar  circttmstancea.^ 

I  replied :  "  My  friend,  I  believe  that  nothing 
'*  happens  in  the  World  without  the  permission  of 
^VGOD.    Dreams  sometimes  announce  trutlu'' 

Madame  de  la  Tour  related  to  me  a  dream  en* 
tirely  resembtingthis,  which  she  had  that  same  nig^t 
f  never  observed  that  these  two  ladies  were  in  tJtf 
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least  indiDed  to  superstition.  I  was  therefore  struck 
with  the  coincidence  of  their  dreams,  and  I  had  not 
the  least  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  they  would 
soon  be  realized.    The  opinion,  that  troth  is  some«^ 
times  conveyed  to  us  in  sleep,  is  universally  propa- 
gated over  all  the  Nations  of  the  Earth.  The  greatest 
men  of  antiquity  have  adopted  it ;  among  others, 
Aksander^Cesar^  the  Scipio»,  the  two  CatoSy  and  JBrw- 
#ta,  who  were  none  of  them  men  of  weak  minds. 
The  Old  and  New  Testament  have  furnished  us 
with  many  instances  of  dreams  which  were  verified. 
FoFmy  own  part,  I  have  no  occasion  for  any  higher 
proof  on  the  subject  than  my  own  experience;  ^d 
I  have  found,  oftencr  than  once,  that  dreams  are 
sometimes  warnings,  which  give  us  information  very 
interesting  to  ourselves.     But  if  any  person  shall 
pretend  to  attack  or  defend  by  argument,  things 
which  transcend  the  powers  of  human  understand- 
ing, he  undertakes  an  impossibility.     HoAvcver,  if 
the  reason  of  Man  is  only  an  image  of  that  of  the 
Almighty ;  since  Man  is  capable  of  conveying  his 
thoughts  to  the  extremities  of  the  World  by  secret 
and  concealed  nneans,  why  should  not  tfiat  Intel- 
ligence which  governs  the  World,  employ  similar 
methods  in  accomplishing  the  same  purpose?  One 
friend  consoles  another  by  a  letter,  which  travels 
through  a  multitude  of  kingdoms,  which  circu- 
lates amidst  the  hatred  of  Nations,  and  communi- 
cates joy  and  hope  to  one  single  individual;  Why 
then  may  not  the  Sovereign  Protector  of  innocence 
come,  by  some  secret  means,  to  the  relief  of  a  rir- 
tiious  soul  which  reposes  confidence  in  him  alone? 
Ha9  h^  occasion  to  employ  any  exterior  sign  to  exe- 
i  ocute 
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cute  his  will ;  He  who  acts  continually  in  all  hi^ 
works  by  an  internal  impulse? 

Wherefore  doubt  of  the  intimations  given  in 
dreams  ?  Life,  filled  with  so  many  vain  and  tran* 
sitory  projects,  what  is  it  but  a  dream  ? 

However  that  may  be,  those  of  my  unfortunate 
friends  were  soon  realized.  Paul  died  two  months 
lifter  his  beloved  Virginia^  whose  name  he  inces- 
santly repeated.  Margaret  expired  eight  days  after 
her  son,  with  a  joy  which  it  is  bestowed  only  on 
virtue  to  taste.  She  took  the  most  tender  farewel 
of  Madame  de  la  Tour,  "  in  the  hope,"  said  she, 
*'  of  a  sweet  and  eternal  re-union.  Death  is  the 
^  *'  greatest  of  blessings,"  added  she;  "  it  is  highly 
"  desirable.  If  life  be  a  punishment  we  ought  to 
"  wish  for  it's  termination  ;  if  it  be  a  state  of  pro- 
"  bation,  we  ought  to  wish  it  shortened/' 

Government  took  care  of  Domingo  and  Mary^ 
who  were  no  longer  in  a  condition  for  service,  and 
who  did  not  long  survive  their  mistress.  As  for 
poor  Fiddle,  he  drooped  to  death  nearly  about  the 
same  time  with  his  master. 

I  conducted  Madame  dt  la  Tour  to  my  habita- 
tion ;  she  supported  herself,  in  the  midst  of  losses 
so  terrible,  with  a  greatness  of  soul  altogether  in- 
credible. She  administered  consolation  to  Paul  and 
Margaret  to  the  very  last  moment,  as  if  she  had 
no  distress  but  theirs  to  support.  When  they  were 
no  morft  she  spake  to  me  of  them  every  day,  as  if 
they  had  beeii  beloved  friends  still  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. She  survived  them  however  only  a 
month.  With  regard  to  her  aunt,  far  from  re- 
proaching her  with  these  misfortunes,  she  prayed 
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GOD  to  forgive  her,  and  to  appease  the  dreadful 
horrors  of  mind  with  which,  we  heard,  she  had 
been  seized  immediately  after  she  had  dismissed 
Virginia  with  so  mach  barbarity. 

This  unnatural  relation  soon  met  with  the 
punishment  due  to  her  cruelty.  I  heard,  by  the 
successive  arrival  of  several  vessels,  that  she  was 
tormented  by  the  vapours,  which  rendered  life  and 
^eath  equally  insupportable.  Sometimes  she  re* 
proached  herself  with  the  premature  death  of  her 
oharming  grand-niece,  and  with  that  of  her  mo- 
ther which  soon  followed  it.  At  other  times  she 
applauded  herself  for  having  discarded  two  unhap- 
py wretches  who  had  disgraced  her  family  by  the 
meanness  of  their  inclinations.  Frequently  flying 
into  a  passion  at  sight  of  the  great  number  of 
miserable  people,  with  which  Paris  is  filled,  she  ex- 
claimed: "  Why  do  they  not  send  these  idle 
wretches  to  perish  in  our  Colonies  ?  She  added, 
that  the  ideas  of  virtue,  of  humanity,  and  of  reli- 
gion, adopted  by  all  Nations,  were  nothing  but  the 
political  inventions  of  their  Princes.  Then  sud- 
denly plunging  into  the  opposite  extreme,  she 
abandoned  herself  to  superstitious  terrors,  which 
filled  her  with  mortal  apprehensions.  She  ran 
about,  carrying  with  her  vast  sums,  which  she  be- 
stowed  on  the  rich  monks  who  were  her  ghostly 
directors,  and  entreated  them  to  appease  the  Deity 
by  the  sacrifice  of  her  fortune  ;  as  if  that  wealth, 
which  she  had  denied  to  the  miserable,  could  be 
acceptable  to  the  Father  of  Mankind !  Her  imagi^ 
nation  was  frequently  haunted  by  deluges  of  fire, 
burning  mountains,  or  hideous  spectres  wandering 
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before  her,  and  calling  her  by  name,  with  hot* 
rible  screams.  She  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of 
her  directors,  and  formed^  in  her  own  mind^  the 
tortures  and  punishments  which  were  preparing  for 
her;  for  Heaven,  just  Heaven,  send  fearful  visions 
to  harrow  up  the  souls  of  the  unmerciful. 

Thus  she  passed  several  years,  by  turns  an  atheist 
and  a  devotee,  equally  in  horror  of  life  and  of 
death.  But  what  terminated  an  existence  so  de- 
plorable was  the  very  thing  to  which  she  hod  sscrn 
ficed  the  sentiments  of  Nature.  She  had  the  mor^ 
tification  to  reflect,  that  her  riches  would,  after 
jier  death,  descend  to  relations  whom  she  hated. 
In  order  to  prevent  this  slie  endeavoured  to  alien- 
ate the  greatest  part  of  her  fortune;  but  they, 
availing  themselves  of  the  frequent  paroxysms  of 
spleen  to  which  she  was  subject,  had  her  shut  up 
as  a  lunatic,  and  her  estates  were  put  in  trust  for 
her  heirs.  Thus  her  very  riches  put  the  fiuishii]^ 
stroke  to  her  destruction ;  and  as  they  had  harden* 
ed  the  heart  of  her  who  possessed  tfaem^  so  they,  ia 
like  manner,  extinguished  natural  afficction  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  coveted  them.  She  accord* 
ingly  died ;  and  what  filled  up  the  measure  of  her 
woe,  with  so  much  use  of  her  reason  left,  as  to 
know  that  she  had  been  plundered  and  despised  by 
those  very  persons  whose  opinion  had  directed  her 
all  her  life  long. 

By  the  side  of  Virginia^  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
same  bamboos,  her  friend  Paul  was  laid ;  around 
them,  their  tender  mothers  and  their  faithiiil  ser* 
vants.  No  marble  raises  itself  ov^r  their  humble 
graves ;  no  engraved  inscriptions>  recording  tbetr 
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VitCues :  but  thfcir  ujcstnory  will  never  be  eflSftood 
Iwm  the  hmrtsof  ;tliQ9i?  whom  tliey  had  laid  und^r 
oblig^oiu  M  them.   Their  sltbdes  have  no  need  of 
^1ih»tlwtre  Which  tbeyishunned  all  their  life^-time; 
bu^t  ifithey  sj^ll  interest  themselves  in  what  is  poti. 
:^sng  on  the  Sarth^  tfaey  doubtless  take  deiij^ht  ift 
utaaderiiag  iunder  tlie  stniwcovercd.  roofi,  Xvhei^ 
ukdAatriw^  virttte  i^tdea ;  in  cbnsoGng  poverty 
Utscobtente^  widi  iffe  lot;  in cnicouragitig  ih  youths- 
Sttl  loverb  a  laisting  flame, .  a  relish  for  the  blessings 
of  Nature^  A  lovfe  of  labour,  and  a  dread  of  richest » 
/  The  viiiGe  of  the  people^  which  is  silent  res|>eoiA 
ing  the  monuments  reared  to  the  glory  of  Kin^, 
isMfl  bbi<K)tved  :oo  sevetai  parts  of  this  island  names 
^bichiwillretemalsietbe  loss  of  J^r^miV?,    You 
mey.seti  nfear  thi  Isle  of  Amber,  in  the  nyiddle  oF 
the  shelves,  a  place  called  The  SAiNT-GERAiti^^s 
Pass,  from  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  perished 
there  in  returning  from,, Europe.     Tlie  extremity 
of  that  long  point  of  land,  which  you  see  about 
three  leagues  from  h^Ace^  half-covered  with  the 
waves  of  the  Sea,  which  the  Saint-Gerard  could 
not  double  the  evening  of  the  hurricane,  in  order 
to  make  the  harbour,    is  named  Cape-Misfor- 
tune; there,  just  before  you,  at  the  bottom  of 
this  valley,  is  Tomb-Bay,  where  the  body  of  Viv'' 
ginia  was  found  buried  in  the  sand,  as  if  the  sea 
had  intended  to  bear  her  back  to  her  family,  and 
to  render  the  last  duties  to  her  modesty,  upon  the 
same  shores  which  she  had  honoured  with  her  in- 
nocence. 

Young  people  so  tenderly  united  !  Unfortunate 
mothers !   Dearly  beloved  family  !^  Thc^^)  woods 
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which  gave  you  shadej  these  fountains  which 
flowed  for  you,  those  rocks  upon  which  you  re- 
posed together,  still  lament  your  loss.  No  one 
after  you  has  dared  to  cultivate  this  desolate  spot, 
nor  rear  again  these  humble  cottages.  Your  goats 
have  become  wild;  your  orchards  are  destroyed; 
your  birds  have  flown  away ;  nothing  is  now  to  be 
heard  but  the  cries  of  the  hawk,  flying  around  the 
top  of  this  hason  of  rocks.  For  my  part,  since  I 
behold  you  no  longer,  I  am  like  a  friend  stripped 
of  his  friends,  like  a  father  who  has  lost  hb  chil* 
dren,  like  a  traveller  wandering  through  the  Earth, 
where  I  remain  in  gloomy  solitude. 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  the  good  old  man 
walked  away,  melting  into  tears,  and  mine  had 
flowed  more  than  once  during  this  melancholy  re- 
lation. 


END  OF  PAUL  ANP  VII^GIVIAy  AND  OF 

VOL.  III. 
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